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FROM 
YARDS PER WEEK 


Weaving yards per hour on modern Hyatt equipped 

looms, bullt by Crompton & Knowles Loom Works in 

operation at the Stewart Silk Company, Easton, Pa. 
es 


~ i — 


Weaving yards per week on an old fashioned hand loom 


TO 
YARDS PER HOUR 





When carding, spinning and weaving were home industries quantity production was unimportant and crude 
textile machinery sufficed. 


Textile production on a commercial scale, which brought all textiles within the price range of the average 
man, required greater production per unit of labor and machinery and thus led to a series of important 
improvements in textile machinery design. 


The industry took a great step forward and upward when hand looms were superseded by power looms. 


You can take just as progressive a step today by discarding your old plain bearing looms and installing 
modern Hyatt Roller Bearing equipped looms. 


Improved looms with cut gears, Hyatt Roller Bearings and other modern refinements will: ; 
|. Increase your production because they can be operated at higher speeds without excessive vibration 
Save power because these easy running bearings reduce friction at least 50%. 


3. Decrease maintenance costs—the rugged Hyatt Bearings protect themselves and surrounding parts 
of the loom from shock loads incident to banging off, etc. 
4. Decrease lubrication costs—looms equipped with Hyatt Bearings require lubrication only 3 or + 
times a year 
These improved looms have been effecting these economies for over five years for some manufacturers 
Specify that your looms be Hyatt equipped and put your equipment on a modern basis. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


: ; ' INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION 
MOTOR BEARING DIVISION TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 
, aaenent: MICHIGAN NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of bearings for mine cars, ore cars, steel mill cars, roller tables, trolleys, cranes, hoists, machine tools, line shafts, counter- 
shafts, concrete machinery, textile machinery, conveyors, lift trucks, industrial trucks, railway service cars, storage battery locomotives, «tc. 


Hyatt BEARINGS For TEXTILE MACHINERY | 
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during 
1920 emphasizes the correctness of the warn- 
ing printed in the Annual Review Number of 
ar: “In time of trade peace prepare for trade 


APID expansion of textile imports 


war.” The 

iIndustry’s Need of Ade- was not 

juate Tariff Was Never 
Greater Than Now 


warning 
heeded by 
Congress, and the 
largest volume of im- 
n the country’s history is now accentuating a 
ssion that would be serious enough without 
lded menace. 
tile imports for the calendar year ended Dec. 
920, aggregated $426,643,688, compared with 
$22,379,037 for 1919, and $212,914,470 for 1914, when 
structive effect of the Underwood-Simmons 
was checked by the world war. 


, the same time attention was drawn to the 
ation of tariff duties by the effect of de 

d foreign exchange. 
many Democrats and other lielong low 
advocates and freetraders are frantically 
ling emergency protective tariff legislation 
hat the damage has been done they admit the 
© ntific tariff, however, cannot be constructed 
weeks, and, if we must have a makeshift 
new and adequate tariff bill is being de 
sc t is preferable to adopt one that has been 
it ind found reliable, like the Dingley or Payne- 
bills, rather than something new and untried 
hwork bill that is now awaiting its death 

1S. Senate 


ig 


just as true as it was a year ago that there 

‘tt enough textile machinery in the world to 

sfy a normal world consuming demand. It 

s true as then that from three to five years 

will be required to 

World’s Textile Mill Equip- rehabilitate the 
ment Insufficient to Fill 

Normal Demand 


on 


world’s textile mills 
and fill the textile 
ng vacuum that was created by the world war. 

‘ abnormal advance in textile prices would 


rts 


4 been possible had not the normal increase 
tT vorld machine equipment been checked by 
1 had not the labor supply been insufficient 

cient 


two factors that statisticians and prophets 
foresee and that have upset all of their 
ns were the combination of abnormally 
sumer buying power, and abnormally high 
With every advance in textile prices tens 
ns of world consumers were made non- 
s, and at the peak of the advance the world 
power measured in pounds and yards 
fraction of normal volume. 


SION 


counter- 


Rou Gite step of the price deflation process that has 


progress during the last few months has 
ng the way to the rehabilitation of normal 
nsuming demand for textiles. Hundreds of 
. I ft non-consumers in Asia, Africa, Europe 


western hemisphere will resume buying 


TEXTILE WORLD 


in greater or less degree as soon as current price 
reductions are made available to them. 

We are again approaching thé normal in volum 
of world textile consumption, measured in. pounds 
and yards, and this inevitably fuller, 
not a more profitable, employment of world textile 
fleeting 
measured in price and not in 


means a 


machinery, than was enjoyed when our 
prosperity was 
quantity volume. 


It needs but a moderate enhancement of the con 
sumer buying power throughout the world to demon 
strate that existing textile machinery equipment, 
operated on reduced working schedules, is decidedly 
inadequate to meet a normal world demand for its 


products. 


FTER months of unprecedented deflation in 
all lines, the textile industry faces a situation 
that gives evidence of improvement. This 
deflation has necessarily meant a reduction in costs 


which, while not uni 

Trade Outlook in Textiles 

for Upward Trend of En- 
couraging Nature 


versal, has been sui 
ficiently drastic to 
permit the production 
of merchandise on a level that should prove attra 
tive to the ultimate consumer. There is no doubt 
that this influence has been apparent as a factor in 
increasing the volume of business in almost every 
division of the trade. In certain lines the improv 
ment has been of marked extent, even to the point 
of producing a basis for a runaway market or fot 
boom conditions. It is apparent that manufacturers 
realize this possibility and deprecate such an out 


come, 


Modifying influences, however, which would seem 
to operate against such a denouement are operative 
to-day. The restraining hand of the Federal Re 
serve System is likely to act as a conservative force, 
making for moderation on the part of buyers. The 
latter have experienced conditions which they will 
not care to have repeated, and it is unlikely that 
they will operate in a speculative manner, even were 
financial conditions such as to permit them, which 
they are not likely to be 


On the other hand, the lack of liberal buying by 
jobbers and retailers portends the 
creased purchases the 


necessity Of in 
longer such delay continues 
Much of the recent activity has been connected with 
the movement of stocks at first hands, while the 
curtailment of production by manufacturing plants 
has been on such a scale that accumulations have 
heen impossible. While supplies of staple goods may 


be sufficient to fill all probable demands, yet there is 
a feeling that on fancies and novelties the availabl 
supply may not be equal to requirements, especially 
if buyers continue their attitude of operating for 


only comparatively short distances ahead. 

Retailers are undoubtedly increasing their efforts 
to liquidate their stocks, many of which have been 
carried for a considerable period, but they still dis 
play an unwillingness to complete the deflation pro 
cess quickly by as radical price reductions as have 


been made by manufacturers and jobbers. The 
failure to offer fresh merchandise, attractive to th 
consumer, is regarded as a contributing factor to 
the comparative apathy of the public in the purchase 
of goods which may be needed, but which will be 
bought only when the consumer is assured that he 


is getting value received. 


All things considered, and in view of improvement 
in general conditions, it would seem conservative to 
prophesy that textile markets are once more headed 
toward the ultimate normal. This progress may not 
be always regular or steady; there may be setbacks 
and temporary checks, but it is believed that th 
movement in textile markets by successive steps will 
be toward an ultimate plan« 
with the low levels cf 1920, will evidence decided 
progress toward a satisfactory profit and business 
health for all concerned 


W hich, by ce ymparison 


(847) 175 


HE quality of construction and organization 
that is characteristic of 


plant 


xf the new mills and 
ipleted during 1920 


future of the textile industry. 


extensions con 
augurs well for the 

For the most part, 
Higher Quality of Construc- | 


tion and Equipment Make 
for Greater Efficiency 


yuilding an 
ment show a cour 


agcous 


investment in 


he best, which in the end is the cheapest. There 


| 
has been 


a coordination of painstaking engineer 


£ ng 
| y . fully ] 1 iiacturi lay { 
lesign, carefully planned manufacturing layouts, and 


u 
] 
1 


well balanced architectur 


al treatment, that represent 
the best ideas of manufacturer, engineer and archi 


tect. The 


manutacturing ethciency. 


results cannot fail to give a_ higher 
The power arrangements of new mills show the 
on that 


recognit is being given to a factor in manu 


facturing costs which until recent years was too 
gene rally neglected 
Natural and artificial lighting, which is of the 


greatest importance in the where 


textile industry 
details such as in yarn spinning must be observed, 
has been greatly improved 

The layouts of departments in order to reduce 
non-productive trucking and material-handling labor 
show intensive study of a subject which has been 
neglected in past years as being a necessary evil 

It has been recognized that pleasant surroundings 
and hygienic conditions, abundant natural light, and 
personal comforts are powerful factors in raising 
the morale and efficiency of the employe 

Such preparations for more economical production 
do not indicate that easy war profits have tended to 
hard 


prove that the 


make our manufacturers an easy prey for wal 


ened 


Europe. Rather do they 


scarcity, high cost and independence of labor, plus 


the incentive during the first half of 1920 to secure 
maximum production, and later to cut production 


costs, have subjected our manufacturers to a harden 


ing process that may 


prove more beneficial than 


that to which European competitors have been 
subjected 
* * * 
[ must be admitted that probably th ulk 
so-called service work initiated during recent 
vears has been based largely on the individual 
employer's desire to outbid his competitors in th 
scramble help, 
Period of Deflation Puts 4nd for the purpos 
Employe Service Plans 
: of increasing produ 
On Trial 


tion at his plant 
Naturally enough, the 


success or failure of em 
ploye service plans has popularly been gauged by 
the extent to which they have answered these put 
poses. \When men became more plentiful than jobs, 


and when curtailed rather than increased production 
became the order of the day, many of these plans 
were regarded as having outlived their usefulness 

To endure, service plans must exist, not for the 
purpose of helping employers over Wifficult periods, 
but to effect a permanent correction of evils deep- 
rooted in our industrial system. 

During the next few years, employe service plans 


will be scrutinized most carefully to determine if 


they fulfill mutual obligations or if they conform 
business—from the 


with good standpoint of the 


employe as well as the employer. 
For this reason, the 
relations offers 


ital developments 


immediate future in industrial 


promise of most interesting and 


There are so many possible 
ramifications there 


For example, is the systematic 


This 
many phases of industrial work which 


will help toward the development of self-respecting 


training of textil foremen and operatives 


is but one « 
employer's desire to outbid his competitors in the 
and in work, and with a definite goal, towards which 
they can measure their progress in terms of in- 
creased capability and increased remuneration. 
Talk of an industrial millennium is being stilled. 


Hope of industrial sanity is appearing. 































































Harding and Coolidge ReaffirmTheirTarift Position 


fore strong protec:ionists. advocating low duties or no duties, it is apparent that th 
making of a new tariff will be fraught with considerable uncertainty until the lead 


In asking President-Elect Warren E. Harding and Vice-President-Elect Calvin 
Coolidge to give TEXTILE WORLD readers an expression of their present opinions 
of the country’s tariff problems the editors felt certain that the leaders of the new 
administration would reaffirm their previous statements and recommendations; in 


this belief we have not been disappointed. 

International bankers and steel manufacturers may renounce their belief in ade- 
quate protection, and Democratic Congressman and southern farmers may proclaim 
their conversion to protective principles. but our new President and Vice-President 
stand exactly where they have always stood: In favor of a protective tariff adequate 
enough to prevent domestic industry from being damaged by a flood of imports 
from debtor countries. 

With southern farmers and Democratic Congressmen advocating even higher pro- 
tective duties for special interests than life-long protectionists among manufacturers 
and Republican Congressmen, and with certain manufacturers and bankers, hereto- 


Tariff Views of President-Elect Harding 


Must Not Paralyze America to Restore Europe— 











Should Safeguard Industry, Agriculture and Labor traditions in that which touches man’s unprecedented prosperity. The s 
I f have changed from a jured. The Republican party solemnly duty to man Forward-looking, pro- no longer the open avenuc of 
oS eee ' spark deat this dal nat come to 9008 gressive, unswerving in devotion to national commerce. Competitive 
a ess al rewith Tie atebilite of Ammricaw dadustes. the constitutional Government, resentful of ports no longer challenged our 
I | trade balance, some ei aiie EM eas. ill executive absolutism—it proclaims un- tries, and the demand for our pi 
Lie i neil cs iealilaee diag) Tee eer » He faltering allegiance to the great princi- kept our factories running night 
+] d 5 ala. tae pmieee: O curity of Amer = fabor th st shall ples of justice and humanity upon which day All that we could raise 1 
. i A o a its purpose—to be achieved by delib this republic was founded, and from farms of fabricate in our fact 
i ae erate tariff revision, protective revision, which, pray God, we shall never depart. found a ready market at hon 
ie aiealel abroad The end of the war 
—_ eS as Sane abruptly, the demand for our pt 
a casi caualatiaaal amie declined, competition from abri ad 
i alicia aie ually returned, our products piled 
‘i our hands, prices declined and 
- \\", ai ployment spread, 
; We have passed through a pe 
a deflation which was as_ inevital 
I el the ut : 
a aR ; the rising and the setting of the 
a nee Per That deflation has nearly run its « 
C , 2 is becoming more apparent day | 
The turn has come and we shall 
: nee be upon the up-grade once mort 
ge ene substantial and permanent the 
s the lin i of business shall become will 
ol a upon our own plans and poli 
ey the progress of other countries 
oes stability and recuperation 
Air Foreign Competition Again Thr 
The threatening clouds of re 
ao which overhung Europe for a 
mor ' more after the armistice are rr 
5 their Steady progress is being mad 
oe industrial revival, and soon th 
- 7 ere struggle of international com] 
ee ne will again confront us. 
ol Vi aap P so El ‘i C li | T: “fr a bas it has already — 
Shem as ice-Pres.-Klect Coolidge on ‘Tarift nports for eleven months of th: 
\1 1 ' . a + - Beaks eiiton: Cs a at —s World ” dar year, 1920, amounted 
Spat = ankrupt Ameri a ~annot . ave a Bankrupt ork astounding total — of $5,013.00 
ie Pppoecte agra a a Greatest Revenue Comes From Greatest Production When we recall that the imp: 
- Sa ae the corresponding period 
e waived than for liqu W have recently held a national ideals of righteousness and justice. It amounted to $3 523.000.000. and 
the tort in undermin election The outstanding resu must be as Americans that we face the  jyal imports for the five vears 
1 hether products of that election was more than partisan problems of our nation and seek their ing the war never exceeded $1.81 
that w was the unalterable determination fair and just solution. We have not ggg. we can realize that. the 
\n ndust egrad f our country to be and remain in all been given a mandate of omnipotence. come to consider serioush 
\ li | weaken our whole things thoroughly American (hose We have not been entrusted with world enormously increasing imports 
tabi who, as a result that election, are t sponsorship But we have an inheri- ateorhed by the American peopl 
! ision we have a ! ed with the respons \ tance of obligation, of responsibility, Gf gut distress to American lal 
1. Our new merchant administering national affairs w ad- duty to the United States disaster to American industries 
vill much to ave tf os minister them in that spirit. They w Can Serve World Best by Serving The problem with which we 
, now and whenever occasion adopt that policy and apply it to all America First fronted is to prevent industt 
by a t evision of th he nation. They ought to come int Chis conception of our paramount re- tion on the one hand and it 
hat ‘4 our ce hostile to no section, subservient sponsibility is in no sense a denial of submergence on the other. Tra 
ed ! 1 tion, will to no sectior niluenced solely by international relationships, for inter- tween nations is desirable. TI 
uall devi phase of the requirements 1 nal weltare, national relationship implies primarily plete shutting off of internatiot 
\mer nd lture, the without reprisals, and without rewards, a recognition of national entity and merce is unthinkable. In fact 
| devel ent will become seek at all times ! | places the ational duty. We recognize the broad, statesman who ever came near 
nt element in Ame n econot ublic advantage universal claims of our common human- ing complete commercial isolat 
witl , he 1 niment of The great crises of history reveal the ity We subseril to the creed of world Thomas Jeff rson, the founder 
njury fundamentals national life Out ot brotherhood, but we recognize that we Democratic party. No one today 
Proper prot n, Ame n indust1 ur united effort in the Great War came can serve the world best by serving his half-formed wish that a sea 
1 Ame have the right to the abiding recognition « our com \merica first. We cannot go to the might separate the new world 
expect his h th hould pro mon interests and the inspiring con escue of a starving and stricken world old. But we are not willing t 
‘ re ¢ t would be an intolerable sciousness of our nationality It was we sink the ship that bears the cargo more than he was that Europ 
thir f we stood by and beheld ou as Americans that we fought on the of relief and friendship. We cannot dominate America either polit 
enterprise impaired and tr labor in- battlefields of Europe for American raise a bankrupt world to solvency if industrially. 





friends and enemies of protection have restated their tariff beliefs. 

The tariff statement that President-elect Harding has prepared for TEXT! 
WORLD is practically a verbatim copy of what he said on this subject to 1 
Home Market Club in Boston last May, at which time he and Governor Coolit 


were seated prophetically ‘at the right and 


left of Toastmaster Dowse. 









Vice-President-elect Coolidge’s- tariff statement is an abstract from his addre 
before the Southern Tariff Congress in Atlanta, Ga., last week. 


Harding and Coolidge, there they stan 


d! 


Their unchanged tariff convicti: 


are the fundamental principles to be followed in the framing of a new and adequ 


tariff. 


With these staunch and clear-thinking protectionists at the helm of St 


there is little fear that a single important domestic industry will be sacrificed in a 


misdirected effort to restore foreign industry and finance. 


whenever and wherever the necessity we permit America to become 
exists rupt. 
The party of Lincoln and of Roose- During the dread years of the | 
I - 


velt stands sharply aligned with its finest 











War this country witnessed a peri 










‘utens 
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n a speech delivered in Atlanta in 
81 William McKinley said: 

Upon what terms can we adopt a 

enue tariff system in this country? 

one way only Euro- 

to all 

disadvantages of 

The chief 

ction in the way of a revenue tarift 

the wages paid American working- 

and any return to that policy in- 

s a reduction of the t 

cannot afford to have cheap labor 

he United States 

e and equal citizenship. 

ment is in the hands of the masses, 

A not of the few. This is our boast 

it is a proud one. The condition 

he masses, their well-being, their in- 

their preparation for the 

duties which rest upon them, de- 

largely upon the of 

wages. It therefore, 

t the best possible wages attainable 

| be secured and maintained. This 











































































by accepting 
n conditions, and submitting 
discomforts and 


commercial rivals. ob- 


cost of labor 


This is a republic 


The 


(,0v- 


gence, 


scale indus- 


is essential, 


tal and fundamental. We cannot 
ut grave danger and serious dis- 
ince—we ought not under any cir- 
stance—adopt a policy which would 


down the wages and diminish the 
of the American working- 
Their welfare and independence, 
pt 


ted 


rts 


ogress and elevation, are closely 
to the welfare and independence: 
gress of the republic.” 


s has been the background of the 
which has been established and 
ed with great success by that 
and its predecessors which I rep 


and to which the people have 
entrusted the administration of 
No would clain 
represents all that is to be 
subject of 
home, 


Lsovernment one 


said 
the economic develop- 
and trad 
Conditions have changed 
will need to be 
eld in 


tion ot 


at relations 
and 
a careful resurvey 
irder to determine what 
former policy « 
conditions 
the 


an he 


order 


existing in 


provide for welfare 
lariff Benefits Must Be Evenly 
Distributed 


public 


t be said with too n 
the object 
welfare. But the 

country is made 


uch 


be sought 


em 
sok to 


economic 
of 
the 
aggregation of private 
it is no f 


up 


usiness enterprise, and 


“* nsists ot 


he 1 ! lals 
| n that it 
ind 


So criticism ot 


benefits private bus 


private individuals That 


the result as that is the object 

) But protection should be given 

14] manner that broadly speaking 
- t received by any private in- 
1819.00 t should not be disproportionate 

11 
ncreased public service which 
ite interest renders by reason 


= nefits derived from such pro- 
' It is axiomatic that what the 
lal is the public must pay for 
es rst object ever to be sought is 
; t security Whatever control 
tria merce is necessary to provide 
1 lition either through high pro- 
free trade in certain com- 
ll s for the public welfare. Na- 
oN ice means national indepen- 


T 
Whatever materials 


uct are neces- 
eat S that purpose must be produced 
lat was r the stimulus of protection 
det th to insure an adequate supply 
toda Must Buy as Well as Sell Abroad 
st 
ld been a debtor nation without 
o tod I T nt marine We have become a 
as nation and are attempting to 
olit per 1 merchant marine It is 
need national defence and na- 
elopment. There is a very 
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considerable coastwise commerce, but 
the great object of shipping is toreign 
trade, an exchange of products furnish- 
ing cargo both ways. We cannot long 


sell unless we buy; in fact the meaning 


of our being a creditor nation to an 
extent that has taxed the capital re- 
sources of the country is that we sold 
without buying, one man_ exporting 
goods and another man exporting capi- 
tal with which the purchaser might pay 
for the goods. That could not go on 


indefinitely. That condition probably 
accounts in part for our increased im- 
ports, decreased exports, and the low 
rate of foreign exchange. Ther 

the highly unsatisfactory economic con 
dition abroad accompanied there by a 
great inflation of the currency 


is also 


Must Recognize Interdependence 


changed con- 
old proble m 


Notwithstanding these 
ditions the 


our 


we have same 


provide for well 


to 
We have a great diversity of 
which are all entitled to cons 


economic are 
interests 


deration 


This will require a very careful adjust 
ment. In making that adjustment all 
must remember that each must support 


In the long run all in 
All are working for each 


the but 


others. 
terd¢ pendent 


other. All 


the ar¢ 


be at 


must dens 
supporting each other and all ought 1 
share the results of the prosperity « 
each other. If the tillers of the soil 
object to the price of their implements 
they must remember that industry 
nishes the only market for th 
ducts. If the manufacturer ects 
the price of food and raw mate he 
must remember that he cann I 
if those who furnish these di pros 
per Whatever pol cy s adopted, 


Our Country’s Fundamental Needs 


Maximum Economy 
sentials of a Strong 





HERE is an infinitely long list of 
National, State, and local problems 
which should be given the attent 
not only those in official 1 Sek 
citizen of this country Hoy l 
these problems are related to and d 
pendent on a fundamental que h 
which everyone is more or less ] 
that is, economy 
\ war alwavs produces waste and ex 
travagance When people or ern 
ents get into the habit of waste | 
extravagant spending, it is very difficult 
to bring them | normal. We are 
having that difficulty presented ul 
wn individual expenditures 
through the long line up to those of the 


National Government 


A Condition Difficult to Correct 
National G rn 


Speaking of the 


ment, thirty vears 


ago five indi 

lions of dollars paid its annual 

diturs s, and at that tim this 

a unt was very general l 

and considered to be exorbitant In th 

following twenty-five years, the ex] | 

tures of the Government increased t 

twice that amount, or a b 1 rs 
annually, and now after the war, wher 
we should have an annual 

of not more than that amount plus what 


is incident to our natural increas 


lat + 


population, it S estimated 


require not less than tw ns 
dollars a year 
If this condition were peculiar to th 


National Government, it would not 


so difficult to correct; but it is car 
on down through the state, county, and 
municipal expenditures and into eve 





WORLD 


must be pursued 


alike to what 


aS a great pr 


appli able we 


to what we sell. 


Should Avoid More Inflation 


e have sufferin 


been 





world is suffe the results 


ring trom 


ution and the exhaustion of capital 





by the war 


There is no power that 
can prevent this. We must all meet 
and pay this obligation \s we ha 
had less inflation and less exhaustion, 
we shall suffer less than others. But 
we cannot escape from bearing a shar¢ 


that has overtaken other 


Our great d 


of the reaction 


countries oI anger is that we 
may be led into more inflation and the 
seeking « relic n unsound remedies 


must all 


The Gi 


We 


vork out out 


vernment can and must help 

it is necessary for the people to re 
ber that in America they are the 
ernment Little is gained by shifting 
burdens from those who have bec 
wise and improvident to those wh« 
nnocent or such a cours¢ 

The real concern of the nation 
merely in the erecting of great 


It is the 


in building of ma 
womanhood. The interest of the 
ernment in industrial policies 
marily in national revenue, na 
enc¢ id the weltare the 
The greatest revenue comes ( 
greatest production, not the 

rts Na ( | le ence 
upon the skill « people an 
liversity ir industries he 
are of th le depends n 
tur t » | VI ent and 1 
ty to pay good wages These 

jects toward hich tl I 1 

direct its industrial policy 


and Production Es- 
Economic Position 
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walk S 

: 2 st e wh his 
does ( prevail Vi t ] S 
1 to the eaicit +} A 2 

he al I ised ts 

NX » hett xa n! 1 situat 
i tha h wena Alt 


vhich has n, I think, a usually 
well vi 1 mun palit There has 
( hee ra hat ty 
kind, and ry I has 
ll-advisedly exy led: t, its tax te 
creased last vear 1 ty per cent 
This increase tax n is not d t 
1 failure t 1 reas iluations 
I t a i ( nditt 
every department | er 
nt 
The Endless Circle Must Contract 
Every one believes we should reduce 
th ost of 1 New administrati ns, 
Nat i Sta lad ered 
that al t: t th 5 I annot 
} ed d unless the vh i 
+1, reas ] pe c + t c 
esult the war are will to take a 
portionate decreas vages as the 
t living gcraduall luced. Th 
rw ements should go hand in } 
1 a failure t lo this will nef 
anvone 
Vhen the cost of loubl t 
necessitates a. similat 7 , 
mun erat f S e; but the pers 
per 1 th + bette ff 
than he or she 1 t t were 
half the present t The whole 
i rusn'¢ ts at less circle which 
‘ be changed without a willingness 
+ . nditions as the exist 


The Alternative of Distress and Disastet 


eae 


Or C¢ nome p< Sit 1) 
the actice of the greates 
the part r every nd dt i 
t eTn ental I othe 
at rT du { Oo! al can ) 
heenl action With 
ioe | 
] ha S I 
even disas 
\s s possible natural | 
pre ul It S lly t¢ tr 
every kind ictivity by legis] 
when | ) lize the truth 
nelusion there will be no d 
the result do not speak a 
mist, but e who re 
ficulties c¢ onting and 
lesire that the ght step, not 
sion ¢ wi ones, sha | 
Kractiin> thd 
Thus May Taxes Be Reduced 
Let « lividual, eve 
and hat dl 
ST { rnmet 
hether a p ed expend 
lutely necessary If not, it 
( intil ditions are adjust 
times ha ecome normal, 
ssity should be based 
quirements and 1 the selfish « 
the individual or the pre re 
seeking vernmental ex 
These things are always with 
they should be eliminated as far 
sible | differentiating betwé 
thir l necessary and tl 
ve think we want, and, in the 
ernment, those things urge 
{ s assumed there are nex 
treasuries to provide them 
Everyone is complaining of ta 
Taxat unnot be reduced ur 
necessaries are cut out and the 
ippointed for the benefit of 
who have to pay the bills 
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the 
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urs 


most 


\sa ‘ t, it we ys 
any part al therenc¢ al 
ditures Wwcre 4 eased Ol le I 
the same proportion if we had 
selves consid that is, tl 

the United States, bu ( 
consideration te ‘ond Ise 
fatin t Wares Ppa ( the 
pre luction Wi ust make 1 
to correspond with those h 
tries I neans an increas 
oreign-made products, which 
means a lessening ot employt 
Un ted States U empk 
hard times and all the distress 
dents that ox with h: 1 t es 


Hon. John W. Weeks 
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The tariff needs and views of the various branches of the textile industry have 
been presented in preliminary form to the House Ways and Means Committee and 
the briefs of the committees representing the wool and cotton manufacturers are 






published herewith almost in their entirety. 





Both the committee of cotton manufacturers, headed by Arthur H. Lowe, and 
that of wool manufacturers, of which Col. John P. Wood is chairman, are repre- 

ntative of all of the leading associations of their respective branches of the indus- 
It is the first time, in fact, that these leading branches of the industry have had 
the benefit of such completely centralized representation at tariff hearings. 


While the 
they 
press the outsider and Congressmen more favorably than the moderateness of their 










irs 









tariff problems of cotton and wool manufacturers vary in detail mate- 
principles in common, and nothing is likely to im- 






rially have certain basic 













Wool Manufacturers Tariff Brief 


a , : 
Presented to Ways and Means Committee 
for Tariff Committee of Manufacturers 










By ( John P. u d, chairmat 
a til rst nee in tariff legislatior brougl Ini . 
‘f f legislati rought to the United States in ex- 
the prompt enactment of an adk pectation of speculative profits. The ex 
rotective temporary law for ess of these imports beyond current 
I ng emerge } consumptive requirements was so large 





\ } l revici + : . 
\ eneral revision of the tarift c that it was several years before they 



























































Lid { fore merchandise lay it is sought to avoid. And thoug 
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Tariff Briefs of Wool and Cotton Industries 


tariff demands. Little more is advocated than duties that will balance the differen 
between production costs abroad and in this country. 

Upon certain broad basie principles both committees are united. They emphasi 
the necessity of the re-enactment promptly of some former adequately protectiy 
tariff (either the Dingley or the Payne-Aldrich) to prevent the flooding of o 
markets with foreign goods imported speculatively in anticipation of higher duti 

They recognize the need of supplementary tariff legislation that will equalize | 
effect of depreciated foreign exchange and both emphasize the part that Ameri: 
valuations, instead of foreign, might play in this connection. 

Both protest against the idea that low tariff duties are necessary to allow foreiy 
debts to be paid in this country with goods at the expense of domestic industry a: 
labor. They rightly hold that no domestic industry should be endangered or ; 


rificed to make it easier to discharge these foreign debts. 


as, with due investigation and delibe: 
tion, it can be formulated. 

There will also be a need for th 
actment of an anti-dumping law such 
has already been recommended by 
committee 
Must Offset Effect of Depreciated 

change 

And method should be dey 
to off-set the large premium or bot 
which the present exchange rates | 
importations. Although 


the exchange rates may make many of 
the duties insufficient they will at least 
be much more effective than those of 
the present law, in keeping the quantity 
of imports within the compass of cur- 


e 


rent consumption. 

The zeal for re¢ 
appear before your 
therefore be tempered to the acceptance 
of this temporary measure for their re- 
lief, without delaying its adoption to 
accomplish needed changes which it will 


those who 
should 


vision ot 


committee 
some 


upon 
special advantage which foreign g 


h of the in- (Continued on page 428 


some extent the importance 


by. 


accomplished and made effective were all absorbed. And the surplus of be agreed ought to be accomplished in 
1 less than a year In every supply so depressed the markets for the more permanent act that should now have will disappear eventual] 
Y us revision made during the past many varieties of merchandise that a supersede the emergency tariff as soon (Continued on page 345) 
juarter century trom nine to eleven’ considerable period passed after its en ° ° , 
ths have elapsed from the time the actment before the revival and _stabili Tariff Brief of Cotton Manufacturers 
was begun until the new law | ation of business was realized, which , ° . . 
ime operative The revision now in that law was designed to at complish Committee Representing Several Manu- 
ont platior il doubt cs : . . . 
~ = ot in ones ee ee a a facturing Associations Present Report 
irred in the industrial conditions it Before By Arthur H. Lowe, chairman 
gn countries which must be taker If a similar delay should occur now HAVE been selected to represent the dustry. Upon its successful ope: 
wccount to determine what rates the result would be more serious and general cotton manufacturing indus- rests the demand for and prices « 
iry to safecuard domestic in- more lasting than then, because the try. This industry is one of the three ton, one of the great staple prod 
und with the utmost diligence present tariff rates are much lower than great essential industries — feeding, the soil 
juire many weeks t bta those which were superseded by the housing and clothing the peopl [he subsidiary industries, su 
rmation, which he past Dingley Act, the pressure of foreign The committee, of which I am the building materials, machinery, su 
LY en a ssible wl er q competition much greater now than general chairman, is made up of repre cotton, coal, dyestuffs, starch, trat 
is undertaken then, and the unusual premium upon sentative members of the National tation and distribution of the pi 
| intricat tors lil he de mportations which the present rates of Council of American Cotton Manuta if the mills are enormous. 
exch with which exchange offer did not then exist turers; the American Association ot The cotton industry, all the wa 
evisions were not ned If a flood of portations greatly in Cotton Manufacturers, having an office the plantation to the consumer, 
he pi er that mus ww «excess current requirements is pet at Charlotte, N. C.; the National Asso large taxes, local, state and 
And if, as has been pro- mitted to enter the country’s commerce iation of Cotton Manufacturers, hav- These taxes are much needed 
| 51 advisable. the rate uring the many months that a general ing an office in Boston, Mass.; the Asso- present time That this needed 
ipplied a different metho: evision will require, domestic business ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants, to the Government may conti 
from that which has here will. if such a th possible, be more having an office in New York City, and submit that the manufacture ot 
mploved, ad at sly d tha no revision the Arkwright Club, having an office in in this country should be enc 
red to draft schedules wi C1 ad evet hose Boston, Mass., representing fully 1,000 and protected 
with the new method. Here ranches of trade which derive benefit Mills, including finishing plants, print Need of Protection 
\ however reat. the indirectly the protective system works and bleachers, north and south its Chetemem is 2008 ot a 1 
i 1 rates, has been, to a large ex- would be depressed by the weight of These organizations and mills are rep similar to this, you said, sir: 

i ished by m alterations redundant supplies overhanging their resented by a consolidated committee of “Tf it is true that we are ex} 
ce existing law. S sion as. markets thirty-two gentlemen cotton to Belgium and that th 
understand will be made by the new Speculative imports made during the Extent of Industry making it up into the finished 

( 1 will juire the framing of revisionary period in excess of require 1 sail F a by Belgian labor and bringing 
ntirely new act. However earnest ments would also largely and adversely ee depois ee com into the United States, and that 
the purpose of Congress, it is unlikely affect the Government's income, because PENCE IS ae = gee Panga being sold in competition with 
that such a new act can become opera f importation of the excess could be '"8 enterprises of the nation and has ra product, do you agree with me 
e before 1922 leferred until needed the new and imvestment estimated at approximately rould be a g d pl to increa 
$2.000,000,000. About $750,000,000 of Woule be a good plan to mere 
Must Restrict Imports Pending Revision higher rates would apply and the th; ara = ere ace duty on that finished article to 
Kes ; na be commmntionian to. ee the cotton growing states, and cael F oe fie than United 
lf the present law had been designed eae rrespondingly $1,250.000,000 in the non-cotton growing the proc uction Oo! itm the United 
Ss a protective measure, the delay of a eee Ls states. so that American labor and me 
ar in revising it would not be of Must Re-enact Some Former Protective It is estimated that 190,000 cotton mill capital could get the benefit? 
ous importance. But the purpose of Tariff operatives are employed in the mills in sue wise words wie _ 
nactnent having avowedly been to It is tor these reasons that we im-_ the cotton growing states, and 250,000 in cable today, for the reason oat 
liminate entirely the principle of pro- press upon you the paramount need for the mills in the non-cotton growing even more important that the la 
ion trom our revenue system, 1m a prompt re-enactment ot one of the states, a total of 430,000 employes, with the country should be employed 
s arriving during the ensuing year former protective tariff laws. Such a probably a million and a half people = Our PERRI S5 the ¢ 
would be subject only to the lowest of law admittedly will not be wholly satis- directly dependent upon wages paid by ment needs revenue; the work 
eV ue duties factory to any one; certain it is that the our cotton mills. need employment ; the mae 
The certainty of eventual change from present rates of exchange will make About 6,420,000 bales of cotton were needs the orders, that will be pla 
W higher duties invites large im- most of the duties inadequate, whatever consumed in this country in 1920. Of foreign goods, unless immediate 
ports for speculative purposes. The they might have been under pre-war this amount, about 3,500,000 bales, or 56 'S made in the tariff law. 
ynly ision during more than half a_ conditions But only a pre-existing per cent., were consumed in the cotton Increased Revenue Needed 
entury when such a change was made law can be enacted promptly enough to growing states, and 2,920,000 bales, or Our committees have held man: 
was the adoption of the Dingley provide for the present emergency. 44 per cent., were consumed in the nin- ings. We have considered a1 
tariff in 1897. During the months that Any attempt to revise and amend it cotton growing states. cussed the subject from many 
ll was under consideration vast quanti- would inevitably result in the very de- These figures are given to show to and our conclusions are unanimous ! 
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Textile Manufacturers Optimistic on Outlook 


Throughout the expressions of opinion from leading manufacturers in various 

visions of the textile industry which follow a distinct note of optimism is apparent. 
\\ hile opinions vary as to whether deflation has been absolutely completed, yet all 

ree that general experience since the first of the year has been encouraging and 
points to a better demand for merchandise, if it has not already arrived. 

it is the general feeling that with the reduction in wages, which has been more 

less general throughout the industry, there bas come increased efficiency which 

kes for larger production and a lessened cost. While few are willing to prophesy 


We look to the future with a great 
deal of confidence and firmly believe 
that we are going to have a practically 
normal business by March or April of 
this year.—Grorce H. Hopeson, 
president and general manager, Cleve- 
land Worsted Mills, Cleveland, Ohio 

Reduced Costs Favorable 


In New Bedford the cloth mills have 
taken, I am told, a considerable busi 
ness at prices that vary from no profit 
to some profit. 

The yarn mills have had as yet very 


Labor Conditions Better 

’s a wise man that dares to prophesy 
hese times. Nobody knows what the 
ire will be. 

\e feel that prices in our line of mer- 
indise have been deflated to such a 
nt that we cannot see how they can 
to lower levels for the present. The 
ges of labor in our industry have 
n reduced 22% per cent., and our 
c raw  material—wool—is lower 
ed in some grades than in pre-war 
s, and on all grades of wool, the 


vice 


es are down over 50 per cent. from little, if any, new business, though there 
peak prices of 1920. seem to be indications that some of the 
here is no particular demand from knitters will shortly be calling for yarn, 
woolen trade as yet, but a more and will expect to buy cheaply. The 
timistic feeling prevails and a more tire yarn business is still flat, though 


rable outlook for a gradual increase 
usiness. 
he raw material people appear to be 


indications are that fabric made some 
time ago is being used in tires, and yarn 
will before long be needed to make new 


he expectant state, with an eye to fabric, and then, of course, spinning 
tariff and an eye on Europe. mills will have their inning in that 
ndition of labor is better than at trade. 

time since 1912—-Wm. M. Woon, So much for the present situation 
lent American Woolen Company, As to there being need for merchandise, 


is undoubt 
edly no question, and I expect that dur 
ing the spring or summer all mills will 
have resumed at least full time, and by 
that time reduced costs affected by lower 


n. no matter what it is, ther: 
Buying Improved 
loubtedly buyers of dry 
ally feel that the bottom has been 
d and that they can now operate 


2 OC rds 


feeling of confidence that goods prices for raw material, and lower wag: 
t going to be lower, but. that, schedules, will have reached, in some 
any change take place, they cases at least, the consumer on a lows 
be higher, with the result that a basis, thus further reducing the cost 





| improvement in buying has living. With this basis of r 
place since the first of the year duced costs, a basis of prices 
ir looms are now all running full for the finished article must 
something they have not done for soon be reached that will full { 
st six months restore confidence to the buy J 
opinion is that the low point has ing public, and a 
ached on wool and we sincerely when that is donea 
that no further reductions will return of normal 450 
take place in labor. The only conditions with I>) 
where we could look for a fur full-time opera 
leflation in the cloth business tions I look for- 400 
in many of the supplies which ward to. — JAMEs / 
nto manufacturing and which are THOMSON, _ treas / 
irly so large a part as wool and urer, Fairhaven / 
We refer particularly to coal, Mills, New | 
ffs, leathers, bobbins and things of Jedford, wy /) 
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Price Peak and Bust or a Disastrous Departure from “ Normaley ” 


panic paralvzed business so tha carefully, so that capital will be « 
still served for the enlargement and 
As as the wheels ~ pica provement of business . D. Massey 
around again thers t, Columbus, Georgia 
} 1 } 
: e a reasonably long per : . yo 
ent , ? , pe Necessity for Efficiency 
K f prosperous business 
Ww 3 \s I have always preached Che market for the cloths which we 
$325 War means waste instead of Manufacture has reached a point wher 
wealth, and no fool is based on present material and labo 
bigger than the one there is no profit to us; we, therefor 
450\ who looked for the war Camnot see how prices can be reduced 
X to create prosperity. It further, unless there is at least a corre 
was a sort of explo sponding reduction in our cost 
sion which put a lot of I believe, eventually wages will 
wealth in the hands lower, but I do not know how rapid! 
some and took it awav this decline will take place As far a 
tror thers, but t Wwe can see, Wage textile operative 
\ could not . n this section |! ee d ull 
\ ise thea ] tl 
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whether further wage reductions are to be witnessed, yet the gradual reduction in 
living costs is regarded as putting labor in a for 
years. 


better position than 


several 


Lower costs of raw material and supplies are anticipated in certain directions and 
if this condition is realized the prospect of more satisfactory margins of profit is 
thought to be considerably brighter. Much of the increased business that has been 
witnessed of late has been put through at an entire absence of profit, but buyers are 
expected to increase their commitments as they realize that prices can go no lower. 


A General Improvement manent 





of the country, as rea 

The full measure of depression has Wealth is composed entirely of the prod 
vccurred in the textile industry ucts of the earth, plus the labor used 

It is well known that cotton 1s at an Putting them into marketable form 
unexpectedly low basis. Wages have [he destruction of human life and 
been reduced, and profits have dis- Property could only impoverish and not 
appeared Consequently there is no build up any country in a permanent 
other material left to “deflate” on fur- sense. 
ther. However, with modern appliances, 


[his was amply demonstrated by th wealth can be created so much more 
that a 


faut rapidly than before that recovery fron 


great majority of the mills ; 
elles eisted nt sam-on: sheet tame seme the recent war will be more rapid than 
months ago. More of them are now ‘'0™ wars of the old time 
running full time than formerly, and And now if the Harding Administra 


. . “i tia ’ ¢ 
this is because some signs of improve- "0" Will only sweep out, dust out and 


ment in business have taken place umigate the trash and travesties and 
As to the outlook for the future. of absurdities of the Wilson Administra 
eourse that is a guess Personallv I tion, and economize expenditures, and 


cut down the absurd 


Impose d, 


look for a gradual improvement, but n taxes now being 


boom it will go a long way toward 


Inherently the country is sound, and making economy and prosperity in pr 
as soon as the results of the crazy boom Yate life. 
have been liquidated, so that money can One of the main reasons for the 
be borrowed cheaply, heavy building op cent extravagance was the foolish form 
erations will go ahead, like railroad re- ©! come tax imposed. A man woul 
pairs, road building, construction of much rather waste his money himself 
large warehouses, office buildings, et than to turn it over to the Gover 
When such operations are under way, to waste, under the excess | 
of course, unemployment will disappear plan 
and the wages being earned will in turn With a rational tax, when a 


the purchase of miscellaneous could not apparently gain by was 
Se other words the meas he will govern his own outlays more 


stimulate 
merchandise 














Credit Outlook for 1921 in Textile Industry 


Reasons for Price 


Factors Which Tend Toward Optimism in 
All Branches From Consumer to Mill 


In the appended article the author assumes particular knowledge of the 
transactions that exist on a credit basis between commission houses and 
bankers and the cutter-up, the wholesaler and important department stores, 
and this assumption of knowledge is based on the comparative records of 
daily orders of mills reported for the merchandise to be shipped to the 
classes of trade mentioned, the payments these customers make to the mills, 
and from the inquiries from banks regarding loans to these concerns. 

The author's claim to be in a position to analyze the condition of the mill 


customers from a financial standpoint is based on a record of comparative 


statements from year to year on each division of trade. A comparative record 


of the number of orders placed each season by each manufacturer is kept. 
Each year about ninety per cent. of the statements of cloak and suit manufac- 
turers are received, and these statements are compared with the condition as 
shown in the previous vear. By bringing these statements together the col- 
lective percentage of the stocks on hand, the outstanding accounts, the amount 
owing for merchandise and the amount owing for borrowed money can be 
shown. 

The condition of the country 


as seen by the author is better from his view- 
point than for nine years. 


nore actual money in 1919 and 
‘ 1 

articl rived from cot- 

1 than ever before, and 

time bought very unwisely, 


a zed vhile in the last six months of the year, 
Turn Upward Due vbe the holiday season excluded, 


textile trade e have had our’ bought as little 
ipward 


as possible 
yrresponding During this entire period there was 
u reduction in the quantity pur- 
on account of the high price 
is generally known that the aver- 
ge individual, under the most advan- 


‘ 11 


ageous circumstances, seldom buys in 
excess of the requirements of a few 
months. But all effort to judge in ad- 
vance, with any degree of accuracy, the 
buying of the public, unless lack of em- 
ployment has been very widespread for 
a long period, is a very difficult task and 
u ends where it begat The only 
nclusion to draw at the 

the public has obtained 
amount spent during 

nths, and that there 

dency toward 

months just 

employment has 

despread for 

that wages 


Thinking of consuming element 


general, it ems that th eatures 
; vershadow the 
larly when 


mpared 


j 


department 
other lines, 
n points t 
stocks are 
At the same 
1 condition 
with their purchasing 


umer must 


liate purchases by the requirements in this 


doubt the individual 


As the retailer was the last to obt 
advantage when prices went up, s 
the same method of accounting 
buying was the last to make reduct 
when prices went down. Their pr 
now reflect the new basis of cost 
them and should act as a very imj 
tant stimulant to consumption 


Cutter-Up and Wholesaler 


Unfortunately it is now about th 
days too soon to give the exact 
solidated percentages of the var 
items in the financial statements oi 
division of trade, compared with 
figures for January, 1920. But 
the hundreds of statements submit 
so far, it is not difficult to forecast 
very decided trend of the conditior 


mill customers 


January, 1920, seventy-fiv: 


cent. of the financial statements « 
concerns showed heavy stocks < 
chandise on hand and heavy indel 
ness to banks and merchandise credit 

\nd back of that were the extre1 
large contracts for future delivery 
the statements this year were not 
than last year from a financial st 
point, this one fact regarding cont: 
should be an important reason tor 
timism 

This reference is mace particu 
to the great majority of mill cust 
-the mills that manufacture w 
and worsted cloth, cotton piece 
of every nature excepting one 
heavy cotton fabrics, knit goods 
silk piece goods—not to the few ex 
tionally large concerns whose very 
made liquidation last fall partic 
difficult 

These figures for January, 1921 
show that the assets are 

1. Stocks unusually low in ‘ 
stances and seldom more thar 


erat 
) 


2. A large portion of the mercha 
on hand with cutters 1s manutacti 
into garments with the cost ot 
paid 
accounts represent 
amount compared 
sales, showing satisfactory payment 
F customers 
id the liabilities are 
‘or merchandise in sevent 
per cent of the cases considerabl 
low in amount the value of the 
handise on hand, showing that at 
these stocks has already 
the maturing 
f the 
ndebtedness entirely 
cent. of the a 


is under $100,000 


manutfactu 
at the present time, 
the past sixty days 


suit division 1s in exct 
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Problems Which Confront Textile Export Trade 


in an attempt to analyze the present export situation from the domestic standpoint, 
taking into account the abnormal conditions which have obtained during the last 
twelve months and attempting to base any forecast of the future upon these events or 
upon the present status, one is confronted with unusual difficulties that comprehend 
not only the situation in all its ramifications in this country, but also conditions of a 
commercial, economic and financial nature the world over. 

The world war and the succession of events in its train have so interfered with 
the orderly procedure in the export market that they have left a chaotic condition 
unparalleled in the history of dry goods distribution not only in this country, but in 
il! countries where American merchandise has been or is to-day being used. This 
chaos is merely the reflection of the war's upheaval, and is only natural in view of 
the upset conditions that the titanic struggle brought upon the human race. 

And yet war is not the only influence that has been brought into play to create 
, situation, the solution of which puzzles the brightest of minds and which will tax 


was thought during the war and 
some time thereafter that the re- 
uced productive capacity of foreign 
untries and the necessity of sup- 
native requirements would 
about continued operations of 
buyers and a maintenance ot 
trade from this to other coun- 
orn of necessity and nurtured by 
ty other than our own. For some 
this was so, but financial condi- 
have continued to be so unsettled 
ng countries dependent upon im- 
xtiles for their current needs 
these conditions have more than 
racted any necessity for purchas- 
vhile the recuperative ability of 
manufacturing countries has 
sufficient to supply the compara- 
slight needs of these buyers. Con- 
tly, whereas the foreign buyer 
rced into the American market 
¢ the war and for some time there- 
he can now discriminate as to the 
S ot his merchandise requirements, 
ded he is financially able to meet 
rms of payment. 


Will Export Trade Return? 


rally the question is prominent 

minds of those interested in the 

1 ) export trade as to whether it can 

ected there will be an eventual re- 

normel conditions, by normal 

ng the status that obtained before 

enting ir, while in the background is the 

} question as to, whether the foot- 

ts secured during the war period, 

reign buyers flocked to this mar- 

secure merchandise unavailable 

it e Is re, can be retained and devel- 

there was every reason to be- 

e me! t would be as long as the war 
t t ind for some time thereafter. 

nost impossible to answer this 

n either positively or negatively 

rect assertion. It is appreciated 

s country will be confronted by 

| increasing competition § as 





\ turing nations regain their nor- 
00 I ! tus \s stated above, the re- 
e el ability of our 
] 


foreign 
rs has been surprising. This 
onst! ton naturally must be looked for, 
1 ! first place, from England, al- 
s not the only country in po- 
ntend actively for supremacy 
s I textile markets of the world. 
to a large degree unhampered 

war, has made remarkable 
W n its development of demand 
us markets, notably China 
while the Red Sea has also 

uence of Japans s¢ low-priced 
nsequent ability to produce 


the 5 merchandise. 
dus $ 
England’s Export Activity 
s \ ; , 
ay : g as the machinery of Lanca- 
eXct aur not constantly employed to its 
3) ipa there will be the likelihood 


must receive due consideration. 


have been going from bad to worse. 


of ever-increasing on the part assistance to countries where there is 
ot British merchants capture trade possibility of competition from the 
not only in her own colonies, but also manufacturing standpoint It is said 
in other markets necessary for the suc- that she is not possessed of the money 
cessful operation of English mills. There wherewith to grant such accommoda- 
seems to be a disinclination on the part tions. However, this may be, it is cet 
of English political and economic lead- tain that loans will be made, and are 
ers to retrain granting financial being made where she can be assured 
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TEXTILE WORLD originated recently the idea of tabulating our total 
exports and imports for the purpose of emphasizing the rapidly diminishing 
difference between the two. The graphic story of these figures for the last two 
years, which is here charted for the first time, tells the story of our foreign 
textile trade in a form more easily visualized. 

The statistics are charted by months and in millions of dollars, each space 
representing $20,000,000. The black body represents the difference between 
imports and exports. or the textile balance of trade, the bottom outline of 
the black body representing total imports, and the top line total exports. 

The chart emphasizes the steadily decreasing balance between imports and 
exports, despite the increase in both of the latter items during 1920, a balance 
that soon may be wiped out entirely by a further increase in imports. An 
interesting, but comparatively unimportant, feature of the chart is the seasonal 
character of both imports and exports as shown by the radical decrease in 
both at the end of every half year, or during June-July and December-January. 

The following table gives exports. imports and balance of textile trade by 
months from January. 1919. to December, 1920. the figures for the latter month 


not yet being available: 


August 
September 
October 


November 





the ingenuity of merchants and financiers for a long time to come. Although the 
basic cause of this upset in human plans, the war has been supplemented by mer- 
chandising inaccuracies, speculative tendencies and uneconomic procedure which 
have all contributed to the present mixed and unsatisfactory status, and which in 
any review of the export history of 1920, and in a forecast of possibilities for 1921 


While the war has been concluded nominally well over two vears. vet it was 
not until the latter part of 1920 that the disastrous consequences of commercial un- 
settlement resultant upon business inflation and speculative purchases began to show 
themselves in a marked degree in the export field. 


Ever since that time matters 


Although as the new year develops there are 
elements in the situation which appear to indicate light on the horizon and the pos- 
sible dawning of a better day, nevertheless the clouds have not been dissipated by 
any means, and the outlook is far from plain or determined. 


lat the purchasing powers of the coun 





try will result in control of these i 
kets by the British Empire Kor 
reason i export tact S al pate 
tha t ou export purchases uk 
t sible Britain t h S 
inde ( ilwa \W Cre ( ny 

t ked ) 1 S¢ rit 
ness trot uyll rkets 1 | 
financially or otherwise by England 
other w rds, it s felt that ever ¢ 
will be put forth by British 
turers t btain ey possible n 
every pos ( al even at the s 
Nee pront in ¢ le { ( un t 
lets de led] nterfered \W h d | 
war. Of course, it is claimed that there 
are certain qualities of goods made in 
American mills with large production 
against which the Englishman cannot 
compete, but wherever it is possible 
for the latter to do so the \merican 
manutacturer is hkely to witness in 
creasingly severe competition 

Instances to illustrate this probabil 


y have only lately been reported in th 
local market. \ comparatively large 
rder for duck to go to Australia, sin 

lar orders for which have been taken 
locally, has only lately been placed with 
England It is also reported that orders 
on certain lines of prints for Australia 


on which a very satisfactory trade had 


een deve ped with | il Ouses ire 
being held in abeyance, the buyer await 
ing advices from England as to the 
price at which these will be accepted 


Of course, the matter of exchange en 


ters into consideration and applies n 

only to trade with this particular coun 
try, but with all other countries as well 
\s long as exchange 1s against th 
United States to the extent that it is, 
and as long as it remains in such an 
unsettled state, the possibilities of com 
petition are thereby enhanced Lhe 
uestion of Germany's future part in the 
export game 1S most ndeterminate at 
the present time Her manufacturin 
bility is recognized and provided witl 
raw material, which it is predicted she 
will eventually se ure, she may be I 


position, before many expect, 1 pI 


de a decided degree of competition 
yr various world markets. In this sh 
will be aided by rates of exchange n 
her favor and against this country. As 
also mentioned above, the competition 
Japan is proving a very set hand 


Status of Certain Markets 


With regard to China, the outlook for 
early resumption of American busin¢ 
is decidedly poor. American export 
houses with China connections are ré 
ported to be possessors Of a goodly 
quantity of drafts drawn against China 

(Continued on page 231) 
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A Tax on Every Sale or Turnover of Commodities— 
Repeal of Surtaxes, Excess Profit and Luxury Taxes 


By Charles E. Lord, Author of “Taxing a Soap Bubble” 


Charles E. Lord has been one of the most effective proponents of a com- 
modity sales tax as a substitute for Federal excess profit taxes, surtaxes and 
luxury taxes, and has the honor of having been one of the first to exploit this 
form of taxation in this country. His article, “ Taxing a Soap Bubble,” which 
appeared in TEXTILE*WORLD in February of last year, and which has 
probably been more extensively read and quoted than any other exposition 
of the subject, has its sequel in “ The Bubble Has Burst—What Next? ” which 
Mr. Lord has kindly prepared in answer to the request of the editors of 
TEXTILE WORLD and is a most effective presentation of the arguments of 
opponents and of proponents. 

Interest of textile manufacturers and merchants in Mr. Lord’s article should 
be heightened by his explanation of the operation of the commodity sales tax 
in this industry, and also by his prominent identification with the industry 
as president of the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Chester, Pa.. and a member 
of the dry goods commission firm of Galey & Lord of this city. 

The Federal tax situation is concisely summed up by Mr. Lord in the 
following statement: 

“The problem is no longer one of substituting a general sales tax for the 
excess profits tax, or, indeed, a general sales tax as an alternative for special 
excise taxes, but rather of the imperative need of the general sales tax as a 
certain and dependable source of revenue to fill the gap caused by the actual 
elimination of the excess profits tax and of the higher surtaxes resulting from 
the recession in business profits. That bubble has burst. The*gap in revenue 
cannot be filled by special excise taxes, each of which is being and will be 
contested by businesses objecting to discriminatory taxes on special articles, 
and our immediate consideration, therefore, should be not as to the need of 
a general sales tax, but as to its rate and proper application.” 


Though one economist recently stated 
at “to the extent that the profits tax 

s a general tax and falls with compara- 
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enterprise, difficult to see how 
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A Real Basis of Agreement 


ommittees 


plans submitted to them. Would it not 

help to lead toward a final concentra- 
tion upon the best method if they, and 

we, test each suggestion by some 
sonable non-contentious 
prising what ought to be 
] should be sought? 


what 
That Which Should Be 


Some 


rea- 
formula com- 
avoided and 


Avoided 


of those who have studied the 
that a substantial basis 
of agreement exists upon these points: 

That we 


matter believe 
should avoid any system of 
taxation, the present othe 
which 


one or any 

(a) Tends to concentrate taxes in 
spots. thereby invariably creating an in- 
flated situation and one which artificially 
interferes with the operation of natural 
laws and compels the ordinary activities 
of the nation to conform to extremes of 
tax interference; 

(b) Which emphasizes class distine: 
tions and fosters the belief that any cit- 
izen in a republic should escape his just. 
if small. contribution 
ernment’s maintenance: 


towards his Gov- 

(ce) Which operates to tax income de- 
rived by from work. 
from risk skill in a greater 
amount than income derived from capital 
securely invested: 

(d) Which is indefinite, undefinable 
and which must be adjusted to artificial 
balances and compensations: 

(e) Which is costly and difficult in its 
administration : 

(f) Which of the 
liability to accrue in one year while its 
collection is spread over the following 
year; and 

(g) Which bases the body of the rev- 
enue on = anything 
variable. 
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should seek to secure the 


required revenue by: 


follow in securing the necessary rey 


Unfortunately, they are confused (a) The levy of a tax at a very low 


rate of the sort which will be very broad 


and the wide variance f the in its application, and so produce a sub- 


stantial part of the revenue needed— s; 
a tax as will tend to normalize dom: 
conditions and place this country i; 
distinctly advantageous position in ex; 
trade; 

(b) The application of income | 
tion chiefly in the form of a flat fi 
rate upon individual net income 
another flat fixed rate upon the inc 
of corporations, neither rate high eno 
to interfere with normal healthy gro 
and expansion or to force the shiftin 
the tax; 

(c) The measuring “ability to p 
by modifying and controlling factor 
as to obtain a fair application of 
burden as between taxpayers wit! 
further attempts at experimentation 
social or business problems; 

(d) The levying of a major porti: 
taxation in a form which will permi 
being collected as it accrues; 

(e) The proper application of es 
taxes (as the tobacco tax) 
taxes (as customs duties): 

(f) A simplification of form and 
nition which will enable every taxp 
to ‘know his tax liability with a cu: 
and full acquittance on payment; 

(g) The basing of all 
sources reasonably stable. 

Proposals That Fail to Stand the ‘ 

So tested, it will be found that 
of the current suggestions fall 
wayside and may be discarded, nat 
ing the field of study and clarifyin 
situation. Under such a test, wha 
comes of the proposal of the Nat 
Credit Men’s Association and the 
sumption that net income is pract 
the test of “ability to pay,’ 
their that all income 
capital in their stat 
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Finally, to refer to only one 
proposal, what becomes of the 
tion of the proposed tax on the 1 
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holding real estate with the constitu- 


nal difficulties involved in that sug-° 


gestion: 

The knowledge is daily becoming 
re general that such suggested meth- 
will not meet the situation success- 
ly or form any permanent solution 
the reason that they have in them 
seeds of evils as great as those from 
ch we are now suffering. Being 
nded on false premises, the whole 
orate superstructure with its make- 
fts and balances must eventually fall 
its own weight. 


resent Disguised Consumption Taxes 


h So it is that while recognizing the de- 

f sirability of income taxation in a sim- 

1, modified and easily defined form, 

. the possibilities of well tested ex- 


‘ taxes and customs levies, we are led 
he eek a different source for the addi- 
ae il revenue needed, and we are 
th ight to the consideration of a low 


frank consumption tax as distinct 
the disguised, but none the less 
t its consumption taxes which are at 
nt imposed upon us; and if there 
ins any doubt as to this character 
present taxes, I might quote a 
1 States Senator: 
law is an abomination as it 
and is a conspicuous illustration 
legislative product of a Congress 
d with the duty of raising enor- 
on revenue, on the one hand, and 
ily apprehensive of an aroused 
displeasure which will find ex 
p nat the polls. We, therefore, so 
uflage our legislation as to make 
it appear on the face of things that 
: nly those possessed of enormous wealth 
large incomes are unduly burdened 
he people, long subject to indirect 
n through our tariff laws seem 
tly willing to accept without ques 
my scheme of taxation, however 
sive to them in ultimate results, 
n the face of things, seems to 
. erwise. 
hen they do, if they ever become 
us of the fact that theirs ts the 
under any form of taxation, and 
uch burden is aggravated undera 
like ours, we may hope for a 
f direct taxation more equally 
uted and, therefore, more equit- 
i just.” 
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The Three Forms of Sales Tax Proposals 


rate consumption taxes have 
egested in the forms of a gen 
les tax, a manufacturers’ or r¢ 
sales tax, a sales tax on specitic 
1 articles over a certain price. 
all (not average) bank depos- 
3 with current experience 
x trative simplicity alike 
pointing to a small tax, 
all gross sales of all c 
lis ods, wares 
pt sound solution. Pefore claborat- 
of that, it may be well to point out 
e general forms into which sales 


posals are grouped: 


it ! I 

and 
uner- 
is | per 
mimodi 
and merchandise) 


\ tax on every sale or turnover, 
nly of commodities, but also of 
s, real property, capital assets, etc., 

rent and interest; 

\ tax upon the sales of specified 

nly, or the sales of one class of 

only, or at varying rates upon the 
sales of different classes of vendors; 
= = \ tax on every sale or turnover 

Rey 0 ls, wares and merchandise (i. e., 

' to commodities). 


rst Two Proposals Unsound 


rst proposition is too broad. In 
of rent, it 
many instances become an in- 


ales services or of 


TEXTILE WORLD 


come tax. In taxing sales oi real es- 
tate or capital assets it is at variance 
with the principles of a consumption 
tax and is open to objections readily 
apparent. By its comprehensiveness, it 
would present difficulties of administra- 
tion and expense in its ccllection. 

The ‘second proposition presents, when 
in the form of further taxation of spe- 
cial wares, a continuation and extension 
of the already vexatious tax which we 
now have upon the ‘sales of hfty 
or more selected presents, 


scnie 
articles. It 
when in the form of a tax upon the sales 
of one class of vendors, the necessity 
of applying it at a higher rate with an 
increasing tendency to evasion or ioad- 
ing (the latter particularly when 
plied at the source), and the difficulty 
or defining the class to which the vcndor 
belongs. 


ap- 


It presents, when applied at 
varying rates to the different grcups of 
vendors, well-nigh insuperable difficul- 
ties of definition, as: Is a manufactur 
ing retailer a manufacturer or a re- 
tailer? Is one man’s finished product 
another man’s raw material? 


A Tax on Every Sale or Turnover of 
Commodities 


All of the proposals that fall into the 
forms of sales taxes which we 1a 
ferred to (1) and 
needlessly complicated, hard to define 
and difficult or expensive to 
ter. They may be passed ly 
attention concentrated 
form, the one which has stich 
and increasing support, and which 
be found to meet the 
This proposal definitely stated 
lows: 

That there levied upon each and 
every business involving the sale of any 
commodities or merchandise produced, 
manufactured or purchased by the veu- 
dor for sale. a tax equal to one per cent. 
of the gross sales of such business, and 
that the tax be collectible monthly from 
the vendor, who shall be compelled un- 
der penalty to keep a true record of his 
sales. 


above as 2) are 
admiunis- 
and our 
third 


general 


upon the 
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be 


What Should Such a Tax Displace? 


It should, 
ferred 


with 
to below, 


its supplements re- 
permit of the repeal 


of the present excess profits tax on cor- 


porations, the heavy surtaxes on indi- 
vidual incomes, the so-called luxury 
taxes and most of the additions since 
1917 to the excise taxes and yet pro 
vide sufficient revenve. The supple- 
mental taxes which will meet our test 
follow 


A uniform tax at a flat. moderate rate 
on individual incomes; 

A uniform tax at a flat, not excessive, 
rate on the net income of corporations; 

Certain excise taxes of tried revenue 
producing results (as the tobacco taxes) ; 

Customs duties properly adjusted; 

Possibly inheritance taxes revised down- 
ward and adjusted to being measured by 
the shares of the beneficiaries. 


It should 


be apparent to tiiose fa 
miliar with Governmental figures that 
such a program of taxation will pro- 


vide all the revenue required by a sound, 
economical administration, including in 
terest and some reduction of floating 
indebtedness. The key, therefore, to the 
abatement of present tax evils and in- 
equalities, to the removal of the shackles 
on industry and progress, to simplifica- 
tion of administration and the 

of interminable borrowing, seems to 
lie, and to lie only, in the application of 
a tax of 1 per cent. on the gross sales 
of commodities all along the line It, 
therefore, becomes a matter to be con- 


ending 


sidered in some detail as grouped un- 
der the following heads: 

APPLICATION.—The tax of 1 per 
cent. would be applied to the gross sales 
of commodit ss from producer to con- 
sumer, payable monthly (or quarterly) 
on the total gross sales of the vendor 
for the preceding period 
quarter), payment to 
collector of internal revenue in the 
cal district. 

EXEMPTIONS.—It would probably 
be found desirable from an administra 
tion and 


(month or 


made to the 


lo- 


be 


collection standpoint to ex- 
empt the sales of every vendor from the 
operation of the tax to the extent of a 


fixed amount (as $1,800 per annum) so 


freeing entirely such occupations as 
street peddling or vending, petty trad 
ers, small farmers and all those whose 
annual sales do not total that sum 
ADMINISTRATION. — Every ven 
dor may be required to obtain a certifi 
cate of registration at a nominal cost 
(as $1.00 a year) from the local Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue in the dis 


trict where his business headquarters 
are located, so as to place his name and 
upon the Collector's books, af 
ter which he would be required 


a return on a 


addre SS 


to make 
the 
total of gross sales less returns and al 


brief form, giving 


lowances for the 
fined), and to pay a tax of 1 per cent 
that amount. With the abolition 
of the excess profits tax and the nume1 


month (or period de 


on 


ous other taxes which we have cited, 
the present personnel of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau could be reduced and 
still efficiently handle the collection of 
a sales tax. It is self-evident that it 


is much simpler to check the total of the 
gross sales and apply a uniform rate 
than it is to check items of income or 
profit, or even sales, at a variable rate 


While there will be 


more returns to 
handle, the simplicity of the procedure 
in comparison WwW th the existing com 
plications will make it possible to do so 
with a smaller force of Government 


( mploye s 
PRODUCTIVENESS.—Such a tax, 


according to the best authoriti 


, com 
firmed in Governmental quarters, should 
produce an annual revenu $1,500, 
000,000, an amount which is also indi 
cated by current experience with a some 
what similar tax in the Philippine Is 
lands. 

OPERATION.—The tax being alike 
on all sales—so to speak, “ running with 
the goods "—it can have no competitive 
value or effect as between traders. All 
must pay it to the Government at ex 
actly the same rate, and all alike will 
pass it along It is essentially a con 
sumption tax, the vendor being the col 
lector. Whether the wares are sold at 


a profit or a loss or at a small or large 
the tax will pass as does 


other elements of cost, ¢ 


profit, 


rent or 
ven more surely 


than rent because it is definite and the 
same to all, and the size of the profit 
or loss would be determined by factors 
of which a uniform tax on sales will 
not be one. 

The first producer, as the farmer, will 
sell his wheat or cotton or live stock at 
the bid price and add to the total his 
tax of 1 per cent. and collect it from th 
miller or factor to whom he sells The 
manufacturer or wholesale merchant or 
jobber will add the tax to the total at 


As an illus 


rendering 


the bottom of his invoice 
tration, a wholesale grocer, 
flour, sugar, 


the 


an invoice for a mixed lot 


tea, canned goods, etc combined 


total of which may he $367.50, will add 


6 ae $3.68 26 the bottom of the bill 
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This would agree with present practice 
under many existing taxes. Such will 
surely be the procedure in producing, 
manufacturing and wholesale channels. 
It is, of course, impractical for a re- 
tailer to collect a tax on each sale, and 
he will do exactly what is being done 
at the present moment in out 
dency, the Philippine Islands, 
the tax on the cost sheet from 


depen 
and place 
which the 
sales prices are determined, it 
ing part of his overhead. Heads of large 
metropolitan department stores concur 
in this, as well as smaller individual re- 
tailers. A dealer may be unable to shift 
relatively high overhead or a wholesale 
price above that paid by his competitors, 
but he the tax as a 
cost to his competitor equally to him 
that 


becom- 


can count on sales 


is,an ovehead, but apportioned ex 


actly to the goods sold. The merchant 
will always naturally occupy the rele of 
collector—not payee 

LOADING lhe fact that the tax 
will appear as a distinct separate item 


in wholesale transactions will preclude 


its loading in such quarters, and as a 
uniform and known 1 per cent. will 
apply to all retail sales alike, there 


should be no tendency or temptation to 
load it any 


Instance ol 


than there is in tl 
postage. No 
per cent. 
an article on the basis of a 


mort he 
retailer could 
the 
tax 
which his customer knows is 1 per cent 

CUMULATIVE EFFECT In its 
early raw material or partly 
material, the tax repre 
a small fraction of 1 per cent 
final the finished 
well-informed person 


explain a 5 advance in 


price ol 


Stages, as 
manufactured 
sents but 

the 


and 


value of art 


1 
Cite no 


now 
contends that the pyramiding would in 


crease the total tax on all the turnovers 
to more than 3% per cent 

MULTIPLE PROCESS CON 
CERNS Typi al concrete cases an 
alyzed show that the total advantage 
nuring to a business enterprise carry 
ing on several consecutive processes in 
the manufacture or distribution of a 


commodity as against other enterprises 
which were not so self-contained, would 
scarcely reach 1 per cent. under the op 
eration of a the rate of 1 
on the turnover An illumin 
this is furnished by 


an examination into the wood pulp pa 


sales 


tax at 
per cent 


ating example of 


per industry where the total competitive 


ditference between a large organization 


owning its mines and forests, making 
ts own chemicals and carrying on every 
process up to the finished paper and 
single process concerns buying wood 
pulp and manufacturing paper is only 


about seven-eighths of 1 per cent., a 
figure similar to that which is reached 
n other lines of business which have 
been examined into. It is a sound con 


tention that that difference is negligible 
Multiple and 


process exist 


single 
side 


process concerns 
concerns at 
by side in the business 
Each has its The 
multiple process concern has certain ad- 
vantages disadvantages. It may 
own raw material, save the 
profits of intermediary processes, save 
transportation etc. On the 
other hand, it is clear that in large or 
ganizations the overhead and adminis- 
tration charges are greater than in small 


present 
same line of 


reasons for being 


and 
sources of 


charges, 


units, the immobility of the business 1S 
the the 


capital not invested in immediately pro 


greater, often proportion of 
ductive sources larger, so that the bal- 


ance of advantage frequently rests with 


the single process concern where the 
product is specialized. The existence 
(Continued on page 421) 
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Shall U.S. Spmners Join International Body 













The World Cotton Conference as a truly representative international body will with the International Federation. This is not a new idea, but when previously « 
have convened for the last time with the close of its sessions in Liverpool and Man- sidered by domestic organizations the lack of corporate responsibility in th: 
chester. England. next June. It may contmue its existence merely as an American associations prevented such affiliation. No such handicaps exist at present and it 
organization, minus the cooperation of European spinners and other cotton inter- possible to approach the subject solely from the point of view of desirability a 
ests, or its activities may be merged with those of the International Federation of practicability. 

Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations. With the idea of presenting the subject to the cotton spinners of this country 

Phis statement is made with full knowledge of the attitude of leading officials of | an authoritative and detailed manner TEXTILE WORLD has asked Sir Char! 
the International Federation toward the World Cotton Conference. It has been their Macara, the founder and for many years the guiding spirit of the Federation, to gi 
opinion since the inception of the former organization that it encroached upon the the English point of view, and James R. MacColl, former president of the Natio: 
work of the International Federation. and that the objectives of the World Cotton Association of Cotton Manufacturers and of the National Council of Ameri: 
Conference could be best realized if all of the cooperating interests would work Cotton Manufacturers, to give the American viewpoint. In addition Arno S. Pear 
through the International Federation. The essential first step in this direction is | general secretary of the International Federation since its inception, has kind 
the affiliation of the leading associations of cotton manufacturers in this country prepared a sketch of the history, work and objects of the organization. 






that in the International Cotton Feder- tility which has hitherto kept 


Federation’s Founder Favors Affiliation ‘2° in the Intemational Cotton Feder: en 


Ad f | ° 1c ° \griculture men of different nations 
advantages of International Co-operation will work toner for tice Centon 
] 


=e ee , sood n doin oO of is class na- i ‘ t gO fortune dui 
Important Objects to Be Attained good. In doing work of this class na I have had the good fortune ¢ 
P tional jealousies and animosities are my long term oi office as preside t 


Great International Gatherings 






BR rles Macara, Bart forgotten, and upon a strong and sure the Federation of Master Cotton 5) 
ilt a better and ners’ Associations and the Internati 


t 





uundation is being bu 

















-—o \\ Cotto! Conterence im sure, be glad t include the United loser understanding between nations. Cotton Federation to preside over ¢ 
| held England States as members instead of the co- Fyery congress {f the International gatherings held in Europe, America, 
June aff me al pportunity I peration they have all along rendered; Cotton Federation, where men meet in \frica. Speaking from a rather ur 
he part the United States ut oul I Is must be allowed to friendliness in different countries, and experience, I have no hesitation in 
} the great interna select their own line action suitable talk frankly and openly about their in- ing that the peoples of the world 
eth r their own particular needs, and their dustrial and national affairs, breaks friends at heart. They work harn 
mia the wn time tor taking any further steps down some barrier of enmity or hos- (Continued on page 257) 
the earnest hope that which may be deemed necessary 
hee . +1, rT ° . ° 
: : S cespetations: We Organization Usually a Slow Process W hy American Spinners Should Join 
; r 4] SR ‘ from a quarter of a century's experi b 
ares per ypc i ee a sae’ ae - ies ncn Membership of Great Advantage, If Pos- 
i as they necessary to extend and perfect the or sible. With “Certain Reservations 
‘i eet Nees cane anization of the cotton industry « 9 ‘ 
England. which | admit is an easier task James R. MacColl was asked to represent opinion of domestic cotton manu- 
Phe Late David Lubin th i1 . h try in the world facturers regarding the advisability of becoming affiliated with the Inter 
! lt here “with on accoant of its being in a mor a national Federation because he probably has been in closer touch with the 
hat pa | worked along with the late centrated area, I naturally make due al International Federation since its inception and has made a closer study of 
disinterested Jowances for the difh es othe its work than any other manufacturer in this country. He was chairman of 
erican citizen, in his pronrotion of countries, and especially of the United the World Cotton Congress that met in Atlanta in 1907 and that was attended 
| nternational titurte f Agricul- States. With this in view I have never by a large delegation of English and other European cotton manufacturer: 
\iter ganda ceased to rend hatevc assistance who later became affiliated with the International Federation. He has been 
nal ears entirely at his own’ was possible by propaganda work, or in the official American representative at meetings of the International Federa- 
Mr. Lubin succeeded in enlist ther wavs. to countries less favorably tion. and in 1918 was chairman of the Executive Committee of the World 





the sympathy and support of the  gituated in this re spect than England. | Cotton Conference. Should the American Association decide to becom: 
affiliated with the International Federation, Mr. MacColl unquestionably would 

1904 he came to me as president ot arrving on this work. but have strenu be the first domestic manufacturer selected to represent this country as an 
ewl stablished International Cot | lvocated that no expense should officer of that organization. He was formerly president of the National 





have never taken a narrow view 
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Federation, at | came actively he spared in such work, being firmly Association of Cotton Manufacturers and is treasurer of the Lorraine Manu 
issociated with him up to the time convinced that national organization « facturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
his death he tw ol mizations { , , { 1 » a] 1 
! ill fissse ng ot 7 a se naiairy, and ther enna : By James R. MacColl 
, - ane anmization, not nl as regards Capital, 
Mant uit also as regards labor, is absolutely Hk International Federation of tional Federation belongs to Sir Ch 
American Associations’ Support essential if the undeveloped resources Mastet Cotton Spinners’ and Macara For many years, he 
| dite dearn that the confer »} the world are to be utilized to the Manufacturers’ Associations was generously of his time, talent and m« 
aS iets the friendly support fullest extent for the welfare of all. founded in 1904, during the period of to this work 
eratio { ey i aeaaacs p When it is fully realized that the nations the Sully cotton speculation Its pur The question has often been Ta 
; Manufa ers’ Associations f the world are interdependent, and pose, as stated in its statutes, is “to why American associations have not 
‘ United States These include. the ( operation, not competition, te supply watch over and protect the common in- come members of the Internat 
\ ( \ss i Cot Manu the world’s needs is the rule, a long step terests of the industry, and to advise Federation. Every other country w! 
he American Ce Ma will have been taken towards ensuring associations of the action to be taken Spins cotton 1s affiliated. + The att 
“2 Atcaciation and the National) te peace of the world against any ommon danger.’ An of American manufacturers has 
: of Am m Cott Ma i Internationalism in Industry mmediate result of its formation was iene - preeery ee — 
s—the last 3 ell he rep é' ; an organized short-time movement in In 1906 and 1 07, members of the 
i. ee sociations | ree < firm ~ ver il - le Interna European cotton mills, which had a ma- ternational Federation joined 
‘ : ational 2 . Pm nal idea in industry, and as the first’ terial influence in ending the Sully in- American manufacturers in h 
\\ | | prea? pies oe ee ™ - : flation of the raw material conferences at Washington and At 
arm ; ve much to be Uational Cott n Federation took a lead [he Federation has compiled and with the southern cotton growers 
; +} , 1 Re ng part 1904 [rat the constitu 7 1 ; ; Ri an attempt was then made to cr 
k rin the steady, int al, | ' ; ase ! 5 , published annually statistics of con : 
he last sixt A nepradveciag = eave sumption and stocks of cotton in all the Pe™manent a ation, to includ 
t] Unite States to the a M erie " 7 oe = = e _ oiton-consuming copntries, except the growers as well as the American 
‘ i cI x Se ed hart United States This ful service was "CFS 
ul he stry . dite ane danrad: veaeonk Gi: seeeett discontinued during war, but has Considerations That Have Prevented 
vhich | am a Ps bhriak: Aallcds siaulnk Witte teuieiakis hes recently bee resumed With — the Such Action 
a eae aa: Sa y United States Government - statistics Ther ate several couside: 
United States ind tl thet Hol : " . ~ added, there is thus obtained a com which may have prevented Am 
s of the worl | nsider, © plete view of the raw cotton situation manufacturers’ associations from 
Cotton a World-Wide Industry of unquestioned value and interest at the Subernationsl Federation 
Co-operation Must Be Voluntary Cotton, afte s the ¢ really Under the auspices ot the Federation, FIRST—Our leading America 
This 1 ition. however. must be world-wide growing and manufacturing International congresses have been held ciations (the National Associati 
\ ( et industry, and cotton and agriculture, in various countries, on which occa- Cotton Manufacturers, and _ the 
tral wai rl | ( es Which which are inseparably bound up t sions spinners and manufacturers of ican Cotton Manufacturers’ As 
re members of the International Fed- gether, have provided significant models cotton met to discuss topics of common tion) have individual membershiy 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ and for an international league of friendli- interest \ large share of the credit stead of—as abroad—a mem! 





Ma acturers’ Associations would, I ness It is now thoroughly recognized and honor of organizing the Interna- composed of local associations 
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ndividual membership does not repre- 


ent or bind the corporations and manu- 
acturing The Arkwright 
lub, having a corporation membership, 
ght more consistently be a member 

the International 


concerns. 


Federation. 
SECOND—The United States Gov- 


nment has relieved. our manufac- 
rers from the necessity of gathering 
Reports of stocks, 
tton consumed and cotton ginned are 


gularly compiled and published by 


itistics 


cotton 


Commerce and 
riculture. 


THIRD 


ive not 


American manufacturers 
fully sympathized with the 
on-growing aims of the Federation 
hey have believed and desired that 

Southern States should produce all 


cotton that the world needs, and 
not therefore as enthusiastic as 
reign countries about finding new 


ds in which cotton can be grown. 
It should, however, be 
it there 


recognized 
is a distinct menace to the 
lfare of the industry in monopolistic 
tton-growing. There is also a danger 
the attitude of the southern cotton 
wers in placing too much emphasis 
n_ restricted and extreme 
es, rather economy and 
This does not 
course, that the southern cot 
growers should not insist upon an 
equate and liberal price for a staple 
which the world is so dependent. 
Stability of price for cotton has 
h discussed, and is greatly needed, 
ugh it has found extremely 


acreage 
than upon 
ency in production, 
an, of 


been 


been 


cult to work out any satisfactory 

sis upon which this could be accom- 

shed 

FOURTH — Our Anti-Trust Laws 
prevented so-called combinations 


restraint of trade, 


abroad. 


which are per- 

legal Some of the 
ts of the International Federation 
under this category 


[FTH—An 


loot 


spindle 

oom might not be practicable 

r the present organization 
\merican associations 

Considers Subjects of World-Wide 

Interest 

he Tenth Congress of the 

Federation, of which 

| friend, the late Sir 


assessment per 


system 


Interna- 


our es 


Herbert 


was Chairman, met in Zurich 
1920. It may be of interest to 


the subjects discussed: 


Welfare Work. 

Legislation Affecting Cotton Factories. 

Ordinary vs. Automatic Looms. 

Cotton Growing. 

High-Density Bales. 

\merican Cotton. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Industrial Research Work. 

International Courts of Arbitration. 

‘tistics of Consumption, Ete. 
can manufacturers could 
tion to participation in a 

these topics 

Po--ible Benefits of International Co-op- 

eration 


have 
dis- 


ot any of 


s perhaps unfortunate that dis- 
at such gatherings so frequently 
forward ac- 
For example, buying cotton net 
has been approved by 
nternational c 
cn put in operation, 
admitted to be the 
portant towards 
ved American bale 
otton in southern 
her practical measure that would 
reduce improper speculation and 
rs” on the New York Cotton 


ge, and be of far-reaching bene- 


no progressive, 


several 
megresses, but has 
although 
first and 
step securing 
Certifica- 


warehouses 


TEXTILE WORLD 


fit to cotton manufacturers United 
effort could bring this about 

The war has developed new relation 
ships and friendships between the AI- 
lies. An International Chamber oi 
Commerce, and international 
other 


trade as- 
sociations ot branches of indus- 
try exist and are 
Good results are 
international 


industry. 


functioning actively. 


sure to follow 


from 
meetings of the cotton 
There can, by this means, be 
obtained a better understanding of cot- 
ton problems from a world view-point 
Certain Reservations Necessary 

With certain reservations, the Amer- 
ican associations should, in my opinion, 
join the Federation: 

(1)—The right of American 
record their non 
in any vote, or their 
resolutions adopted 


de le- 
pation 
with 


gates to partic 


disagreement 
(2)—American associations should 
not be bound actually or 
action of the Federation 
(3)—The dues should be a 
amount tor each 


morally by any 


fixed 
ciation 
ut hay 


American ass 
not based on loom or spindle, | 
relation thereto 
Might Take Over Cotton Conference 
Work 


The organization 


ing some 


the World 


known as 











Cotton Conterence embraces, besides 
spinners and manufacturers, certain 
other interests; namely, growers, gin 
ners, seed crushers and facturers 
of seed products, compressors and wart 
house men, cotton merchants, trans 
portation and insurance, banking, Gov 
ernment and economics, textile met 


c 


¢ 


the International 
solidate in some way with th 
Cotton Ci 


Fede ration, the 
for a 


( 


interests, at 
vears 


might function 


-hants, 
It is 
-an be obtained from 


There 


finishers 
definite 


converters and 
doubtful if as 
so diversified an 
rganization is a certain amount 
4 duplication as far as manufacturers 
might be advisable, 


n order to avoid this duplication, for 


irc concerned. It 


Federation t con 
We rid 
American 

International 
latter might arran 
World Cotton onterence, to in 
‘lude the above-mentioned 


nterence If the 


issociations join the 





diversitied 
intervals of two o1 
In the interim, each 


three 
nterest 


+? f 


through a committee « 


its own. Another plan would be, for the 


International Federation to meet annu 
ally and associate at each meeti1 two 
or three of the other interests repre 


World Cotton Confer 


sented by the 


ence 


The Federation’s Objects and History 


Members Not Bound by Federation Action 
—American Affiliation Greatly Desired 


» ! 
By iv) 


HE recent 
World 


out the 


establishment of the 
Cotton 


that 


Conference holds 


hope Americans are about 


to realize the advantages resulting from 
international co-operation and it is for 


this reason that I comply with the re¢ 


quest to give a short resume f the ob 
jects and activities of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 


and Manufacturers’ Associations 

The International Cotton 
and the World Cotton 
not antagonistic to 


should 


of the 


Federation 
Conterence are 
each other; on the 
contrary one nstru 

tive element other. The fact 
that the officers and officials of the I 

ternational Federation 
bly assisted the first 
sion, which visited Europe for the pur 
pose of making 
World Cotton 
share in the 
and Liverpool Conferences, 
proves that they recognize the 
which may result eventually from the 
bringing together of the many d 
fied sections of the cotton 
as the World Cotton 
at. Indeed, it would appear to the writer 
that, as the World Cotton Cont 
an organization embracing ALL the in 
terests transport, 


manutac 


act aS a Cc 


have considera 


American Commis 


propaganda for the 


Conference, and have a 
organization of the Man 
chester l 


benefits 


versl 
interests, such 
Conference aims 


erence 1S 


banking, 


cotton 


such as 
growers, etc., besides 
turers, the real benefits 
World Cotton Conference organization 
can only be obtained when the various 
individual interests of the World Cot- 
ton Conference organization have be- 


internationally associated, 
with the European and 


such a 


trom 


come such aS 
is the case 
Asiatic cotton 


turers who have 


spinners and manufa 
had their 
1904 Experience 


showed last year that in all thes¢ 


international 


organization since 


tions which go to build up the We rld 
Cotton Conference there are many di 
vergent interests, that the formation of 


separate international organizations 


* General Secretary International Federa 
ion of Master Cotton Spinner’s and 
ifacturer'’s Associations 


S 





Pear 
these Val us ranches woul lead t 
qu cke1 p! ress I c Sl es S tl i 
each international section \y k 
t du ne ( veal $s { s in 
subr results to the World Cott 
Lonterence In th \ lecet il 
ition real constr e work will be 
1cv¢ | 


Establishment of International Federation 

In consequence of the peculation 
‘Sully Corner” it ap 
to the English Fed 
Master Cotton Spinners’ As 


sociations, Ltd., to bring together the 


caused by the 
peared imperative 
eration < 
mterests of the various countries for 
action and for 
ions to the specific problems 
affecting the spinning and weaving 
branches of the in V It 


t was recog 
whether a 


nized that, no matter coun 
try be the largest cotton consumer or 


the largest spinning machit 


ery, experience had shown that thers 
were many intricate problems which 
nation alone would successfully over 
come The power of organization is 


realized in America in the great com 





bines and trusts, but we in Europe la 
greater stress on thor h trad in 
zati hy e than 90° of the 
nd ns belong. Through them 
we make collective contracts with labor 


and deal with 
legislation, trade, 


complex 
terms, etc 


questions Ot 


Constitution 
International Cotton Fed 
suggested, the English 


When the 


eration was first 


Federation at once approached the 

American Cotton Manufacturers’ an 
ations with a view to co-operation, but 
r unknown reasons the Am« ul 





tions did not respond to this invitat 
nd the United States of America was 
practically the only cotton using cour 
try which did not participate in the 11 
auguratior The following countries ar¢ 


members of the I: 
Federatior Great Britain, 
Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Switzerland, 


Sweden, Holland, Portu 


France, 
Spain, Belgium, 


(S97) S 
i | Ciinark, Ni Way, I lapa 
and China and _ betore | Wal I 
many, Russia and Austria we il if 
filiate Ss ted that thes« 
tries will again torm part when they 
have been admitted the | 


Nations. Out of a total world’s spin 


dleage only) 





the Intern: Le 
business-like Cotton 
( egress 1 h, 
aen Str 
the rgal it 
Objects 
The objects of the International Fed 


eration art watch over and protect 
the common interests of the industry 
and to advise associations of tl ict I 
to be taken against anv commo1 langer. 


Means 


The means which are employed tot 


achievi these objects are the holding 
ot Congresses ot delegate Ss rom the 
Associations in. all ntric ated 
with the International | leration 
Further, the appointment a mit 
Tec ol Mat agement whi nt 1 the 
work, distribute information ¢ ractical 
value Nn carry £ n and np! oe the 
conditions of the trad iss I the 
ormation, strengthen ind ass lat 
ing of all associations 1 

il 1 mam icturil tre 

dustry, t ns S 

espol le ( d 1 ike \ 

he common interest ¢ h le tl 

i ce ce ded ] he ¢ 1 ress 
In shor he Inte itiol Cott Fed 
eration 1 de rtakes the w k wl | l 
erally ( ills ch ! ( ( 

ut t ‘ 1 1¢ i 4 _» i | 
iit S act es to the 1 
ict ng industry 

Constitution of Committes 

Each affihated country, having t less 
than 750,000 spindles or its equ lent 

embership, is entitled t ne meml 

n the executive committes 


frequently felt by my commit 


has been | 


tee that the Internat 


would be 


the active n 


considerably strengthened \ 
embership of the Americans 
ided at the last Congress, with 


granting addition: hts te 


It was de 


a view te 


America that, should the An in cot 
ton industry desire to become athliated, 
two members—one from tl North and 
one from the South—should | nvited 
to the Committee of Management It 
s, of course, in the committe | 


the principal work is don: 


Lhe | ‘a \ posses i cat ( 
ot lar-seeing cotton men: let I 
their best be sent to the Intern: nal 





feel 


a large, 


Committee and | certain tha 
and the American 


pal ila a ll ) 
ny crisis in tne 
\ | 


gainer, 


cotton industry only 
by concerted action and 
at a time like the 


united effort 


overcome 
present the ill for 
is all the more urgent 


[he traveling expenses of the com 
mittee in Europe to the meetings of the 
committee are paid out of the und 
of the organization at a specific rate 
and generally it suffices for th ym 
mittec ( I et twice a yea ! i en 
tra S ed city of Europe 

With a view t ving evel ation 
equal rights it has been laid down in 
the statutes that each count hethet 
] e or small, « e only ¢ te 


Congresses Held 
Ten International Cotton Confere 
which are 


nces, 
termed in Europe 
been held by the 

Federation 3e5 
organized the European 


(Continued on 


generally 
= have 
International Cotton 


sides these we 


Coneresses 


eo 
page Z0/) 




























































































Progress in Industrial Relations During 1920 


year ago the general subject of industrial relations was the most important 
textile industry. Manufacturers were competing against each 
other in a wild scramble for help. Textile mill presidents relegated such vital ques- 
tions as plant enlargement, departmental operation, etc., to the attention of their 
nd gave the bulk of their time to a consideration of plans by which 
It was not an unusual oc- 


ial confronting the 


subordinates a 
workers might be attracted to and held at their plants. 
currence to find an executive spending a whole day poring over a sketch of a new 
dormitory. The publishers of TEXTILE WORLD appreciated the importance of 
this question, and used as a theme for the front cover of the 1920 Annual Issue, the 
subject of employer-employe relations. In addition, a very considerable portion of 
the feature section of that issue was given over to articles on this general topic. 
There ha The period of re-adjustment has eliminated a good deal 
of the keen competition for help. Curtailment of production has almost reversed 
the condition in the labor market and has put the employer in a position where he 
can afford to choose his workers more carefully and to eliminate the inefficient ones. 
This change has of course put the burden of proof on the many employe service 
plans period of labor shortage. It has not eliminated 
the question of industrial relations, matter easy it is to get work- 
ers the ever present problem of reducing labor turnover, one of the most 
What has happened is that each system is now 


been a change. 


which sprang up during the 


because no how 


there is 
manufacturing. 


costly factors in 








being analyzed to determine if it was a “war baby,” which will cease to functio 
when jobs are more plentiful than men, or if it contains elements of permanency; 
which make it of value as a real factor for attracting and holding the right kind o 
help. 

What has been written so far is from the standpoint of the employer. The en 
ploye’s side of the case must also be considered. It is doubtful if many of the ma: 
ufacturers want to return to the “ good old days” when the workers were hired « 
masse at the lowest possible rate and were treated more or less like so much equi; 
ment. It has taken the war to show employers that a healthy, satisfied worker is 
valuable asset. It has also been proved to them that a great deal of personal sati 
faction accrues from a consideration of the well-being of his industrial family. It ; 
true that to some it may have been a rather inexpensive moral joy-ride, but to mos 
it has been a worth-while influence—spiritual, if you wish to call it so—injected int 
the sordid process of making money. 

The subject of industrial relations is therefore far from dead. It may even see: 
to some, as it does to the writer of this article, that this selective element, this nece 
sity for elimination of the unfit plans, makes the question even more live and « 
sential than ever before. Accordingly, the accompanying review attempts to tou 
upon the high lights of the progress made in employer-employe relations in tl 
textile industry during the year 1920. 
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resentation, have also in force a bonus 


r dividend method. 

As to other textiles firms which are 
rying profit-sharing, the report of the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
ntitled “ Practical Experience with 


Profit Sharing in Industrial Establish- 


ents,” is probably the best source of 
formation. 
Under the list of companies operating 
ue profit-sharing plans, the report 
imes the following textile mills: 
urne Mills, Fall River, Mass.: Farr 
paca Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Garner 
nt Works and Bleachery, New York 
his includes the Dutchess Bleachery, 
, Wappinger Falls, N. Y., and Rock- 
nd Finishing Co., Garnerville, N. Y.); 
ayne Knitting Mills, Inc., Fort 
iyne, Ind., and Winship, Boit & Co., 
akefield, Mass. 
Che following mills are listed as hav- 
profit-sharing plans which are lim- 
d to their principal employes: Joseph 
incroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
mis Bros. Bag Co., Boston; Lowell 
\lass.) Bleachery. 
Mills. which give periodic bonuses 
sed on the regular wage are listed as 
llows: Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Boston; 
William Carter Co., Needham 
ghts, Mass.; K. M. Gilmore & Co., 
merville, Mass.; and Alexander 
th & Sons Carpet Co. 
he report also lists firms which dis- 
ute dividends representing a portion 
the savings in production effected by 
workers involved. In this class falls 
dividend plan which accompanies In- 
trial Democracy. A textile mill not 
rred to in this previous section of 
review, but listed as having a plan 
this nature in force is the Mount 
pe Finishing Co., North Dighton, 


e final group listed in the report of 
National Industrial Conference 
d comprises those companies which 
sold shares of stock to their em- 

Textile mills named are as fol 

Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J.; 
land (O.) Worsted Mills Co.; 
H. K. H. Silk Co., Watertown, 

Passaic (N. J.) Print Works, 
Superior Woolen Mills, Louisville, 


Value of Plans 


s list is probably incomplete, as 


TEXTILE 


many plants have adopted bonus meth- 
ods, etc., without the fact becoming pub- 
licly known. There have been notices in 
these columns from time to time of spe- 
cial gifts to employes either in the form 
of stock or cash on the part of firms 
other than those listed above. 

Probably no form of employe service 
work comes in for more criticism or is 
viewed with more diversity of opinion 
than bonus or profit sharing. It is held 
by many that the distribution of profits 
between management and workers on a 
50-50 basis as is done by a few textile 
mills is economically unsound in that 
employes do not pay half the 
but merely refrain from receiving prof- 
its during a period of depression where- 
as the management, during that same 
period, stands to lose heavily. Further- 
more it is held that production is only 
one of the phases of a manufacturing 
organization; that merchandising is 
equally or more important: and_ that 
workers who do their part in the pro 
duction end only are not entitled to an 
equal share in the profits which have 
been built up by both departments 

On the other hand, the advocates 
true profit-sharing plans claim, as one 
man put it to a representative of TEx- 
TILE Wortp, that there can be no part- 
nership unless there be first, a just and 
proportionate share of the profits and 
losses of the business; second, an ap 
propriate share in the management, 
based on the individual’s experience and 
ability; and, third, a knowledge of the 
affairs of the company 

They further claim that 


gifts and other bonuses, not represent 


losses, 


ing a proportionate share in profits, aré 
themselves economically unsound, 
that the recipient, looking upon such 
gifts merely as charity and not realiz 
conditions which 
prompted the giving, is likely to be very 
much disappointed if they should be 
discontinued some year owing to busi- 
ness depression 


ing the business 


Then, too, there are manufacturers 
who claim that all these plans, without 
any distinction, involving profit or bonus 
sharing are for good times only and 
prove disastrous in hard times 

TEXTILE Wortp has attempted to ac 
umulate data on this subject which 
will be found in another section of 


this issue 


Providing Houses for Employes 


| ppears to be pretty generally rec- 
nized that no matter what other em- 
service plans may prove evanescent 

d times, the providing of proper 
facilities for one’s workers is 

a necessity, irrespective of busi- 
nditions. Naturally the urgency 

need varies according to local 

ns. A plant situated in a littl 

intry village, well off the beaten 

vhere the workers have resided 

their lives, and where several 
ons have lived there before 
possibly does not need to make 
ng a bid as does a mill in a city 
a large number of industrial or- 
tions offer an incentive to roam- 


‘ 


rtheless both urban and rural 
ave adopted broad housing plans, 
has usually been found that a 
sanitary home, rented at a rea- 
rate or, better still, sold to the 
e on easy terms, is a real anchor 
a man in a community, and is 
powerful factor in reducing la- 
rnover. 
ng the past year, nearly every 





issue of Textit—e Wortp has contained 
an account of new housing plans 
adopted by at least one mill. Below are 
a few of the projects for homes, apart 
ment houses, or dormitories record 

during the vear: 

Lorraine g 
tucket, R. I., 200 houses; H. R. Mallin 
son & Co., Astoria, L. I., apartment 
house; Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., 
75 houses; William Whitman Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., 70 houses; Savles Fir 
ishing plants, Philipsdale, R. H., 6 two 
family houses; Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wis., girls’ dormitory; Nolde- 
Horst Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., 22 
houses and a community garage; Coop- 
er, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich., girls’ 
dormitory; Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Danville, Va., 50 additional 
houses; Lincoln Mills. of Alabama, 
Huntsville, Ala., girls’ dormitory; Lo- 
ray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 150 cottages, 
three boarding houses, and a group of 
dormitories; Strong, Hewat & Co., 
North Adams, Mass., 6 houses; Han- 
sahoe Manufacturing Co., Valley Falls, 
R. I., several houses; W. P. West & 


Manufacturing Co., Paw-’ 
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Son, Havre de Grace, Md., a number 
of houses; C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc., 
Carlisle, Pa, 30 houses; Wiscasset 
Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., 100 houses; 
Lonsdale (R. I.) Co., 10 double houses; 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., 
rehabilitation of villages, including re- 
modelling of 600 houses; Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., 70 cottages; Lau- 


} Cotton Mills, 140 cottages; 


complete 


rens on 
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Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., ren- 
ovation of 116 houses. 

This is far from comprehensive but 
gives a fair idea of the sort of plans 
projected by a number of representa- 
tive textile mills. There has been an 
ever increasing tendency toward en- 
abling a worker to become owner of his 
own home, and consequently a perman- 
ent part of the community in which hi 


works 


Hospital and First Aid Work 


[ was not so many years ago that the 

appointment of the mill chemist or a 
member of the office force to-bind up 
wounds or dispense cathartics was con 
sidered quite a radical step on the part 
of a manufacturing organization. From 
this developed the retention of a phys 
an in the neighboring town to be on 
lI then the em 


all in case iccidents ; 


ployment of a visiting nurse; then of a 
staff phy 
ind fin 


sician, in attendance half-days 
lly the erection of completely 


a 
equipped emergency hospitals 


lhe ramifications of this hospital and 
first aid work are many. One textile 
mill has retained an osteopath because 


1 


the owner happens to be 


an advocate of 
that system; others have arranged for 
examination of emploves’ eyesight; 
ithers have installed de ntal clin S; still 
‘thers have physical examinations b« 
fore employment, and periodically dut 


1 
ing employment 


This phase of employe service worl 
like housing, has few opponents; its et 
ficacy is generally recognized. In fact 
it should hardly called employe ser 

ice work ecause { Ss realized that its 
results react equally to the l th 
employet \ man with a weak heart 
or poor eyes, 1 nstant headache 
a toothache, certainly cannot contribut: 
his best to his work, until this fault 
is remedied Furtl I t ‘ 
may incapacitate hin rr OF rt 
work but make him quite useful 
some other department The selective 
examination in rce at certain plants 


aims to ascertain these facts 
The following notations regarding d 


velopments n hospital na st uid 
work in the textile industry have bee 
) : © . 
Promoting Safety 
AFETY work is somewhat closely 


allied with hospital and first a 


work, but may be considered as of even 
great importance as it represents the 
preventive rather than the curative 
phase 

Naturally the step which has te 
be taken in inaugurating a safety cam 
paign in a mill is the eliminatior 


all unnecessary hazards in the machinery 


and equipment. Dangerous parts have 
to be guarded; loose flooring remedied 
and dark places lighted 

The next step is the selling of the 
safety idea to employes. In no ] 


service work has publicity been used te 


such good effect as in safety work. Bul 
letin boards are maintained carrying 
graphic posters showing the right and 
wrong way of performing various oper 
ations. “ Accidentometers” and similar 
devices are installed for the recording 
of the number of accidents in each de- 
partment for a given period. The spirit 


of competition is encouraged and de 
partments vie with each other for the 
cleanest record 

The third big step is the building up 
of a complete safety organization. Two 
such plans have been described in thes« 
columns during the last year, one at the 





prepared not with an idea of even a 
tempting to cover the field but rather 
to indicate the varied nature of the plans 
adopted during the past year 
Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. ¢ 
health exhibit including conferences on 


care of babies, dental clinics, booths de 


voted to tubercular, prenatal care, in 

fant and juvenile subjects. Universal 

Winding Company—-examinatiot 
ployes’ evesight Josey Bat 


Sons Company, Wilmington, Del—den 


tal clini Gluck Mills and Equ no? 


Mills of Anderson, S. ( visiting 
nurs¢ Arlington Mulls Lawrence, 
Mass.—emergency _ hospital Johnson, 


Cowdin & Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J 
staff osteopath 

These are types; most of them may be 
duplicated in many other plants. Prol 
ably the most significant work and th 
effort which means most for the future 
f the individual and the community is 
the attention given to children’s health 
The baby clinics, baby parades, health 


exhibits and nurseries represent the 


laving of the foundation for an 1 
proved ract 


Nevertheless it must not be imagined 


that it is alwavs easy te njiect sanitary 
habits t i mmunity \ siting 
nurse told a representative of this pul 
lication that merely the task of getting 
workers in a certain mill to open th 


window it night took months of mis 


work. In another plant, the 


stallation ath-tubs was at first dis 
ouraging as most of them were used 
torage ¢ f coal o1 potatoes 
Habits of long standing are hard t 
break down but emplovers have found 
that it pavs te make the attempt 


t 


Work 


Arlington Mills, and the other at the 
Pacific Mills, both at Lawrence, Mass 
In the former, an organization was 
nian 1 farm 1 f ever nn . t} 
planned ormed <¢ every employe n 1 
plant, and in charge of a safety eng 
neer \ 


nted, 1 ice up o 


general committee was ap- 

the agent of the 
mill as chairman, the safetv engineet 
ecretary, the employment manager and 
the superintendents of the worsted yart 
cloth, and mechanical departments. Ir 
addition there were four overseers’ com 
mittees, six workmen’s committees and 
one educational committee. This was 
the framework of the 
through which the importance of safety 
was pointed out and its realization ef- 
fected throughout the mill 


At the Pacific Mills, the head of the 
safety organization is the agent of the 
plant who has reporting to him a com- 
mittee of superintendents composed of 
the men in charge of the three depart- 
ments of the mill: cotton, worsted and 
print. These three departments have in 
turn dependent committees, for the 
workmen, for the overseers and for in- 
spection, which report tothe commit- 
tee of superintendents. There is in ad- 


organization 


(Continued on page 391) 
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A Few of the House Organs Published by Textile Millis 





Possibilities of the House Organ in Textile Mills 


OW do house organs serve? 


An Analysis of Existing Publications— More specific problems often earn the 
Before going into details, it : - E : t . prectiioe Of the lediiceal hehe “lo 
might be of interest to recall an Features Which Should Be Emphasized exuupls, The Ladinc Lee, wat ee 
incident which happened about Sage ae 
ear ago. The workers in a certain ee eee oe 


went on strike—despite the fact 
a system of employe representation 





The desire for expression is as old as the world itself. Ever since prehis- 
toric times, man has sought a means of expressing his ideals and his temper 
for public consumption— even if it entailed laborious chiselling on a stone 
tablet. Adam’s diary has not as yet been located, but the fact that one of our 
leading humorists attempted to synthesize this from traditional impressions 
indicates that greater minds than the writer of this article have believed in its 
existence. 


been successfully operating there 
some time. The originator of the 
tem, when questioned as to the cause 
the strike, accepted the blame him 

self and stated that his failure to pro- 
tor proper means of publicity as to 


It is a hackneyed saying that the invention of the printing press marked one 

of the greatest steps in the march of civilization, but its truth compensates 

| for its triteness. The shedding of the light of publicity upon the plans of 

dynasties and of kings through the dissemination of printed expressions of 

popular thought has been probably the greatest corrective ageney. The clean 

newspapers of today—and that means the great majority of them —are the 

chief channels through which the voice of the people may be heard above 
the roar of political machinery. 


TALK ABOUT YOUR “WHO's WHO"! 





And just as individuals have always groped for public expression, so have 
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rstones of Justice, Co-operation, to make every effort to become an American Principles of fearless journalism (Continued on page 393) 
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How Do They Work in Hard Times ? 


llowing letters ar 
which have 


cS Sci 


I Irom 
different kinds 
e plans installed 
Industrial De- 
a partne rship 
rue profit-sharing 


hard 
reduction of 

ly, the t 

per 

rt to per 

statement by any m 


kers react 


ime 


} 
od 


sores intern iaataints 
things. Whereve 
are used y the editor's 
Workers Suggest Wage Cut 
Here is one from the McCallum 
Ho y Co., Northampton, Mass 
Editor, Tt W oriLp 
Replying your yf 
ld s: 


Democracy does yay 


are 


the 3rd, 
Industrial 
dividends on 
the is f pr , bu n the basis of 
manutacture over 

a year pre 


pres 
During 
ventory 
inder 
stretched 
vorkers 
fact of | 


aid to starting 


ERY COMPANY 
B. McCatium, 
President 
Co-operation Not Lessened 
That is a Industrial De 
mocracy 1s installed and employes’ divi 
land 


dends are based 


1 1 
plant wher 


savil s 


let us take one where there really is 


division of tnershiy 
plat 

Inc., Wap] 

| 


ce scribed at 


Che folle 


operated during the 


Editor, Tr: Wor 

In receipt of your 
3rd, and have 
The officers and management of 
feel that at this time one 
of the most severe tests of our Partner 
The last three o1 
months of the last year, owing to busi- 
ness there were no profits 
for distribution to the employes, and, 


Jan 
ith great 


read sam 
terest 
the company 
ship Plan exists 


rour 


conditions, 
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Textile Men Tell How Various Employe Service 
Plans Operate During Periods of Depression 


“How does this plan operate during periods of depression? 


We can readily 


understand that it will operate perfectly during boom times, when wages are 


going up, and working people are getting what they ask for. 
tion is, how is it going to work during hard 


Now, the ques- 
times? 


That is the question Herbert Hoover put to a group of manufacturers who 
appeared before the President’s Industrial Conference last year in an attempt 
to get something into the report of the Conference which would definitely 
recommend employe representation in the management of industrial plants. 

It is a question which a great many manufacturers have been asking them- 


selves and others during recent months, and which TEXTILE WORLD has 


been asking them. 


At the time, the spokesman for the group of manufacturers had to answer 
Mr. Hoover that he had had no experience with employ? representation dur- 
ing a period of depression, and therefore could not answer him intelligently. 

Since that time, however, that manufacturer and the majority of others 
have had experience with these plans during times of depression. TEXTILE 
WORLD has asked them what their experience has been and herewith submits 
a few representative answers, together with certain other documents which 


have a direct bearing on the question. 


This material is offered without edi- 


torial comment; the reader is free to draw his own conclusions. 


although there 
tribution, we 


were no profits for dis- 
feel that the co-operation 
sf and spirit / th, 10 1, 


not been 


; 


tere rp ~ 


emp é nave 
any different than during the 
periods when business conditions were 
good, and when there were, consequent 
ly, profits for distribution to the 
ployes 


em- 


In reference to reduction in wages 
we have at this writing not as yet re- 
duced wages. However, within a 
skort time expect that a 
wages will be nece in line with our 
Partnership Plan, in which the company 
agrees to pay the wage 
f the industry. This average wage has 
22 per cent.; in such a way, 
that is open to 

However, re 


condition 


very 
reduction in 


sSary 
average market 
been reduced 


in the 


a great 


writer's opinion, 
deal of criticism 
this, the 
industry, and it 
Plan to 


essary 


gardless of 
the 


our 


exists in 
orde out 
competi- 


for us t 


r to carry 
Partnership 
tion it 


reduce 


meet 
will be me also 
wares 

Board 
of Management, which consists of three 


++ 


It has been talked over by our 


ials of the company and three rep- 
resenting the operatives, but not finally 
decided upon. Will be pleased to let 
you final decision, and 
regarding the reduction, and the 
workers’ attitude the reduc 
also if change is noticeable in 


know also de 
tails 
regarding 
tion 
their interest, co-operation and spirit in 
their work Yours very truly, 
DutcHEss BLEACHERY, IN¢ 


any 


Shortly af 
the 
of three w 


tet 
Board of 


that letter was 
Management, composed 
and the 
the company, passed the 
llowing interesting 
“Wuereas, Under our 
Plan obligated to 
rent rat wages, and 
“WHEREAS, Wages in 
have been quite gencrally 
per cent., and 
“WHEREAS 
versally gone into effect, 
“ Whuereas, The of living 
ices has declined not 
approximately 12 
ure of 12 per cent 
er consultation 
Association of 


written, 


irkers three from 
management ol 
resolutions 

Partnership 
we ar pay the cur- 


our industry 


reduced 22 


This has not as yet uni- 


and 


based 


cost 
22 per 
per cent., 
being arrived 
with the Mer- 
New York and 
ther authorities and from investigation 
of local prices; 

“Be IT RESOLVED, That in considera- 
tion of the above fact, our wages, in- 


chants’ 


cluding salaried employes, be reduced 
22 per cent., but that only 12 per cent. 
go into effect at once, January 10, 1921, 
the balance to go into effect at the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Management.” 


Appreciation of Sinking Fund 
At the Rockland Finishing Co., Gar- 
nerville, N. Y., where the same Partner- 
ship Plan is in force as at the Dutchess 
Bleachery, Inc., and where, too, a sink- 
ing fund for labor and one for capital 
are put aside from the profits before the 
division of dividends, the weeks of de- 
pression brought home to the workers 
a sense of appreciation of the half pay 
which they received from this sinking 
fund during a recent eight weeks’ shut- 
down, rather than a sense of resentment 
that profits were less. The following 
letter sent to H. A. Hatch, treas- 
urer of the company, by an employe 
My Dear Mr. Hatcu 
As an operative 


Was 


who has been em 
ployed for a number of years by this 
company, I would like to make the fol- 
lowing statement in appreciation of the 
sinking fund. 

During the in the year 
1894, each employe’s income was entire- 
ly cut off and they were dependent en- 
tirely upon the merchants throughout 
Garnerville and Haverstraw village. At 
that time the system of paying help was 
two four-week pays, and then a five- 
week pay Operatives were carried 
along by business men, most all being 
done on credit. 

At that time most of the families be- 
came so deeply in debt that it took them 
years of rigid economy to square their 
accounts The merchants extending 
credits saved many of our people from 
real hardships. 

The period of eight weeks’ depression 
through which we are now passing pre- 
sents none of the foregoing conditions. 
Owing to the working of the sinking 
fund which was set aside by the Board 
of Management, each employe received 
one half of his regular pay each week 
as long as such fund lasts 

On every hand hear our opera- 
tives praising the foresight of the man- 
agement in creating this fund, which 
has taken the hardships out of the pres- 
ent period of depression 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Brernarp McGoven 
Member of Local Union No. 776, Fold- 


depression 


we 


ers’ Protective Association 

Haverstraw, N. Y. 

The Other Side of the Case 

Just so the story will not get n 
enous, we inject herewith an “anti 
ion. The writer of the letter is a: 
facturer who has tried a plan 
ploye representation with its att 
dividend sharing. 

Editor, TEXTILE Wor.Lp 
Dear SIR: 

I have your favor of the 3rd 
gard to subject of industrial relat 
Ordinarily I should not be incli 
make any reply, but I do not w 
treat the TEXTILE WorLp in that w 
personally believe, however, that 
industrial relations matter has 
very much over-done. During t 
riod of the war, when labor was s 
and inefficient, all sorts of ideas 
resorted to for the purpose of stin 
ing incentive and efficiency. Thx 
of these schemes have turned out 
failures, and I have come to the c 
sion that there is but one way t 
on in this world, and that is for 
one to do his part. If people ar 
inclined to perform service for 
amount they will receive for that 
ice, all the stimulation in the wor 
connection with industrial relati 
not succeed in accomplishing wh 
desire. 7 

Yours very truly, 
Philosophical Attitude Noted 

A very complete and interesting 
from the Mount 
North Dighton 
sharing pla: 


rece ive d 
Co.. 


savings 


was 
Finishing 
where a 
Torce: 
Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 
Answering yours of the 6th, w! 
found at the plant on my retur 
New York this morning in relat 
our Savings Sharing Plan, | 
that I am very glad to ¢ 
information 


Stat¢ 
the 


The original plan was adopte 
two years ago, and was as follow 
was found that extending over a 
of five years prior to the adopt 
the plan, the average labor 
the total receipts 31.38 per 
This, then, was adopted as the st: 
and the employes were inform 
each quarter the difference 
31.38 per cent of the total receipt 
what the labor cost actually was 
be divided among everybody in 


alloting to depart: 
thy 


was 


ganization by 
what would be a fair share ot 
saving 


At the time the plan was adopt 
were good and_= subs 
sums distributed 
The distribution was made in ea 
partment by the foreman thereot 
cordance with his judgment as 
each employe ought to receive. 
the whole period there were onl 
complaints as to the foremen’s jud 
on this question, so it is safe to 
that excellent judgment was 
making the distributions. Up 
including the quarter ending © 
ist, there was always something 
vide. Of course, the last two 01 
quarters there wasn’t a great de: 
cause of less business. On the q 
ending January 1, 1921, there © 
any, and the employes, as a rule, h 
(Continued on page 397 
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,/WEVAAT man’s a_ faddist,” said 
oe a textile executive to us one 
_ day recently after we had 


told him of a _ novel plan 

in force at a certain mill. 

ill our friends names,” we said, 
lignantly. 

\ 1en we started to think. Why, 

who made the remark is the 

eravated form of a faddist we 

know Most of the men we call on 

lists; certainly those who do 

It’s the faddists who “ start 

” and the others holler “ fad! 

then eventually fall in line. 

ur wanderings this year have 

dy of fads and their progeni- 

like this idea much that 

somebody calls us a faddist 


as 


so 


a S n fads, New York fads, New 
ids, we've seen them all. They 
st for our mill. And the 

Well, this is a sample. 
of the fads we've studied 
these here new-fangled plans 

ng a laborer not a laborer. 
Ve sme into contact with a large 
these employe service plans, 
you want to call them (ex- 
plans). We've many 
and many As 
turned this a Per- 
we might well con 
an Editorial Page also, and 
to remark that we never 
W f them rise or fall without 
the good of the employer 
ve 


\T st 


seen 
fail 
into 


prosper 
a ady 
as 


W wish 


in old line textile man, and 
we like to talk about the “good old 
the main things we recall 
One of the gang coming into 
to some water in 
loaf of bread 


get 
stale 


itory 


whicl soak a 


had bought cheap; or a bunch 
und the mill fence at noon- 
was a rule against 


use there 





the plant)—often in the rain, 
from which they 
ic ashes as snuff and the 
chew; family of 
ne room where we were 
rminator”’ (although really 
ss rifleman was needed) 
$9 a week—no bath, 
» social life—nothing but 
mount food and a cor 


Ir pipes 
+} 


or else a 


no 
ot 


the workers 
gathered in a com- 
room at noon time, 
substantial meal 
lifting their voices 
or enjoying 


we may 


fant 


see 
| g h get- 
cost 
in 
their 


at 
a 


sing 


isy chairs; going home to a 








A Little Bit About Everything 
and Nothing Much About Anything 


By 


to accept the blame. 


| stopping at. 


| We started to roam 
versation. 


refrain from starting one of our own. 
honestly “ Who is this 
we'll tell the world now. 


been asking you foolish questions. 


limitations. 
Now go on with the story. 


clean company house with sanitary 
plumbing and a roof that doesn’t leak; 


taking the family out to a movie show 
at the company Y. M. C. A., or to a 
minstrel show or other gathering; 


drawing down enough pay to put a little 
away in the old tin box against the pro 
verbial “rainy day”; thinking of the 


boss as a man who's square rather than 


asa we, 

That’s what faddists -have done, and 
that’s why we're for them Maybe 
someone will call this sentimental 
twaddle, but then too maybe we're not 
any more horrified at being called a 
sentimentalist than we are at being 
called a faddist. 

However, that’s all part of another 


story (see the Industrial Section of this 
same Advt.) 


Next to Godliness 


issuc 


Speaking of fads—and we have to i 
order to keep some sort of a connected 
thread running through this fool story 

we suppose cleanliness is a fad. Onl 
it hasn’t been taken up much by dvyers 


It may be adjacent to Godliness, but it 


is far removed from the dyehouse 


However, that statement—and in fact 
any statement we make—must not be 
taken to be comprehensive For last 
week we saw a clean color mixing room 


Sounds paradoxical, doesn’t it 





Nice bright scoops hung up on nails 
-each for a particular color—wiped off 


after each time used; pails carefully 
washed out and without leaks; scale 
clean and without rust; fresh white 


paper on the weighing table; floor quite 
free from the usual slippery muck which 


We are a wanderer and so this is a wandering story. 


A rolling stone is supposed to gather no moss. 
| rolling-stoneism we presume then that we have gathered none. 
| don’t know that we were looking for moss; it seems to us that our earlier 
schooling taught us to shy clear of moss-backed persons. 
merely to avoid moss. 


Jack Card 



















For which we refuse 


We have no destination because our only objective is 
the “next mill” which resembles the tomorrow 
quently our story goes nowheres; it is always leading on to the next point. 
We leave it to our readers to decide if we ever reach a point which is worth 


that never comes. Conse- 


As the quintessence of 
But then we 


Possibly that is why 
At any rate it makes good con- 


Probably we shouldn't indulge in personalities, but as we never were a big 
enough factor in the textile industry to get on The Personal Page we can’t 

Anyway, somebody once asked us quite 
. Jack Card? ” 
We are that man who is not good looking, nor 
single, who has been prowling around your mills this last year, and who has 
That's who we are. 
identification we would say that we have been a textile man ourselves in 
various insignificant capacities and we have thus gained sufficient knowledge 
of the industry to make us all the more of a pest, because we don't know our 
That, again, is who we are. 


We didn’t tell him, but 


If you want further 


JACK CARD. 


terrifies a visit the whole place lik 
the good housewife’s kitchen 

You never can tell; mavbe the 
in charge of tha m has wcu 
esthetic sense which was offend 

rit S a 1c-i ] ) 
low dye w | S d to a scale 
al ed dency i e he had a 
onstitutiona lislike {shades 
\t any rate h 3 1 Wa le I Y u 
may not belie But *s r stor 
ind we'll s t 





We'd like to insert the name of the 
mill in which the above-mentioned dye 
house may be found. But its manage 
ment is one of the fast diminishing 
group who don’t like to sce their name 
in print—even if it’s in complimentary 
print. 

We live on publicity: That's our staff 
of life If you won't talk, we can’t 
write And so our opinion is biased 
But hear what or of your brother 
manufacture savs “T hate this 

ler the s ice stuff Anybody ma 
know what happens at my plant Ih 
fact I’d rather get straight story of 
events there into the press from first 
hand, than wait for it to reach the 
papers and my competitors as garbled 
hearsay Because it’s sure to reach 
them some way or other, and I prefer 
them to get it right.” 

And then look at the meetings of the 
various associations in the textile in- 
dustry. Men say things on those occa 


sions which a decade or so ago would 
have been uttered in an undertone by 
the Board of Directors of company 
behind padlocked doors, with no out- 


a 


sider except a deaf stenographer 


ent 


I imes have 


n the 


\iter 


Out 
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it’s 


tile 


he’s } 


nes 


bet he 


chief f 
oped 
susIness 


tracing 


Oss fit 


There's a ere 


Reminiscences of Textile Mill Wanderings 
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he’s retired for life 
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proach to the stove 
that we know of 
missed that stove 

We suppose vou 
Poors perintende 
Ky.) Cott Mill 
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change 
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We've ment 


d. They’r 


The Textile Family 


sion aCK 


LIKG most 


Jones now? 
ith’s Blea 
ip for you.” 
rstand Do 


Qn 


> “Yes h 1 


talk we like I 
sitting 


: 6 


Training School 


might call Cha 


the nearest 


needed. The foremen didn’t like this 
took it as a reflection on their abil 
to do their own instructing. This trai 
ng school is not only for beginners 
operatives in the mill who never ha 
had a chance to get any real experien 
are taken into the school and given what 
nstruction they need The new syst 
has heen a stimulus and a benefit { 
nly to the workers but to the 
too 

Funny rds—these faddists 

Things We've Seen 

We have just come back f1 
junket trip up New York state and N« 
England We've talked a lot but 
tened a lot more, and so we've learned 
In proportion We've discussed the r¢ 
cent campaign with Republicans, and 
talked baseball with Democrats We've 
wandered through mills” of arious 
kinds and we’ve seen a good many 


(Continued 


n page 381) 
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Systematic Training for Foremen and Operatives 


Despite the great amount of success which has attended many of the so-called For years there have been desultory attempts on the part of individual mil! 


employe service plans which have been devised in recent years for the improvement install a method of training in their own organization. It is only very rece 


of employer-employve relations and consequently for the increased productive ef- however. that the necessity for a systematic and standardized method has been 

ficiency of the mill personnel. there are few of these which have not at some time or — ized. The opportunity for close cooperation between the universities and the 

other, justly or unjustly. been stigmatized with a charge of paternalism, or else with ous industries is just beginning to be appreciated. For that reason the articl 

a charge of ulterior motives. Both charges have in certain eases been deserved, but’ Dr. Hollis Godfrey. telling of attempts which have been made to bring these 

in others have been wholly undeserved because the management was wise enough to — great forces into closer harmony, is of timely interest. ky 
impress upon the employes the fact that the plans put into force were for the mutual Then too, in the training which is done in individual mills there has been S| 


good of both employer and worker, and have borne out this statement by their 


gether too little standardization of educational methods. In one of the follo 
method of conducting these various methods. 


articles a definite program is laid out whereby a systematic policy for the trai 


Phere is, however, one phase of work which can never under any condition be — and remuneration of apprentices may be followed. 


branded with the charge of paternalism. nor. if properly put into execution, with ; : s ; rm , . ae 
| a rene ere ; Closely allied to this general subject of training men for industrial positio: 
the charge of ulterior motives. That is the systematic training of textile foremen : 


the problem of selecting the proper material to start with. Educational method 
ind operatives. * ar ; ; . 
of little avail if the prospective employes are physically or mentally unfit for 


If an employe finds that his weekly wage is being steadily increased by a cor- : ; : ; s ; 
; ; tasks to which they are assigned. The experiences of Cheney Bros. in this co: 


responding increase in his own efficiency he experiences a far different sensation . ; . : ; , 
: tion, as outlined in one of the following articles, are valuable, even though they 

than that of many a worker who discovers a Christmas bonus in his pay envelope. : : : 

He feels that measure of satisfaction which comes to men in all walks of life who found that the most they can do so far as machine operatives are concerned 

see that they are getting somewhere: that there seems to be some aim to their determine if an applicant does not possess certain disqualifications rather than 

daily labor \. far as the management is concerned the advantages which they he has certain definite qualities which can be predetermined as essential to thy 

secure from a system of training ar? self-evident. for which he is intended. 


Council of Management ‘ducation 


: ’ . him for industry and “how much 
1 , . » 2 Pcres - = 
Mee ting Ground Be tween Coll pes this the facilities of the colleg« 


. : NI : e being give This , mah | | 
and Industry in Needs of Men being given. This method enables th | 
- producer (the college) to meet the de 
beaten Nh Sito a) cata). ad 7 ‘ mand of the consumer (industry 
full use of its own resources, or 
sources which industry may make 
The following | irom Dr. Godf lains the official st t a 
. g lette s »y explains > ‘ial statement ap- i : : 
ars 0 “ge etter from Dr. Godfrey explains the officia teme I The joint specification provi 
ee eee thoroughly effective basis for that 
~ The i : *e , is Management Men. The need of Man- ae a Saale 
The indu trial need of the hour i Tanageme nt Men he ne : POLE LIE LE RENE EIR THA 
igement Men is knowledge of the work of management, of the tools of mind will best use the joint cesource: 
‘ i é 8 , Rag v se those tools.” Da ey on 3 
and hand by which that work can be done and of how to use the e tools.” dustry and the college available 
American industry to the extent of $26.000.000.000. a great portion of which 


that purpose. It provides at the 
«panei »xtiles. has e rsed : is financing »€ i Man- . co 1 
is repre ented by textiles, has endorsed and is financing the Council of Ma ican a. titcatiublian lenels: Tow on 
agement Education. 


ened policies of management 
which will best use those same nt 





This Council has become the clearing house for all industrial-educational 
matters in the country and is the common meeting ground between the col- 


s resources 
leges and industry in respect to their needs in management men. The tex- 


The joint specification is supj 


tile industry, ever in need of properly trained men for management positions, Lv the Inventory of Tomt Bes 


was one of the first to recognize the importance of the work and today is ae- On one side this records and. n - 


usable for the college the problen I | 
industry, both those of existing 
and future’ policy, which trained 
agement men must know to d 
work. On the other side it record 
makes usable for industry the ex 
wealth of education principles and 
which it must know in order t 
swiftly and accurately its manag 
problems. Such action insures n 
Who Comprise the Council demic experience and have worked to- swift and effective present result 
\n organization to carry on the work gether on similar problems under the also a sound basis for advances 


ntl ] 


d above mu unction in three leadership of Dr. Hollis Godfrey dur- future 

industrial, collegiate, joint indus- ing the last four years. For many years (b) Using the inventory ment 
and collegiate. Following the re- they have been solving industrial prob- above to tell the industries wha 
nents of these functions the Coun- lems of education, collegiate problems resources of the colleges are, ar 

Definition of Management Education | of Management Education is organ- of an industrial nature, and problems versa. This use of the invento1 


The ¢ MI : Ed ized in two divisions: the Industrial whose factors are common to both only tells where these resourc 
14 neil of anagement Edu . , 

Division and the Industrial Collegiate sides 
n, tor 1 ry Ot ts wor 


tively cooperating to solve the problems facing the American college and 
American industry. 

In a limited space it is impossible to give the entire details of the work of 
the Council. Only this week has an official statement been issued by the 
members of the Council and I am glad to give it for the first time to the tex- 
tile industry through TEXTILE WORLD. The following is the official out- 
line of the work which is dedicated, with profit to none. to the service of the 
American college and industry. 


and how they can be obtained, but 


Divisio These tw )-operat a The Industrial and Industrial Collegi- serves as a basis for constantly in 


third 


ttt tia division, a Commit from t ate Divisions work with a third body. ing their co-ordination. 
aiviadaed if I 


management, 


Les 


Colle his is a regularly authorized Co-opera- (c) Keeping specification and 


The Industrial Division is composed tive Committee of Educators from the tory up to date with swiftly ch: 


‘ ¢ 


a group of representatives of differ American Council on Education, the economic and educational cor 
ent American industries These are central body of the universities and col- It is of especial importance th 
specifically textiles, rubber, cotton and leges of the United States. This com- work be kept up to date as con 
silk finishing, paper, shoes and leather, mittee works with the Council of Man- that were true at one time may | 
machinery and metals, railroads, public agement Education for the joint accom- pletely altered a little later. 
ut es, oil and mining. This group of plishment of the ends of industry and In this connection it should 
ith wide experience in industrial of those of the colleges that the action of the Council 1 
has been concerned with the Order of Work of the Council ing officers of industry and of 
for approximately There are three main divisions of the tion together on management p 
work of the Council makes for steady improvement 
llegiate Division of (a) Matching collegiate supply of division of management. Spec 
osed of men, all of management men with industrial de- the Council tells industry in wh 
r have been administrative mand by use of the method of the joint leges the men they need aré 
American colleges These specification, a specification of “what” trained and names the officers 
nen have had industrial as well as aca- the management man needs to best fit (Continued on page 295) *s 
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KE are employed in the greater 


ndustry in the United 
-day approximately one 
nen and women. Chis 


the source of living of about 
women and children 
rom the spindle, shuttle and 
This big family 
of it sixteen languages and rep- 
is many temperamental varia- 
cent. of this material 
tion of the last decade and 
hal was literally thrown into the 
t and left to itself to boil 
their past environ 
expected to develop into a 
ndustrial element For the 
rational improvement of the 
to text ndustry an understanding be- 
management and the workers 


m men, 


KI machine 
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proper Position. 


Demonstration of an Im- 
The Point of 
Contact Between the Finger Tips 
and the Eye Should Be on the 
Dotted Line. 





ty. Highest productive ef- 
obtained otherwise, 
iseless to expect that a mere 

the wages and a return to 
rmal conditions will elimi- 
t of this evil and change the 
hiteen years of neglect into 
he constant recurrence of un- 

t attitude, and the low per- 
ency of the majority of 
the textile industry to-day is 


not be 


ns a “war product,” but the 
he unsystematic absorption 
ined element and the lack 
idustrial education. Radical 
ts we cannot expect unless 
ae : ause of conditions is elimi- 
=e standardized method of in- 
a ation adopted by the entire 


combined ac- 
can stop this de- 
efficiency of the 


use only the 

acturers 

ductive 

Man-P, Requirements of Industry 
growth of the industry 

@ n nt of the losses in work 
ther should be a ten pet 
1 ailable. This means 
istry cial yearly, approxi 
the indred thousand men and 
istrial 


Organization, Boston 





Training of ‘Textile Apprentices 


Elimination of Useless Economie Wastes and 


Industrial Misfits Is Paramount Problem 


Deflation in wages has occurred and a return to normal conditions is an- 
ticipated in the textile industry, 
points out that these alone are insufficient to bring about maximum productive 
efficiency. Nor is the education of vocational or textile schools to be de- 
pended upon solely for that development in the 
which will result in the desired statics of employes. It is a manufacturer's 
problem which must be met by a standardized method of industrial education. 

This method to be effective for the industry must be universal. 


but the author of the accompanying article 
education of 


op ‘ratives 


The prob- 


lem of replacement of losses in operating prices is one of the most important 


confronting the textile industry and the incompleteness and unsystematic na- 
ture of the present training, it is pointed out. must give uniform 
method of industrial education if the waste and loss accruing under the pres- 
ent system or lack of system are to be eliminated. 

Standardization should be the keynote of any new system that is evolved. 
The necessity of such standardization is strikingly illustrated both in the 
matter of education and compensation and it is unequivocally declared that 
uniform methods 


great profit. to 


way to a 


industry to their 
say nothing of the permanent advantage of the operation. 


can be adopted by all branches of the 


women, mostly between the ages of six- absorption permitted the influx of a 





teen and twenty-five. Seventy per cent. multitude of who should nevet 
of this element must receive training have been trained in the occupations 
in their chosen occupations, represent- which element is the mainstay of the 
ing a direct cost and loss of from one dissatisfied and radical group whos« 
hundred to three hundred dollars per activities have cost the industry, during 


individual. 
has been 


From dependable sources it the 
determined that the 


past few years, losses probably ex 


average ceeding the earnings of the same period 
cost of training a skilled textile worker The solution would be the development 
is about one hundred dollars for non- of a uniform method of industrial edu 


productive wages during the apprentice cation for the various branches of the 
ship period, and an additional one hun- industry and an intensive training which 
dred dollars for damage to product, will either assure high productive effi 
loss of production of the equipment and ency of the apprentice or his elimina 


additional supervision. This is an enor- tion from the field in the early part of 


mous burden to the industry, increasing the training period 

the cost of manufacturing annually Such uniform plans could be made 
about fourteen million dollars. This is, elastic enough to be free from red tape 
however, but the initial cost, because and simple enough to be understood by 


losses to the industry are considerably the average foreman or mill executive 
rreater under the present unstandard- to whom the personal education of a 
ized method of industrial education. newcomer must be delegated 

Training of the majority of the recruits Recent investigations conducted in 
in the industry is either so incomplete various textile plants representing al 
or so unsystematic that many of the most every branch and size have proven 


workers never reach their highest per- without doubt, that the lack of produ 
sonal efficiency obtainable under care tive efficiency and the real source of lack 
fully devised systematic training. The of cooperation can be traced back t 
past methods of industrial training and the absence f standardized industrial 
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Fig. 1.-Chart Showing the Variation of Progress of Apprentices for the 
Same Period. The Result of the Lack of Standardized Procedure. 
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Fig. 3. 


Improper Position of Body 
Forced by Faulty Chair Construc- 
and Careless Aljustment of 
the Treadle. 


tion 


ciable 


three cama 


effort during the first 
When this payment 


ap] I 


eased and piece work had been substi 


{ ited, 


iuse up to 


apprentices lett be 
that period they had 
ibilities lightly, and now 
realized that limited skill 
acquired they were unable to earn theit 


The 


many of the 


taken 


+} 


heir respons 


they with the 


ormer wages cost of wages, 
spoiled product and additional s pet 
vision for each such failure meant t 


three hun 
dred and seventy dollars per operative 


this organization a loss of 


lo obtain a dependable analysis of this 
situation a chart of the progress of 
certain of the learners has been pre 
pared as shown in Illustration 1 rh 
rain presentation proves in a strik 
ing manner the results of such an in 
definite iethod of industrial instru 
tion The analys disclosed that of 
eighteen learners who did not complete 
their apprenticeships 
) ft ir r } 
1 left in th 
ft r nad I T ntl 
hr n I nd I half 
th 
In oth ords most 50 per cent 
lid not receive the proper initial in 
tru n and found it too difficult to 
ontinue during the first week, and 40 
ent. left when the learner's com 
ens n is discontinued 
(Continued nm pa 295) 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Employment and Medical Divi- 
sions, Cheney Bros., So. Manches- 


ter, Conn. 


(1)—One of the Examination 
Rooms. 


) 
( ) 


Doctor and Patient in Con- 
sultation. 


(3)—Office§ of Employment Di- 


Vision. 
(4)--X-Ray Laboratory. 


(5) —First Aid Room in One of 
the Mills. 


(6)—Technical Laboratory 
Where Blood and Culture Tests 
Are Made. 
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much has been written about 
the various tests which have 
een devised in recent years for 


he estimation of a man’s mental 
p and his fitness for a particular 
work that there appears to have 
ped a popular impression that a 
of method is available whereby 

, short examination will immediately 
employer all he wants to know 

a prospective employe. Such 

the estimation of a man’s 
and personality by a study of 
al characteristics or his reac- 


Is as ot 


certain more or less trick tests 
n given wide publicity. The 
ilar nature of these tests has 


h as to tend to give them popu- 

eal and to subordinate in the 

mind the importance other 

ls of examination which are at 

jually vital parts of a_ well 

employment department 
not the purpose this 

se or even to rate these various 
but rather to narrate the ex- 

which a textile mill has had in 

of applicants for 
Cheney Brothers, silk manu- 

of South Manchester, Conn., 

years attempted to estimate the 

1f men who seek positions with 

1 also of employes whom they 

r dering for promotion. Their 
syst f examination includes a study 

f tl nan’s experience or 

a study of his personality and 


ot 


article 


of 


ination 


em- 


previous 


lity by means of interviews; 
hys examination; and in some cases 
estimation by means of so- 
ntelligence tests. It will thus 
es that the latter constitute only 
ne part of the examination and in some 
ases omitted entirely 
\ ot a representative of TEx 
L rLpD to the Cheney plant indi 
ated him after conversation with 
he 1 igement of the service depart- 
nent that mental and physical tests, so 
al machine operatives are con- 
I have been found valuable in 
nd whether the applicant pos 
ess rtain characteristics which 








voul squalify him for certain work 
in to show that he possesses 
Consequently 
tests in this 
to be negative 
It has never been 


haracteristics 
and physical 
may be said 
positive 

roved that 
veen two applicants for ma 


it is possible to 


ons if they possess the same 
and willingness 
ut differ in degree of mental 


laracteristics 


s indicated by mental tests 
son, in the opinion of the 
inager, why this examination 


ime a rather negative nature 


rought out in a typical con- 


etween a representative of 
department seeking quali- 
which to standardize tests 
eman in the mill who was 


kind of persons he wanted 
teristic would be. 
fat man. He 


answer 
send me a big 
job.” “ Yes,” said the rep 
of the department, 
nt some positive qualifica- 
ne what you do want.” The 
1 be, “ Well, send me any 
lon’t send me a man whos 

ol gathering,” so that prac- 
was a positive qualification 

The best information he 
n was that the foreman did 


service 





Putting the Right Man in the 





Experiences of a Textile Mill in 
the Examination of Applicants 


By A Member the Staff 


It is a trite saying that there are square pegs in round holes in all indus- 
trial and commercial establishments. The triteness of this saying is relieved 
by its truth. The problem of getting the pegs into the holes where they be- 
long has for years occupied the best thought and attention of leading men in 
business and industry. The impo-tance of finding a solution to this problem 
has probably never béen so acute as during the war period and the post-war 
years when greater production was the need of the day. Depression in manu- 
facturing circles has not, however, eliminated this question. of the 
consumers’ strike, which has been in existence for the past few months, and 
the cry for lower prices, manufacturers have been forced to leave no stone 
unturned which may effect greater efficiency and a corresponding decrease in 
the selling price of the product. In view of these facts the accompanying arti- 
cle explaining in a general way how a textile mill has progressed with the 
examination of applicants and with the testing of employes for higher posi- 
tions should be of interest to all manufacturers. 


In view 


not want a man without fingers or a were using the same tests and often an 
man whose mind wanders, which shows applicant would come to the mill wh 
that the overseers themselves did not was familiar with them They are 
look for special qualifications which men therefore not anxious to run the risk « 
in their departments should possess, but having their tests become public prop 
only knew the defects or qualifications erty, with the inevitable lessening 
that prospective employes should not their efficiency 

possess However, it is possible to give a gen 


eral idea of theit lhe time re 
quired for the 
approximately 
of written and mechanical 
One of the simple might be 
“Give words which come closest to the 


Tests for Higher Positions nature 
For this reason the 
gence tests are not used in the examina- 


tion Lor 


so-called intelli capacity estimation is 


three hours, and consists 


ot applicants positions as papers tests 


machine operatives. They are used, how 
ever, at the Cheney plant for applicants 


questions 


for clerical and executive positions. In meaning of apple, carrot, tree.’ A pos 
these cases, however, they are not in- sible answer would be “pear, turnip 
tended to replace an interview, or a bush.” The questions would becom 
study of a man’s past performances, but relatively harder as the examination 
rather to supplement these as an indi- went on. Then if they wanted to test 
cation of the desirability of giving the the man’s imagination they might asl 


had a con 
courthous« 
the most important qualities which 


him what he would do if he 
tract 


applicant consideration. Furthermore, 
they are not really attempts to measure 


a man’s intelligence, the name im le 


lor constructing a 


as 


plies, but rather an effort to determine he though such a building should pos 
his mental capacity for certain classes sess. If they desired to size up his in 
ot work ventive genius they might ask hin 
Even in examination for these higher to outline his idea of a device for turn 
positions the capacity estimation must ing over the leaves of music on a piano 
he considered a negative rather than a_ These are not the tests which they give 
positive test The company does not but are used here purely for illustration 
feel that it is possible to tell definitely System of Interviews 
in advance that a man will succeed, but There are of course certain qualities 
it is possible in many cases to prede eal attested in seabed Be 
termine that a man has not capacity tor means of such an examination As 
a particular job. For example, an ex- ee, tian thal spiel sneetedie 
ecutive should have imagination. If an not indicate an applicant’s tact, honest 


applicant is entirely lacking in that qual 


; : id or perseverance Furthermore — ther 
ity aa : ce 1s that he would not 
Py a: ROE AS ee ee , might be two men of equal capacity, on 
make a good executive. An office work . . ‘ane 
of whom, however, has a tendency to be 
er should possess neatness and accuracy pac ' 
- easilv d stra ed, which Sa serious Nand 
and consequently a careless untidy in ie ae 
; ; cap in almost any work and part il 
dividual could be eliminated for con ; ; “4 
: : : : n certain positions. These can best be 
sideration for such a job. A. man to be ecihad tee wh Ba 
: Stimate¢ ( eans nite ews 
connected with the engineering depart . pelea ges 
id ‘ iy | ; which form a very important part of the 
ment would naturally be required t . 
- : I employment work at the Cheney plant 
show a certain amount of inventive = : as 
: : \ short talk with an applicant w of 
genius, and if he showed no indication ' ; : 
- : ten reveal qualities or lack of qualiti 
of this it is safe to assume that he ; ' 
; such as enumerated above It is a re 
might better devote his talents in some 5 
\ gnized fact that many men are en 
ther direction : 
ee dowed with the ability to size up a man 
Pests a Secret from his appearance and conversat 
It -would be interesting if the tests and that they have often built up grea 
used for determining the presence or businesses on this very ability Phis 
lack of such qualities in an applicant power, however, is not granted to every 
could be given here but Cheney ndividual, and to attempt arbitrarily t 
Brothers consider these confidential in- allot the exercise of such snap judg 
formation. There is a very good rea- ment to a man who happens to be em 
son for this. When they first started ployment manager has been found to be 
examining applicants they used tests unwise. Cheney Brothers have decided 
devised by a college professor They that it is inadvisable to allow one mat 
found that a great many other peopl lone to pass judgment If for no 


Right Job 




















































ther reason personal prejudice might 
enter in Consequently the applicant 
is interviewed for a brief time, say four 

minutes, several men in 
dividually interviewed by 
the employment manager, who attempts 
to weed out prospects who are obviously 


or five by 


tirst 


He is 


unht tor any positions open in the mill 
- t I 


at the time. If he does not fall in the 
latter class he is then asked to fill ou 
a questionnaire, giving certain informa 


himself, including his previ 
Next comes the capac 


tion about 
ous experience, 
ity estimation in the cases where such a. 


test is used. He is also given informa 
tion regarding the vacancy which ly 
might satisfactorily fill 

\fter his interview in the employ 
ment division he is sent to the medical 


division for physical examination, which 


will be spoken of in more detail latet 
in this article \s a result of this in 
terview and medical examination a 
entative assignment to a department 
s made, and the applicant is interviewed 
vv the manager of that department 
his representative If the position is 
sufhcient importance he is also inte 
ewed by the superintendent and pos 
bly by one « the theers the cor 
it 
he results th Ss system ha e beer 
( satisfactory The mill has seldom 
experienced a case where a man has 
een appointed to a position, following 
this series of elimination tests, and has 
failed t bear out the decision of the 
irious ex ners Of course this 
statement has to be qualified somewhat 
because such faculties as tact, honesty 
and perseverance can often be dete 
mined only by close association with a 
ver a period of time. However 
t is interesting to note that a man ha 
asionally been given an opening con 
trary to the records of the various 
tests because someone in the organiza 
tion did not consider that the examina 
tion had given the man a fair trial, and 
t has usually been proved that he 
hould never have been put in_ that 
position 
Medical Department 
\ story on the examination of men 
t the Cheney Plant would not be com 
ete without a description of | th 
dical division, which plays such ar 
t irt in maintaining th 
health and ency of the personnel 
It might be imagined that the physical 


imination of men is carried on for 
the benefit of the employing firm, or a 
person might believe it to be a form 
harity ut the facts are that what 
the best interest of the applicant 
\ k is also t the best interest of th 
1 and rthermore 1s good busin 
il mversation with the men 
\ have this work in charge will 
ndicate i firm conviction on. theit 
hat th examination just 
as h t the best interest ol the 
nploy is of the company The in 
rest of employe and employer are one 
and inseparable in this matter 
Th ;s really the fundamental basi 
n which the medical department opet 
ites, and everything that is done is con 
lucted with a view of aiding the work- 
er. Periodic examinations are not com 
pulsory, but their importance is urged 
upon the personnel, and the very fact 
that many as 135 patients have been 
examined in one day, only 8 per cent 
of which were accident cases, indicates 
(Continued on page 309) 
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Days Lost Through Accidents 
re 617.635 davs lost 


which 156,000 


nsurance companies during this period 


ecidents in the 


Methods Proved a Practical Suecess— 


Capitalizing Accident Prevention Work 
By Henry A. Hale, Jr* 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


TEXTILE SECTION 


Cc. H. STOWELL 
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CHAIRMAN 
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Editor, TEXTILE WORLD. 


The Textile Section of the National Safety Council, in common with the 
other sections, tries to give service on the particular problems which concern 
the industry making up its membership. It is in the nature of a cooperative 
association, gathering information and suggestions from its various members 
and distributing these among all. This 


is in addition to the general service 
of the national body. 


The value of any section to the industry which it represents is in direct pro- 
portion to the contributions of the members. The value of the Textile Sec- 
tion of our industry is very much less than it should be. both because of its 
limited membership and limited contributions from those who are members. 
Included in the 8000 members of the National Council are only about a hun- 
dred textile plants. A thousand would seem to be nearer the mark. 

Practically the only source of supply for safety bulletins 


from the in- 
dividual members of the sections. 


We would call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Textile Section to the need of sending in photographs, drawings 
or suggestions for the making up of bulletins for the general good in the 
common cause of accident prevention. 

The Textile Section desires to give the best possible service and requests 
the cooperation of the Textile Industry. 


Very truly yours. 
H. STOWELL. 


Chairman, Textile Section. Safety Engineer, Pacific Mills. Lawrence, Mass. 


The report of the Commissioner of collected $1,620,947 in premiums for 


Insurance shows the losses paid by the Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


yearly earning of 
ecause of these accidents in the tex- a textile worker (accord- 
le industry to be $732,445 lo cover ing to the Statistics of Manufactures), 


these losses the insurance companies a loss of 617,635 days would mean 


WHEN ACCIDENTS OCCUR 


(Noon) (mi ites 


200 


Using an average 
$852.50 for 


a 


Accidents by Hour 
of Occurrence 
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Accidents by Day 
of Occurrence 
Most Accidents Oceur Between 10 and 11 A. M. and 3 and 4 P. M. Be Espe- 
cially Careful During These Hours. 
H. A. HALE, JR. & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


total loss to the employes 

They were reimbursed, hx 
the extent of $732,445 thr 
sations for injuries, so that th 


sustained a net loss of $1,02 
Wages in a year becaus« 
Therefore the accrued tang 
accidents to employers and 
in the textile industry in Mas 
during a period of on ul 
$3,375,000. This figure does 1 
the extensive incidental 
duction, nor can we 
amount of suffering accruing 
jured, and the worry and hard 
volving upon the families « 
fortunate workers, 


Nature of Accidents in a Textilk 


From the accident analvsis 
tile mill employing 7,000 ha: 
the safety work is being supe: 
the writer, one year’s experier 
that 21.4 per cent. of the ac 
mechanical and the remaining 
cent. non-mechanical. Most 
ter accidents were due to falls 
materials, falling objects 
against objects and _ strains 
cal accidents are usually n 
however, than non mechanical 
and when starting a Safety 
tion a serious effort should 
guard the dangerous parts « 
and transmission, if this work 
been done previously. We cat 
pect the rank and file of em] 
cooperate in accident prevent 
there are visible signs in tl 
mechanical guards to show that 
ployer is giving his whole-heat 
port to the Safety Campaigi 

How to Reduce Accidents 

It is difficult to appreciat« 
to which accidents occur 
one individual is likely to w 
self a large number of 
from the above it is clear that 
many serious accidents art 
occurring. The underlying 
least 80 per cent. of all a 
carelessness or chance-taking, at 
some mechanical safeguarding 
necessary, the possibility hi 
demonstrated time al 
that practically all such accid 
be eliminated through educatio1 
carried on by an acti\ 


clearly 


( Safet 
zation that has the full support 
management, overseers and 
Every mill, whether 
should have such an organ 
though the size and chara 
upon the number of empk 

To ope ratc successtully, a 
ganization should compris« 
committee, together with o1 
committees for the overseers 
all activities being dit 


nen, 
competent safety engineer 
The Safety Engineer 


There should be some relia 
to supervise a Safety 
preferably a Safety 
duties are as follows 

(1) To promote satet 
the plant 

’ To analvze the causes 
dents and recommend measur 
vent their repetition 

(3) To make inspect 
covering Sanitary 
keeping, the need 
guards and their 

(4) To 


liminate 


Textile Industry 


Plant 





W 
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Fundamental Research in Cotton Industry 


RGANIZATION and initiation of 
industrial research should not be 
undertaken hastily nor without 
very thorough consideration of 
ssibilities of obtaining results of 
There have appeared within the 

st five years a number of lists of re- 
laboratories within the United 


S s, Which are conclusive evidence of 
nner in which American firms and 
stitutions have rushed into scientific 


It is sincerely to be hoped that 
jor portion of these laboratories 
icceed in yielding sufficient return 
the investment of money and men 

so that we may not,’ within a few years, 

a reaction against industrial re- 

s¢ which will result in stagnation. 
exigencies of war led to the de- 

ent, under high pressure, of a 

oT many innovations in industry. It 
will require a considerable period to 
» completion many of the prob- 
hich were initiated and only par- 
solved during that period. The 
industry did not participate ex- 
tensively in the war time scientific ef- 

d, aside from experimentation de- 

by individuals and by Govern- 
ment agencies, to an attempt to meet 
son f the needs of the aviation 
h of the service, the cotton indus- 
ears to have received very little 


stimulus from the war except for quan- 
tity production. 
I World Cotton Conference at 


New Orleans in October, 1919, had one 


section devoted to research, statistics 


and reports. During the preliminary 
nes of the American delegates of 
this section, the question of American 


research and it 
unanimous opinion that some 
effort should be made to correlate the 
arious cotton research agencies in this 
untry \t the Conference, a resolu- 

1 as adopted recommending the 
on of a Preliminary Committee 


was discussed, 


vas the 


n American Cotton Research. The 
rganization committee consisted of 
ntatives from the National Re- 


search Council, National 
\lanufacturers, 
n lanufacturers 


Association of 
American Cot- 
Association, the 
in Society for Testing Materials, 

certain independent technical 


the close of 1919, the organi- 
ommittee held a meeting at 
the possibilities of the organi 
cotton America 
refully considered and it was 
that the committee should pro- 
orm a Preliminary Committee, 
its personnel should be so ex- 
include all 


research in 


as to branches of 
Stry. 

llowing are the 
minary 


members of 
Committee on Ameri- 
n Research: 

\ T. Bradlee, National 


{ otton 


\ssocia- 
Manufacturers; N. A. 
Plant Industry, United 
partment Agriculture; D. E 
hairman), United States Test- 
pany; J. F. Duggar, Experi- 
station, Auburn, Ala.: B. E 
1erican Cotton Manufacturers 
n; Louis N. Geldert, Inter- 
I Association ; 





n Seed Crushers 
we (Secretary), National Re- 
uncil; W. T. Joyce, United 


shing Company; A. E. Jury, 


Preliminary Committee on 


Amerl- 
Research 


Need and Lack of Comprehensive Study in 


All Branches Through Concentrated Effort 


By D 


American Society for 
terials; W. H. Knox, 
Association; W. B. Moor 


Testing M 


Growers’ 


Arizona Cotto 


n 
I 


( 


Southern Spinners’ Association; E. D 


Walen, Cotton Research Company 

[his committee is 
survey of the present 
facilities of the country and hopes 
have the same ready for publication at 
distribution in 


now conducting 


cotton 


future 
Possible Field of Research 


In considering the 


the near 


1d 


held of activit 


a 


resear©r¢ h 


) 


of the Preliminary Committee on Amer- 


ican Cotton Research and discussing 


possibilities, two rather large and im 


portant questions have 


predominated 


From the consumers and related indus 


tries, including individuals especially 
terested in cotton fabrics, the 
quent question is: ‘“ Why has the « 
ton industry devoted so little 


most tt 


attent 


in 


¢ 


on 
to the applicaion of science to the in 


1 


1) Mu 

yrovement the industry nd why 
s there such an evident lack « a 

curate knowledge of the fundamental 
principles which are involved in man 
ufacturing operations and which dete 
mine the physical characteristics of the 


finished 
turers, and especially 


manufac 
from mill men ot 


products From 


the older school, the leading question 
Ss What is the need « research in the 
cotton industry; and what can possi 
bly be learned about cotton manufac- 
ture that we do not already know ? 

It is of course difficult to answer com 
pletely and accurately either of these 


questions, as one involves analysis of 
motives in the industry 
id the other requires 


nostications of the benefits which might 


the controlling 


n the past, a1 


prog 


reward the future Probably the best 
answer to the first is the spirit which 
prompts the second 


Photographic Method of Fabric Analysis 


4 


\ special camera produces nega- 
tives with an enlargement of ten 
diameters, and prints of these are 
used for fabric analysis (to sim- 
plify the usual dissecting process) 
and also for showing fabrie and 
yarn defects. 

The upper picture shows such an 
enlargement of a 
which 


cotton fabric. 
is also shown in the small 
picture, enlarged to twice its nat- 
ural bring out the thick 
place in warp and filling which was 


the objective of the enlargement. 


size, to 


All warp yarn is supposed to be 
of one count and all filling yarn of 
another. but note the irregularity. 








n lanutacture s \ Ss 
t y an inherited industry ginning 
ind surviving through many centuries 
as a house industry, its processes have 
een handed down from father to son 
1 its advancement has eel n ven 
eral ng slow process natural s¢ 
ection, a. sut il hi ttest, ur 
led \V Acc it kn e¢ ( ol the 
undamental causes and effects, but de 
termined by the rul “cut and try 
r “rule of thuml There have, o 
course, been individuals and companies 
who have devoted themselves to invest 
rating specific questions with the hop 
of determining the underlvine causes 
and utilizing the result as a manufa 


turing advantag« 


In general a question as 


of some particular characteristics 1s 
answered by a theory, based upon as 
sumption rather than upon accurate i 
formation heories are ften 1 ‘ 
picturesque than perfect It is very 
rare indeed that a cotton manufacture 
can base a reason for certain chara 


teristics upon accurate, scientific data, t 


the source of which he can refer 


Vou 
Step by step the machinery for manu 
facture has been improved and many 
clever inventions have increased pré 
duction, but since the invention of the 
cotton gin, no really new important con 
tribution has been made to. the advances 
ment of the process of cotton manu 
tacture 
\larked development has occurred 1 
the utilization of cotton seed and lin 
ters. The cotton seed industry is dey 
ing a large amount of money to ad 
vancement and extension If the rate 
of increase of recent vears continues, 
the by-products of the cotton industry 
will become a formidable rival of the 


main product in thei 
portance 


extent and im 


Meaning of Fundamental Research 


By fundamental research is meant a 


careful, thorough study of the underly 


ng principles of cotton manutacture 


through an application of the most mod 
ern and 


most accurate methods of 


scientific mvestigation 

It is not sufficient that we should be 
gin with the preparatory operation upon 
the raw material and study the manu 


facturing processes step by step up t 


the finished product. Fundamental r 


search should carry us 1] 
study of 


t 


ack to a careful 
the conditions which influencs 
i¢ characte ot the 
effect of 


cotton fibre tiie 


climate, soil, tvpe and 
ultivation upon the characteristics 


the bre \ thorough 


m 


season, 


study should 





ide of the variations in size, form, 
color, spirality. absorptive cap {\ t 


of the 


them 


fibre, the nfluence which affect 
and the effect which they in turt 


excellent preliminary v 1 n this field 

it it has not been carried enough 
ind h iS la ked a + tal 4 iture the 
touch and co-operation of the industry 
Not only. has the industry as a whol 


failed to get behind the Agricultural D¢ 


partment and bring its work into practi 
al co-ordination with manufacturing 
operations, but individual firms have 
actually throttled the vork hb draw ng 
from the Department by attractive sal 
ary increases the various scientific men 


as rapidly as they have 
tv and sufficient 


de V ele pe d abil 


prominence to become 


(19°) 





tural 


from a microphotograph of 


mation ol 


prior t« 
throughout the leng 


doubling 


ualize the possibilities of fibre research, and demonstrate how 


actually 


TEXTILE 


rst step 


in manufacture 


As a matter 


of fact, any research work upon the pro- 


esses of 


manufacture which is under- 


taken without accurate knowledge of the 


yf the 
the 


technical characteristics 


S raw 
used in 


terial which is 


ma- 
experiments 


annot yield the results which should be 


btained and may even lead to unreliable 

sults and unsound conclusions. 
Research in All Departments 

l knowle dg¢ 


and 


Having expand 
| 


our 


physical chemica 


VMIDDLING UPLAND COTTON FIBRE 


(Enlarged 100 Diameters) 


_ 


ee 


7 A 
ra 
at 


This is a reproduction of a drawing made by Dr. N. A. Cobb. agricul- 
of the of Plant Washington, D. C.. 


a single fibre of well matured North Georgia 


technologist Bureau Industry. 


middling upland cotton, 


Dr 


leng 


( obb ré 


th, width or diameter, spirality or natural twist. the distribution 
twist and the number of right and left-hand twists. 


irds this fibre as a fair average for this particular cotton 


fibre 


Che wide variation from butt to tip in the width or diameter of this 
ind the of of it, 
tip. are characteristics of fibres. 


rree. The ‘ 


on about 
all 


an 


ibsence twist a quarter measured from 


nearly cotton in greater or less 


the for- 


of 


variables must exert important influence in 


of 


yarns, and thorough fibres. 


ol 
the 


xplain the value mixing 


any the drawing processes at te 


Conversely, 


of 


a mix the less will be the mixing. 


uniform are diameters and distribution twist 
the fibres of 


‘cessary to 


more 
th of 


and draw.ng n produce an even yarn of standard 


strength. 


This picture will have served its purpose .if it makes it easier to vis- 


little is 


known about cotion and other textile fibres. 


; 
I 


] 


WORLD 


cotton fibre, a 


of 


characteristics of the 
thorough study of all the pro- 
cesses of manufacture as they are 
influenced by the characteristics of the 
raw material furnishes a very impor- 
tant field for fundamental research. 

Likewise, after the construction 
cotton goods, sizing, finishing, printing, 
and dyeing processes as they are af- 
fected by the raw material, should be 
thoroughly studied. 

It is not assumed that critical, funda- 
mental research conducted along broad 
lines would produce epoch-making in- 
ventions which would revolutionize the 
industry. It would undoubtedly lead 
to an of information which 
would the development, ex 
pansion, and improvement of the indus 
and would foundation 
knowledg« which to 
manufacturing operations and con 


of 


amount 
assist in 
try form a firm 
accurat¢ 


ot 


upon 
bas« 
trol. 
The 
the 
program of 
search. There are splendid laboratories, 
amply equipped to 
portions of a broad, thorough and com- 
program There 
number of well 


ilities in America are ample 
preliminary 


fundamental 


fac 
of a broad 


cotton re- 


= 1 
tor WOTK 


undertake specific 


prehensive research 
are even a considerable 
trained scientific men qualified to carry 
out the [ 
and there is no 


national 
least 
the 


rese arch 


details of a program 
for the 


establish 


need, at 


considering 


present oO} 


ment of an expensive insti 
tution 


Organization Needed 


need of a 
small, compact, well qualified organiza 
tion to tormulate a cotton research pro 
gram and to co-ordinate and direct the 
present this coun 
try along well defined lines of 
gation. This 
a fund from 


There is, however, vital 


research agencies of 
investi 
have 


organization should 


which a few paid assis 
an executive 
tary could develop the details and com 
pile the 
belt ved 
mittee 


could 


tants in charge of secr¢ 


necessary information. It is 
the 


for 


present Preliminary Com- 
Cotton 


act 


American Research 


very effectively as the direct 


February 5, ly 


ing and controlling organization 
they are all very busy men, dist: 
over the eastern and southern ; 
of the United States, and it will 

possible for them to advance be) 
preliminary state until 
and indorsement from America’s 


some _ s 


j 
I 
V 


LOCKED COTTON FIBRES 
Two Fibres of Sea Island (St. Kit 
Cotton Locked Together by 1 
Natural Twist, Illustrating Nat 
Tendency to Lock, and Desirab 
of Fibre Twist Regularity 
by Laboratory 

Sharp Mfg. Co., Boston 


Vicrophotograph 


cotton industry has been secure 


the committee is firmly establ 


a going concern responsible to 
nite [ 


group ot 


organizations inte 
its work 


Standard Tests for Textile Materials 


Important Work of Committee D-13 
Should Have Active Support of Industry 


iy A. £ 


by 
products ar 
necessary to pro 
which their quality 
determined through tests, meas 
urements, When 


conditions under which these products 


the actual 
fabricated 


pi ocesses 


N EXT to 
which 


manutactured, it is 
methods 


vide by 
may b¢ 
or visual inspections 
such that they must 
high 
which 


are to be used are 
degree of ac- 
they 
exacting. This is 
of manufac 


used as intermediate 


with a 
to 
very 


be mad 


curacy, sub- 


tests are 
jected become 


particularly true in 


{ ired articles to be 


Cases 


produc ts 
While 


ments 


the use of tests and measure- 
for checking uniformity are valu- 
even when they have been devel- 
ial conditions and are 
the who 
them, these maxi- 


used in 


1 
abie, 
oped to meet spec 
by manufacture! 


used only 


evel ped tests attain 
when they 
all manufacturers 
nd consumers of the article under con- 


ideration 


Im importance are 


tandard form by 


supply a need for 


which 


mainly te 
agency through 


1 + 1 
edge ot cl 


It was 
available 
gineering materials could 


ordinated, further knowledge de 


D-13 
for 


Textiles 
Ma 


‘ommittee 
Society 


‘Chairman, ¢ 
of the American 
terials 


on 
Testing 


Jury * 


through — research, 
and specifications 

the American 
Materials 
the 
International 
Materials It became incorpo! 
1902 as the American Sox 
ing Materials, and through its 
years of 


veloped 
methods 
that 
Testing 
1898 as 


ized, Sor 
was or 

American Section 
Association for 
1ety 


existence has, by its 
able success in helping the most 
tant industries in the United St 
establish real workable _ st 
proved the need for a non-part 
ganization whose principal fu 
the standardization of test meth 
specifications 
The Textile Section of the Socicty 
In 1914, because of the 


was becoming increasingly 


need 
for standardization of test met! 
cotton [ 
duction 


fabrics, especially fo1 
of tires, fire 
articles requiring fabric of higl 
this 
manufacturers 
ymmittee 


ot 


hose, at 


strength, society, upon 


these matet 
ganized C D-13 
sideration testing of textil 
This committee as at present 
of forty-four 
representing the cotton manut 


of 


for 


is composed 








5, 1921 


Ff. bruary 


try, textile schools, textile re- 
sear laboratories, and large consum- 
rs textile materials. The work in- 
in the development of standards 


5 ried out by eight sub-committees. 


In an effort to develop and establish 
irds of the broadest possible use- 
to manufacturers and consum- 
ke, a great deal of personal effort 
n expended by the members and 
staffs in carrying out laboratory 
which has resulted in a _ vast 
of definite technical informa- 
)on which is based the standard 
st methods as they are at present pub- 


Need and Nature of D-13’s Work 


laboratory work has involved 
xt stive tests to determine such con- 
stants as type of jaw, speed of separa- 
maximum capacities of testing 
s for various fabrics, dimen- 
f test strips, moisture regain for 
tton and cotton fabrics, and 
ffect of moisture on breaking 
hs. While these and a great 
thers have resulted from actual 
1ry work, in most cases before 
efi standards have been established 
k has been carried out simultaneous- 
number of laboratories and the 
checked. 
The need for standard tests in the 
textile industries can be well under- 
vhen it is realized that by meth- 
ls which were in general use, some 
h are now applied by different 
results of strength tests 
ne laboratory would sometimes 
- t than twice as high as the fig- 
res obtained at another laboratory, 
Ss e to the dimensions of the strips and 
characteristics of the machines 
testing. 


——— 
f 


ries, 


differ- 
occur through 
nd t of moisture at different rela- 
idities, and these differences 
to confusion where there is 

lard for correcting them. 


sundardized Testing Methods Developed 


D-13’s “ Standard General 
Testing Cotton Fabrics,” * 
and published by the Ameri- 
ty for Testing Materials as 
n 1920, had been used for five 
Tentative Test Meth- 
se standard test methods have 
' appreciable benefit to manu- 
and consumers so-called 
fabrics for checking up the 
products before leaving the 
for providing the consumer 
s of knowing whether fabrics 
as specified. It is also true 
use of these standards closer 
d better understanding 
ufacturers and consumers 
brought about. 


lso obvious that serious 
strengths may 


ttec 


. \f for 


vious as 


of 


be- 


nee d f¢ ir 


been 


recognized stand- 
perhaps more urgent 
inufacturers mechanical 
idard test methods which 
such obvious help to these 
ve of value to gray goods 
rers, and, they have 
ped as nearly 
the manufactur- 
greatest of fabrics, 
published with this 
the of those 

ri not be using them 


ol 


since 
conform 
needs of 


to 


variety 
in full 
convenience 


w Work of Committee 


k now being carried out by 


spies of “Standard General 
Testing Cotton Fabrics” can be 
om C. L. Warnick, Treas. 
Society for Testing Materials, 

pre St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sec. 


TEXTILE WORLD 
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the committee includes problems for subjects that have from time to time are 13 in the office force and 25 in the 
the development of been proposed, the need is felt for experimental departments. The office 

Standard Test Methods for Yarns and participation in this work by a greater force is divided into various functions 
Cords. number of men, particularly from the of planning the work, collecting and 
Standard Nomenclature for Fabrics. cotton manufacturing field correlating all information and _ the 
Standard Methods for Identifying Committee D-13 will hold its next various kinds of experimental labora 
Fibres. meeting in New York March of this tory work 
Standard Specifications for Test Ma- year, and all those who are interested One of the chief items of work 
chines. in the development of standards for which absorbs the energy of the direc 
Standard Specifications for Mechanical the cotton industry are invited to at- tive personnel is the requirement of 
Fabrics. tend and enter into the discussions. writing reports. These take up a large 
It is felt, however, that it will be only Details of time and place of this meet- amount of time and energy, due to the 
through the co-operation of the cotton ing and further information in regard fact that in addition to carrying the 
industry and through suggestions as to to the work of Committee D-13 may be burden of investigation and_ research, 
standards that are most needed that obtained from Kenneth Moller, Lock- every organization of this sort has te 
valuable results can be accomplished. wood, Greene & Company, 245 State carry also th rden of education 
In broadening the scope of Commit- Street, Boston, Mass., chairman of com- This means that a careful mode of pro 
tee D-13 to include these and other mittee on information. cedure to translate ideas from the tech 
Developments; of The Cotton Research Co. 7 (o.e  ees 
Pp Actually this has resulted in a stand 
Few Important Results Claimed as Yet a 
reports. There are first the test re 
Research on a Practical Business Basis ports, then there are periodical sum 
’ By George H. Goldsmith* mation pices covering certain periods 
YEAR ago there was outlined in of organizations which were built up time, and thirdly there is a monthly 
these columns the fact that 1920 to meet the primary conceptions of what report, stating “th results in all direc 
might be considered the epochal year a business of research should be. It tions achieved during that period 
in the establishment of cotton research © follows naturally, therefore, that the ex Development of Technique 
organizations throughout the world, and_ periences of 1920 are the results of not The story of how the past vear has 
particularly in the United States. Surely only the research work which has been been spent in achieving the present 
there is impressive evidence that this done but also the results of testing state of development is extremely it 
was so. the actually operating capacity of cer- teresting, and is much like that of am 
| 
ORGAN/ZATION CHART. | 
COTTON RESEARCH CO,/NC. 
BOSTON MASS 
} 
a 
co r | 
l | 
7 . | TREASURER 
| MANAGER po : 
Boece 
[atten | 
cena | “cowrne? | | Renee ‘Deen | reports Saee CLERICAL PURCHASE MAIN TENANCE } 
WVESTIOATION, ‘J | A ; 
S 
| | 
| ~ — PLANNING > 
x 
cat aiid | | CHEMICAL | [PHOTOGRAPHY | bpeeenanon| patel | WEAV/NG “OPSTING | 
This proof is to be found in the tain typ organizations with their ensive organiza bavi es 
keen activities of research investigators equipment to function evenly along the ind «solve th né f har 
in England, France, Sweden, Norway, lines for which they were d ned. It blem dent » thor h ‘ 
Italy, Belgium, Japan, Canada and Aus- is but the usual experience t nd that search effort \ ht b 1 | 
tralia. This has involved the coordi- actual operations quickly demonstrated technique, abl ne { ff 
nated work of botanists, chemists, me- that many first ideas were inadequate r s th ' 
chanical engineers and capital, on a large ; vps cessful method | th 
scale. There is plenty of evidence to Cotton Research ¢ o. Organization ' 
show that this work is not only wholly Growth During the Year taki ; 
justified but that it is only in its infancy. the Annual Review Number of last the 1 
Naturally the organization of this tre- year we described in detail the i sata ‘ 
mendous amount of work of world- equipment and organization of the ¢ ' vig 8 
wide scope has required a siderable ton Research Co., Inc., located af N 
time in which to bring it into full opera- 1020 Washineton street. Boston, and th With tl — 
tion. This, however, has been achieved following descript relates he he a l ck ind 
in some countries sooner than in others, more important items of its ¢ h and Pad aot ad pt 1 
due to early starts and other favorable readaptations experiet dur th Subsequently to the gatl 
conditions. past year inization o tl tial 
It is, therefore, but a natural se- Among the Gret things to be noted here is thi C1 ’ 
quence to state that as the beginning « Ser Pg A I sini iiael il aoe re tH oat 
1920 marked the actual beginning of 2... the changes in personnel. E. D zation } spi s per 
serious research work on an extensive wien is now the manager of thi: Civmeedl im ateict - oteerdamce. wither tik 
scale along these lines in this country, pany and W. T. Chandler is assistant technique developed, as ntioned 
this same year has also been important manager Thi executive force is above, to govern the work. It is easily 
as the time element Reese to demon- backed up by an organization arranged understood how brief a time is a year 
strate the strong points and weaknesses 2. fojiows: A total of 38 people are to make extensive progress along these 
* Industrial Engineer, Waverly, Mass. employed in the plant of whom there (Continued on page 267) 





Germanys Giant Supertrust a Myth 


Modified Form May Be Applied to Textiles— impossible for technical reasons 


the machines now in use would 


Nationalization of Textiles Most Improbable be sold and enormous capital px 


for new machinery. 
Defeat of the Super-Trust Pla: 


The well known former Reicl 
chafts-minister Wissell and his 
Reports that have come out of Germany since the close of the war regarding Secretary of State, von Moell 
the probable effect upon industry of social. political and economic tendencies have planned in their economic pri 
have been so varied in character, so often changed and so conflicting that the a moderate system of social 
foreign mind has been left in a maze of doubt as to the actual situation. known as “ Planwirtschaft,” the 1 
First. we heard that labor intended to transform government control of in- of which is intended to be forn 
dustry, that existed during the war, into state socialism. The revolution the so-called “Selbstverwaltungsk 
checked this movement, but it was later resumed and finally killed by its (selfi-managing corporations inst 
friends. by a decree of State) of the d 
Then the industrial world was startled by the reports that a wonderful branches of industry. The dut 
(Planwirthschaft) Plan-Economy, invented by Dr. Wichard von Moellendorff, these seli-managing corporatio1 
was to be developed into a giant super-trust of all branches of German indus- supposed to be as follows: The 
try. An article by Robert Crozier Long. published by the Saturday Evening management of the industry 
Post. July 17, 1920, indicated that the plans for this giant super-trust were tion, especially the purchas« 
even then being quietly developed, and that it would include textile manu- tribution of raw materials; the 
factures as well as the other important German industries. Since then its ment 


of improvements in the n 
status has remained shrouded in mystery, and there has been almost an equal of manufacture; regulation of wa 


lack of authentic information regarding the progress or lack of progress of working conditions by means 
the movement for the nationalization or socialization of industry. conventions; prevention of ur 
For the purpose of obtaining the latest and most reliable information on ment, and finally the further 
these subjects, particularly as they apply to the textile industry, TEXTILE scientific research and of pro 
WORLD asked Dr. Max Metzner, secretary of the Cotton Section of the Fed- education 

eral Association of German Industry, and a recognized authority on industrial The 
organization problems, to present the facts. Dr. Metzner shows that the 
super-trust plan is dead, and never was anything but a wonderful dream. 
While this is true, the trust idea in certain more practical forms is very much 
alive, and attempts to reorganize the associated activities of the textile industry 
appear to tend in the trust direction. Dr. Metzner sketches in some detail the 
character of existing textile organizations, and gives particularly timely facts 
regarding the operation of cartels. He makes it very plain that the nation- 
alization of the German textile industry is a very remote contingency; in fact, 
German manufacturers regard it as an impossibility. 


The Nationalization Movement R. chswirts is 
sell and his Under-Secretary « 
lost their positions on account 
economic program. Manufa¢ 
merchants and the public in gene: 
terly opposed this “ Planwirts 
The government declined it, 
that it would prevent socializati 
mercial interests, because it woul 
or do away with free trade; th 
classes for the same reasons as tl 
ernment and manufacturers; that 
cause the organization system w 


its products as well tal attacking the profits of > in- ° 
my ] | | h ; if is Of the 5 - too complicated and because th 
complicated inter-connection with dustry and the new omnipotent type of . 
ld f ] : ee oreo not want to be subjected to a beat 
world markets for raw materials manufacturer Mr. Jaeckel said, inter aad ’ 
harp world petition fis that tic management with a great nur 
sharp world competition in fin- alia, that cott ills of mec Siz es 
of caium Size ficials in whom, moreover, th 
ment and the public would hay 


nfluence 


s. The textile industry can are being bought up by concerns having 
only it each one of its units rep- millions 


at their disposal and that the 
individuality and is managed free and independent manufacturer is 
th the utmost knowledge of raw ma- rapidly disappearing. He added that the Super-Trust Ideas Favored by Some Tex. 
manufacturers of the textile industry tile Men 
Divergent Opinions of Labor are mere amateurs as compared with The 


resents an 


als and selling possibilities.” 


opposition of the textil 
is The Central Union of Christian T the enormous capitalist forces developed try to the “ Planwirtschaft” v 
Saale tile Workers of Germany comprising ' OUF Iron and coal industries paratively slight, and it may 
manded by about 100,000 members, also ntends An object of the Socialist Textile that ae or action plat 
whom the ‘that there 1 al another industry Workmen's Union, as stated in their Wissell for the self-managing 
pictured ) unsuit for socialization as the tex- Statutes is: “To change production tions (« xcepting the purchas¢ 
delivery from ul n tt The chairman of this based on private capital into national tribution of raw materials on 
difficulties o ntral nion said that real production.” Anyone acquainted with erative basis) are today, and w 
© stagnation the difficulties,of textile manufacturing, the future, followed (maybe in 
the labore and al e to judge the ability of the social what different manner) by 
it. Different i forces, will hardly believe that the Ger- initiative of the industry 
the Socialistic man aii industry faces complete added that some captains of 
rkers of Germany, socialization. industry, notably Mr. Avell 
ership of 500,000, Would Replace Cotton With Flax Manu. ™@nula turer who died recent 
radical since it facture also) M1 Mueller-Oerlinghaus 


ow 


protessor ot nomy at 
the University of Berlin, Mr. Ballod, 


writing in the independent socialist party 


ght wine of \ prs tS irae iak the linen industry, have spoket 
Nationa “co ‘ 


the se managing corpor 


present civic government, 


: : with the former socialistic 
press, demands the replacement of the 


ethin Mnduwen Lean Likely to Be union was % t pinion that German cotton industry by the flax in- 
Nationalised th rman textile imdust as not dustry, as his socialist system intends 


avoids an economic program 
gives general guide lines 1 


son that conditions in Gert 
mports to a minimum and the 


tton industry cannot do with- 
raw materials In the 
“Dentsche-Baumwollindustrie” the state- 


changing too frequently and 

covered by a uniform progran 
While it is taken for grat 

socialization is out of the quest 

the German textile industry, it 

ly believed that new paths 


mously 
followed in its organization. 1 
} 


ents of thi ‘ofessor are refuted as 
nere theory by a captain of the cot- 
yn industry 
t it; German flax production does not suf- elieved that this reconstructi 
nted t ; 1 11 fic inn) ir Net = , , _ - oer 
ted t t ice to supply our present linen industry paced on the present organizat 
with the required material; where then \yoat follows. therefore, th 
shall the — be found to produce flax 
t} ner ] - of ft i t t : ‘ -ot- fr 
79), ee APRN ae ler ; this in such quantities that the \seemnaD sie Lack of Centralization and Co-operatit! 
Mr. Jaecckel, a member of the ton alaenki may be replaced? Trans- 


iall have 


status of organization will be n How 


Reichstag, recently delivered a rather formation of the German cotton indus- Unlike the organizations 
} 


sharp speech in that body against cap t into ; fi industry is, moreover, (Continued on page 231 
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‘otton South is launching its 


h major campaign to reduce 
There have been 
ny minor efforts in years gone 
nly tour 


n acreage. 
\ acreage movements 
» the dignity of south-wide 
ngs. None succeeded. Neither 
them a complete failure. 
significant fact that every sea- 
low been 


Chere 


xtremely prices has 


acreage reduction. 


st veen some reason for the re 
nd it seems reasonable to look 
nswer in the unsatisfactory 

Now, however, although prices, 

new ginning got well under 


resently prevailing, are below 
production, it must be ad- 
nto account the fact that 
values generally are lower, 
uld be profitably produced 
present broad values. 
[he Plan and the Organization 
\ erence of merchants, bankers 
growers was held at Mem- 
ind 8 for the purpose of 
common inter- 
undertake measures to meet 


-1 at 


s ng problems of 


1,500 delegates from twelve 

stered. It more a 

§ ! inkers than of 
st Gov. John M. 
resided. Little 


itoryv or 


was con- 
any other 
Parker, ot 
time was de- 
to discussion as to 
f attempting to regu- 

production, but there was 
ngling, although no ill-feeling 
ng | i committee, as to the means 


pted 


5 ns were unanimously adopted 

¢ tor a 50 per cent. reduction in 

tton compared with 1920 pro- 

lo this end a resolution was 

animously, to the effect that 

shall plant to cotton during 

21 than 33% per cent. of all his 

| nds under actual cultivation 

Tex: 192 he plan to be made effective 

dit restrictions and utter de- 

lit to any planter, farmer or 

who refuses to conform: 

be enforced through state 

ations, individual bankers 

ts, and through farm, busi- 
organizations 


SSOK 


rganization, reported to 
ng satisfactorily, 
with the 


and its 


contem- 
American 
state divi- 
ners’ unions and all similar 
the appointment in 
i state central committee 
three or more bankers; 
tive committees, under the 
the 
ur tarmers, three merchants 
I the county commit- 


inKers;: 


ration 


S ation 


o 


and 


state committee, con- 


e the names of all farmers, 
lowner or tenant, landlords 
rs of supplies, and to sub- 
into school districts 
tee in each consisting of 
ne merchant 

banker is 


e unty 
and one 
available two 
signated as a district com- 
the purpose of securing 
hol meetings, 
organize the 
the district. 
Committee, with 
is the executive com- 
ire South. 
‘ers from Former Movements 
ts essential features this 
tt different from the 
ded it. However, there 


ld community 
ty, and to 
merchants of 
Acreage 

nphis, 







How It ] 






‘ype ration 






Bankers 


and 


Merchants 


To Reduce Cotton Crop by Credit Strike 


Back 


Plan— 


Why It May Be First Successful Movement 


bV Geor 


to the 
(2) as to the 
and (3) as to the means sought to make« 
the plans effective 
(1) Heretofore it 


are striking differences (1) as 
terests involved, 


motive, 


has usually been 


the grower, or those closely identified 
with the grower’s interest who has 
sought acreage reduction—with him it 
was a matter of prices. During 1919 
the factor and the country merchant 


(most of the was out th 
hands of the farmer) were the ones who 
were caught. Prices up, stocks 
reduced, or the cotton that was 
sold brought such high prices that 


cotton 


went 
were 
saleable supplies were forgotten. Th 
campaign gradually lost importanc« 
the eyes of the merchant and factor unt 
finally it was of least interest to thos: 
who had been the chief instrumentality 
in putting it on foot. 

The present 
others because it is of 


differs 
as much impor 
tance to the farmer as to the merchant 


Campaign 


and banker, and of as much importance 
to the 


merchant and banker as to the 
farmer. One is about as deep in the 
mud as the other is in the mire. The 
farmer is unable to sell cotton except 


to apply it on account, the merchant not 
only finds that his customers are unabl 
to “ pav out,” but that he is caught with 
cotton bought 


count at 


for cash or taken on a 


above any present 
or prospective market value, and_ the 
banker and the factor, who in a sens¢ 
is a banker, hold cotton as collateral 
1 


which not only has deteriorated in value, 
but is distinetly “ frozen.” 


prices far 


(2) Unsatisfactory prices have beet 
almost the sole motive behind other can 
paigns to reduce cotton acreage. This 
one is impelled not only by the hops 
that a more adequate price, in compari 
son with production costs, will be ob 
tained for the old crop, but by fear that 
the new one and a part of the old crop 
cannot be sold within a reasonable time 
at any price 

(3) Former campaigns have 
effort dependent in larg 
measure for results upon written pledges 
or verbal agreement, which at the best 
reached only a ‘of the total 
number of cotton growers. This cam 
paign relies mainly upon the educational 
feature. Organization and pledges ar¢ 
not overlooked, but 
attempted, or believed »ossible within 
the limited time, beyond that organiza 
tion which is undertaken to convinces 
the man who holds the purse strings that 
restriction of credit is necessary and the 
most effective means of limiting pro- 
duction, and at the same time to educat: 
the farmer to more willing co-operatiot 


sought 
organized 


fraction 


no organization S 


The whole campaign is revolutionary 
insofar as southern agriculture is con 
cerned. It is said of it that the revolu 
tion has already occurred; that the 
South must realize that fact, and ad 
just itself to it; that cotton, in the sens« 
that heretofore it has always been read 
ily saleable, is no longer a cash 
that cotton until it 
into cash no benefit to the pro 
ducer; that the grower can no longer 
depend with certaintY upon cotton for 
cash with which to purchase other neces 
sary commodities, but that he has a 
ready market, at highest prices, waitir 


is of 


has been converted 


grow by making himself his own cus 
tomer 


Its Destructive and Constructive Phases 


This campaign contemplates two dis 
tinct phases. (1) One which has been 
termed th lestructive side, for the 
reas hat it undertakes to discontinu¢ 
partially and temporar ly it least, an 

dustrv which has been gradually built 


er a pe d of more tha 
dred vears This irt the can 
S conducted by the Cott \ 
Commiuttec (2) The onst ti\ 
S which is a new feature cott 
Cag ( l Ca LiLTIS 5 
nds f s ] I i t S 
Sis | Vv G I 1 ls is 
il tor Thes sa 
king tell tl ier what 
PDiant 1 place ¢ ( 1 ach 


Co-operative Marketing of Cotton 


Dev ised for 


American 


Cotton Association 


Financing and Organizing Difficulties Admitted 


By D \ 


NTIL more recent years problems 


production have almost n 
nopolized the attention of stu 
dents « agricultural economics 

as well as of agricultural producers 
themselves. The most profound thought 
and the most dynamic energy have been 
devoted to making two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before, whil 
the final disposition of the grass, whet 
grown, has been largely left to chan 


On second thought, since in a 
sion relating to cotton it may 
slightly incongruous to admit, 
[ that an increase it 


way of implication, 


the supply of grass is ever to be 


as a desideratum, may be as well t 


drop the figure, get down t 


our knitting, and say that we have been 


squarely 


trying to make two bales of cotton grow 


where only one grew before, without 


giving ourselves much concern as to just 


how, when, in what condition and under 
what circumstances the cotton, when 
produced, would reach the spinner and, 


finally, the wearer 
The Cost Margin Between Field and Mill 


Within 


ever, those 


how 
have to do with cot 
from producers of 


the 
who 


more recent past 


ton raw cotton t 


ultimate consumers of cotton 





have been thinking, and wondering not 
r littl \t other things they ha 
seen cotton goods sell at prices so high 
is to be, barring the fact their a i 
existence, redible ( onsequently 
both growers and consumers feel that 
somewhere there is something wrong 
th the cotton business The wearet 
cotton goods, being naturally with 


ut knowledge es underlyin 


the Situation, and 








enced by his ¢ onment 01 elvit 
statements consciously or unconsciously) 
naccurate, so far as he has made his 
lissatisfaction articulate has iplained 
principally that the price of raw cott 

as too high he cotton grower 
eared to hir nscienceless pr tec 
The growe n the other hand, seeit 
rdinary cot goods Id at | 
times the amount hi eived r tl 

tton necessa to ma them, decided 
he iS be n I CSSI\ ed 
his I 

Leaders thought on the part tl 

s have not lost sight of the equ 

ties the nsumers and frankly state 
| while they expect for the growers 
1 reasonable profit for growing cotton 

* Chairmar Marketing Committee of 

' A c t ry 


yf 


urness t consumers demands that 
everv unnecessary element of cost in the 
handling of cotton and cotton ls be 
] nated They onceive that by elin 
nating waste and effecting economy 11 
he handling and marketing of cotto1 
the growers in reduce costs betwee 
th elds and the mills and so be able 
to realize a better price for their prod 

t without increasing the cost of raw 


consequently, 


consumers 


Initiation of Movement 


Chis 


meeting of the 


sociation at Montgomery, 


dea und CXpressior at 
Cotton 


\la., in 


As 
April 


American 


1920, the appointment of a commit 
tee ti work out a national marketing 
system for cotton” and report its find 

1gs the association The present 
writer was made chairman of that com 
mittee, the other members being well 
known, representative men from the cot 
ton belt—officials of the State and Fed 
eral Governments, farmers, journalists 


merchants—all 
that 


market ne ot cotton 


ankers, them fam 


ar with conditions 
with the 


exist n con 
nection 


10] tuation and submitted it 
hich was pted S 
S i n at a meetin n septembe 
1920 Th eport the st compre 
hensive statement on tton marketit 
mad [ may paraphrase an immorta 
expression, of the growers, by the grow 
ers, and for the rowers Through 
ictual er ( n th committer 
ers and others whos poin 
w necessarily 1s_ that f t 
rowers, and through the adoption ot 
the report the body which is m 
resentative ot cotton-growing in 
terests, the growers have made this re¢ 
rt, its admissions, its criticisms and 
recommendations their own 


Defects of Present Marketing System 


The report begins with a d 


SCUSSIOT 


essarily condensed, of the chief d 

fects in the system marketing gen 
llowed at present b cott 

r ers and points out onditions which 
though partly recognized or understood 

exist, needed to be brought hom« 
starkly and directly to growers in n 
ncertain terms Despite the efforts 
lad¢ mproving methods oO 
duction, the marketing of cotton has 
been about as unscientific as it could 
well be mad Growers have sold their 


cotton at hap-hazard, peddling it to local 
(Continued on page 405) 


1e Advent of the Banker-Warehouseman |: 


Progress Made in Physical and Finane- De cummership end spermtion 
J . warehouses, but, so we ar 


ing Phases of the Warehousing Problem informed, most of the big 


Re Bished Sleudion: Tinales being done by less than thirty « 


The Independent Warehouse-. 


ie This company entered th 
When a bank loans money on collateral security consisting of stocks, bonds, | — snags 


3 ; ; Se June, 1919, for the purpos 
or other documentary evidences of indebtedness it has ample room in iis : purpom 


: ing and operating an extensiv 
vaults for their safe-keeping. When the collateral consists of the best se- ; § , ISIV 
: ies grencral storage Wwarenouses at t \ 
curity known to banking the commodities of commerce and the raw mate- a eee ee | 
: oo S : cipal ports of entry of the Unit 
rials of agriculture it is evident that no such accommodations exist; hence. 2! 
: and at the more important 
the warehouse and the warehouse receipt. . 7 
wl 5 ‘ . and agricultural sections of th 
To the end that the warehousing industry be standardized and modernized os : 
: : ; pores The nucleus of the business wa 
to meet up-to-date requirements, and that warehouse receipts shall signify all : 
OTe : ‘ eas with the purchase of two warel 
that they purport to signify, bankers are now engaging in the business of S ee F : 
} u in New York City comprising ab 
warehousing. f r 
F a ; : square feet of -renting floor gs] 
In this story Mr. Tingley tells of the progress now being made in that a 5 : = 
, the present time, January 20, 


direction and of some of the acts and things that yet remain to be done in ; 
; corporation has acquired and 


order to place warehousing on a plane of efficiency commensurate with its or 
; : 7 ing a chain of fourteen stora 
importance in our scheme of commercial development. ‘ oa 
houses, bonded or free, in the M 

tan District, with more than 


c are et yt Tre AC ¢ 
recognizes the various parts of the country where the ‘Sdare Teet of renting spa 


results-a saving dual role of banker-warehouseman is Watchouses, most of which 
ou and now being played, the most conspicuous the free lighterage limits, ar 

a example is at the port of New York, "at the most important ra 

where two big metropolitan banks, the steamship terminals ; the most 
Guaranty Trust Company and the Lib- O©US (physically conspicuous), | 

erty National Bank, have, by means of €nOrmous gray concrete steel 
a subsidiary organization, the Independ- that stands out like a huge set 

ent Warehouses, Inc., entered the field. the Hoboken waterfront, just 

Warehousing conditions at New York (former) German steamship 

are unique Here there does not ap- For the storage, forwat 

pear to be any lack of such facilities so wharfage of general = met 

ar as actual available space is con- this corporation seems to 

cerned, but the unfortunate topographi- chants, exporters and imp 

1 configuration of Manhattan Island “last word” in modern 
and its neighbors on either side, lack warehousing service. Being 
of pier and docking room, the crowded, and operated as a_ bank 
narrow, congested streets, make an eco- ary, it goes without saying tl 


{ 


nomic solution of the problem almost tors of merchandise in this 
out of the question. Time may develop sure to receive at least 
some genius that will come forward and treatment at the owning bank 
solve the diffculty—-but the time or the plication is made for loans w 
genius has not vet arrived for these stored commodities 
There are approximately 20,000,000 lateral base, and why not, sin 
square feet of general storage war has. created almost idealistic 
house room at the port of New York. for safety and holds both e1 
This does not include structures used transaction in its hands? It 
for the storage o household goods In able to suppose that these tw 
addition there are about 30,000,000 cu 


ul went into warehousing in o1 
hic feet of cold storage room If all 


ate good banking business 
? 4 Ous S tT 1 1 ? ts 
the varchous¢ represented by th chives in the smanutactur 
\ Concrete Warehouse at Houston. Tex. Note the Shabby Condition of the were of standard fireproof con s : 
< 1” Outsid ' 5 kind ¢ commercial papet 
tore Outside truction and in the hands of responsi 5 ; 

’ : within the bounds of reas 

le companies it would be considered 


quite adequate to meet New York's pres 
1 1 


: ; 
TT . s S T Sel 
ent and immediate future needs There a8 a business taken by itsel 


saw a handsome profit in 


re about 30 mpanice nvolved in \ visit te any one 











himself, a warchouseman 


oa! Ria ae - " nt : : . . . . r 
Warehousing at the Port of New York 4 [ypical Southern Cotton Warehouse; So Crowded for Space That | 


\lthough there are many instances in “Stored” on Platforms Outside 





ndents would convince the most 






ary 5, 1921 


»bserver that efficiency in man- 
and operation has been reached 
an approach has been made to 
standardization. 
are other and large warehouses 
srt of New York, and at other 
iat offer facilities under just as 
physical and financial manage 
the Independent. These, how 
ght be termed retailers in the 
since none of them approaches 
pendent in its facility for doing 
in the wholesale manner de 
it a large port of entry. 
que feature, an adjunct to the 
of warehousing, has been orig- 
nd put into operation by the 
nent of this chain in its auto 
nsurance feature. Under this 
positing customer is offered the 
f having his merchandise cov 
minimum rates by fire insur- 
nediately upon the arrival of 
modities at the warehouse plat 
lkheads, or in the streets adja- 
eto. The plan relieves the cus- 
all danger and worry as to 
ls not being insured through 
sight or neglect; reduces his 
abor in handling insurance, and 
s are always covered no matter 
f the chain they happen to be 
while in transit between ware- 
iould transfer be necessary. It 
ires the return of a portion of 
um due to partial withdrawal 
rchandise without the annoy- 
mstantly notifying the insur 
panies. 


Other Innovations 


lly inaugurated as a separate 
the automatic insurance plan 
ich favor with customers that 
chouse innovations were orig- 
d set in motion—an insured 
se receipt—in other words, a 
e receipt and a fire insurance 
th in one document; an inno- 
hich the management thinks is 
to revolutionize warehouse 
th respect to receipts and in- 
Started last. July (1920), the 
efly this: the warehouse re 
iins a clause printed upon its 
ving that the commodities are 
a specific sum based upon 
leclared by the customer, so 
ceipt issued to the customer 
nd the same time a negotiable 
1 an insurance policy. The 
passes current to the holder 
eipt for value immediately 
gotiation, as his interest may 
The cost of insurance under 
s no greater to the customer 
ost of separate policies under 
in. Not only does this inno- 
eal to the customer—for it 
m of a vast deal of trouble 
ance—but it appeals to the 
n such a combination comes 
in the way of collateral. It 
ie usual trouble and risk in- 
obtaining, scrutinizing and 
separate insurance policies as 
documents incident to loans 
nst warehouse receipts. 


Word” in Warehousing 
levoted considerable space to 
mn of the Independent Ware- 
and its manner of conduct- 
ss because its methods are, 
“last word” in warehous- 
being nothing exactly like it 
ntry. If other cities or com- 
ere equipped with like facili- 
siness of warehousing would 
out of the ranks of the un- 
and unscientific and grad- 
the class of the modern and 








up to date. 
then cease to be instruments for purely 
local banking consideration but would, 
through the broad rediscount privileges 
accorded by the Federal Reserve banks 
to this class of paper, become almost as 
liquid as treasury notes. It is a recog 
nition of the fact that the banker is the 
logical warehouseman that has brought 
about the condition I have described 

and the movement is growing, as will 
be shown 


TEXTILE WORLD 





Warehouse receipts would 


The United States Warehouse Act 


The obvious need of more and better 


equipped warehouses brought about the 
passage of the United States Warehor 
Act of 1916. This Act is designed 





cover the storage of certain agricultural 
raw commodities: wool, cotton, the 
grains, tobacco and the like. Its pr 


visions could not be used by such com 
panies as the Independent, which stor¢ 
manufactured commodities as well he 
United States Act was not popular 





warehouse 
ill make them eas 


ernment graders. It was only*after the 





Standard Receipt Form 








Warehouses Nos. 4 and 5 of the Independent Warehouses, Inc., at Hoboken. 


N. J. Floor Space 254,000 Sq. Ft. 


Storage 


tirst--indeed, several amendments wet 
necessary before any notice was taken 
of it by warehousemen. It is now, how 
ever, finding favor and, at last account 
January 15, 1921, 272 licenses had beet 
granted. Of these, 228 were for the 
storage of cotton, 39 for grain and 5 f 
wool. There have been received a total 
of 590 applications from warehousemen 
for licenses, 388 of which were for c 
ton storage, 189 for grain and 13 for 
wool, and a large portion of the staff 
of the Bureau has been kept constantly 
busy making the necessary inspections 
incident to the granting of the licenses 


The central purpose of the United 


States Warehouse Act is to establish 





A Bulkhead 
tends in Front of the Property, Accommodating Lighters, Tow Boats and 
Other Vessels. It Is Also Connected with the General Systems of Rail- 


roads Entering New Jersey. It Carries Goods in Both Free and 


«od Much op 


amendment 
and passed 
h the dep: 


1 tional wi 





=- . 
(875) 203 





his cotton or other product should be 


certihed and graded by the licensed gov 


passage of this amendment that the A 
ame popular, although I am cred 

vy advised through  corresponden 
with many of the United States A 


irehousemen that most of their « 
mers now preter to have their produ 
raded by Uncle Sam's agents 
there has been no controversy ove 
ernment certification of weight. Th 
s considered important and imperatis 
all \ cert fication o! gerade, how 
ever, is perhaps of as much importan 
as that of weight, as it gQ1Ves the rece 
e utmost value as collateral and fu 
nishe the banker, together with th 


an accurate basis for valuatiot 


Favor the United States Act 
Cerrespondence with a large numbe1 
warehousemen now operating und 
the United States Act developed tw 
ortant facts: first, that almost with 
exception, they, as warehousemen 
expressed satisfaction with the mann 


n which the plan worked out, both with 


yard to themselves and their cus 
mers, and second, that in a great ma 
jority of instances, a local banker o1 


an officer in a local bank was also an 


owner, officer, or a member of the board 

directors of the warehouse corpora 
tior The following letter is a repre 
sentative sample received to my in 


GENERAL UTILITY COMPANY, 


Dunn, N. C 


We have ur recent inquiry, and 
leasure to answer your question 
the best wav we can, as tollows 
Our experience in the operation 
warehous« under th United state 
Warehouse Act has been very satista 
rv to us indeed, and it is our opinion 
that it works satisfactorily to our cus 
ers 
e the warehouse receipt pi 
ed under the provisions of the A 
nclose a vy. to you herewith 
' ha had 1 mplaint f 
ling and sampling and ! test 
which have been made of the clas 
rk has been found to ra 
i th ame as the New York Ex 
| e classifications 
We find that banks loan readily on 


ur receipts and do not question the 
ecurity Before we began operations 
nder the United States Warehouse A 
ur local banks would not handle out 
receipt Our present receipts are redis 

unted by our local banks with the 
Federal Reserve bank 

We think our customers are thorough 


1 1 


pleased with the operation of our 






warehouse and we find that this works 
nuch more advantageously for us than 
lid the old system 


Very truly yours, 
(GENERAL UTILITY COMPANY 
B. O. Townsend, Mgr 
Warehouse Receipts 


Although an almost ideal set of mi 


hinery had been created in the pro 


ons ot the Federal Re ScTV¢ Act and 


the United States Warehouse Act for 

nation-wide participation in the handling 
nd financing of the commodities of 
mmerce, yet there are many stumblin 


in the way that will have to t 


(( nued on page 381 



























































































Manufacturers’ ‘Talks to Young Textile Men 


Although TEXTILE WORLD is primarily a manufacturer's paper it could not 
prove of maximum service to the manufacturer without, at the same time, being an 
inspiration and guide to young men who are fitting themselves to become our future 
manufacturers. Study of the technology and practice of manufacturering is an es- 
sential of such preparation, but even more valuable is the actual experience gained 
in the mill, and a close second to the latter is the advice that may be obtained from 
manufacturers who have been through the mill and have learned by personal experi- 
ence the principles of success and causes of failure. It is with the latter idea in 
mind that the editors have prevailed upon President William E. Hatch of the New 
Bedford Textile School. and several manufacturers who recently spoke to the stu- 
dents of that institution, to allow us to give these addresses to a larger audience of 


young men. The character and object of these talks is explained by President Hatch 
in the following letter: 


Editor, TEXTILE WORLD. 


For some years I have been accustomed to invite a speaker to address the students 
of the school on some subject pertaining to vocational education, or textile manufac- 
turing, or some kindred subject. This fall I planned to have a course of lectures, 
one each week, from men who had been successful in the different lines of cotton 
manufacture and closely allied industries, and get their views incidentally of the 
relation that should exist between the manufacturers and the textile school; also 
that the students, as well as the instructors, might be stimulated and enlightened in 
their work. 

With these things in view I asked ten men representing various phases of the in- 
dustry if they would perform this service for us. From nine of them I received a 
Mr. Fred W. Steele, Treasurer. Booth Mill, 


prompt and cordial response, namely: 


Advantages of Textile School Training 


lose sight 
the depart 
is watch 
them 


working 


ollowing along, 
f how they conduct 
when the opportunity 


advance the 
rving You 
head of the 


man 


young man there was 


to get the training 


men hav: In 1 


wn at nigh 


New Bedford, Mass.; Mr. Arthur L. Emery, Gen. Supt., Wamsutta Mills, Ney 
ford, Mass.; Mr. Everett H. Hinckley, Gen. Megr., Borne, Serymser & Co.. 
formerly Head of Dept. Chemistry & Dyeing & Finishing, New Bedford 1 
School; Mr. Joseph Milliken, Mt. Hope Finishing Co. North Dighton, Mas- 
John L. Burton, Agent, Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; Mr. James Th: 
Treasurer, Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; Mr. Horace A. Carter, Tre 
Wm. Carter Co. Needham Heights, Mass.; Mr. Albert P. White, Mt. Hope Fin 
Co., North Dighton, Mass.; Mr. Fred W. Howe, Vice-President, Crompton & Kk 
Loom Works, Providence, R. I. 

These informal talks given before the day students and instructors of the 
have been most interesting and instructive, and have been highly apprecia 
them. I thought that, as these talks were largely informal, the speakers wou! ! not 
care to have them stenographically reported, and in the case of the three first —peak. 
ers this was not done. But upon your suggestion that the views of these speakers 
would be of interest to a larger audience than the one before which they were 
the other speakers were asked if they would consent to have a report made o 


addresses and consented. Therefore such reports have been made under t! 
pices of your valuable paper. 


ed. 

a 
tile 
Mr. 
on, 
rer, 
ing 


vles 


by 


ven, 
their 
aus. 


Permit me to express to you my appreciation of your manifested interest i 
talks and in this school, and my belief that the constant support of your pa; 


had a strong influence in stabilizing and advancing its work during the year 
existence. 


these 
er has 


of its 


Yours very sincerely, 


WM. E. HATCH, 
President, New Bedford Textile Sc/ 


always in attendance; the precautions 
taken to keep the mill clean and sani- 


tary, and many 


turer. Your success in lif 
upon yourself. In other wor 
mills have a drinking up to you.” It reminds me 

water system which keeps the water at 
an even temperature in 
winter 


that can be applied generally 
summer and If you take 
They also have many safety 
appliances on machinery, and modern 
labor saving 
trucks, electric 
equipment 


a glass jar <% 
some little white beans and 
black walnuts; mix them all 
matter how much you mix 

the big nuts will come to the 
time and the little beans will 
Consequently, labor is not as hard as bottom 

t was years ago, and I would say to all It will be the same with 
textile school students that if, when ae 

ip your life work, you are not come to the top and the littl 
excuse to ofter, ; : ' 
as you have been provided with all the Sty at the bottom ; and it de 

implements for the making of a success- find out 
ful career. you are a big nut or a litth 


\ textile 


( xpect a 


electric 
scrubbing 


such as 
hoists and 


de vices, 


i graduates: The 
you take 


successful, you have n 
a manufacturer long t< 


should not manufacturer is always lookit 


manufac big nuts, to 


school graduate 
great deal of the 


Manufacturer’s Essential Qualifications 
By James Thomson * 


I l is not the door that you go through 
to get into a room that makes much 
difference; it is the way you 


again to complete the job 
brought it up the first tim 
would have been finished and | 
have gained the confidence 
ployer. 


behave 
after you get into the room that counts 
In business it is not the door through 
enter that counts, but the 
fundamental principles that you adopt 
as your guide af vou get into busi 
ness these non 


As it was, the farmet 
had to send Sam down twice, 
shall have to look around for 
else.” I therefore 
is more important _ the 
ighness.” The quality of 
thoroughness” should be thoroughly 
impressed on young people starting bus- 


which you 


recommend 
application of “thorought 


than the full sense of the word 


Have a Definite Plan! 
ness life, for there can be no perma- 


nent progress in 


I have found from, my owt 
observation and the experienc« 
Be Thorough! that it pays to know before 
just what you want to do, and 
it. It is the principle of plannit 
out what you are going to do « 
of the way and be sure that c\ 
you take is in the direction of 
plan. You may not be abl 
your objective in a week ot 
when you do reach it, see that 
not have to go back. Prepar: 
plete and comprehensive plan 
what it may be you undertak« 
way you will find that work 


business without it 


Sometimes I find that I can illustrate 
my meaning by a story better than in 
story that I 
in mind that best illustrates “ thor- 
oughness” is that of an old darky whose 
employer told him that he thought his 
daughter's puppy had dropped into the 
well, and asked him to go down and see 
it was there. Sam did as he was told 
ind came up emptv handed. The far- 
mer seemed surprised, but said, “ Well, 
Sam, is the puppy down there?” “ Yes,” ‘. done finally 
said Sam, “it's down there. I done I have had charge of at 
ec hat he didn't, about 500 automatic looms, 
ee ee , ’ cloths and fabrics very simula 
and the farmer had to send Sam down ante in Dall Beer, and 1 1 


ployed at various times at le 
young men who wanted to 


inv other way, and _ the 
have 
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ll with the idea oi learning the 
business. They gave all their time to 
they were paid a wage that was 
much as that of the efficient help, 
lat was sufficient to keep them 





; nti! they mastered, according to the 
y. the overseers and superintend- 
"s nts ut not strictly according to their 
tile ‘ 
Mr the duties in the respective de- 
: nts, Starting in with the opening 
on, . 
cotton bale and then going 
rer, 1 
. h the card room and _ spinning 
ing . 
processes to the weave room. 
dae ibout 60 per cent. of these men 
o mill work. Now, the 40 per 
o 
te that did not stick either had not 
V 
nt interest in the work at the 
n + e 
“ start, or they allowed their interest to 
eda . 
‘ ‘ sidetracked, some by laziness 
ors are e : 
and others because they felt they were 
ven, , 
; ng ahead fast enough. 
their £ ah 
cag \ cannot go ahead too fast. That 
s not the way it is done. If a man is 
links extra brilliant and has all the qualifica- 
is tions for success, he does not need any- 
off ts ly to push him. He will push him- 


He will be picked out and will 

en a position of responsibility. 

TI in who believes that this is only 

o going to be a three weeks’ job is cer- 

learn his mistake 

ou are not going to get far by 

mly on your own personal 48- 

rs-a-week energy, because you will 

find you go along that there are three 

men: The first is the man who 

r somebody; the second is the 

works with somebody, and the 

nd successful man is the man 

s people work for him Now 

no quick way that I know of 

with the third class of men 

u have been through the other 

ses. If you work for somebody, 

ur interest is in the pay en- 

uu are in that class for good, 

s all there is to it To work 

icbody it is very necessary to 

mething about the other fellow, 

even more necessary when you 

Q luated into the third class 

\1 u have people working for you 

$ y necessary that you know the 

ns le that you work with and that you 

‘ W and I can sum that up in thos« 

| words of Pope: “ The proper 
mankind is man.” 


Courtesy Begets Confidence 


lI study of the people around you 
I surest ways to get ahead is 
‘lication of courtesy. Courtesy 


get you what money cannot 


esy begets confidence of the 

e you; confidence in your am- 

vour character and in your 

Why! It is wonderful 

what vill accomplish. I know that 
wn experience 


found that the boy who 
had somebody back of him 
m was handicapped, because 
ly upon that man more than 
ut when a boy is determined 


1 
"¢ 
1 


by sheer honesty and energy. 
at all times to those around 
ing all that is in him to his 
matter what that job is, he is 
gain strength through his self- 
it eventually must make pro- 
This self-reliance, in fact, 

hle stepping stone to the better 


Help Others and You Will Help Your- 
: self! 


rseer in anv mill welcomes 
who is willing to teach his 
mebody else and will then 
for a better job. A young 
said to me: “ Mr. Thomson, 


1 


I have been a long while at this job. 


am ambitious to advance, but 1 do not 


seem to make much progress. I think 
| 


I ought to aim at a higher job. Do you 


blame me?” I said, “ You cannot ex- 
pect to reach that job if you don't shoot, 
but do not wait for somebody else to 
pull the trigger.” I met him a little 
later and he said,“ I have taken your 
advice and I have shot. I have got an- 
other job.” He had courage enough to 
go to the man at the head and say, “I 
am capable of better things. I have 
been at this job a good while. Won't 
you give me some one to whom I can 
teach this job?” They were glad to do 
so. The head of the firm employing 
him said to me: “He is first rate 

didn’t know before that he had it in 
him.” And so I say, when you get a 
job learn everything there is to learn 
about it, and when you know it teach it 
to somebody else and then go get an 
other job. If the man in charge of you 
is not bright enough to recognize your 
qualifications leave him and go some- 
where else and apply for a better job, 
and don’t be afraid to tell why. I miss 
my guess if you do not get the jol 


Limitations of Technical Knowledge 


I wish I had had the chance to get 
the technical knowledge that is open t 
textile school students of to-day. I did 
not and so, in a sense, I have had t 
rely on others for the technical admin 
istration of cotton mills. I am sure that 
this very lack may in some becom 
factor of strength. I caution you n 
to rely too much upon your technique 
It is a mighty good thing to have, 
there are other things that can he 
stituted. Among these is the applicat 


of the result of that study of hun 
nature that I have mentioned Andrew 
Carnegie once said: “ This great organ 
ization that I have built around 

not due to my personal capabilities. It 


is due to the capabilities of those with 
whom I surrounded myselt 


The Textile Manu 


By Ho) for 


I [TRUST that each one of you real 
izes the golden opportunities ther« 
are in this school for a young man who 
is intelligent, ambitious and determined 
This school has earned fame to quite 
a degree through the work of its grad 
uates. The president of the school says 
it is a good school; Calvin Coolidge, 
who was our governor and is now tl 

Vice-President-elect, says it is a very 
excellent school. Some day he will be 
President of the United States, and it 
will be a pleasure to us to remember 
the good things that he once said of the 
school. It is a great thing to have a 
good reputation. 

The textile industry covers a very 
broad expanse, and involves the use of a 
large variety of machines and proc 
esses for spinning, knitting and w 
ing the many kinds of fabrics produced 
Its size, accomplishments and possibi 
ties make it one of the greatest indu 
tries on earth. 

I was in my teens when I started to 
learn the manufacture of knit goods 
At first I did those small things around 
the shop that nobody wants to do, and 
my father, being a small manufacturer 


ea 


at that time, gave me every opportun 
itv. There were few labor laws at that 
time, and I was free to learn the dif 
ferent processes, and in five or six years 
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Producing a Good Knit Fabric 
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wonderful is employed 
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Other Important Manufacturing Problems 
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The Essentials of Yarn Buying 
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Start of American Production 
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Development in United States Has 
Been Limited to Last Ten Years 


a Member of the Staff 


Probably no other year has witnessed more concrete developments in con- 
nection with the manufacture of artificial silk in the United States than have 


materialized during 1920. 


No less than three announcements of new or en- 


larged projects in connection with this industry were made during that period. 
These included the incorporation in April of the du Pont Fibersilk Company, 
an American corporation, resulting from the combination of the du Pont 
Company and the Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels of France; the construc- 
tion of an artificial silk mill in this country by the Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany, a Belgian concern; and the merger of the American Borvisk Company 
with the Societa Navigazione Industrie Commercio Snia, an Italian artificial 


silk firm. 


In view of the widespread interest aroused by these events and because of 
the growing importance of artificial silk as a commercial textile fibre the ac- 
companying resume of the progress made in its production in this country 


has been prepared. 


The article is based on information obtained from men 


who have been, and are, associated with the industry, and while of course 
it does not attempt to present all the facts connected with artificial silk pro- 


duction, owing to limitations of space, 
markable development. 


As far as America is concerned, the 
year 1911 may be considered the date of 
the origin of artificial silk manufacture 
in the United States. Experimental 
work had, of been performed 
previous to that year. The General Ar- 
Silk Co pioneer in this 
direction, but not commer- 
successful in producing a yarn 
required by the American market. This 
company was taken over by the Genasco 
Silk Works, which the work 
started by the Artificial Silk 
Co., and produced a marketable yarn, 
but only in small quantities. This ex- 
perimental work entailed a total ex- 
penditure of over $1,500,000. 

Finally in 1911, the 
Co., now 


course, 
tificial was a 

was 
cially 


continued 
General 


American Viscose 
known as the Viscose Co., 
produce artificial silk in a 
plant which it had constructed at Mar- 
Hook, Pa. In that year 
pany produced 320,000 pounds 
1920 it produced 9,000,000 
These figures sp quently of 


progre short space of ten 


started to 
cus the com- 
During 
pounds 


| the 


Cak 
s made in the 
years 

the cr 


Hox k, 


lo day has 
Marcus 


Va., 


ympany plants at 
Pa., and at Roanoke, 

and is also building a third at Lew- 
istown, Pa. Upon the completion of 
the last-named mill, the capacity of the 
three plants running in full will 
0,000,000 pounds a year It 


be 
‘ must he 
understood that the realization of that 
capacity depend market 
tions. 


upon condi 
The history of the 
the past ten years 
measure, the history of the manufac 
ture of artificial silk in this country, 
as that company has occupied a com- 
manding position in the industry, and 
has been responsible the bulk of 
the There have 
been numerous efforts to start other en- 
and there 


Co 
is, In a 


dur- 
large 


Viscose 


ing 


for 
American production. 


been a 
establish- 
ments on a commercial scale, but none 
has resulted in an output which could 
be compared with that of the Viscose 
Lo 


terprises, have also 


few more or less successful 


Interest Shown in 1920 


The past 
developments 


however, has seen 
which foreshadow the 
production on a large scale by other 
companies. The first of these was the 
incorporation in April of the du Pont 


year, 


it touches on the high-lights of this re- 


Fibersilk Co., with a capitalization of 
$3,500,000, resulting from a combina- 
tion of the du Pont Co. and the Comp- 
toir des Textiles Artificiels, of Paris, 
France. The latter company owns the 
Viscose patents for France, and the du 
Pont Fibersilk Co. will use that proc- 
A plant is being constructed b« 
Buffalo and Tonawanda. The 
will concentrate on silk of 
150 denier, but will produce finer and 
coarser grades as demand necessitates. 
Its ultimate capacity 1,500,000 
pounds per year 


The important announcement 
of the year was made in August to the 
effect that the Artificial Silk Co: 
a Belgian concern, was to erect a plant 
at Hopewell, Va Chis company also 
operates plants at Tubize, Belgium 
Tamazow, Poland; and Sarvar, Hun- 
all of which are now running. 
“he two men who were in charge of the 
plant 


ess 
tween 
company 


will be 


sec¢ ond 


Pubize 


gary, 


in Hungary before the war are 
now attached to the company’s staff in 
this country. Both are 


Che Tubize Co. manufactures artifi- 
cial silk from cotton linters by the nitro- 
cellulose process. The announcement of 
their plans states that they are to con- 
centrate on the fine threads between 35 
and 120 denier. They expect to begin 
operations about the end of March. For 
about two months, their output will be 
about 5,000 pounds a day; after which 
it is planned to increase it to the full 
capacity of the first unit—namely, 10,- 
000 pounds a day, or roughly 3,000,000 
pounds a year 


Swiss. 


The third bit of news in artificial silk 
circles which “ broke” during 1920 was 
the merger of the American Borvisk 
Co., of Cleveland, O., with the So- 
cieta Navigazione Industrie Commer- 
cio Snia, an Italian artificial silk firm, 
resulting in the incorporation of the In- 
dustrial Fibre Corporation of America 
under Delaware laws. This firm, it is 
understood, will manufacture artificial 
silk by the wood-pulp method. 


American Consumption 


on the above 
pertinent ques- 
namely, why has there been such 
a sudden development of interest in ar- 
tificial silk manufacture in this country, 
and is there a sufficient demand for the 


casual reflection 
two 


Even 


facts raises very 


tions 


in Artificial Silk Manufacture 


combined product of the existi: 
proposed plants? 

The first question would hay 
been raised a year or more ago, 
artificial silk market was in ab 
tight a condition as possible. Th 
duction in America plus such Eu: 
imports as were coming in (rest: 
of course. by the effect of the war 
Continental countries), was not 
means adequate to meet the de 
The leading factor was sold u 
months ahead, and spot lots in 
hands commanded excessive pren 

That explanation is, in fact, ar 
swer to the question. Here was a mar 
ket featured by scarcity and high es 
—an ideal field for new entries. | 
but natural that other firms should 
been enticed into artificial silk ma 
ture. The negotiations which led 
the events mentioned above, w 
course, initiated during the per 
scarcity. 

Meanwhile market conditions have 
changed. To-day the plants of the Vis- 
cose Co. are not operating in full, and 
prices have dropped abruptly [his 
leads up to a consideration of the sec- 
ond question. 


was 


ave 


Affected by Depression 


This can hardly be gauged by 
market. All branches of the text 
dustry have suffered from the 
sion, and in none of them does t 
mand approach the potential su; 
is, therefore, necessary to cons 
problem from a broader aspect th 
mediate conditions. This can | 
done by a general summary of 
sible consumption of artificial 
the United States. 

With the du Pont plant plan 
production of 1,500,000 pounds 
with the proposed output of 
pounds by the Tubize Co.; a 
last year’s production of ‘ 
pounds by the Viscose Co., the 
total of 13,500,000 pounds per 4 
clusive of the output of the In 
Fibre Co. of America, and othe: 
either operating or projected. 
tal also does not take into cons 
the potential increase of output 
three Viscose Co. plants in full 
tion 

The Co. in an ann 
in August estimated the country 
mediate needs for artificial silk 
tween six and seven million pou: 
year, exclusive of minor uses 
gas mantles, shoe laces, garter 
tics, etc. It itemized this figut 
following estimate of average 
tion in pounds per month: Sy 
50,000: neckties, 20,000; braid 
trimmings, 15,000; mufflers, 
tricolette, 10,000; hosiery, 
shirtings, etc., 59,000; broad sil! 
000; fancy weaves, 25,000; 
5,000; carpets, 5,000; fringes, 
etc., 5,000. 

There appears to be a wide 
ancy between the demand and 
posed supply. This, however, 
plained in two ways. First, th 
tial needs of any material are 1 
ficult to ascertain, particularly 
product like artificial silk, th: 
which is dependent partly upon 
The above estimate was for ¢ 
needs, and presumably took int 
eration the lessened buying 
manifested throughout the 

(Continued on page 403 
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powerful momentum applied 
business of every character in 
he latter half of 1919 was no- 
here more conspicuous than in 
raordinary record of cotton man- 
s, based on the assumptions of 
te shortage of goods, a reckless 
nsumption, a huge foreign de- 
hat the working machinery of 
tion would not be able to supply, 
ontinuance of these conditions 


ther twelve months at least. 
c ely speaking the trade was 
ncerned in maintaining order 
was about filling orders, and 


lem seemed to be to distribute 
‘ient production to many eager 


Searcity and High Cost 
York market was at the 
of 1920 the none too happy 
ground of buyers from many 
if the globe, as well as every 
n the United States. The con- 
of the old school was a merry 
5 ntrast with the hardihood of 
order that was speculating in 
perties at replacement cost and 
im for a quick turnover. To 
iy while the sun shines,’ and 
while the was good, 
to excesses against their bet 

ment 


New 


getting 


A Few Conservatives 
ss was without its 


lement 


not 
that 


her prices 


conser- 
earnestly wished 
might be 
ed warnings the 
element which sooner 
feme a 


ve business on the rocks 


avoided, 
against 
was 


out-argued ; 
of pessimism out or 
acc epted 


started 


nservatives were 


times Che 
alues had only 





there had been no 

1 es as yel The Sé Le r’s 
icking his conviction of 
come was that he had not 
sell, the buvers already 


actually or undet 


neant by the 


contract 
buyer and how 
ld was a speculative thing 
speculators might answer 
sellers and speculating buy- 
hat extent goods were going 
mption was incidental, they 
d from the maker to other 
events have demonstrated 
the seller's attitude 
ited to himself the right to 


he chose and as much as he 


ssness of 


the transaction 
lividuals, and that the ulti 
sal of the merchandise re 
the hands of the buyer to 
for as he saw fit. Sellers 
ed out a policy of this kind 
to regret it when it re- 
due time as distressed mer- 
ter passing 


was private, 


from speculator 
only to be dumped on a 
Ket 
The Exaggerated Ego 
supposed shortage of cotton 
led traders to contract for 
klessly, as was done in the 
nths of last year. Produc- 
esumed to be so far short of 
that a balance could not 
about in 1920. The possible 
a disconcerting surplus was 
ted in May when the high 
began to slow down, and 





Predictions Regarding Cottons Unfulfilled 


An Indefinite Ascension Finally 
Arrested by Economic Conditions 


was painfully obvious by midsummer 
Probable consumption had been over- 
calculated, so that nothing ran true to 
form. Automobile tire consumption, 
for instance, after taking account of 
new construction, was predicated on an 
annual consumption of five tires per car, 
whereas, owing to improved construc 
tion three tires a year were really am 
ple. Business was found to be suffer 
ing from an exaggerated ego, or in the 
vernacular, a swelled head. The buyer 
was really as much at fault as the seller 
who simply assisted his play 
Men Who Take Risks 
The men who dig deep into life are 
the men who take risks, but the textile 
was great Men 
had been playing fast and loose with 


risk never so before. 


the big risk so long that familiarity 
bred contempt of the danger of this 
risk. The perilous pyramiding of bus 


iness by the powerful consuming trades 
was accepted as a fundamental asset of 
stability, rather than what it proved t 
liability loaded with 
potentialities 


Worked to Death 


The events of the and their 
sequence emphasize the natural relation 
of supply and demand, and how they 


be a destructive 


yeal 





react upon each other. The allotment 
idea, contingent on the shortage of 
merchandise, and an object of aversion 
to buvers, having finished digging its 
own grave, was duly coffined and 
buried with its epitaph—“worked 
death ’’—fully confirmed Its logica 
SUCCESS memorandum sales ont 
gent on an entirely opposite status 
was welcomed by buyers whe v 
adopted in the last quarter of th 

It may be said, too, that it straddl tl 
emergency with credit 


Rule of Thumb 


In January the matter of abnor 


risks was raised by finishers who asked 
for a definite understanding with thi 
The extent of the 

argument, 


the 


customers risk, 11 
the 
so much on 
on the value of the 
and the danger of the particular pré 
cesses through which they 
This action by finishers to pin their ri 
sponsibilities to a definite and 
“rule of thumb” demonstrated — the 
nerve strain of the times, and that un 


finisher’s depended not 


cost of operation as 
themselves 


goods 


must 


pass 


t 


exac 


der the superfical enthusiasm of this 
expansion of business responsibility 
still lived, and the mental load was 
heavy. In January, too, a conserva- 
tive opinion was growing that exist 
ing values were none too secure, and 
that when the break came it would be 
more ruthless than market tendencies 
and of a necessity that “knows no 
law.” 


The Curse of Speculation 
\s an index of standing conditions in 
drygoods new prices on_ ginghams 
the first week in February in 
cluded 37% cents for Bates Seersuckers, 


named 


Red Seal Zephyrs and York Seer- 
suckers. Napped flannels were sold up 
and withdrawn by certain prominent 
commission houses. It was found 


necessary to reduce quantities allotted 
materially. The general opinion by this 
time again many that the 


‘ 
obsessed 


reached its highest 


second-hand 


had _ not 
although 


market 
altitude, 
not in 


goods, 
a nervous way figures, 
offered The 
stumbling 
market 
the 
curse ofl 
drive 


Ssateens 


but at top 

irregularity of 
block overt 
was thrown so 
middle of February 
speculation threat 


were 
prices was a 
which the 
of balance by 
that the 
ened to 
Warp 


} 


out 


real buyers to the wall 
sold at $1.12 a pound 
vy side with three yard sheetings at 
80 cents, so that, replacement cost ot 
conditions had little to d 


side 


economic 


with current prices 


Storm Bound 


fell and traffic in New 
York was practically stalled. Troubles 
began to accumulate Distributers 


acknowledged a 


Meantime snow 


keener interest in 


action that might be taken by the Fed 
eral Reserve system with a view to the 
curtailment of credits than in the cur 


rent events inside the market itself, but 


hoped that financiers would be able t 


rive business a clean bill of health 


ZV 
By March, 


the headlong expansion of 
automobile business, enameled cloths, 
artificial leather, the tire trade and 


others; the substitution of staple cloths 
to replace special constructions that 
were unobtainable, and the long range 
future buying to insure supplies were 
accepted to mean that. the trade had 
at least a twelve months lease on pros 
T\ 
Spots at a Premium 
Phe qui 
] ¢ 
La i 
cs} h 
‘ s 
pi ? erat } ] } \ >] 
t lean i 
handis G nt | S 
1 his distur 
v \l wert 1 with bi 
ness il ih d Ss a pre 
un tton 4) nt pour 1 
ne er et 1 
ents wert 1 Ch 
ers § all ainst high 1 S 
resulted 3 her vhen tl 
showed a ré il of interest No hint 
of weakness showed in th tton goods 
field by the end of March But the 
Situation \y ne h ne 
those whos nterest t was that 
future contracts sh 1 pe 
sound, and to insure which they | 
rather go a trifle slower, and 
lency to tighten credits reflected this 
The Mistake of Big Business 
The dry goods trade continued 
show conservatism in selling long cor 
racts Print | les 


April, May and 


June as far 


as printers would operate. Converters 
were not active buyers, although they 
were not slow in putting goods through 
the works, as if they were in a hurry 
get the crop gathered ahead of the 
torm. “ When the crash 
growing to be a qualifying clause in 
current opinion, among the mort n- 
servative group who as yet saw no 
signs of a coming crash. Freight 1 
gestion had slowed down the goods 
movement until the amount of mer 
chandise so held up was enormous bi 
fore the railroad strike in April, but 


the there was less 
market activity in April, and at the end 
if the month the most acceptable atti 
the trade was to 
business as liquid as possible and 


whatever cause 
; 


tude in commission 


close to shore 


Gone Over the Top 


An illustration occurring about the 


rst of May, shows how easy it is to 
read the signs, but how difficult it is 
to interpret them correctly. One larg 
printer bought 30,000 pieces of 38% 
nch 64x60s for May and June, at 


prices ranging from 25% to 25 
68 x 72s, 


cents 
was paid for 
nearby, and a quarter of a cent less for 
later 


For 26 cents 
Prices had sagged at the 
end of a dull April sufficient to afford a 
profit if prompt 
n May and a fairly strong market fol 
But, while 
the market continued dull 


delivery 


there was a recovery 


lowing superficially firm 
There was 
maintenance « 


reason to argue tor a 
‘ : a ae 1 1 . - ie 4H ' ] 
existing ievels, and, barring a financia 





panic in the industry, the next few 
months would be fairf¥ firm The best 
nformed observers were of the opinion 
that replacement costs must continue 
high, notwithstanding critical objections 
f piece goods buyers and the “thrift 
fad” that retailers were complaining 
about The stagnation in business, the 
freight congestion of merchandise, and 
the probability of cancellation made th 
ulls wa and the bears’ bolder 
lhere was ( talk of credits and 
nan ind it was pretty definitely 
1 n 1 Mav that cottor | 
S h d er the t 
The Man of Mystery 
hs at | Ik 
} ¢ | 
| | \ ’ e unt 
(HM) pyre ( ne< at r 
in I t tl 
+ K ta 1 
\ busin proj 
! 1 waste dey 
] ‘ 1 Yt | alk tte 1 } 
he ve n the month 
I ‘ i lited as mait 
I th a\ I had 
pped noticeably but not in an alarm 
ng way; second hands were showing a 
willingness to unload, but opportunities 
were scarce, and thi drygoods J ibber 
was a man of mystery. British weavers 
were reported badly off and were cur 
tailing production China was trying 
cancel contracts. A rest period and 
then a revival were predicted, but the 
heads of houses who were carrying the 
load were not accepting the situation 


so lightly. Spring lines of white goods 


and fine fancies for the season of 1921 
ypened after the Fourth of July, and 
iter gingham prices for the same sea- 

n were named duplicating the then 
existing prices The cool reception 
accorded them was _ significant. Vaca- 
tions over, the market was supposed to 


ein a isiness revival, but instead, 
re al was postponed until after elec 
o1 Meantime cotton, dying hard, ha@ 
helped sustain itself and held up the 
drygoods market all summer, although 
losing ground. Exports had lost head- 
way. Lack of demand from that quar- 
ter was injecting more caution into the 
nished goods and colored cottons 
+ ] 
Invitation Not Accepted 
Record dullness followed the elec- 
Ith h repricing of percales, 
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etc., furnished the buyer, later 
nber, with some results in bus- 
5s id a generous assortment of 
Licks t became painfully evident as 
ume passed that revision was not to be 
shed in 1920 in a very satis- 























way; and the hand-to-month 

| of spot goods continued. Or- 
rly ision of finished goods prices 
as ated by the fluctuation in the 


goods in the gray. It was evi- 
December that business was to 
turn of the year. Concerns 
iously getting ready for in- 
vith a view to dividing losses 

le Sam. Mills were taking a 

1an usual holiday temporizing 
litions until the end of the 












The remorseless exploiting of the 
retail buyer between April, 1919, and 
April, 1920, it is generally believed was 
a logical cause and motive the 
“Consumers’ Strike.” At the close of 
the year the prosperity of the drygoods 
business was dependent on the good 
will of the individual who wears the 
shirt, the jumper and the overall, and 
the woman who wears the apron and 
patches the torn sheet. That mills 
made money in 1920 goes without say- 
ing, but that they also made more or 
less bad friends is also probable. Even 
the humble consumer who hasn’t even 
been reckoned as any account in the 
primary stages of business activity, was 
able to stop the whole works when he 
had occasion to try it out 


for 


Export Trade’s Moratorium 


World-Wide Financial Demoralization 
Cuts Off Foreign Business Abruptly 


| xcusable because pertinent to 
ject to go back and begin a 

1920 at the vear 1914. In that 

the United States had greatness 
her as an exporting coun- 
ortune of war dumped on her 
e heterogeneous demands of 
tries in a helter-skelter man- 
uuld have upset any plan of 
had such a thing been in ex- 
Vith a few brilliant exceptions, 
<tile manufacturers of the 
ites were unprepared to exe- 
orders according to specifi- 
became a_ scramble, 
re, but everywhere, and every 

| its “ fly-by-nights.” The 

1920 had this to reckon with, and 
s January of that year the 
ment, having smelled a rat, 

ling their responsibilities and 


g ly to quit. 


Effect of High Prices 


1 


ns suSsINess 


eration in export demand 
ite obvious at the beginning 
was ascribed, and with rea- 


eluctance of buyers to meet 


more recent advances in 
the nicer discrimination of 
selecting assortments As 
1 higher and higher, the 
r choosing the right thing 


he doubtful ones alone was 
uyer rather shy, and he no 
a chance on a hit-or-miss 
ibstitution that was a rec- 
essity when goods were 
and the demand 
mes greater than the oppor- 
the same time the take-it- 
tude was still an influence, 
nts had been converted to 
view of export possibil- 
mendous activities of past 
monstrated the powerful 
domestic was 


foreign 


+ 


kets bare 


] 
i 
+ 


business 
eh the growth of 


ellors’ Change of Heart 

‘f sentiment noticed in 
ls trade in quarters that 
export with in- 
yjection- 
listen and to 
accommodate featured 


it and a de- 


business 


instances as ol 
ngness to 
stronger 
was never so 
was attributed, 
e, to the competitive for- 
it continuously crowded 

f distribution, together 
business, and that had 
lable supply of seasonal 


strength 










merchandise all too small and a matter 
of aggressive competition. The en- 
trance of the foreign buyer early in th¢ 
year 1919, when business needed bolstet 
Ing, gave a new angle to the point of 
view still held by a few individual sell 
ers as to the importance of team work 


of the domestic and foreign trade 


Great Business Possibilities 


In January, however, from one quat 


ter or another, business possibilities 
were much larger than were the means 
of meeting them, and export depart 
ments that were also direct sellers to 


ciistomers in South and Central Amet 
ica, Cuba and elsewhere were well satis- 
fied. The apportioning of production 
so as to allot a definite pro rata for ex 
port’ markets by certain commission 
houses was a marked feature that had 
been found necessary as well as advan- 
tageous. Certain houses were already 
on a basis where they discriminated lit- 
tle between a reliable house in Chicago 
or in Havana, or in some Latin Ameri 
can city. Credits were given in accord 


ance with the customs of the trade 
somewhat longer to one than another 
but in conformity with trade practice 


Good Yoke Mates 


By the end of January the market was 


almost bare of printed goods, fancies 
and novelties; the largest distributers 
had reached a point where only stock 
sales were possible. Low and medium- 
priced goods were sold to August, and 
neither buyer nor seller could see be 


yond August as a safe business propos! 
tion. 

Foreign and domestic trade had estal 
lished a logical aptitude to 
gether, and, as 


work t 
natural yoke mates, b« 
gan to pull together, as the remarkable 
expansion of certain American export 
interests during a brief period demo 


strates. Sentiment in 1920, and th 
phenomenal experience of the wat 
years, had established our over-seas 


trade as an enormous proposition, and 


broader and more intimate understand 


ing; a growing familiarity with its dé 
tails had largely overcome that tradi 
tional American indifference that had 


made selling agents, in 
instances, look upon it as a bor« 
enlightenment is due largely to 
sive American exporters who, in spit 
of the opportunism rampant in 
markets, fortified the substantial found 
ation already under the trad 
Rush and Bustle Evident 
packing, baling 
more under 


they 


heretofore some 
This 


progres 


Shippers, 
and 
standingly, 


too, were 
merchandis« 


although 


casing 


it is claimed 
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have a long way to go before they at 
rive at the excellence necessary, O1 the 
perfection shown, by European export 
ers whose experience in this procedure 
is a distinct advantage in their favor 
Buyers themselves have been taxed with 


a great amount of slackness in packing 
and boxing, due to the fact that it was 
done, to extent, through 
channels, buying wherever 
picked up \ 
good deal of trading was done at second 
hands, and the consideration 
dispatch, to obtain the goods by hook 
r crook and ship them. 


Only Live Wires Wanted 


[he understanding that a world scare 


a considerable 
irregular 
merchandise could le 


great was 


ity of goods confronted the cotton 
goods trade in January of 1920 was ac 
cepted as well founded, and buyers 


operated on that theory with contidence 
that, for a time at least, there 


for « ontraction, 


Was Ii 
immediate necessity and 
that the place for the live wire was atop 
of the tidal wave that 
prosperity to the cotton goods industry 


By the end of February there 


Was Carrying 


Was a 


noticeable absence of the opportunist 
element that was so active not so many 
months before. More than a few had 
connections or friends in the Balkans 
ry in some war-scrapped region with 
unlimited capacity for consumption but 
quite limited in cash and credit. Added 
to ‘these wert neerns that exported 
nany things as a regular business, but 
no ¢otton goods; but, impressed by the 


demand for textiles that came their way 


is a by-product of their extensive rami 
cations, they had essavyed to enter this 
eld with the greenhorn’s pluck Ph 
greenhorn’s luck overtook them, and 
they were making efforts to get out of 
the business as speedily as they entered 
it, but found it quite a different thin; 

The export of cotton goods, as was 
demonstrated, is a trade in itself, not 
to be undertaken on the spur of the mo 
ment. More than a few enthusiasts con 
fronted the barrier disturbed ex 
change rates, creditless customers and 
exhausted resources, and paid in price 
less experience for the blunder. It was 
almost impossible for the best-equipped 
houses to do business in war-worn com 
munities, but absolutely so for the free 


1 


adventurer 


lance 
A Misunderstanding 
To refer again to 1914, there was at 
that time a surplus of goods that was 
really a burden on the trade and an 
actual menace to business. Goods were 


warehoused and capital encumbered to 





such an extent that the problem of pri 
duction was second to the greater prob 
lem of distribution. Four years of wat 
reversed that condition, consumed the 
pre-war surplus and created a deficit 
which was felt could not be overcome 
intil the world again started to work 
The whole prospect uture was based 
ilse ) iis > ~ t 
ok askance a m ents as 
early as April Tt 5S ods 
vas present, but it was r goods and 
not fe romis¢ Mills 
bisendd lel ead. | : 
S S the t p 
1 lett a 
Over Doing It 
in S ( les t and 
sus tl ‘ ( April 
nxiety over the r ( ( er 
j dere ] s11Scp Ol ha the ¢ 
il distur ce and uling demand 
int a permanent finish to the ex 
a d } hus ece H yes favor } 
arkets in Central Europe had faded 


Y)1 
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United States 
The fact that Americar 
dangerously near dpulhcat 


by this time, so far as the 
was concerned 
dealers were 
ing the possible needs of several mark 
attracted the 


was over, and became a well-know1 


ets attention betore 


sum 


me! 


fact betore the year was out 


Replacement Cost Staggering 
The domesti 
standstill in 


n 
COM, 


market had 
May, and then began a cor 


centration of effort to forward export 
goods that had been falling behind. It 
was obvious, too, that the world had 
been doing business with goods r 
much below the price peak, and that 
placement cost was becoming staggering 
The climax came abruptly when Japa 
racked under the strain of mad spe¢ 
lation, and far Eastern markets mad 
efforts at cancellation lhe sto oO 
China and the Far East 1s a volume 
itself What littl we had to do with 
it is barely a sketchy outline 


lat d's trouble 


The Exchange Bugaboo 


Chere was a situation in July that had 
no precedent The most prosper 
countries were watching their step u 
fear of setting their foot in at ~ 
trap. When the cost of good 
pendent on the movement of /foreis 
exchange, it is natural that th li 
in silver should overturn markets whos 
activities rested absolutely 


emimence as money 


A Business Record 


In spite of these facts, the remarkabl 
ecord knit goods sales, which dur 
ng the month of May, 1920, were about 
twice those of a similar period of th 

at retore The total exports of cot 
ton cloths during May were more thar 
twice the quantity and far in excess as 
to value of the previous May. Exports 

f duck did as well, and more than 
maintained an average two ft one 


silks 


was exceeded by a good margin, though 


The record of exports in broad 


not so much in yardage as alue 

(he business of the fiscal year was a 
record, as there never had been any 

thing to equal it in our dealing with 
many Latin American countries. Co 

lombia and Cuba had been persistent 
buyers, but the opinion was expressed, 
and later verified, that Colombia had 
‘ rbought 


Summer Fears and Hopes 


consignments ol 


goods wet 


backward in delivery, in some cases as 


ar as eight months, and, naturally, at 








prices below the peak Chey, however 
were regarded complacently because 
thought to be lower priced than any 
level likely to be re ached before the end 
of the year The matter of exchange 
had become a recurrent bugaboo. Busi- 
ness opinion was backing and filling in 
i confusing way in midsummer. The 
fears speculators had stampeded the 
l-hand market, and the word was 
passed that the trade had started on its 
lownward wa Pessimism and uncer 
tainty were magnifying troubles, in the 
pinion ¢ rade factors, but troubles 
had become very real Reports from 
tl Far East were f a dismal char- 
ter Near Eastern markets had lost 

t terest in the eyes of many, and 
ns in the Philippines were far 
satisfactory Congestion was al- 

ready perplexing in South America 
Ci is yet making | sunshine 
r-devel | prosperit \mer- 

ican money was flowing into Cuba as in- 
ments her wart flated sugar 

str it danger to Cuba’s_ phe- 


nomenal prosperity lay in the singleness 
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JARVIS, LOOMIS & BOUCHER, Agents 





34 Thomas Street, New York 
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LE TRADE MANCHESTER - - NEW HAMPSHIRE — 
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F. C. DUMAINE, Treasurer - - BOSTON — 
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VIEW OF THE AMOSKEAG MILLS ON EAST BANK OF MERRIMACK RIVER = ext 
LOOMS 24,400 Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 Th 
SPINDLES 670,000 Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum _ 15,300,000 “ 


EMPLOYEES 16,500 Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 258,930,360 
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GINGHAMS, 27 in. & 
32 in.: AFC, Utility, 
Three Star, Seer- 


suckers, Staple, 















NARROW FLANNELS, 
FANCY: 1921 
Smyrna. PLAIN: 


36 in. FLANNELS, 
FANCY: 1701, 1501, 
1301, 1101. PLAIN: 
Daisy, Fleecedown, 
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KNAW AAG 


Daisy Fleecedown 
; : 1, 901, 
roe til Iris, Tunis, 1921, Pa- a _ 
moskeag FineGing- . Trinada, _ 1h 
ham. ee ee TICKINGS, DENIMS, apis 
ceta, Tacuna,Pamela OLIVE DRAB 2 te 
CHAMBRAYS, 32 in.: TWILL, BLEACHED 2 . ; 








19000 Range, Invin- 
cible Suiting, Romp- 
er Cloth. 


32 in. FLANNELS, 
PLAIN: 2601, 2701, 
2801. 


GOODS, GRAY 
GOODS, SEAMLESS 
BAGS, TOWELING. 









WORSTED GOODS: 


Serges Poplins 


Vigereaux Mixtures Panamas 
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, i 
betterment that was “ probable 


Th 


th. fall,’ hoped for in mid-summer, 
was as far away as ever in September; 
exchage troubles alone were sufficient 
usiness by the heels. Then along 

ame price revision. Cables to resell 


wert t uncemmon from Colombia and 


UU 


ther points, but such scant reductions 
went begging on a market already 
rok and in which there was little 
act Conditions in Cuba called for 
isl jown in October, and eventually 


Lancashire Cotton 


> -  sameri 
By [Frederick 


HESTER, ENG Jan 15 Since 
nning of 1920 a decided 

or the worse has taken place 
conditions prevailing in the 

re cotton industry and great 

S ty has been tollowed acute 
Twelve months ago it was 

at spinners and manufacturers 


record year, and undoubtedly 


1919 more money was made 

ay and another in Lancashir« 

any .similar period in_ the 

st ! the trade. Possibly to 
<tent the alteration in the posi- 


I he result of high prices and ex- 
ravagant buying in 1919. The activity 


maintained up to last March, 


ng the first three months the 

the business done was at higher 

an ever. Buying in certain sec- 

ons was undoubtedly reckless and nu 
meri merchants, owing to the fear of 
not being able to secure goods unless 
orders were placed at once, bought more 


than they wanted and were compelled 


to give long delivery terms for the com 
pletion of contracts and pay most ex- 
orbitant figures \ large amount of 
the activity was due to the very favor- 
able dition of foreign exchange rates 


Dealers in India and China were able to 
pay extreme quotations for all kinds of 
textil a result of the remarkable 
= tise in the price of silver and the high 
xchange value of the rupee 





as 


Throughout the summer there was an 
ubsence of fresh business of any im- 
ttance and order lists of spinners and 
anufacturers steadily ran down. In 

ie autumn the slack state of affairs be- 

= fame more pronounced. Machinery in 


is districts had to stand idle for 
work, and the year has been 
to a close with all sections in a 
1 condition. Since last spring 
s been a decline in values of 50 
cent., and the depreciation in 
of stocks of manufactured ar- 


been of such a nature that 
s have felt to a serious ex- 
nancial stringency. It must be 
wever, that in view of what 
place Lancashire has stood 


emarkably well, and up to the 
ing there has not been any 
failure. 
Depression in Spinning 
ir opened with spinners of all 
yarn in an exceedingly strong 
Mills were working at full 
ind demand exceeded the sup- 
ble. Sellers had buyers in the 
their hand, and for quick de- 
many marks it was possible to 
‘ial prices. The trade boom 
pects was at its height, and 
were sold to financial syn- 
remarkable figures. This state 
continued until about the end 
when there were indications 
Mi ' a slackening of demand. This de- 
became more pronounced a 
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moratorium complicated conditions 
The the 
brought little in the way of inspiration 
to De 
going t 


a 


there. final months of yeal 


business. 
still 


destinations. Because of runaway mark 


or encouragement 


layed merchandise was 
ets in the first quarter of the year the 


volume of business promised to be of 


record proportions, but the prospect at 
the the 


least, involved 


Industry in 1920 


close of the vear was, to sav 


Depression After a Boom of 
Unprecedented Dimensions 


W 
little later, and, owing to the 
tresh business, producers began to lose 
ground. Buyers continued their 
of purchasing sparingly, as is 


Tattersall 
al sence 
poh 


usual ina 


falling market From then onwards 
there has been no revival of business 
and the position of producers has stead 
ily become worse until during the last 
month or two a severe depression has 
set in 


In dealing with the different sections 


it may be said that there has not beet 
much to choose between one and an 
other, but if anything spinners using 
Egyptian cotton have fared worse than 
producers of American yarns. In Old 


ham and district where American qual 


ties are spun the activity during the first 
three months of the vear was very pt 
nounced, but since then difficulties have 
increased, and for some time it has 1 
been an easy matter to market the out 
put of spindles. The position of ring 


spinners has varied considerably du1 


the year, and although at one time su 


qualities were at a premium sellers have 
recently pressed for orders Prod 
ers of the best qualitic s of varn ha 
heen hampered by the shortagt 
higher grades of raw cotton. In 1 
to give some idea of the cours 
prices, it may be said that at the bh 
ginning of the vear 57d. a pound wa 
paid for 32s twist, and by the end 
February the price had advanced t 
63d. Since then there has been a stead 
fall in rates, until at the time of writ 
ing producers are prepared to accept 


25d., which means a decline of 60 
cent. from the top 

The state of trad 
the Masters’ in Oct 


ber, and the opinion was expressed that 


per 


was considered by 
Federation early 


curtailment of production on an organ 


ized scale was desirable. It was, there 
fore, decided to take a ballot of the 
members as to whether they were agre¢ 
able to stopping their mills on Satur 
days and Mondays for a month. In the 


American section, however, the votes in 
favor just failed to show the necessary 
al of 80 per cent., and the scheme fell 
to the ground. It be said that 
the Egyptian department the ballot was 
successful, as the owners of 86 per cent 
of the spindles voted for the proposal, 
and since then the factories have worked 
only four days a week. 

At the beginning of 
to the continued depression the state of 
trade in the 


tot 


may n 


ber 


Decem owing 
American spinning section 
was again considered, and it was decided 
to recommend all firms to reduce pro- 
duction by 50 per cent. The ballot of 
the members revealed the necessary 
jority in favor of the proposal, and at 


ma 


the time of writing all factories using 
American cotton are closed on Mon 
day, Tuesday and Saturday each week, 
and are running only eight hours a day 


on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
vear 


each week. Throughout the 


the 
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demand for Egyptian yarns has been 
very poor. Prices in the spring reached 
such a level that buying was checked, 
and when the decline set in users held 
aloof, owing to the fear of further 
drop which has taken place 


a 


Dividends Decline 
Most spinning 


{ nued to pay big 
the 


been 


companies have con 
dividends, and 


concerns recently reconstructed have 


even 


ial 


the 


ity 


substant 
During 
the 
n the share market has abated and prices 
have steadily O11 lI } 


ven Ws 


ahs s acctt 
able to distribute 


amounts to shareholders 


last few months, however, 


act 


taking results at the end September 
factory as in March, 
that at this 
end the dividend announcements will be 
favorable tl 


were 


and it 1S 


not as Satis 


anticipated 


iess 


> ar©e now Cl 


standing charg 


reased activit 


le, the problem for producers 





Cloth Demand 


the | 


ar in the cloth sectic 


Slacker 
he activity at eginning of 
mM Was Of a ver\ 


All looms wert 
and makers 


character 
full 
ng pressed by cu 
deliveries Although many pro 
sold six months al 

ders continued to be booked, 
th | 
makes 
1921 
was 
exchange astern 
when the value of the 
2s. 10d., and silver nearly touched 90d., 
be 


pronounced 


at capacity, 





cr De 





larger 

lucers wert ahead, or 
— ' 

and a 


isiness in certain standard 


later on 
was arranged for 


The 


stimulated 


buving 


the 


extensive 


by very favorable 


rates in ¢ ountries, and 


rupee went up to 


merchants and exporters seemed to 
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ot the 


that 
tuture 


opinion nothing could go 
the In due 
prices reached a very dizzy height and 
operations checked. In February 
and March cases were frequently men 


Wrong in course 


were 


tioned ot sellers who, being anxious 
stop the extravagant buying, gave out 
what they considered to be prohibitive 
rates, but customers came along and 
paid the figures required. Probably 
never betore in the history of the cot 
t ndustry were the operations in piec« 
goods so speculative. Since then a reck 
oning day has come, and merchants are 
wondering what to do with the goods 
12] prices about 50 per cent 
higher than those ruling to-day 
Foreign Markets Small 
Wit regard to the different out 
abroad during the last nine months 


erations Tor India have been 








patchy Now and again miscellane 
fal s have been secured to make 
issortments, but there has not been any 
general lying movement The 
S th eason | s beet airly 
the rai n certain 
d en nd the fin oO] 
1 een q 1it¢ ( TaLging a 
l lesired Trade recently ha 
I ly disorganized by the 
I the vz f the 1 
\ I it the time of wr I 1 
i s. 5d >ome the native t 
in India are terribly upset 1 
event , and attempts ha I n 
ma to refuse to send remittance 
ther S an improvement It is held 
e merchants on the other side that 
he Government promised to stal 
e rupes exchange at 2s 
Phe Ch 1 market at the be 1 
he vear did a ness with MM 
hester firt 5, but owing to the fal 
pl ther were numerous atte 
luring the summer to cancel contr: 
United action was taken by Manch 
( rchants, and dealers in Shangha 
\ ed that such proposals coul 
tertained and that the sa 
‘ Win comer’ aaie® be sal 
Si 1 months representat 
\me an textile houses visited Man 
ind ht fine fabrics o1 
on ke ible S( ak Re cently, how: a | 
American firms have tried to counter 
mand orders, and the position of af 
urs now being dealt with | th 
PGI 
Yar Sakellarid ) 
‘ Egyptiar 
W \ ttor 
a 
t , 00 9 
( 82.50 
he “ gS 0 
Gh% 83.00 { 
‘ 87.00 
74.00 
) ‘ 62.00 
) ‘ 62x 00 
66.50 
‘ 54.00 , 
13.00 
x Oo 14 
‘ ‘ 22 00 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce ane 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London The action of some houses 
the United States has been of such a 
aracter that certain Manchester fir 
state that they will never do busines 
again with America. The same sort of 
thing has recently happened with 1 
gard to customers in Spain and in oth 
European countries there have been at 
tempts to cancel contracts Local mm 
who cannot find any redress are vet 


awkwardly situated, especially in regard 


to fine yarns and fancy cloths where 
the drop in prices has been about 70 pet 
cent. since last March. 

Business for the Near Eastern out 
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236,000 Spindles WAMSUTTA MILLS 4310 Looms 


PRODUCERS OF THE DURABLE AND WELL KNOWN 


Wamsutta Wide Sheetings 


Cambrics, Muslins, Lawns, Nainsooks, Lingeries, Lustersheer 


Full Lines of Fine Grey Sheetings From 36 Inch to 12 Quarter 


Fine Goods for the Converting Trade 
Carded—Combed—Plain—Fancy—Light—Heavy 


High Quality Combed Yarn 


YARNS Finished Goods, Lawns, YARNS 
Plain Grey Goods Fancies, Special Fabrics 
Sold by 
Sold Direct by Sold by 
Wamsutta Mills Ridley Watts & Co. Richard A. Blythe, Inc. 
= NEW BEDFORD 44 Leonard Street 308 Chestnut Street 
E MASS. NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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jet. has been irregular. On the whole 
an encouraging turnover has taken 
lace for Egypt, but dealers in Cairo 
arc now over-supplied and shipments 
from this country have had to be sus- 
pended. The political situation in Tur- 
key and the Levant has rather upset 
trade developments, but certain outlets 
sent forward a healthy demand 
for Manchester goods. Buying for 
South America has been streaky and 
has not been any general flow of 
orders, especially during the last few 
months. 
Curtailment General 

though no organized curtailment of 
production has been arranged in the 
ng branch of the industry the stop- 
of looms has been on a large scale 
and the owners of some sheds have run 
machinery only alternate weeks. 
depression has been very acute in 
Blackburn and Great Harwood, but in 


November there was some improvement 
in the demand for goods made in that 
area. The industrial situation in Burn- 


ley and district has become steadily 
worse and it is estimated that at the 
moment the restriction of output 
amounts to about 75 per cent. of the 
full capacity. Thousands of looms have 
had to be stopped for want of work in 
Preston, Accrington, Darwen and Bury, 
but the conditions in Nelson and Colne 


have not been quite as bad as in other 
Home Trade Losses 
Since the beginning of the year 


ground has steadily been lost by pro- 
ducers of cotton fabrics suitable for home 
consumption. There was extensive buy- 
ing in the spring, but the offtake during 


summer was disappointing. This 
was partly due to the unfavorable 
weather, but the poor clearances were 
chietly owing to the smaller purchasing 
power of the public as a result of the 
general trade depression. Many dis- 


tributing houses have been left with sub- 


stantial supplies of light fabrics on their 
hands and, of course, the drop in values 
ha ad the effect of numerous firms 
suffering severe losses. In the calico 


printing, finishing, dyeing and bleaching 
industries order lists have tended to run 


a. : 


ind firms engaged in this section 
of the trade are now in a position to give 
earlicr delivery. The congestion of 
Stocks is very harassing and there is no 
probability of any general improvement 
until customers are in a position to take 


deliveries on a freer scale. 

The following table gives the exports 
of cloth for the first eleven months of 
the three years—1913, 1919 and 1920: 
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cashire traders. The committee made 
certain suggestions with regard to the 
raising of funds for the purpose of 
carrying on the work already started. 
It was decided to ask the cotton indus- 
try of Lancashire to make a voluntary 
levy of 6d. a bale upon all cotton im- 
ported into Great Britain, it being esti- 
mated that this proposal would bring 
in about £100,000 a year. The Gov- 
ernment has offered to get Parliament 
to vote £50,000 a year for five years if 
the trade will agree to the levy of 6d. 
per bale upon cotton imported. Al- 
though the several organizations af- 
fected have taken up this matter with 
enthusiasm there is a feeling in some 
quarters that the rank and file of spin- 
ners and manufacturers are not show- 
ing that keenness to support Empire cot- 
ton growing which might be expected. 


A few months ago a scheme was put 
forward for growing cotton on a com- 
mercial basis in certain parts of the 
British Empire. Several meetings have 
been held in Manchester and the idea is 
receiving the active support of E. F. 
Stockton, the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce; Sir Edward Tootal 
Broadhurst, and other leaders of the in- 
dustry, but for some little time nothing 
has been heard of the progress made. 


The suggestion is that a company 
should be formed with a capital of about 
£10,000,000 to be called up during a 
period of five years. It is anticipated 
that if such a sum of money is promised 
by the trade it will be reasonable to ask 
the Government to provide a grant to- 
wards transport facilities in the area 
decided upon where cotton is be 
grown, the money raised by the 
cashire industry itself being used for 
the actual growing of cotton. The im- 
portance of extending cotton growing 
areas throughout the British Empire 
cannot be overestimated. During the 
latter part of the European war only 
between 60 and 70 per cent. of the ma- 
chinery in Lancashire could be worked 
owing to the shortage of raw material 
This meant that prices of yarn and cloth 
were very dear and we were not in a 
position to compete as successfully as in 
the past with spinners and manufac- 
turers in foreign countries. It is well 
known that during that time Japan se- 
cured an entry into the Indian market, 
which had a serious effect upon the 
consumption of British goods. Some of 
the ground lost has been regained, but 
as the years go on increased competition 
from eastern manufacturers is bound to 
be felt to a greater degree. From year 
to year more and more American cotton 


to 
Lan- 








Yards. = : : : 
1912 6,544,866,100 90,292,766 is being consumed in the United States 
1919 3,132,893,600 158,568,874 and less is coming to this country. In 
1920 4,188,511,700 (sq. yds.) 295.6: : an® 
follow a cae oy ) 295,630,641 the period of 1880-85 Great Britain took 
; fol rig is a list : cloth quota- nearly 43 per cent. of the American cot- 
1 l y S re ‘ . ° 
ae the past twelve months on top grown, while at that time spinners 
pa ilar dates: ee eae TD ie Ae eae 
39-in. 
Shirtings, 
$32-in. Printers, 36-in. Shirtings, 38-in. Shirtings, 37% yds 
116 yds., 16x16, 76 yds., 19x19, 38 yds., 18x16, 16x15, 
32s and 50s. 32s and 40s. 10 lbs 8% lbs. 
i a @ s a s. d 
Jar Doi aetna 90 0 s2 0 47 0 41 0 
Fet rte ante 93 0 85 0 49 0 43 0 
MEMBER “lis cia ae pean e earn 99 6 94 6 52 0 44 6 
BM? Bs tc Na tebe wee eek i Ghee asle lS 100 6 95 6 51 6 44 6 
RE ee ae 103 0 96 6 52 6 46 0 
mene: 4. Jace eave eamnha wees eas 100 0 92 6 50 6 43 «6 
Ren soe ne ore es aera eer a 91 0 84 0 50 0 43 0 
Aug nv ae eee ace ces oa en eeE naan o-< 83 0 50 (0 42 0 
SUPRIN OMI 5.5 ah naa kk ov ew aks cies 79 0 77 0 46 0 36 0 
Oct Reewe vue uwae as sae aae Sanne ke 71 0 73 0 40 0 32 0 
Ni Re caedesv awe cee ame oe 60 0 63 0 32 6 28 0 
De eee aa ae ca ans 52 0 48 0 27 6 23 «0 
De eee ed ee ees 44 0 40 0 25 6 21 0 
| ritich Empire Cotten Growing in the United States used less than 32 
in the year the Empire Cotton per cent. By 1900-1905 the takings of 
: ng Committee appointed by the Great Britain had fallen to less than 
a 


nment published a most valuable 
and the recommendations have 
ry thoroughly discussed by Lan- 


rep 
bee 


28 per cent., while American had in- 
creased her consumption to nearly 39 
per cent. During the period 1915-20 the 


shipments to Great Britain had fallen to 
nearly 21 per cent., while the consump- 
tion in the United States had risen to 
over 56 per cent. These figures illus- 
trate very clearly the importance of 
finding other sources of supply. 
Labor Questions 

The wages agreement expired in April 
last and as anticipated the operatives 
in all branches put in an application for 
a substantial advance. After protracted 
negotiations and chiefly as a result of 
the persistent efforts of Sir David 
Shackleton, the Permanent Secretary of 
the Ministry of Labor, a strike was 
avoided and the employers and the trade 
union officials in all sections came to 
an agreement on May 8. The settlement 
in the spinning section provided for an 
advance of 70 per cent. on standard list 
rates. In addition strippers and grind- 
ers, blowing room men and the leading 
man in the cotton room secured a 
further advance equivalent to 10 per 
cent. on the wages realized after the 
addition of the 70 per cent. on list rates. 
In the weaving department an advance 
of 70 per cent. on standard list rates was 
obtained, but the higher paid operatives 
in this section, such as tapers and over- 
lookers, secured a rise of only 55 per 
cent. on standard list rates. It was 
agreed that no further change in wages 
should take place for twelve months. 
Speaking generally it may be said that 
the workpeople according to list rates 
are now being paid about three times 
as much money as in July, 1914. The 


Lancashire Cotton Industry Foreign 


MANCHESTER EnG., Jan. 10.—The 
British Government has today pub- 
lished the trade returns for 1920. As 
an illustration of the importance of 


the cotton industry it may be pointed 


out that out of the total exports dur- 
ing the year of £1,557,974,984 the 
value of shipments of manufactured 
cotton goods amounted to £401,682,- 


535 
Exports of Cottons 
The following is a comparative table 
of shipments of piece goods: 





Yards £ 
1913 7,075,252,000 97,775,855 
1919 23,660,000 179,073,466 
1920 4,436,557,500(sq. yds.) 315,733,164 
During 1920 compared with the pre- 
vious year foreign trade has increased 
to the appended countries as per the 


following list: 





Yards. 
Bombay 292,772,000 
Bengal 232,973,000 
China - 148,216,000 
Egypt ... 110,879,000 
Duteh Wast Endless... . sci ccswsse 85,227,000 
PED S550 ce cee nr ene.b.665 e0ce 63,326,000 
United States are ere 61,345,000 
Argentine Republic .............-. 54,108,000 
Straits Settlements ..... era 49,806,000 
Burmah wee rere ere 
Canada ae Swear maleee 35,652,000 
ECO TROT ORT TC OEE 32,248,000 


Shipments to the following coun- 
tries have fallen off, the decreases be- 
ing given: 


Yards. 
PINE © sais tee awe 74,645,000 
PRUNE, | cin ow caw Vetere e meseeaee 70,656,000 
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agreement with regard to working hours 
expires at the end of 1920 and there has 
been some talk of the operatives apply- 
ing for a further reduction, but owing 
to the trade depression it is rather 
doubtful whether any claim will be 
made just at present. In any case the 
demand if made will be strongly resisted 
by the employers. In September irreg- 
ular strikes took place at Oldham, owing 
to a quarrel between the trade union 
executive and the members with regard 
to an agreement arranged with the mas- 
ters in regard to staffing the mills. The 
dispute lasted about three weeks. 
Prospects for New Year 

The year closes with a very uncer- 
tain feeling as to the future course of 
trade. The current depression is very 
severe, but it is reasonable to hope that 
at an early date there will be a distinct 
improvement in the position of spinners 
and manufacturers. The future, how- 
ever, very largely depends upon finance 
and foreign exchange rates. The con- 
ditions throughout the world are out of 
joint and owing to the lack of stability 
in all quarters merchants are afraid to 
commit themselves to dealings which are 
in the nature of speculation. No buying 
of importance in yarn and cloth has 
taken place for eight or nine months 
and in most distributing outlets abroad 
stocks of manufactured articles are 
comparatively low. Prices at the mo 
ment are undoubtedly very cheap and 
there is every probability of 
in rates 


an advance 


before very long. 


Trade 


France 69.894.000 
Turkey 68,916,000 
Switzerland 17.979.000 
Germany 38.516.000 
Netherlands 24,330,000 
Roumania 16,466,000 
Morocco 13,200,000 
Foreign West Africa 10.465.000 
Per i 6,255,000 
Greece 1,864,000 


Cotton Yarn Exports 


With regard to cotton yarn the fol 


lowing is a comparative table of ex 
ports: 

Pounds. £ 
19 210,099,000 15,006,291 
1919 162.616.600 33,907,909 
1920 147,542,900 47,824,983 


During 1920 exports increased to the 
following countries, the increases being 
given: 


Pounds 

Bombay 7,633,000 
United States 5,977,000 
Madras 2,812,000 
Germany 2,779,000 
| ae 2,676,000 
CN Sic ined eerieessespeugus 2,306,000 
CE Nie ee cee ucse ee Uae be cenic 1,697,000 
DE ns. ce bed wil sanded os eben 1,079,000 
Straits Settlements .............. 876,000 
MED! ais aig eloi ack a a0. oe 0 Bika wis eae 652,000 
Argentine Republic 545,000 
ES  Gacwudeasnrcndeawiweeeeds 358,000 
The decreased takings are as follows 
Pounds 

EE i tikie ek wnaoeaak wie 34,966,000 
SwitweslaGe oc cviccecveccsvvccsvee 5,549,000 
DOMMOEE ccc vsccvcecscecedeccesios 4,148,000 
RGN nc re cccstcteceuaveeus 2,458,000 
WN, oc od ecidauwissawenewaues 1,754,000 
TIONS ins Sa wsecweontenasueees 475,000 
I i oo. n0st sc ccctanueneenwels's 466,000 
DD “Swe Ru ctew deo seeaweewawee 61,000 


Extremes in Raw Cotton Prices 


Sales Below Cost of Production, 
But Hope of Revival in New Year 


ELDOM, if ever within the period of 
a single year, has the cotton trade 
known such extremes of activity and 
depression, of initial profits and final 
losses, or such high and low prices as 
in 1920. 
[he year started with the post-armis- 
tice boom in full swing. The problern 


of merchants was to find goods sufficient 
to supply an apparently insatiable and 
steddily expanding demand at ever-ad- 
vancing prices. The thought of inevi- 
table deflation was in the back of every 
mind, but the insistent demand for goods 
of all descriptions made it appear re- 
mote. The warning of bankers dete: 
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Pacific Mills 
Merrimack Mfg.Co. 
Ipswich Mills 
Whittenton Mfg. Co. 


European Textile Corporation 


Are the World’s foremost makers of Printed, 
Dyed and Bleached Cotton Goods of every de- 
scription, Cotton Warp and All-Wool Dress 
Fabrics, Corduroys, Fustians, Khakis, Velve- 
teens, Grey Plain Cloths, Ginghams, Full 
and Crib Size Cotton Blankets, and Men’s, 
Women’s and Children’s Seamless Hosiery, 
Shoe Linings, Yarns, etc., exactly adapted for 
both Domestic and Foreign requirements in . 
every respect. : 


LAWRENCE & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
89 Franklin St., BOSTON 24 Thomas St.. NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


{ddress All Foreign Correspondence to 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT, 24 Thomas Street. NEW YORK 
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ed upon a contraction of credits, 
d to stem the tide, and it was not 
commodity prices had far over- 
ned the height of war-time inflation, 
the great strike of consumers 
nst high living costs began to make 
felt, that there was any diminish- 


enthusiasm. At first the “ over 
nd “old clothes” clubs excited 
ne more than derision. The eco 


absurdity of the former made fine 
al for the paragrapher. But it 
ame evident that 
but the “ outward manifes- 
‘§ an inward” determination. 
public ceased to buy; business was 


ed at 


these move- 


were 


its source, and as early as 
far-sighted re- 
s recognized the handwriting on 
wall and began to cut prices. It 

until the new crop actually be 
to move that the raw cotton mat 
seemingly felt the force of altered 
imstances, but the fresh supply 
| holding and financing 
ed with an unexpectedly heavy re- 
ler of old crop cotton and the year 
h had Middling cotton sell 
e 43 cents in the Southwest, closed 
the same grade quoted at approxi 
ly the 12-cent level in the Houston 


some of the more 


facilities 


secn 


Revival at Bottom 


this basis, representing a value 
which was barely sufficient to promote 
adequate production in pre-war 


and after such a prolonged period 
uidation, confidence was beginning 
revive. It was felt that the most 
period of the readjustment had 
seen during the old year and at 
eginning of the new, many traders 
looking forward more hopefully 
he near future and some, at least, 
ven. enthusiastically to the prospect for 
years to come. For despite all the fall- 
ng off in demand and depression of the 
past nine months, it is realized that it 
has been a question of abnormal condi- 
of distribution rather than actual 
production—that taking the world 
is a whole, the supply of cotton goods 
s tar below the average pre-war posi 
and that it has been disturbed ex 
hanges and financial contraction rather 
than a supply in excess of actual needs, 
is they would ordinarily be regarded, 
that has made its impression on prices 
\Mcanwhile, the very economies 
ill the disturbing events of the past 
year, have contributed to the basis for 
radual industrial and financial re- 
iperation, and while there is much that 

1] 

i 


forced 


most disturbing, men of 
see through the cloudy though 
clearing skies of New Year's 
future of previously unequaled 
and prosperity for the cotton 


vision 


act ty 


the office of 


a one-time prominent 
perator in cotton, there hung and per- 
haps still hangs, a cartoon 
ture of the industry. 
ress—a chieftainess—seated on a 
fashioned throne. In her nose a 
wrists and ankles, bands of 
grasses; otherwise, her sole at- 
spear 3efore her stands the 
QI { Civilization, garbed in one of 
iv’s prevailing modes of a classi- 
ration, and between them a sew- 
hine, a roll of piece goods, and 
cotton. Pointing to this with 
d, Civilization is directing atten- 
the horizon where cotton mills 


visualizing 
It depicts 


it arehouses are vaguely outlined. 
ry 1 purely artistic standpoint the 
1p . e 

draw ig may not be within points for 


m but as prophecy it is no less 
it has been partially realized. 
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[he high point of the year, broadly ton at the source of supply or distrib- 
speaking, was reached early in April. uting points, and the world’s visible 
In the case of future deliveries at New supply of American at the begin 


York the high record was not established ning of January this year was 4,706,082 


I 
until July, but the price of 43.75 touched bales against 4,564,743 last year. <Ac- 


by July contracts at maturity, repr« ording to Secretary Hester, the world’s 
sented little more than a local technical carryover of American cotton at the be 
position. As a more general proposi- ginning of the present season, or on July 
tion the advance which was in progress 31, 1920, amounted to 6,086,000 bal 
at the opening of the old year, culn ‘compared with 6,844,000 the previous 
nated during spring, or aiter the r year, including linters, mill stocks, and 
action in retail business started and cotton in all other positions \dding 
bankers began to demand the liquidation to this the indicated crop of this season, 
of loans. A falling off in export de- amounting to about 13,600,000 s, in 
mand contributed to the declines which cluding linters, and ¢ ¥ t with 
followed, but it was not until the South- the rate of distributior the first five 
west began to sell its early receipts and months of the ip ye he suggest 
prospects for a considerable increase in would be an increase of about 3 millior 


the crop had been established, that the bales in_ the 
market showed any extreme weakness 
Previously it had been maintained by 


the confidence of those holding spot sup 


end of next July as compared with the 
end of last season Repre senting about 


two-thirds of a normal crop, this, of 


plies and a possibility that later season course, looks like an overwhelming sup- 
developments would show another crop ply The apparent surplus, however, 


ul 
failure. Instead of that, the crop may be reduced as a working proposi- 
dication steadily increased from 11,450,- tion, by its qual Doubtless much of 
000 bales at the end of June to 12,783,-. the cotton held in the interior of the 
000 at the end of August, and while the South, has not been properly 
end-September prospect slightly from the 
lower, the final as published greatly 
early in December, indicated a yield of a 
12,987.000 bales, excluding linters. Mean- over, it is a burden which is 
while, the effort to liquidate spot hold- by 
had become more general, losses while we have 
had grown into appalling totals, and in prices,” it would 


the closing days of the old year, 


ty 


protecte d 
T¢ und 


1 
there are als 


was weather and will be 


1 


estimate, damaged, while 


yreat many linters and bollies. M 
lightened 
its distribution in many hands, and 


mgs 





March ficient advance to equal the cost of a 
contracts in New York sold at 13.16 vear’s carrying charges, should world 
compared with 36.50 at the beginning of trade conditions improve and early pros 
January, 1920, and at a decline of ap- pects point to a mater reduced crop 


proximately 30 cents per pound from the next seasor It seems, also, 
high level of the vear 


that the 
crop of Indian cotton this year has 
turned out a small one, estimates 
placing it at only 2,621,000 bales of 400 


6,000,0000 bales last veat 


The Statistical Position latest 
Statistically the decreased 


takings and increased crop have 


spinners’ 
weak- 
ened the situation during the year. Ex The 
Dorts of cotton for the calendar year 

amounted to 6,155,622 bales compared With any 
with 6,499,012 bales for 1919 and 8,770,- in the way of 
152 bales for the year 1913 or the last 


lbs. against 


Acreage Outlook 


substantial encouragement 
European mill 


recuperation, the 


increasing 


activity and feeling 


full calendar year before the war. Ex- that cotton must ultimately sell at a 
ports by months as reported by the price high enough to promote its pro 
Census Bureau for the year 1920 show- duction, would undoubtedly encourage 
ing these comparisons were as follows: much investment interest and aid in 
EXPORTS 
1920 


929,671 


January 








February 640,320 ' 530,911 
March 794,460 311,681 372 
April 646,125 217,802 534, , 
May 363,104 292,041 468,966 
June 5 241,450 273,302 223, 
July 211,841 218,877 140,710 
August 146, 6 87,450 257,172 
September 228 068 236,694 366.375 930,328 
October ‘ 82,014 352,231 83,995 1,517,891 
November 683,32 924,751 350,003 1,501,259 
December 788,578 876,852 88,487 1,391,394 
Totals 6,155,622 6,499,012 4,112,349 8,770,152 


Domestic mill consumption of lint cot- 
ton for the year also showed a falling 
off although there was some increase in 
the consumption of linters. These 
figures as compiled from the monthly 
report of the Census Bureau are given 


holding a temporary surplus. Of course 
the price necessary to maintain the 
i adequate supply is a 
question of relative values. It 1s some- 
thing which is not to be determined by 
a comparison of prices with high points 


growing of an 




















below with comparisons: reached during the war, or with low 
DOMESTIC MILL CONSUMPTION 
1920.———_,_ -—- 19:19 qe. 1918 is anh 92 Onteeees 
Lint Linters Lint Linters Lint Linters Lint Linters 
January 591,725 26,506 556,721 7,139 123,947 69,817 509,694 24,049 
February 516,594 26,32 433,516 8,752 510,084 $7,961 448,095 23,118 
March 575,704 28,668 433,720 10,358 71,443 109,267 462,455 23,118 
April 567.839 29,995 475,753 11,169 544,12 106,: 478,506 25,484 
May 541,080 31,032 487,998 13,484 75,862 110,543 $81,993 27,327 
June 555,521 33,960 474,407 15,037 515,823 102.49% “7 9 
July 525,405 37,703 09,79 1,177 $1,457 107,90 2 
August $83,193 36,800 02,536 21,171 34,914 100,473 ) 
September 457,647 37,121 491,31 23,227 490,779 96,512 
October 199 R37 ». 344 HOB 440.8 17.92 ) 
November 332,057 490 25,132 $57 63,32 45¢ 
December 294,851 11 25,050 472,94 10,2 456,262 1,993 
Tota's 5.841.403 I78.076 92 M4 7 9 6,179,584 1,062 i 683,468 ) 


Naturally enough, this falling off in levels touched before the war, but which 
distribution combined with an increased will be fixed by their relation to the 
crop has led to an accumulation of cot- earnings of labor employed in other 
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ndustries and the value of 
products. That the cotton 
the South have suffered severe 
n the present crop can hardly be ques 


other farm 
growers ol 


losses 


tioned. Some farmers in the extremely 
early sections of South Texas probably 
received a fair return on their year's 
efforts But it is generally nceded 
ha the sent crop ost more to pro 
duce than any previous crop planted 
1 while 30 or 35 cents a pound on th 
iverage cht have satisfied the grow 
ncreased their acreage last 


is little 


doubt that acreage 


will be aterially reduced next spring 
should the price remain below the 20 
ent level. New York cotton men art 
not very much impressed by resolu 


tions to reduce acreage, but banking 


and merchant interests in the South. 
whose aid is necessary to the financins 
of the new crop, may be expected ti 
exert all their influence to bring about 


a reduction in the area planted this 


Perhaps the result may not fully 
match the talk of a 33% per cent. re 
duction, but if the 


veal 


spread of democrati 


+deal 

deals promises an increase in the use 
ot cotton goods, it is because it also 
promises better living conditions for 


workers or a more equal distribution of 

Unless there should be 
remarkable change in the entire 
situation, the 


least, will be 


buying power 


a very 


acreage of this season, at 
sharply reduced and while 
the 1920 crop has given us a larger vield 


per acre, that has resulted from a more 


propitious growing season, rather than 
trom any peculiar change in the diffi 
culties or hazards of cultivation Che 


poison dust nen ethod ot 


combating the 
is said to have been used suc 
cessfully in an experimental 
the menace of the _ pink 
which attracted so much 
spring, 


boll weevil 


Way and 
boll worm, 
attention last 


does not appear to 


have ma 
in any great damage. It re 
a threat, however, and the cotton 

must wage a con 
stant fight against the boll-weevil, which 
increases his production, if it 


down his yield 


terialized 
mains 
growe! continue to 
cost of 


does not actually pull 


per acre Meanwhile, a Government 
decree has been issued to insure a re 
duction of one-third in the acreage 
planted in Egypt next season. This is 


characterized by authorities in the trade 
as meaning a practical resumption of the 
scientific rotation of crops which has 
late years, owing 
to the high prices realized for cotton 


been disregarded of 


Under Production Feared 


Owing to the 
industry the 


slump in the auto-tire 
demand for long staple 
cotton has suffered severely, and the pro 
posed reduction in the Egyptian acreage 
does not appear to have attracted very 
much comment in local circles. In Lan 
cashire, however, the action of the Egyp 
tian Government has caused a_ very 
strong protest to Lord Milner, the Sec 
retary of State for the Colonies, in 
which attention is drawn to the great 
importance of 
industry of 


Egyptian in the staple 
Lancashire. As a matter 
of fact, the action of the Egyptian Gov 
ernment, in decrecing a decrease in acre 
age, seems rather in with the 
agitation in British circles for 
an increase of the production of cotton 
within the Empire. Lancashire has felt 
so keenly on this subject that it has sub 
mitted to a small tax on each bale han 


contrast 
cotton 


dled in order to provide funds for the 
extension of cotton growing, and not- 
withstanding the recent decline in prices, 
3ritish authorities still express uneasi- 
ness with reference to future supplies. 
Professor John Todd, one of the best 
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Cotton Textile Prices 


Cotton textile prices reached their lowest point the last week in December. 


In most instances prices were less then than the cost of production; lower 
even than the jobbing and cutting trades had expected. 


Confidence was restored immediately. 


Buyers from all parts of the country came to New York to purchase all the 
merchandise needed to cover their wants. 


They expected to find that the mills had accumulated large quantities of 
goods ready to ship, and were surprised and disturbed to learn that practically 
no goods were in stock. 


They had not realized that a genuine curtailment of production had been 
in effect for the past six months which was bound to create a shortage. 


Demand is so great that it is necessary to advance deliveries into April 
and May on orders now being taken. 


Advances recently made were necessary to cover cost of production, and we 
have no doubt but that further advances will be necessary before the spring 
season 1S over. 
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AMEN 


We Look Forward Confidently to a Strong Demand 
for Staple Merchandise All Through the Year. 


Amory. Browne. g Co, 


Boston New York 
48 Franklin Street 62 Worth Street 
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Selling Agents for: 
Nashua Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
Nashua Mills Wauregan Co. 
Jackson Mills Quinebaug Co. 
Parkhill Mfg. Co. Samuel A. Crozer & Son 
Boston Mfg. Co. Nockege Mills 
Lancaster Mills Stonecutter Mills Co. 


AVAANUA {LAMA TAL 


For Export: 
Durham Hosiery Mills 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
La Tosea Knitting Co. 
Norwich Knitting Co. 
Waynesboro Knitting Co. 
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kno vn British experts on cotton and its 


ag sossipiaennciptesipriiantit Dnteiteinishdaad 
. 1916-1917 1917-1918 “1915 cae sei a 
ction, stated in a recent lecture Bales : : cine ee _192 
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t is only a question of time until 3 pee esse se SSeS eee S ESL SSE ese sds es esses eg$s 325955 igs 
; - . 1,000,000 a —-- - —— - 
ential demand for cotton results ees TT 
nore in an actual demand which Pee eer ei ret Tey ir thee CCU TTT 
ve substantially greater than the 900,000 960.000 
5 He believes that the price of Pe Ce 
: Z P : | Dec., 19167 Dec., 1920 
iple for some years to come will 800.000 765.321... 788,575 
at a relatively high level and * a 
rs the American crop undepend- $i tyre rt 
cause of a “ fickle climate.” The 700,000 Tar E ETT er 7 
ssion of such views as these is ac- at at ms anes eee 
whol tee wail adi ; h 41 H +-Dec., 1915- i et ke 988,487 
umied by various in ications t at 600,000 558,278 ct 600.000 
: rvousness over future supplies is | af Pr rs} gars bee es 
= means an idle gesture. Recent ) ret thi tt eeareee 
: idvices from Rio de Janeiro, for 500,000 7, \] ‘es sa 
nstance, said that negotiations for the rweaALtT 
ise of Brazilian cotton were pro- 400,000 400,000 
g and that a large British indus- } BCE tig BEST ay Lee 
: ‘ommission, accompanied by $00,000 Feria | PE eety tts : 
: Ss, was expected at Rio for the tt a Ay. 
2 of studying cotton cultivation Bee ec ers 
= zil and of arranging with Brazil 200,000 f rT ct ro 
= ily the British market. Increased 
2 in the cultivation of cotton in 100,000 
2 gentine is also reported, while | 
5 in be little doubt that despite all 
: ae > 0 
igements, Great Britain will 
qj e its eftorts to — the ae Exports of Cotton (Including Linters) from the United States 
= in 1ts OWn dominions and de- , . 
os ena aa ieee: Charted by Merchants National Bank, Boston 
ide increased competition a The Above Chart Is Based on the Monthly Cotton Export Statistics Issued by the United States Bureau of the Census 
2 
3 thern grower, but as yet his su- 
= s unquestioned, and for years to increase steadily and the hope is ex : Export M , 
rs : : . ) ition, ' 13 
no doubt, the size of the Amer- pressed that it may approximate normal United Kingd 117,463 175.904 ’ 80 1,402 
5 will prove the controlling fac- by early autumn. More uncertainty France 1.354 87,680 ‘ 


7 1,049 
: ° ’ : taly - 183,614 13,113 6,0 
the course of the world’s mar- has been felt as to the export outlet 

























51,665 
Germany 448 94¢ 4.79 13.920 
= The firmer ruling of sterling exchange Other Europe ; 47,342 10,280 107 224 
3 . ° ° apan 61,840 67 l 1 ‘ rt ) 
= “tae U ; and decline in ocean freights have been 4}; other te uns ee ‘ 
= xports d rerté r fF ; , 
= eS ae ee Senn to the advantage of the foreign buyer, . : 
. . e - Total 430,36 R69 } ) 
= the beginning of the new year, but so far no improvement in export ec: —_ 
3 ng prevails that domestic mill demand has been reported. Cotton must The most gratifying item from the this side by the recent 1 Fe 
a tion, amounting to only 294,851 be seriously needed abroad. Supplies standpoint of the cotton producer in the cral Internat | Bank ( N 
3 1 - es - ; : 
int cotton fer December, or the were exhausted by the war, and there above statement is the increased ship- Orleans or the re-esta | 
= for any one month on record comes a time when no amount of patch- ments to Germany [here can be nm ince Corporation At tl 
= Census Bureau began the com- ing or darning can prolong the life of doubt that the industrial processes of th rmatic f sucl ( 
such data, will also prove the garments or goods. The difficulty lies Germany are recuperating. The ark uld seem ly fe 
3 yr the entire season if not for in the lack of buying power, and the fails to recover, but business by barter let that the German irk 
= come or until there is another following table shows how seriously this jis increasing and rather a striking dé ill its efficien is a medit 
: nvulsion. From now on, the has affected our exports of cotton since velopment in this respect has been the tional exchat ind: thaw -th 
the domestic mills is expected the beginning of the present seasor rganization of a sort of trust in aid German industr ust ce i { 
: nl = ™ gensei mportations This organizatio exchange of oods rather tha t 
3 ; és f : EE i ares id hace gate Bin tn Se ‘ 
3 THE YEAR IN FIGURES cludes some f the strong and 1 syster hore \ i 
= Lnown German mer wie ann. hanikers BG ee | a 
1920 1919 1918 1917 known German mercha a anket iuthough when pea S , 
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= } : 7 : 14 . 
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168-248 a C ’s Wild Fluctuz 
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; 2 eS See eee 240,228 663,980 393,099 360,216 
= alae a g ar 3 39 e Y ‘ . 1 > ‘ 
4 ANION ose evecereereeees 63.4 - Hopes of Growers Shattered and 
3 : : oe 2 7.90 9° 92 ‘ 4 7 90-23.61 . : 7 ’ 
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litior 70.7 70.0 85.8 70.3 a ee - ; i a 
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mntracts, New York..... 32.65-25.68 35.5 35.70-24.80 26.50-21.40 Mempuis, TEN? Middling cotton on Memph during | ‘ 
S P MROME Ls vc scene eis 293,001 306,104 385,299 Tan. 1 was quoted here at 14 cents. lows: 39.26 cents 1919 
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PARKER. WILDER&CO.. 


BOSTON House Founded 1820 NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. Boott Mills 

Monadnock Mills Stirling Mills 

Talbot Mills Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Gonic Mfg. Co. Ware Woolen Co. 
Belvidere Woolen Co. Lincoln Woolen Co. 
Windham Mfg. Co. Homestead Woolen Mills 
D. Goff & Sons Western Knitting Mills 


Bleached and Brown Sheeting Sheets and Pillow Cases 
goon 
MILLS ‘> 


Wide, Sail, Army Ducks, eae Repps, Tire Ducks, Scrims, tio 
Grain Bags, Absorbent Toweling, Combed Yarn Fabrics it 


Satin, Marseilles, Crochet and Dimity Quilts 


Staple and Fancy Woolen Shirtings Uniform Cloths 
Woolens Cloakings Worsted Dress Goods 
Tricotines and Women’s Wear Serges 

Velours and Broadcloth | 
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at the turn of the year. It was panies, would enhance the negotiable is that which results from the recent land 
ntil stocks had become pretty value of Memphis cotton paper craze. Lands that three or four 


ol it il Vears 
chly depleted and the combing Decline Unexpected ago were considered to be worth not 





rocess was begun in March and ; more than $75 an acre were rocketed 
that best prices were reached, lhe slump in cotton values struck this $300 an acre and even higher \s one 
f sales considered. During the @"4 other southern cotton markets, HK Who bought lands right and left put it 
< months of 1920 there was very 4 bolt from the blue. It is only recently + pore, cent cotton indicates three 
nand for cotton measuring less ‘hat some cherished delusions have beet an acre.” He is iit aan the mi 
1/16 inches. Low grades were SUrrendered, and measures undertaken ein, Many of thes b alia oll 1 
ile at any prices, but grays and tO meet the situation, It was a com are reverting. In many instances thx 
the blues with a good pull were OM Saying when the  dechn rare Savings of a lifetime were put into th 
d without much quibble. Nobody gathering momentum a ftew montis ‘first payment. The situation would be 
to know very definitely what was ack lhings will work Gs, SOr less complicated except for the fact tha 
ue of staples, but only that if a how Chey always the man who thought he had sold his 
et requirements the seller could Prices will go up again land usually used the cash proceeds and 
price about all he had the nerve No doubt a part of the cotton man’s yotes to buy more lands. He became 
Strict. middling stapling 1% suffering is due to shattered dreams and just a lin in an endless chain \ 
sold as high as 80 cents early in’ to unstrung nerves. He may not 4S series of compromises mav helt ia 
while 1 3/16 staples in grades badly hurt as he thinks he is. M thes. aiteeatinnn tn ecmnalins , 
t middling were snapped up at of his tribulation is real. He is E ee 
varying from $1 to $1.15 the ginning to understand that hard times Farmer’s Unfortunate Position 
Sales of staples at 90 cents and are really upon him. That means down What did the farmer do with his wat 
ind became so frequent that they right labor, steady nerves and intelligent egotten wealth The question seems 
to excite comment Yet, certain effort, with perhaps considerable sel pertinent At least a portion of the 
refused to sell. They thought denial to work his way out \s on high prices the grower is supposed 
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Consumption of Cotton (Exclusive of Linters) in the United States 


Charted by Merchants National Bank, Boston 


The Above Chart Is Based on the Monthly Cotton Consumption Statistics Issued by the United States Bureau of the Census 


as going higher. ‘They are still delegate to a recent convention here put ha received for his cotton was noth 
but are now more in the posi-_ it “There are going to be more. in more than mere paper prices 
the man who has picked up a_ farmers and fewer planters this year, Hlester’s figures showed 6,844,000 bal 

The writer knows of one more ‘niggers’ and not quite so many \merican, carried over in all positions 
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anter who held like grim death colored folks.’ A Memphis banket it Aug. 1, 1919, and 
whole crops through every temp- authority for the statement that 50 per Aug. 1, 1920. Much of this cart 


sell. This market carried over cent of the delta cotton crop has been was in the hands of the cotton ta 
x 1. a stock of 258608 bales, sold without discharging more than 2 the uuntry merchant 4! 
linters, or much more than one per cent of the debts held against it insold. Perhaps without exception cot 
the total receipts for the fiscal Critical Financial Situation ton growers would have been 11 oe 
Other centers averaged about the ; financial condition § if he ha not 
ers Delta planters, merchants and bankers iE i ae ie oie ei i 
ee are all pretty heavily in debt. Most ee cn ieaneb allie ; ae 
Predominance of Low Grades these debts, or the interest thereon, at Semen ie 9 100.00 scr ae 
grades predominated in the maturing between Dec. 1 and March 1 ae eye: = = “i a cn oe — 
ers but there was also much The banks are low in deposits, high in Mignon renee ce 
ton. The Memphis carry-over loans, and owe considerable mone nti - and the | | 
a number of excellent crop lots hemselves. The capital of cotton fa a = pa, rt Ae oo 1 . 
racter of the demand and grade tors is tied up in loans on the carry a feet a che rh 
were of course the chief causes over, and on the rop grown 1n 1920 ae 4 11 * < } 
redominance otf low grades, but Loan companies particularly those th / , a 1 
nking practice which treated a_ identified with insurance companies, art ; — : 2 
tton, for use as collateral, as discouraged from lending operations in rr os h is ; r : 
bale of cotton, regardless of Mississippi because of the recent action sda ne - 2 4 ; ba 
grade, was largely responsibl of the revenue agent of that state which : ; : ag e. ae yee " Pre 
that practice holding of low action resulted in a wholesale exodus ne i peat ae | 
as encouraged. A resolution of insurance companies. The cottor lebt gs ne sis tac Aten te aaa i 
, the board of directors of factor, loan companies and the local spin s eee 1 hi ' 
ranch of the Federal Reserve banker are the three principal sources ot > ca ae ree - o oe : 
vides that beginning July 1 the credit for the cotton grower. ae > ” ee a 4 Z 
| require satisfactory evidence It seems to be the consensus of opinior ieee a ne roe a asia Sa = : — 
rade of cotton offered to the here that money or credit for growing sie eee eae Pa ae 
collateral on rediscounts. The the 1921 crop of cotton must come frot ws ; i. ; < iN Sa he f e “ 
n also provides that in substi he supply of cotton now remaining ut a ne sks me oe , 7 ; , oe 
varehouse certificates like grade sold. The hill farmer is in better situa he Se See ee aes eS ee 
substituted for like grade. tion than the farmer of the delta, be Stipe rm ee ae tone ? - r a 
bable that the action of the Re- cause he habitually has depended less “*” ag > ms : ar she pe 
vemen I 1S Waray enpats ( ) 


Sank directors will lead to the upon cash purchases of fodd and food 
iment of United States bonded stuffs. If any section can make the new eae 
ises here. Such action, which crop without credit the hill sections will f production in 1920. Quite probably 
ms to be in contemplation by One of the most serious aspects, fron otton can be produced at present board 

the largest warehouse com- a financial standpoint in the situation, prices and show a profit taking into 


ton values are now far below the cost 








(893) 221 


ny Nn yaites Of commod 


es entering into the expense 


ton growing The misfortune of the 
nan who grew cotton on credit in 1920 
was that he operated on 40-cent dollars 
YCTV. One ( which he must 
100-cent dollar 
Expense of Growing 
VI rop, Owings © the general nila 
n, would have heen expensive 
st_ expensive ever grown, under SI 


nditions. Untavorable weather mad 
t more expensive. Much replanting wa 
necessary because of poor germinat 

and seed sold as high as $300 aton. Grass 


was very troublesome throughout 1 


the growing season The Gover 
ment’s preliminary estimate showed 

4.000 acres planted compared W 
33,500,000 acres from which 11,325,000 
ales were picked in 1919. At on 
owing to the Id wet spring, it appear 
that the rop ¢ uld not exceed a t ta 

10,000,000 bales. Boll weevil put in 
ppearance early with the area I 
testation the largest in the hist 

on growing very state in the 
Tey rted weevil, although — ther« was 
little damage in Oklahoma, Arkansas 
lennesset and the Carolinas Texa 

th the exception of certain s 1 
escape (,eorgia, \labama, Mi SSIP] 
Louisiana and areas in southeastern A 

as were hit hard. Boll wee 

as was to have been expect 

ntluenced largely by weather cond ns 


Conditions generally from ab 
n May to the first of Aug 
ere highly favorable to the progress 


the crop, and most of the early handicay 
aS Ove! me during that pe riod | 
it time forward, owing to defi 
nshine, wet weather and low tempe1 
luring August, boll weey 
became C1 serious through 
st sections east of the Mississipp 
th Carolinas and Tennessee 
pted The Government's fina 


ale places the crop al 12,987,000 ba S 


vhich will probably be exceeded 


I s well gathered It may ne reacl 


hat figure because of cotton deliberately 
1 the flelds becau e ot unsat la 
tory prices. Ginning reports, issued 
the | S. Bureau of the Census n 
firmed private and official advices in re 


ard to the backwardness of the croy 
South and southwest Texas, where th 
p was early, and, in some localit 
isl h as 10 times larger thar va 
the previous year, sold about as fast as 
he cotton was ginned until oth 

ns ginned enough to get int 
etition. Daily ales at Houstor 
omparatively heavy, beginning at about 

] 


32 cents, and tollowing — the Val 
wnward Houston and Dallas ha 
een leading, and continue to lead, th 


wnoward 


march of prices 


Attempts at Relief 


satistactory prices gave rise t 


ence which assumed the shape of n 


ding and the burning of gins in some 
sections of the belt \ few olated 
ases were made the basis for sensa 
onal news reports. There never was 


in rganized effort at n oht riding 
Spasmodic attempts were promptly sup 
pressed by public sentiment and official 
action. Gov. John M. Parker’s pre 
lamation to the people of his state, 
and his request to other states, that 
ginning he suspended because of the 
price of cotton was not favorably re 
eived. The result of propaganda t 
prevent picking of the low grades re 
mains to be seen. 

In contrast with night-riding, con- 
structive measures to relieve the cotton 
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ation have not been lacking. Most 
these aimed at increasing cotton ex- 

ts through long-time credits, barter 
sciemes, or the shipment of cotton to 
G.rmany to be manufactured on a basis 
tolls. The recently launched Federal 
International Banking Co., organized 
ler the Edge Act with $7,000,000 capi- 
stock, by southern bankers, which 
already been approved by the Fed- 
Reserve Board, is the outstanding 
sure adopted to extend credits. An 
ort corporation has been formed in 

~s uth Carolina under the direction of 
Gov. R. I. Manning; Texas farmers 

e entered into a pool for a similar 

= pose. Private corporations, it is re- 
ted, have made considerable money 
of barter transactions with milling 
rests in Central Europe. What is 
wn as the Fitz-Gerald plan, out of 
ch the Mississippi Delta Cotton Ex- 

t Co. has grown, has received favor- 

» consideration in this immediate sec- 

it embraces the toll idea. Ware- 
ising and co-operative marketing 
ins have here and there been pro- 
med cure-alls. Cotton in the bale is 
ng more carefully protected from 
ither damage than ever before. None 
the relief measures so far has reached 
ultimate objective. They are just 
-ctting under way, however, and en- 
htened opinion confidently expects 
results from them but in a limited 
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number of marketing pools are in 
rmative stage. The most pretentious 
the Staple Cotton Association, 
nched at Greenwood, Miss., during 
summer. It is expressly denied that 
s association is intended for holding 
ton. Claim is made for it that it is 
be conducted along lines that have 
successfully served the purposes of the 
California raisin growers. It is the 
purpose of the promoters to form a 
onsible organization to deal directly 
h the spinner. It proposes to begin 
rations when 300,000 bales have been 
lged. The undertaking is somewhat 
ibeyance owing to the developments 
the last three or four months, but it 
been by no means abandoned. 
fforts at revival of the War Finance 
rporation at one time or another re- 
ed attention, but hopes’ which 
sprung up are somewhat modified be- 
of consular and Bureau of Mar- 
reports relative to trade prospects 
entral Europe. Not many persons 
the South now believe that cotton ex- 
ts will be increased as much as half 
illion bales during the fiscal year as 
lirect result of the War Finance 
rporation and all the other recently 
anized agencies intended to stimulate 
rts. Numerous delegations to 
shington in an effort to argue the 
ter of credits with Hon. W. P. G. 
Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
with Secretary Houston of the 
ury, as well known came back 
tv-handed. 


ise 


is 


Turn Toward Egyptian 

number of perplexing situations 
resulted from disparity between 
pots and futures, particularly where 
actual was represented by high 

» staples, or by low grades, thereby 
lving great premiums or great dis- 
ts. One of these situations was 
ull swing when the calendar year 
Shippers, during the 
summer had undertaken for- 
business for October or later de- 
found that values of high grade 
were advancing, had _ ad- 
ed, so rapidly that ordinary hedges 


wa 


ed. who 


us 









es or 


Hii 
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were useless. In sheer desperation they 
turned to Egyptians, both spots and 
futures, which were relatively cheap. 
While with many the experiment was 
a forlorn hope to escape bankruptcy, 
the subsequent rise in Egyptians netted 
all who tried it a handsome profit. Later 
on owners of low grade cottons sold 
futures in an attempt to hedge, but, 
while contract values continued to ad- 
vance, “off” differences widened with 
such disheartening regularity that the 
owner of the said low grades lost both 
ways. Since the slump in values started 
some speculators have bought spot cot- 
ton of low grade sold at big discounts, 
hedged it, and owing to subsequent de- 
clines in futures, now own the said cot- 
ton without cost. 

The edge was off the market some- 
what before the 1920 Christmas holi- 
days, but the steadiness at the turn of 
the vear persisted until well into the 
summer months. There was a gradual 
strengthening of values until about the 
middle of June, then a period of hesita- 
tion attributed to uncertainty in regard 
to the crop, then, from about Sept. 1, 
the toboggan. The calendar year coin- 
cides approximately with the top and the 
bottom limits of one of the most re- 
markable price movements on record. 

Before the winter was over there was 
very little white cotton left unsold on 
southern markets, and almost no 
stapling more than 1% inches. How- 
ever, at the end of March it took good 
middling 13 staple to fetch $1 a 
pound, while cotton of about the same 
grade and staple brought $1.25 during 
the November scramble. Early in March 
some merchants complained of lack of 
business, but this applied chiefly to 
those who had no staples to offer. At 
the middle of April 1 3-16 staples in 
grades of middling to strict were bring- 
ing 90 cents, and a month later $1.05. 
It was at about that time that the first 
talk of deflation was heard. 3anks, 
which a few months earlier were most 
cordial, still showed no disposition to 
exert pressure, but were friendly 
towards new business. 

Low Grades Lack Demand 

The flv in the ointment was the lack 
of demand for low grades. If price 
concessions could have moved these low 
grades the necessary concessions would 
have been made. Many shippers went 
to Europe in an effort to find a market, 
but came back with the information that 
the low grades were not wanted at any 
price. On July 31 the South was carry- 
ing not less than 1,700,000 bales of the 
so-called low grades. Stocks contained 
little perished staples, or nondescript 
cotton, but neps caused by wet ginning, 
and grays and blues predominated. 
Texas and Oklahoma bollies and snaps 
offered on the Memphis market were in 
very good sale. There was no room 
for speculation in the low grades be- 
cause of the impossibility of hedging, 
and the strong probability that the whole 
scale of cotton prices would be lower 
before they could be sold if they had 
to be carried for a long time, perhaps 
over a series of vears, as appeared prob 
able. 


less 


Warehouse Problem 

Heavy stocks carried over at southern 
centers brought out many plans for solv- 
ing the warehousing problems At 
Memphis warehouse capacity was pretty 
well filled up with old stocks, but ad- 
ditional capacity, which it is believed 
will be adequate, has since been pro- 
vided. Merchants at concentration 
points from the first discouraged, and 
continue to discourage consignments ex- 
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cept for immediate sale. For the firs 
time in his experience the cotton grower 
especially where cash is required finds 
it difficult or impossible to sell cotton. 
The banker holds cotton—habitually 
considered liquid—as collateral, which 
he is frank to confess he does not know 
how, nor when it can be turned into 
cash. It was a novel thing for the 
grower to have to haul his cotton home 
for want of a buyer. Where cash was 
required there was no sale. 
Season Outlook Uncertain 

Factors say that in all their experi- 
ence they never entered a season under 
such difficult conditions. Low grades, 
bullish during the previous year because 
of grade scarcity, became a bearish fac- 
tor because of the strain on banking re- 
sources. Shippers, made cautious by 
their experience of the previous season, 
entered upon almost no forward busi- 
ness. On the other hand there was little 
opportunity for forward business. 

The season started with buyers and 
sellers far apart, and it was expected 
that both would have to make conces- 
sions in order to arrive at a trading 
basis. It was evident that buyers, who 
came around apparently just to keep up 
acquaintances, were looking for prices 
paid for the previous Octobers, while 
sellers thought in terms of the most 
alluring premiums received during the 
preceding season. Plausible, but a 
rule incorrect theories were acgepted in 
explanation of the cessation of demand 
Buyers were unwilling to the 
hazard of prices asked in t face of 
the outlook for commodities generally, 
although it thought that 
possessed independent strength. 
were not sufficiently impressed 
bearish argument to be jolted 
from long cherished hopes. 


as 


accept 


he 


was cotton 
Sellers 

by 
loose 


Distress cotton commenced come 
out at about the middle of September. 
Demand for new crops at Texas centers 
encouraged the trade throughout other 
sections to hope for good demand, but 
the idea was dissipated when the ginning 
became general. Memphis was slow to 
follow the decline, and, at times, basis 
here was five or cents out of 
with Texas centers. Not even during 
1914 could a parallel be found for the 
dullness gloom which prevailed. 
The British coal strike which hung over 
the market for 
conventions a1 


to 


SIX line 


and 


weeks, two great political 
d a presidential campaign, 
the collapse of British overseas trade, 
chaotic conditions on the continent of 
the called of the house- 
hold dollar domestic markets, and the 
debacle that happened to foreign ex 
change all added to the gloom. Dullness 
became that trade was 
utterly price-cuts, 
the instead 
productive of 

; one 


‘ ’ 
so strike 


so 


profound 


unresponsive to and 


cutting of prices, ot being 


business, appeared t 


exert the Site etrect 


Crop High in Grade 
Production of staples, including Ari 
zona Egyptians as well as uplands meas 


uring 114 inches and upwards, during 


1920 is estimated at 1,950,000 bales. Boll 
weevil has all but destroyed the Sea 
Island cotton industry. Owing to highly 
favorable conditions for picking the 


crop averages unusually high in grade, 


while comparativ: freedom from 
drought during the growing season was 
and 


back- 


movement, 


excellent length 


fibre Because 
ght’ 


has limited the amount 


responsibie for 


character of of 


wardness of the “in si 
which, of cours« 


of cotton ‘lassed 


it concentration 
centers, it is not possible to make an ac- 


(895) 


923 


urate average of the quality of the 

crop, but, in a general way, it is known 

to high. 
South Caroli 


na about doubled its pro- 
duction 


New areas were 
planted to staples in southern Texas 
The alluvial lands of Arkansas, particu- 
larly in the St. Francis basin, were 
more extensively planted to staples than 


ot staples. 


ever before, while the planting in the 
Mississippi delta was limited only by 
the amount of good seed available. 


Wonderful premiums commended by 
staples during, and before, planting time, 
encouraged attempts at staple growing 
n scattered localities, where it had never 
een tried before, all over the belt. At 
the same time there were those among 
the staple growers who feared that the 
temptation of high prices would lead 
to over-production, and who turned to 
short cotton as safer. Others feared 
boll weevil because of the longer grow- 
ing season required for long staple pro- 
duction, while still others, who 
tomarily planted staples, planted 
short cotton because of delay in plant- 
ing until late May and June brought 
about by overflows. Long staple acre- 
age in California and Arizona was also 
greatly increased. 


} 


cus- 
for 


Most of the long staple areas made 
good The Yazoo-Mississippi 
delta and southeastern Arkansas, owing 
to boll weevil depredations were notable 
exceptions The delta crop will be 
from 75,000 to 100,000 bales short of 
what it was in 1919, the estimate includ- 


ing short cotton as well as staples. 


crops. 


\dvices from California, New Mexico 
and Arizona are to the effect that the 
planting for 1921 in that region will be 
not more than 25 per cent of what it 
was last year. There is a campaign 
under way in the South to limit the cot- 
ton yield to one-half of what it was in 
1920. ‘These movements are the out- 
growth of unsatisfactory prices. At the 
same time premiums asked for staples 
are still much larger than pre-war nor- 
mals, and the so-called low grades at 
what many consider absurd discounts. 
At 14 cents, the “off” differences are 
not far from as great as they were when 
basis was 40 cents a pound. 


Fear Demand Less 


Opinion, general with users of staple 
ottons that domestic consumption of 
staple cotton, even in comparison with 
consumption of ordinary cottons, is 
likely to be smaller than it has been for 
several years is shared by shippers. De- 
mand has been relatively good for cot- 
tons of creek and of river character in 
grades of strict middling, but otherwise 
stagnant, and at best jerky. In this con- 
nection it estimated that there are 
held at mills and in public warehouses 
nearly 200,000 bales of Egyptian cotton, 
ir what a few seasons ago would have 
een equal to two years’ normal imports. 
[he explanation is offered that the ex- 
treme depression in the tire industry and 
steadily increasing imports of fine count 
yarns and fabrics are playing havoc with 
consumption of staple cotton in do- 


1S 


( 
1 
t 


nestic mills 


The prospect, 
the carry-over 


daily increasing, that 
at Aug. 1, 1921, will ex- 


ceed 9,000,000 bales American in all 
positions impels the grower to consent 
to reduce cotton acreage, but the con- 


reluctant, because cotton grow- 
ing with him has become a fixed habit, 
and the change to new conditions 
somewhat of a leap in the dark. 


ent 
is 
Six months ago it might have been 


aid without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that the cotton goods market 
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W the key to the cotton situation. 
Now, however, the very large stocks 
inspun cotton the outstanding 
ire. The future course of prices 
be governed somewhat by the acre- 
planted, by the of the 
and by financial, commercial and 
strial conditions generally; but the 
ly of raw material is likely to over- 
low the goods demand, it the 
sensus of opinion, until they become 
evenly balanced with relation to 

f other. 


is 


progress 


is 


pinions of factors and buyers, based 
grades and staples of Government 
lard, basis middling quoted at 14 
Jan. 1, average about as fol- 


s at 
business in staples lifeless, but de- 

| relatively fair, for some grades of 

sl cotton; 11-16 staple even to 100 
n, 1 1-8 staple 100 to 200 on, 1-3-16 
200 to 500 on, 1 1-4 staple 500 to 

7 n, 1 5-16 staple 750 to 1,000 on, 


. staple 1,000 to 1,500 on. 


Year's Fluctuations 


e following prices were about thc 
ve of the actual sales of middling 
stapling full 1 1-8 inches, 
his market for the week preceding 
te given 

$59.31 

.80 
.70 


¢ wien SE 


(Highest 75 ce 
~ 64.30 
62.40 
.50 
.00 


(Highest 7¢ 


ents.) 

4.50 
3.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4 


Deflation Period 


TON 


wastes 


> ) opened the 

1920 amount of buoy- 

the rising price of cotton which 

stop until it had cut through 43c 

hing reasonable hopes for a very 

The first quarter of the 

had hardly passed before all kinds 

scouragements and ap- 

1 and from that time on until the 

ist day in December the cotton 

iste. market and everything pertain- 

t had been going down hill in a 
liscouraging fashion 


yeal 


with a fai 


usiness 


obstacles 


rket for cotton wastes, like all 





ile markets, became deeply in- 
the readjustment indus- 
e to post-war conditions imply 
deflation and the begin- 

of lower prices in all 
raw materials and finished pro- 


of 


Nsiv¢ 


an efa 


vear opened with moderate 
or all wastes. Contracts had 
ide to the general satisfaction of 


Ithough dealers 


ant 


ne 


felt they had 
contracts on high cotton, 
could not foresee that in a 
weeks it would be many cents 
higher. The market moved 
ictorily from the very first and 
h the strength of staple cotton 
uulwark to the situation which 

become semi-demoralized by 


they 


and freight tie-ups. Cotton 
to 43.25c scaring away con- 
of wastes and automatically 


mpelling contract holders to take in 
reentage stocks based upon this very 
gt tation. By the end of March 
Syptian combers were selling on a 
“/Y per cent. basis and peeler combers 





80 to 85 per cent. 
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(Highest 74 cents.) 
BPR Giccecicsccecudvecwceccees 66.00 
= 12 68.00 
19 i 68.00 
26 sere é ‘ bers 67.50 
(Highest 80 cents.) 
May 3 67.50 
« 10 68.50 
17 67.50 
; BRevcovvererenecees 67.00 
31 ie oe ae 65.00 
June 7 3 ‘ ‘ cate aera 66.00 
ae 66.50 
21 66.50 
an 65.50 
July 5 65.50 
“ 99 65.50 
19 64.50 
26 7 “ 64.50 
August 2 ‘ 60.50 
“ 16 58.00 
30.... 19 
September 6. 44.00 
sis 13 44.( 
= 20 44.00 
97 41.00 
October 4 35.0¢ 
- 11 29.00 
18 27.01 
25 24.50 
November 1 23.50 
- s oe ) 
19 
18.00 
December 17.90 
“ 17.00 
ce ee bare « 16.00 
14.7 





Where there was no sale during ihe 
week on full 1% inch middling staples 
the price was estimated for the purposes 
of the foregoing averages, on the b 
of actual other 
staples. 

For comparison with the above cot 
of the same grade and staple com 
manded, during 1915, premiums of 50 t 
200 points, during 1916 premiums of 200 
to 500 points, during 1917 premiums « 
500 to 650 points, during 1918 premiums 
of 600 to 900 points, and during 1919 
premiums of 800 to 3,600 points 


as 


sales of grades and 


in Cotton Wastes 


Prices for Various Grades Followed Cot- 
ton Down and Closed Year at the Bottom 


in New Bedford and Fall 


Strikes 
River furnished further disturbing in 
fluences. Export business was negli 


gible. Credit stringency became mort 
evident; larg« 
priced cotton 


sing. 


stocks taken in on high 


became more embarras 


The situation generally went tron 
bad to worse. While there were no can 
cellations in this trade, refusals to a 


May and June becam« 
Such an attitude th 


was comparatively 


cept delivery in 
more frequent 

part of consumess 
easy, inasmuch as purchases of various 


on 


grades of wastes had in instances bee! 
held up for weeks, frozen up in various 
parts of the country and the tim 
they were delivered the entire situatior 
had changed. In July gloomy predi 
tions became current as to what would 
happen if business continued to fall 
and the prevailing financial stringency 
should continue. Distress sales bec 


more pumerous. 


by 


7 
( 


am 


Early in September cotton had fallen 
from 28 to 30 per cent. from the peak 
of the year. The market had t 
some degree at adjusted 
to the change in the n. Peele 
combers were at 23c. flat 
and Egyptian 


waste 
least become 
Situati 
now selling 
combers 20 to 21 
Sales of these materials at these figures 
meant considerable losses to holders 
The chief feature of the market in 
November was the project put forward 
by a well known house with sh 
affiliations ! 


al 


Engli 


for the selling of cotto 
wastes on a commission basis. It met 
with considerable opposition at the first 


based in part upon the misapprehension 
of the scheme. The general idea was 
that it would tend to concentrate buy 
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ing and selling of wastes in a few strong 
hands and eliminate the smaller men 
and houses. It had the effect of inject 


ing a further element of uncertainty 
into an already distressed market 
ing November cotton 
and a break occurred in the 
‘otton market the 
tressing and perplexing years 


Dur 
2) #208 
was Still ta ing 
\lexandria 
dis 
cotton 
wastes for a long period ended Decem 
ber 31, 1920. The 


One of 


most 


In 


surprising teature of 


the situation lay in the fact that theré 
were no wrecks while the gale was blow 
ing; the market has ridden out the 
storm and is expecting much better 
times in the course [i the next few 
months 

The cotton waste market which had 
been strong and dull f weeks had 
taken a turn the better at the open 
ng the year and was strong and 
active; but the activity, to a lara de 


leet 
Mma©rKe 


gree was confined within the 
itself, there being a great deal of trad 
ing between dealers 


Mills apparently had carried th 


good t 


point in getting contract prices 
Wastes of all classes were evidently in 
strong hands and it was said that the 
carry-over for the year was little, 
anvthing, above normal 
Japanese and Egyptian Wastes 

The chief feature of the market was 
the strength maintained in threads 
which were reported as scarce with con 
sequently high prices. In normal times 
1 considerable quantity of this material 


1 


was imported from England 


and 


and Japan 
1 


far 





so as the English market was 

concerned the rate of exchange was ex 
eedingly favorable to such transactions 
But as to Japan the case is different 
that count bein ne the para 
tivels w whose exchange was abov: 
yal Th n ma ilue th 1 498 
was at tha e 50.5 Exchange, there 
re, was slightly against the America 
mportet [ Japan S¢ wast 

lhe marke had now pass tl gh 
thre Stages st tracting then a 
ull and readjustmen the situation 

d las an increase in activity in all 
irections hi n the selling of 

ntracts he vear t the flat- 
priced stocks.. The ar I ) itract 
ng done it hese | aterials was 
said to be somewhat abnorm; th 
season of the ind it looked as 
though dealers these ymmodities 
might have compara little to d 
n the way of selling S time to 
come 

The market generally was quite in 
erested in Egyptian combers and strips 
When the Egyptian cotton market com 
menced to rise rapidly in November 
1919, Amer can imp rters immediately 


into the Alexandria market and 
; : 


bought large 


jumped 


ly and were fortunate 


enough to obtain large quantities at lov 


prices. Quotations 1 Egyptian comb 
ers and strips ranged from 63 to 65 
er cent 
The fall in pric domes ottor 
rought to a halt th mal ‘a \ 
There were also severe storms, a freight 


handlers’ strike and a big slump in Brit 


sh exchange nd roy 


Spinnings a ngs, 

however, sold easily on a 100-105 pet 
nt asis 

Egyptian mbers were increasing, 


seemed little doubt but that 


and ther 

Egyptian wastes would be on_ the 
market in fairly large volume through 
ut the year Large quantities of 
I:gyptian cotton were being bought by 
\mericans at very low prices. Imports 
f Egyptian cotton had broken all re 
rds and prices were very high. Amer- 


stood, operated 


market 


ican buyers, it was under 


in the Alexandria quite early 








































and so made purchases showing good 
profits. Nevertheless, the high pric« 
Egyptian staple could not be carried 
over to its wastes for these, of cours: 
would have to compete with th mes 
tic staple by-product 
Blizzards Disorganize Trade 

In spite « | the extreme difficulties 
the way of moving materials the market 
n March held firm. Blizzards had pra 
tically shut off the States of Mz: 


Vermont and New 
The 


staple cotton w: 


Hampshire from 
market surprising str 
a bulwark of 
well above 40 


both 


1S 
to this marl 


This high s rice 


t, sell ng 


operated ways 
dealers had to pay more for thé 
centage wastes and consumers 
supposed to follow the rise up. On 
operation was automatic, but th the: 


presuppos¢ da 


the 


certain amount ea 
f the seller 


had |} 


suasion part « 


rabi¢ uyi 


side Ing een held up \ 
the distressing freight condition which 
manifested itself not only in delays 
shipment but also in freezing up credit 
serious proposition in those days 
mey stringency 
( t 1 cw ll ] } ‘ 
spot had seared Va ( 
h ] ked f I i decl ne Fla 
KS wl h had beer sell 
he eal value began st g 
Spite f limited demand 
hreads ngs and spint 
rted S scarce lf oyptiar 
were coming 11 he marke I i 
uitities than could be S 
Nn mal a¢ il d and t ] ked as th 
these iterials throughou | yea 
d sell « ut « he ! 
i¢ com S Sal sv ( 
consumers on a 65 to 70 1 ‘ 
iSIsS wh le eel Or ( al 
SU to Sd ent 
The flat price stocks were I su 
ering strong competition from linte 
During the war when linters w 
ong d nd for gun cotton produ 
1 tress 17 kers and other ] 
per ree | turn pickers a 
The na n had now cen 





Mill un linters were selling I ! + 

4'2c. with staple linters from ‘ lt 
With about 100.000 bales of J] 

cotton accumulated on Boston docks 

a result of the unusual volume 

ports, the insufficient capacity of fum 

gation plants and prevailing transport 








tion difficulties, and with ge add 
tional shipments coming forward « 
week, the financing of this enor 
stock o tton, aggregati 
anywhere from $60,000,000 to $70.000.001 
had become a burdensome proposit 
1 importers 

\bout the middle of April consuming 


demand in every section of the market 


was of a hand-to-mouth character and 
this combined with the disturbed 1 
road_ situation, leading to near-embat 
es, was an additional depressing 

tor. Some good opinion in the market 
was inclined to look for even higher 
prices for cotton and unless an increas 
n consumption wastes should 

ur the near future situation looked 
rather unpleasant 


Strikes in New Bedford 


he New Bedford strike early in May 
threatening the disorganization th 
spinning industry of that it 
iewed rather as a relief, shutting off 
from the market large quantities of 
combers and strips. Fall River was not 
much affected, but a strike of doffe1 
was on that might lead to a dislocation 
of the industry, especially as further 


demands were being made on all fabri 
producing plants whether cotton o1 


woolen, for an increase of 17 per 
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it. in wages. English waste demand 
this market was very limited and so 
as Continental demand was con- 
ned the world war might still have 

n going on, 
The thread section of the market 
was fairly active and strong. Railroads 
d machine shops were showing more 
rest. Spinners and rovings found an 
sale. Transportation facilities 
re still far from satisfactory, in Fall 
er, particularly, where there was a 
ke of railroad and steamship clerks, 
i also in New Bedford, Lowell and 
other points. Delay in transporta- 
tended to freeze up capital, quite 
serious matter in those days of 

‘ined credit. 


sy 


Credit Stringency Disturbs 


redit stringency was felt in this 
irket and there were those who be- 
ed that the extreme pinch had not 
been felt, but might be expected 
some time in June. Large stocks in ag- 
gate held by members of the Ex- 
ge, based on the high price of cot- 
tied up a considerable amount of 
If there had been more move- 
of merchandise this would not 
mattered; it was the inactivity that 
ted the market adversely. 


ey 


efinite cancellations were not met 
in this market but refusals to ac- 
delivery for one or several reasons 
their place. So much contracting 
een done at the beginning of the 
that even under normal market 
ditions a dull period could be ex- 
enced in June. Stocks were being 
at moderate recessions, but where 
was no inquiry dealers simply sat 
not considering it good policy to 
prices in so thin and unsatisfactory 
arket. 
oked at from any angle the only 
¢ that could be seen was a dull, de- 
ssed market for cotton wastes of all 
The mental condition of the 
ket was apparently more mixed than 
but so far as cotton staple was 
erned the balance of opinion was in- 
d to believe that with a short crop 
the United States the producer of 
per cent. of the world’s cotton, the 
lamentals of the waste market were 
firm 


eties 


ry little export business was being 
= but importing of colored threads 
similar materials was taking place 
land can use our spinning materials 
dvantage always, if the price is right, 
on the other hand they are unable 
nd a sufficiently large market to take 
: of their production of wiping 
= te materials. The extensive rail- 
= ls and machine shops in this coun- 





furnish additional outlet for Eng- 
thread waste, just as Continental 
pe. before the war, furnished an 


for oily card wastes and similar 
= rials that found but a limited mar- 
n this country 
Tuly the 


aa 
mereiy 





general situation became 

y perplexing but positively 
rrassing, and if business continued 
ld off two or three months longet 
continued it 


financial stringency 


difficult to see how certain of the 
er dealers and houses would be 

keep their heads above water 
rs who could hardly give waste 


could not continue to accumulate 
1coming contracts at prevailing high 

s without being pinched severely 

ral opinion in this market held that 
n would go higher; 45 to 50c in 
idgment of some. The hope of the 
et seemed to lie in higher-priced 
n which would augment values of 
e holdings and enable dealers, sup- 
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posing business conditions were favora- 
ble, to sell out, if not at a profit, at 
any rate without the losses that would 
eventuate in a falling cotton market. 

Published quotations at this time did 
not mean very much, and if dealers had 
their way none would have been given 
out for publication. The prices at which 
wastes were passing between dealers 
did not represent a market so much as 
the pressure put upon individuals by 
increasing stocks for which they could 
find no consumer. Combers and strips 
were being transferred from 2 to 3c. 
per pound below their cost. This mar- 
ket, though very varied in its outlets 
was unfortunately, at this present time, 
closed at every point. 


Exports at Zero 


The unsettled political situation in 
Europe in August removed the last hope 
on which many dealers had been de- 
pending; export business was as near 
zero as ever in the history of the trade. 
The dullness and gloom were further 
accentuated by a growing feeling that 
world cotton production for the season 
of 1920-21 would be nearer consump- 
tive demand than at any time for sev- 
eral years, and that with the carry- 
over it would be considerably in excess 
of requirements. Such a development 
was being discounted by prices of dis- 
tant future contracts, and the latter were 
nearer the basis on which stocks are 
being offered for re-sale than the usual 
New York spot basis. 

Cotton in August 


The drop in cotton which by the end 
of August was 10c. a pound below high 
had injected a further element of dis- 
turbance and discouragement into the 
already embarrassed market. While it 
Was quite true that as cotton comes down 
percentage stock prices this 
did not indicate that of the 
dealer could sell at a profit in any mar- 
ket. Wastes of all classes were being 
disposed of at a loss, running from 3 
to 4c. a pound in combers. 
wastes were in slightly better demand 
by cotton felt manufacturers. Linters 
were strongly competing with these ma 
terials in the mattress trade. Ther« 
an abundance of Egyptian combers pro- 
curable at around 24c., at which price it 
seemed pegged 


move up, 


necessity 


Picker 


was 


The market for weeks had met with 
nothing but obstacles. Under anything 
approaching the normal, this market 


ought to get along pretty well, inasmuch 
as it has a variety outlets for its 
commodities, but unfortunately — the 
country-wide industrial readjustment 


taking place had shut down these mar- 


ot 


kets pretty tightly. News that many 
of the New Bedford and Fall River 
cotton mills were to resume after an 


extended vacation would ordinarily bring 


a stimulus to this market, but the ef- 
fect at this time was to bring about in- 
creasing discouragement and _ perplex- 
ity. The cotton waste market, as a 
whole, would have preferred not t 
take in more wastes of any description 
but as contracts had been made, not only 
for percentage wastes, but for what are 
called flat-priced materials, the opening 
up of additional mills simply meant th 
piling up of additional surplus of wastes 
at this time unmarketable. 

The fall in raw cotton from 28 to 30 
per cent. from the peak of the 


found wastes in September more or less 
N ot 


year 


adjusted to the new situation 
much business was being done: sales « 
peeler combers were made at 23c. flat, 


or about 75 per cent. on selling price of 
cotton. The best grades of peeler comb- 
ers were not in abundance, and were 
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considered a good buy and worth hold- 
ing for a recovery in the cotton market. 
Comber holdings, on the whole, aver- 
aged much higher than this figure, and 
liquidation of combers at 23c. meant a 
loss on every parcel sold. Strips were 
in large abundance, and the demand for 
them was very limited. They could be 
bought any time below their average 
cost, and at the bottom of the prevail- 
ing market. Egyptian combers in abun- 
dance were quoted from 20 to 2lc., with 
very little buying. 
ing very slowly 


Threads were mov 

with a tendency to 
firmer prices. Pickers, flies, oily card 
wastes and similar materials 
drug on the market. 

The cotton waste market was now 
experiencing to the full the readjust- 
ment to lower levels, taking place in the 
entire industrial organization of the 
world. It was a surprising thing that the 
large number of concerns engaged in 
the marketing of cotton waste had been 
able to keep their heads above water and 
avoid any serious financial trouble. Cer- 
tain southern dealers were offering 
strips at very low prices, No. 2 white 
card strips from 8 to 9c., and No. 1 
white card strips from 12 to 14c. 


were a 


Commission Waste Selling 

Quite a furore had been created in 
the cotton waste market by a project 
put forward for the selling of the by- 
products of a considerable line of mills 
on a purely commission basis. A well- 
known cotton house with strong Eng- 
lish affiliations was said to be 
ing the which invol\y the 
outset an expenditure of approximately 
$500,000 in the establishment of 
and plant in New 
Mass. The original featur: 
osition 


promot- 
schem¢e ed at 
a waste 
Bedford, 
of this prop 
consisted of the fact that the 
not be bought at 
a market price by this new company, but 


storage 


various wastes would 


merely consigned, and it would be left 
entirely to the management as to how, 
when and under what conditions the 


As by-products 


sales should be made 
lly sold on a 


are not usuall\ commission 
being viewed 

the trade, 
that the ar- 
eliminate the 


smaller men and concentrate waste grad- 


asis, this experiment was 
unusual interest by 
though it was felt by some 
rangement would tend te 


with 


ing and distribution in a few strong 
hands. While it was difficult to get ex- 
act information, it was understood that 
the mills sending their wastes to this 
utilizatiow plant would pay the greater 
part of the overhead cost and 4 per 
cent. selling commission on gross sales. 

In November cotton was only a cent 
or two at the most above the bottom 


The South was greatly 
disturbed, growers threw over their cot- 


price of the vear 


on in a semi-panic, the cruder elements 
resorted to gin burning, and it was be 
lieved that unless cotton rose consider- 
ably, the end of the vear would find 
a large number of waste dealers with 
large stocks, on the average very much 
above the market. 

The commission method selling 
cotton waste was under considerable 
discussion Two ex-presidents of the 
Cott Waste Exchange wrote to the 
local press giving their opinions on this 
somewhat radical chang¢ So far as 
it could be ascertained only one large 


house with English affiliations was com- 
mitted to the n ; certain 
was an ideal 
wastes. 


pro 


ovement. From 

red 
] f 1] shins . 
plan for mills to carrv their own 
No very f 


ject was expe ted 


Wastes at Low Level 


Cotton continued to break down to 
new low levels, and this could not be 


tandpoints it consid 


general extension of the 


(899 


97 


construed as a favorable factor in this 
market. It meant among other things 
the marking down of_ inventories. 
Everything was about as dead as could 
be. There was a break in the Alexan- 
dria cotton market putting Egyptian 
cotton to a new low level. It had very 
little effect on comber stocks, as they 
were already at a low level and appar- 
ently could hardly be given away. 

Near the end of the year more inter- 
est was shown in the thread and wiping 
waste section of the market. Threads 
had held up longer than other varieties 
of wastes, and were relatively stronger 
than other materials. Railroads, it was 
said, had bought very little during the 
last few months, and might be expected 
to make considerable purchases early in 
the new year. The depressed condition 
of the steel, automobile and machine 
shops in the country had been felt 
acutely in lessened demand for wiping 
wastes. These materials do not follow 
quite closely the course of cotton 
as other varieties of wastes which find 
their utilization in the textile industry. 
A strong thread market, therefore, 
might grow up even should the textile 
industry continue flat; and, indeed, the 
resumption of what might be called the 
metal industries of the country, even if 
coincident with continued depression in 
the cotton industry, would afford a 
basis for quite an advance in their com- 
modities 


So 


Consumption and Crop 


lhe consumption of cotton in No- 
ember was the smallest for years, 
amounting to only 332,057 bales. This, 
of course, led to a very marked decline 
n the production of wastes, and made 
it easier for houses to avoid taking on 


additional quantities of waste materials 
for which there was no market. Trad 
ers had already about as much as they 
ould 


arry, and were almost inclined to 
wish that the commission method of 
selling had been in vogue a year ago, 


for in such a case the mills, instead of 


the dealers, would be carrying present 


unsalable stocks 

The bearish estimate of approxi 
mately 13,000,000 bales by Government 
experts had little effect on this mar- 


ket, the chief reason being, perhaps, 
that buying and selling were at a mini- 
num. The production of choice peeler 
had been falling off for many 
weeks and houses possessing this com- 
modity were not running around try- 
ing to sell it on the prevailing low level. 
They believed they had a good thing 
taken in at a low price,,and would sit 
tight until the market took a turn for 
the better. 


comber 


The year ended with the cotton waste 
market in a condition of coma, prices 
unsettled, few contracts made and the 

itlook very cloudy. 


PERFECT-KNIT MILLS 


Most of the material is on the ground 
or the new mill of the Perfect-Knit 
Mills, Ltd., Listowel, Ont., Canada, but 


the work has not proceeded further than 


the putting in of the foundations. The 
building will be 250x50 feet, four stories 
and basement, with foundation walls 
of concrete and brick superstructure. 
The mill will be of the slow-burning 
mill construction throughout, well 
protected by sprinkler system. Power 
will be purchased from the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission. De- 


the new machinery and equip- 
ment have not been fully worked out 
as yet. 


tails of 
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NEUSS, HESLSEIN & CO.ic. 
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EXPORTERS (M&e,cco\ IMPORTERS 
All Classes | Jaa taoN \ yy y) All Classes 
Cotton Piece Goods SO SSA Raw Products 


A MARKET-PLACE OF AMERICAN TEXTILES 
FOR THE FOREIGN BUYER 


The Foreign Buyer will find at each of our branch offices a full and com- 
plete line of American Cotton Piece Goods. 

These goods, the products of leading Mills, have been chosen because 
of their general high quality and fitness for the particular market. 

Having been in the export field since 1865, we feel we are in a position to 
know requirements and the experience gained is at the service of our clients. 


We Distribute 


Prints Drillings Ginghams 
Flannels Khakis Osnaburgs 
Cantons _Domets Colored Driles 
Sheetings Denims Colored Suitings 
Cottonades Blankets Converted Goods 
Coverts Plaids Ducks 
Cham brays Crashes Cheviots 


CABLE ADDRESS: BAFOUER ESTABLISHED 1865 


43-53 White St. New York, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: 


MANILA, P. I. HAVANA, CUBA LIMA, PERU PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAYTI 
SHANGHAI, CHINA VALPARAISO, CHILE KINGSTON, JAMAICA 
BUENOS AIRES, ARG. 


Agencies Throughout Central and South America 
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f\ ASTING 


e 


a retrospective glance 


i “A over the year 1920 from the point 
view of the German cotton manu- 

j turer one can record with satisiac 
} some progress in the rehabilitation 
this industry. The improvements are, 

i must be confessed, of a rather mod 
haracter and are an incentive t 


straining of every nerve to expedite 


further recovery of the industry. 


mplaints and lamentations will not 
ry us ahead, but a calm and sober 
sm which cannot be discouraged 


unfavorable cases and exceptional 


lead us ultimately 
Much would be 

the heavy and sudden fluctua- 

the markets could be checked 
Goods Preferred to Money 

ntil the middle of March, 1920, we 

under the influence of at 

precedente d activity The dollat quo 


will 
prosperity 


umstances 


ned 


in 


re living 


rose day by day and the mark 
ue dwindled to a mere fraction o 
nominal valuc le became a creed 


Pe See se ew eee eee TT ee 


nvest every single pfennig in goods, 
matter what kind of goods or what 
price. Textiles as a so-called “ every 
article” were favorites in the rac« 
he merchants and simply 
ught To get at least part 
the quantity really required, some o 
m ordered far above their real needs, 
still their 
here was no haggling about prices and 
about conditions for delivery 
1 payment As rule, the contract 
ce could not be kept by the manufac 
rers; they had to increase them be 
re delivery was made. Payment had 
be made on delivery; sometimes one 
rd to three-fourths of the invoic« 
lue had to be paid in advance. The 
nners intended t (from the 





retailers 





for goods. 





above means 





worse, 







Tuss 





a 









to 





require 







erman manufacturers) part payment 
foreign currency in order to get a 
e basis for price calculation and to 
lude the exchange risk 






Reaction Came Suddenly 





Suddenly about the middle of March 


the reaction; the mark valuc 





me rose 







above the level of the preceding 
lve months Everybody — stopped 
rt No more orders wert placed; 





it, instead, a deluge of complaints and 





neellations flooded the manufacturers 
he individual buyer as well as the re 







lers’ organizations felt themselves 
ong and demanded with the support 
the daily papers the immediate re 





to the conditions tor delivery and 
iwment as usual before the Dur 
g that period the producers as well 
the tradespeople were given the al 
rnative of keeping their stock or sell- 
¢ below first-cost price The question 
to whether the cause of the slump 





War 












is a buyers’-strike or lack of buying 
pacity was the subject of newspaper 
sputes for months 






Government Steps in 





1 
1 


Abe ut 


Was 


a confer 
“* Federal 
(the cen- 
for the support and con- 
whole 


the middle of July 
arranged by the 
ard for Textile Economy ” 
| authority 
1 of the 





nce 






German textile in- 









ustry). The object of this meeting 
s to find redress tor the exceptional 
ite of affairs Representatives of the 





the 
and 


rnment, producers. the trade, 
the consumers were 
esent. Secretary Hirsch of the Reichs 
rtschafts Ministerium (Economic 
nistry) outlined the plans of the Gov 
nment: to place all 

the different Government depart 


ents had contemplated for later dates, 





workmen 






namely, orders, 












* Secretary, Cotton Section of the Federal 


ciation of German Industry 
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Trying Year for German Cotton Industry =) "se. oars ciscuve Novembe 
- J 23, pre ng demolition of plants 
Two Periods of Activity and Depression st gay ea sie we a 
; . : - : 5 : SLCK I i OWneTS e elie 
Shortage of Cotton and Credit Handicaps the law depends entirely on its ap 
. ¥ ation by the authorities, judgin 
Ss experiences, Suc S sta 
at ONCE ( help the indust ‘ h i SI Ss é est ire not t be expected 
stoppage id ways a al ‘ st th a a rm nt nterterence ; 
It was then common be that th I S n and to | th sides Machinery Being Exported 
Stagnation would endure a s g \ I] S achine | 
other two months. The most ess« th v las e is mu 
point for the Government was nat ! scus yers 1 work: 
to keep down unemployment The n a ] \ a itement p \ 
ufacturers had little faith in this S \ug \ the he weekly pa 
scheme. Cool-headed business me : 0,004 S ganization « e Ge 
culated that the great need I] W ( al \\ kers, 5,000 text n 
modities must bring about a mort Decer CiVeE hines h 2000 were looms. wert 
trade before long Besides, the jun Bre s 12 lis ( ne the st hal the 
of the rate of exchange which upset tl OO | | ( ng tl ear 192( | SS } | ' 
calculations of the wholesalers anc 919/20 vy 485,004 1S hs at easing n 
tailers, and the usual lull of the holida é s ! es the x C1 
months were given the blam th ers a rk achit $ en applied In 
stagnation The correctness | 0) +( el he PI oide st 5.00 
prognosis was soon confirmed t] Exact s S ; hin een 
facts. The end of August brought s th tl s h wert S 1 lege sold 
total change Orders could agait luce hat raj ‘ ted vn lhe 
obtained without difficulties, though reception s d duce the textile kers have taken up the ques 
there was not a shadow the sh « prod s s ey ion inemp! ent point 
the previous winter season ect our | a ( vey s tl Plauen district has a par 
Another Crisis at Close of Year might misuse these s s to the dis y large number out of work 
The international crisis the ee vl ~ — 4 2 in rhe nanet a 4 
ton industry and the last downward ‘SOOT MPs tis lar ae me SORIMC WOEKETS: Chaim ak, as 
move of our mark exchange, about the 9” nths « the 7 ee ‘1, mS. 4 ere are unemployed workers 
end of November, initiated the fourth — D — July anaes n | dy k an OM 
period of the eventful vear 1920. Bus er. the fi st : ; I tal loon It Wuertembers tor instance, 
ness is once more slack and ( rders are ae ve pit os br ws the S« ; eee " ssued —s 
withheld. The trade does not want ov m1 a . oe See GOON der t , ers work in future 
sell beyond the first quartet 1921 se i " : ame nly one loom in colored-wea aes d 
and the consumers feel sure that a ¢ on hot more than two in gray goods wea 
eral reduction of prices cannot be pr German Cotton Shortage a Credit ne The anization could not enforces 
vented. The claim of producers is, o1 Problem this orde ecause the arbitration cot 
the contrary, that a sudden and last Shoul succeed in uring part mittee decided that was a breach 
decline of prices is impossible; that a1 the huge Am s at reason- th : cement 
price reductions would result in great able terms, ¢ hi theulties w Boda aes erythin ershad 
losses. Sir Charles Macara, the 1 e removed and_ the ay ecove owed Socialism, it 1S to be ¢ xpected 
lish expert, expressed himselt as moothed. Some prominent cot that the labor organizations hould a 
si eeu: acturers and distribut at ; tack the industry for its profits. Th 
t 1 } W 1 lly tt, 
Complications of Cotton and Exchange SUNS, ©M phasized th that an in d eT — ait 
Fluctuations eased supply \m«e al cot we isieadin and they are not parti 
° gainst credit \ Nn a pos ilar as to the means which serve thei 
While before the war the t 1 in * thi h ee eee purposes I previously mentioned 
from a depression to an act OY in apie a sa aces hn. Oreel ihe. cacialiche: textile wosen 
and vice versa stretched, as a rule, “T expense wot Id ed n proportion ul ently published an estimate 
a number of years, we have to record ,-° sie alae a ” ices s that that every textile worker was entitled t 
not less than two active and two de- oq pe started and rease of goods another 3,000 marks a year. This result 
pressed periods during the year 1920 pions speek be the waberal res it. The was ed at in the followine way 
Such quick and violent changes are the wonufacturers are aa the The net ts of the eiohtv-four best 
greatest obstacles to a lasting recover fat ait a inekting ose tas tiie Mineiin.: need panies were added and then 
It is to be hoped that soon a stabiliza- |... © uiaia: te diel csible by reduc- divided by the number of workmen em 
tion will take place ie athe ployed, the result being 1,829 marks pet 
Decisive for the development of the h Vf re . fad sy head | that the amount of the di 
cotton industry are, of course, the prices, The d BOR y Of SRE Ah: ACPD daodadhe : tad ne a total of 
2 ’ nea Ne vetween the super-abundance of raw —_ , , = ant. _ ae 
of raw cotton. As everybody knows coh a roughly 3,000 marks per workmen. The 
: oR a otton in America and the shortage in : 
cotton prices in the U. S. A. fell after Pe cent ti nlite veilit and. authorof 1 interesting statement has 
a long spell of 40 cent quotations t — oe hy " ae . = oo coe either purposely or from sheer ignor 
about half that amount. The quotations oer ee ia tips ae tg aan , 1D ane guasinaiedk tuk tack tek alee 
of the Bremen cotton exchange (which seotie pay z ees saad ae ' Th are paid from net profits and that the 
a Coy tenet te works heen nahi cao I th s Ee ' mills cannot long be run without divi 
prices, but simultaneously the propor Sen ae Se pee ee ene - lends 
tion of the rate of exchange to th Larger Working Capital Needed Cotton Mill Earnings 
world price) show similar fluctuations The largest mills at ng to satis Investigations made regarding recent 
as the New York exchange, but, un the need for n | ipital profits of the cotton industry show that 
fortunately, more violent and sudden ncereasing the shar 1 il For Im- she ave e dividend of those companies 
The decline in Bremen surpassed that stance, the F. H. Hammersen A. G., at ery res are handled on the stock 
of New York. Between November 15th Osnabruck, has increased share cap- ex nge are 13% per cent. of the nom- 
and 22nd, for instance, New York prices ital 1 xteen Ilion twent nal pital, that is 13 per cent. in 
were reduced from 8&3 to 67 cents, or millior arks, and tl Meyer Ka ape! ne whereas the greater part 
about 20 per cent The Bremen prices mann Textil (;., at Tann fab pital represents gold marks. It 
fell in the meantime from 45 to 32 ausen, fron 1 » twenty-one av be egested that under present cir- 
marks, e., 30 per cent The influence millions. B ling] lift t umstances lividend of 1314 per cent 
s f the exchange rate s according ri med S i terpris¢ nd < 1 mean higl 
greater than the price fluctuation at Ney particul ( Ss, t et the Wages and Longer Working Hours 
York. Judging by the cotton reports « necessa pital h it lacl 1 Wages have shown lately a strong up 
Knoop & Fabarious, Bremer must money S us nea nd nearer th ward tenden During 1920 several in 
expect a general advance in prices pres dang tailment, half ind creases took place in the cotton industry 
ently even ppaxe h would and one can safely say that the average 
Increasing Cotton Imports UMp< e already proce I 1920 wage is three times as high as the 
America is suffering from an abun- COVET) 1919 wage It must be admitted that 
dance of cotton while ther« 1 great An Unemployment Law the cost « living has also risen con 
scarcity of cotton and cotton goods in At the instigation of labor a law was. siderably 
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Problems Which Confront Export Trade 


(Continued from page 181) 


ises which, however, are not being 


n up, and any effort to secure pay- 
it thereon it is felt would cause se- 
With cheap 


wed activity the outlook here is far 
m prepossessing. Japan has also 
wn her hand in the Red Sea, but, 
haps, this is the most encouraging 
itory at the present time for the de- 
pment of American export trade. 
» goods we have shipped to the Med- 
ranean ports are well liked, and with 
paratively low prices it is felt that 


; merchandise should be able to meet 


competition, quality for quality, of 
r nations. 
ritish East Africa is another quar- 
where considerable trade in Ameri- 
cotton goods has developed, the 
ter goods being taken as the prices 
lomestic markets increased. A re- 
however, to four-yard sheetings 
nticipated, and so far there has been 
competition in this market, which 
vs evidence of remarkable expan- 


he situation in South America and 
1 is deplorable from a financial and 
mercial standpoint. Many goods 
held either by the buyer who can- 
sell them, and who has not paid 
them, or in custom houses, the 
refusing to remove them or to 
any effort to pay. This situation 
particular moment to the local dry 
ls trade who have found it nec- 
in more than one instance to 
their own representatives to these 
ries in an endeavor to make col- 
ns or to effect some manner of 
promise. In both instances the re- 
have been far from satisfactory. 
Undue Credit Expansion 
irious elements have entered into the 
‘t of export business since the war 
n themselves have been conducive 
less favorable condition of affairs 
would have been the case had this 
been confronted only with de- 
lized conditions in other markets 
‘§ the most unforunate of these 
nts has been the disposition on the 
f local sellers to give insufficient 
tion to the matter of credits, and 
ngness to take business from those 
iad no warrant for asking for the 
ities which they received. One 
for such procedure is ascribed by 
ul observers of the situation to the 
on the part of selling agents to 
as far as possible the volume of 
sales, appreciating that thereby it 
1 be easier to advance and main- 
prices. Another reason for the 
mn of business beyond the safety 
ias been the entrance into the mar- 
factors who were unacquainted 
the details of foreign trade, and 
were equally ignorant of the de- 
s of various markets. This re- 
not only in granting buyers an 
ume of merchandise, but also 
rnishing them with 
not be sold in the market for 
they were destined. This proce- 
-annot be laid at the door of the 
dry goods merchant, for it was 
ew Richmonds in the field who 
-ulpable in this respect 


goods that 


sankers’ Attitude Toward Buyers 


se products of the war and of 
sed foreign trade opportunities 
in more than one instance passed 
wing to the severe losses which 
xperienced as a result of the un- 


economic character of their operations. 
Others are still in existerice, but their 
position in many cases is more or less 
precarious. And this leads to another 
element which has been criticized more 
or less generally. This is the attitude as- 
sumed by certain financial institutions 
toward would-be operators in the for- 
eign field. Ability to secure from banks 
financial accommodations through the 
discount of their documents led buyers 
to operate more freely than their con- 
nection with foreign markets should 
have allowed. Of course, they felt that 
with continuing advances what they 
bought would be taken because of its 
value, and did not reckon on the sud- 
den slump that caused their constituents 
to refuse the merchandise sent them. 
As far back as the middle of 1920 the 
banks partially awoke to the 
ness of the situation and began to real- 
ize the instability of the paper they were 
holding. As soon as an eftort was made 
to secure the liquidation of loans made 
to exporters it was discovered that the 
latter could not pay in many instances, 
as they were not receiving any money 
from customers in foreign markets 
\nd here the condition became more or 
less of a deadlock, and has not been 
clarified to any extent up to the present 
time. In certain markets, for instance 
in Cuba, it is felt that the money which 
is tied up will eventually be paid by the 
trade, but there is other merchandise 
which has never been taken out of the 
custom houses in foreign countries, on 
which the eventual outcome is a mat 
ter of decided doubt. In very many 
cases it would be a practical impossibil- 
ity to bring goods back, though if there 
should be sufficient expansion in domes- 
tic demand this might be a possibility 
Whether the compromises can be ef- 
fected, and concessions made, sufficient 
to cause the original buyer to accept 
these purchases, or whether the goods in 
question will have to be sold at au 
tion for whatever mav be realized 
mains to be seen. 
Direct Export Trading 

Before the war very much of the ex- 
port business in 
through local 
export houses 


serious- 


textiles was done 
brokers who represented 
This trade was 

from small beginnings through the send 
ing out by export houses of samples and 
by persuading manufacturers to take 
trial orders, and to make lines that it 
was thought could be sold after thei 
introduction into various export chan- 
nels. With the growth of war demands, 
and because of the presence of mam) 
foreign buvers in this market, a ten 
dency, noted even before the war in cer 
tain instances, to do business direct was 
developed. This trade looked promis 
ing, and it was the advice of all those 
who had been in foreign markets that 
the expansion of these markets would 
be effected most successfully by direct 
contact; consequently houses began di 
rect representation, either through 
agents or by their own salesmen, thi 
latter procedure being developed in a 


number of instances in an extensive 
manner. The result, of course, has not 
been satisfactory, owing to the demor 


alized condition confronted. Whereas 
local houses were in the habit of obtain 
ing their money within ten days through 
the export broker they have had to wait 
long periods and because of financial in- 
ability in many instances they see little 
hope of securing payment of their bills 
within anv reasonable time. Of course, 


it is realized that this condition may be 
only temporary, and that it has no nec- 
essary bearing upon the economic value 
of doing business direct with the export 
field. 

Other Methods of Trading 


It was confidently predicted upon the 
passage of the Webb law that this in- 
strument would be effective in promot- 
ing export business, and instances of 
corporations formed under the provis- 
ions of this act were reported. It was 
found, however, that one of the handi- 
caps under which such corporations la- 
bored became most apparent with can- 
cellations of orders, for it was stipulated 
in the law that goods sold for export 
by such incorporated bodies could not 
be resold in the domestic market. This 
naturally prevented the disposition of 
many lines that had been turned back 
by buyers, but which could find no 
market here because of the above pro- 
vision. In one instance at least this has 
resulted in a certain corporation with- 
drawing from the provisions of the 
Webb law and reincorporating under 
private ownership, instead of retaining 
the character of an association of asso- 
ciations 

There has also been an attempt to 
do business with certain of the countries 
engaged in the war on a barter basis 
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Chis has been particuarly true of Ger- 
many and Czecho-Slovakia. The mode 
ot procedure proposed is to send raw 
material to these countries with the ob- 
ject of having it made in local mills on 
an agreed-upon basis and sold in other 
markets. So far as can be learned this 
method of operations has not assumed 
large proportions, and it remains to be 
seen whether the details in connection 
with the proposition will be too numer- 
us and complicated to insure its suc- 
cess. 
World Financing Necessary 

In the final analysis, even an approx- 
imation to normal conditions cannot be 
expected until some basis of financing 
foreign countries in need of substantial 
assistance is devised. It is a worldwide 
situation that the exporter confronts, and 
the many complications and problems 
that remain to be settled make for in- 
definite continuance of disturbed condi- 
tions. This does not mean, however, 
that export houses are without hope of 
the future, for they realize that the void 
produced by the war has not been filled, 
and that it only remains for reconstruc- 
tion and returning economic health to 
cause an unequalled demand for goods 
in which it is believed America can play 
her part in competition with manufac 
turers throughout the world 


Germany's Supertrust a Myth 


(Continued from page 200) 


German industries, especially the coal, 
iron, electrical and chemical, those of 
the entire textile industry lack centrali 
zation and co-operation. The depend 
ence on foreign raw material markets, 
the prevalence of small and medium- 
sized concerns, the variety of products 
the diversity of markets, the influence 
of fashion and the essential differences 
the personalities of the manufactur- 
ers, all affect the production, market 
and organization conditions. This ac- 
cumulation of difficulties in connection 
with the great age of the industry ex 
plain the existence of obsolete forms 
of organization. There are more than 
enough associations, and it is because 
of this large number of associations that 
there is a lack of united effort and cen 
tralization 
The Only All-Inclusive Body 
Only the so-called “ Federal Board 
for Textile Feonomy” (Reichsstelle fur 
Textilwirtschaft) a compulsory organ- 
ization instituted by the State, covers 
the entire German textile industry. Al- 
though it has far-reaching powers for 
regulating production and distribution, 
this Federal Board has restrained its 
activities It is mainly cupied with 
the regulation of imports and exports 
and even here it 
sort of rubber-stamp authority 
Of late the Federal Board has been 
looking for new tasks, perhaps in order 
Ther 
established within this 
al department for the sup 
yal, the duty of which depart 
ment is limited to the making of ap 


is merely exercising 


to prove t right of existence. 
has now been 
Board a sp¢ 


1 
ply of ce 


plications to the Federal Coal Commis 
sioner in the name of the applying con 
cern. Further, it deals with the supply 
f auxiliary supplies, such as chemical 


1 


etc. But this department does not itsel! 
procure the supplies, it only tries to get 
the industry as a whole sufficient sup 
plies, and this by personally or in writ 
ing getting in touch with the industries 
ind authorities involved. The German 


stry does not c 


textile indi 


for this Federal 
Economy on 


are very much 
Board for Textil 


account of its purely offi 





its not having ac- 
complished thus far anything of posi- 
to the industry. 
Subordinate Boards for Each Part of the 
Industry 
kor each special branch of the Get 
man textile industry; (that is, for the 


ial character and of 


ve value 


ton, linen, wool, silk, substituts 
hoddy and the finishing 
there exist Federal 


Boards (Reichswirtschaftsstellen), these 


industries ) 
single Econom 
eing compulsory organizations institu 
ted by the State and subordinate to th 
Federal Board for Textile Economy. 
These Federal Economic Boards « ld 
be designated as a kind of self-man 
aging corporation The members are 
proposed by the private associations and 
ed by the government. Upon 
1 of tl ions these 


( the labor un 
Boards (in which 


nfirt 

¢ nalie 

} ( le ral I onomic 
therto, industry and trade were repre 
sented and labor only to a small extent) 
have been reconstructed on a footing 
of equality; that is to say, employer 
and employes will have an equal num 


er of delegates. The main duty of the 


Federal Economic Boards has, up t 
now, been the preliminary examination 
t +} 


1e petitions for imports and exports, 
which petitions were then viséd by th 
Federal Board. In addition to this, th 

nion of the Federal Economic Board 


netimes is asked for by the Govern 


ent in general economic matter \l 

though the industry does not really car 

r the Federal Economic Boards it may 
that tl Boards will not be d 

| n. the. contrat inna 

happen that new spheres of action wil 

be alloted to them, since the workmen’s 

delegates, having succeeded in partici- 

pating in these Boards, may urge for 
an extension of their field of action 

Associations for Various Branches of the 

Industry 


The social, economic and political in 
terests of the German textile indusfry 
are looked after by a large number ot 

sociations representing the various 

hes that are closely related. Their 
bject is to look after their special in- 
terests as against the public, the indus- 
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es from which they buy, the customers 
d the workmen. For the direct pro- 
tion of their interests against the 
rkmen there exist separate Employ- 
s Associations. 


There is a great variety of these spe- 

ilized associations; for instance,, the 

ssociation of German Colored Weav- 

Mills including such firms in all 

rts of Germany and related concerns; 

n there is the Association of South- 

rman Cotton Manufacturers, covering 

varia, Baden and Wurtemberg and 

icluding both spinning and weaving 

lls; also the Weaving Mills’ Associa- 

n for Middle and West Saxony in- 

iding mills weaving all kinds of fibres. 

here are more than 100 of such branch 

ssociations not including local associa- 

ns. It is difficult to state anything 

finite about the activity of these 

= inch associations. It would, in fact, 
be right to suppose that they exert 

2 far-reaching control over the parts of 
: industry they represent. Their 
tutes usually state that their object 


the “furtherance of common eco- 
ic interests.” They deal, therefore, 
th all economic political questions, 


LTT 


as trade and customs policy, with 
stions of law, taxation, transportation 
= business. Their field of activity 
illy includes the giving of informa- 
; the holding of sessions for discus- 
s; the sending of reports and asso- 
on papers to the members. The un- 
ted activities of the specialized asso- 
ms and the lack of centralization 
n that many questions are dealt with 
ce, thrice or several times. 


MIT 


AVA 


HAA 


(entralization of Cotton Industry Organ- 


= izations 
wil = he centralization of the numerous 
associations has been effected 


ie iton industry as follows: The 
= ctional spinning associations have 
= mmbined in the managing board 
German Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
\ll questions relating to the 
spinning industry are at first dis- 
in the different spinning associa- 
and later jointly by the managing 
thus defining the position of the 
ndustry. The associations of the 
otton weaving industry (number- 
out fifteen) are combined in the 
ral Association of German Cotton 
The organization for the en 
German cotton industry, including 
ng, weaving and all other classes 
inufacture, is the Cotton Section 
the Federal Association of German 
stry, comprising twenty special as- 
tions of the pure-cotton industry 
twenty of the mixed-fibre industry. 
sections for cotton, woolen, linen, 

| : ~'\. substitutes, artificial raw materials 


} 


] 


ers. 
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= finishing are again combined in the 
= le Section of the Federal Asso- 
2 n of German Industry. This sec- 


together with the sections of other 
ng industries such as mining, iron, 
hinery, etc., about 25 in all, are com- 
| in the Federal Association of Ger- 

Industry (Reichsverband der 
schen Industrie). This Federal 
of German industry and 
lifferent sections do not con- 
ind influence its member con- 
to a great extent. It and its 
ns are merely occupied with gen- 
liscussions, with interviewing per- 
ly and writing to state officials, 
ers of the Reichstag and the 
R swirtschaftsrat (Federal Economic 
1) on economic and social-politi- 
bjects, the object of these institu- 
being above all to express uni- 
and authoritatively the point of 
ind wishes of the industry on such 


AWM 


Wu 


MV 


nuit 





ition 
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subjects. There is no denying the fact 
that the opinion of the Federal Asso- 
ciation of German Industry is given 
careful consideration by the government, 
the Reichstag and the public in general. 


Organization and Functions of Cartels 


The so-called Cartels occupy a field of 
their own and are of great importance. 
They have a private economic charac- 
ter; their object is to gain a monopolis- 
tic influence over the markets. While in 
the well organized coal and iron indus- 
tries "there are special cartels, in the 
German textile industry, as a conse- 
quence of the previously mentioned 
organizing difficulties, the cartels are of 
rather loose form; the latter cartels 
usually having originated in the special 
associations. The cotton, wool and linen 
industries have none but the so-called 
“condition” cartels whose object is the 
joint regulation of selling terms. Only 
in the silk and textile finishing indus- 
tries are there price cartels, while in the 
silk industry there are also interna 
tional price cartels. The so-called 
“condition” cartels usually bind their 
members under penalty of a fine to stick 
to certain agreements as to sales and 
deliveries, objections and complaints, 
shipping, strikes, sampling and terms. 
Only the textile industry has these 
“condition” cartels. Recent attempts 
to standardize the manifold terms of 
sale and payment have proved partially 
successful. For example, the most im- 
portant associations of the wool and 
half-wool industry have jointly fixed 
terms of sale and payment as have the 
leading cotton and linen associations. 
As a result of the fall in prices last 
summer the wholesale and retail organ- 
izations had a marked influence in the 
shaping of terms of delivery and pay- 
ment. At present conditions are such 
that changes of manufacturers’ terms 
are practically impossible without the 
approval of the buyers’ associations 


The Highest Types of Cartels 

The most highly organized of the 
German cartels, by the way, are strongly 
affected by the Federal economy system. 
The coal and iron associations, which 
started as’ pure selling syndicates, have 
been transformed by means of special 
laws into self-managing corporations 
incorporated by the State. The exist- 
ing associations thus became compulsory 
organizations based on democratic prin- 
ciples with participation of delegates of 
consumers and the Federal authorities 
in the administrative departments. The 
most important decisions, especially the 
regulation of prices, can be taken only 
with the approval of the government. 

The straight price cartels, too, have 
been affected by present uncertain price 
conditions; in the calculating of prices 
jointly fixed by the associations some 
firms are granted very large so-called 
A:fferential profits, due to their ability 
to maintain the minimum price fixed 
by the associations by reason of favor- 
able manufacturing conditions, advan- 
tageous buying of raw materials and the 
use of water power. The high differ- 
ential profit of the price cartels is sub 
jected to the usury laws. and the Fed- 
eral Ministry of Economy is now con 
sidering methods by which the usury 
laws may restrict abnormally high prof- 
its without harming the cartels which 
have proved so successful. While these 
highly organized forms of cartels do not 
exist at present in the German textile 
industry it is possible that they may be 
developed under the regulation of the 
Federal Minister of Economy. Each con- 
cern would then have to adopt a stand- 
ard cost finding system devised by the 


association and the reports would have 
to be approved by the association. But 
it may be a long time before this oc- 
curs. 

The “condition” cartels of the textile 
industry seldom attempt to do more 
than insist that prices once agreed upon 
shall not be lowered. Last summer 
certain retailers lodged complaints 
against the prohibition of price reduc- 
tions by such stipulations and_ the 
Reichstag was interpolated on the sub- 
ject; but the Federal Ministry of Econ- 
omy denied the necessity for government 
intervention. 


? 


After many years of ef- 
fort to form a central organization the 
organization of German Textile Retail- 
ers has been formed with a membership 
of 8,000, and with which the other eco- 
nomic, political and special retail asso- 
ciations will be corporately connected 

German retailers undoubtedly occupy 
a very difficult position today as com 
petition has been greatly increased, es- 
pecially by the fact that textile goods 
are bought and sold by communities: 
that payments in goods are made by big 
industrial concerns; that the miners are 
provided with textile goods for work 
ing overtime, the goods bought 
with the consent of the government by 
the large mining organizations directly 
from 


being 


the mills; further, that textile 
goods are bought and sold by coop 
erative societies of consumers All 


these plans are intended to eliminate thr 
retailers. The latter, of course, realiz: 
the impending danger and endeavor to 
arrange an understanding with the man 
ufacturers that may protect them against 
these tendencies. 
Coordination of Employers’ Associations 
The 


senting 


Employers’ 
the 
industry are 
zation know1 
ciation of the 
try,” including 
employers’ 


Associations repr¢ 
branches r textile 


united in 


various 
a central organ 

as the “ Emplovers’ Asso- 
Germany Textile Indus- 
nearly all of the 
eCxce pting 
South Germany where the em 
ployers’ organizations are united in the 
‘Society of South German Textile Em- 


local 
organizations 
those of 


ployers.” This latter society, however 
has a close working connection with 
the “ Employers’ Association of Germat 
[extile Industry.” Since the revolu 


tion the branch associations, as well as 
the emplovers’ associations, have united 
with the 


of emploves in 


corresponding 
the Labor 
(“‘ Arbeitsgemeinschaft ”) 


organizations 

Association 
The Labor 
Association is divided into several local 
groups, the main task which is the 
conclusion of agreements for the regu- 
lation of wages and working conditions 
It is further divided into economic- 
political sections the different 
branches of the industry, these 
sections having, however, up to date 
attained no practical significance. The 
Federal Labor Association (Reichsar 
beitsgemeinschaft) for the textile in- 
dustry has now and then dealt in its 
sections with questions of common in 
terest for employers and employes with 
out exerting any great public influ- 
ence. 

The employer-employee organization 
for all German industry, the ‘“ Central 
Labor Association (Zentral-arbeits 
gemeinschaft) is of importance 
The radical those to the 
left of the socialists, have op 
posed the labor associations of employ- 
ers and employes, but it is the majority 
socialists which today and probably in 


the future will exert the greatest influ 
ence 


ot 


lor 


textile 


great 
workmen, or 
majority 


Probable Form of Future Organization 
The the Ger 
man textile industry most probably will 


future organization of 
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be built upon existing associations. The 
exact character of the organization can 
not be predicted with certainty at the 
present time. Whatever happens the 
best interests of our industry will be 
conserved if no more associations of the 
old kind should be established. Existing 
assoc should be united. Many 
obstacles will have to be removed, since 
no will forego its inde 
The head organization of the 
industry probably will be de 
veloped in the near future so that the 
union of the spinning and weaving as 
will be maintained. As the 
central organization of the whole cotton 
industry the Cotton Section of Federal 
\ssociations probably will wield the 
greatest influence, while the Cotton 
Section of the Federal Association olf 
Employers and Employes will merely 
be, as heretofore, of minor importance 
The future of the Federal Economi 
Board for Cotton is uncertain 


rations 


association 
pendence 
cotton 


sociations 


The question of whether the organiza 
tion shall take the form trust or 
whether the corporate entity of mem 
bers shall be continued is the most 
portant to be considered. The stand 
ardization of production with the object 


of a 


im 


increasing product and lowering cost 
will henceforth be more thar 
Probably this standardization 
will be accomplished by special organi 
zations or The latter may take 
the following forms: Consol 
dation of complete groups of spinning, 


necessary 


evel 


pools 
one of 
weaving and finishing plants; pooling ot 
interests by groups of spinning, or wea, 

ing or finishing plants for buying, manu 
facturing and selling, and distributing 
the profits in accordance with a fixed 
called production 
having as their principal object economy 


scheme; s\ unions 


and efhicienc n buving, selling and 
manufacturing. The latter plan has 
been used by certain other large indus 
tries than textiles with great success, it 
being known as the “ Ausschurs_ fii 


wirtschaftlich¢ Fertigung,” organized 


the German Engineers’ Associatiot 
(Verein Deutcher Ingenieure) in con 
nection with the Federal Ministry 
Economy. The establishment, however 
of such production unions is fraught 
with considerable difficulties in our in 
dustry. But these production unions 


will be necessary as it is not economical 
to continue to spin and weave th« 
ent large number of products in individ 
ual mills 


pres 


\ varied production involves 
South Germany thre« 
production unions have been organized, 
the mills purchasing raw materials co 
operatively, selling in common, and hav 
ing the kind of products to be manufac 
tured agreed upon by members. Such 
production union should eventually ar 
range for organization of the markets 
by cooperative arrangements with the 
dealers, or even by the establishment of 
their own stores. It must be 
stood that these ideas are not plans ripe 
for realization, but are merely subjects 
discussed by manufacturers 


waste In such 


under 


4 Typical New Corporation 
Special mention may be made of an 
amalgamation of importance in the Ger 
man textile industry that was organized 
along the latter lines. This is the Gebr. 
Simon-Vereinighte Textilwerk A. G 
Berlin, a joint stock company 
apital of 50,000,000 marks 


cerns intend to continue business in un 


with a 


Soth con- 


changed manner and keep their direc- 
staffs. The amalgamation is of 
great interest to the textile industry be- 
cause the firm of Gebr. Simon is the 
leading house in the wholesale cotton 


and linen goods trade. 


tional 
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STRONG yarn market, and indi- 
cations of a stronger market in 
the making was the situation that 
greeted the cotton yarn trade on 
turn of the year 1919-1920. Knitting 
were in demand, prices were 
g up, and knitters were really more 
ve buyers than were consumers otf 
r yarns. The pace was improving 
round, the firming up of price levels 
ing to quicken trading in general. 
rices were not standing still long 
igh in any one spot for buyers to 
ret more than a snap shot at values, 
4 then another step upward. The 
New York market was bullish, selling 
agents being agreed, for once, as re- 
is definitely higher figures ahead. 
reason for higher prices did not 
irb anybody for the reason that no- 
cared to discuss causes, and not 
consequences that might follow 
reach of established precedent were 
a thought. 
year 1920 entered, apparently 
the control of one idea; it was 
ed to break records and make 
‘rice history. The market for 
1919 had been slightly cloudy, but not 
sonable, and had buried any un- 
past. Whether the right of 
warranted the cracking on of 
to break all speed records or not, 
as forgotten in the great moment and 
yarn prices went joy riding on 
1 ywn hook. 
A Record Beginning 
January market was strong and 
on a constantly advancing level 
ilues crept higher and higher as 
th rce of phenomenal buying was 
By the middle of the month busi- 
had reached record proportions, 
any quarters, and was pronounced 
the most active session experienced in 
Early in January, regard- 
less of the objections of consumers, 
th ipward tendency was most ap- 
and for the time it was a race 
production and consumption. 
Forward contracts to the end of the 
were offered, and in instances re- 
by factors who had no lack of 
faith in the market but a natural cau- 
t hat forbid them selling into or be- 


ns 


many years. 


hetwec n 


the summer months. 
Anticipated Shortage 
‘I obsession of a possible shortage 
ns was urging buyers more than 
was sellers to the long look ahead, 


e competition to buy on counts 
24s was outrivalling the competi- 
sell. The going price for 2-20s 
ut 90-95c.; for 2-26s the mar- 
was $1.05-$1.10; and for 
s -ply, which was in a class by 
tseli, the trading price was $1.18 to 
20 with spinners reaching $1.25 to 
$1.35. Only the attitude of dealers who 
varns restrained the market from 
rapid advance. 
Sky the Limit 
he middle of January the busi- 
fered was of such unusual pro- 
s that it suggested unwarranted 
klessness on the part of consumers, 
r-confidence in a future that was 
transparent after all. The ulti- 
nsumer about this time was given 
isual consideration in market 
t, but received precious little at- 
from the boosters of higher 
es, although it was admitted he had 
the key to the situation, and only his 
pa to absorb high priced goods 


; 
and 


lw. lingness to do so constituted the 


ire 


e 


Record Cotton Yarn Prices Shattered 


Decline Also Makes Record 


as Unusual 


court of last resort that was to approve 
or blast with disapproval this sky-high 
price structure. 
Market Continues Strong 

It was understood that a difference of 
opinion existed as to the solidity and 
permanence underlying the existing state 
of things as early as Janyary, but the 
only way to escape from it was to re- 
tire—to shut up shop and quit. By the 
end of January weavers were easing up 
slightly so far as urgency was con- 
cerned. Their activity continued in a 
quieter way, and a growing demand for 
export, more especially in single yarns, 
was observed. The probability of a 
scarcity of merchandise was still a mar- 
ket obsession, so that buyers not infre- 
quently raised the ante uninvited when 
spinners showed reluctance in booking 
further business. At the close of Janu- 
ary as high as $1.00 was paid for 2-20s 
warps and skeins; 94 cents was paid for 
2-22s by the wire trade; and for 2-30s 
skeins and tubes $1.30 was the trading 
price, and $1.35 asked in some quarters 
by the mills. The January market for 





Closes 


York traffic was practically at a stand- 
still. It was evident, however, that 
business was slowing up before the 
storm interfered. The check on trading 
was not regarded as a disadvantage by 
those who considered the good health 
of the business as paramount, and who 
believed that a temporary lull was not 
only due but desirable. The decline in 
cotton futures and a stringency in money 
were held responsible for the falling off 
of general inquiry. Almost immediately 
there were rumors that current market 
quotations could be shaded in certain 
quarters where deliveries for the fol- 
lowing three months were possible, but 
on record failed to show this. 
Slowing Down 
The inquiry for 30s both carded and 


Year 


sales 


frame spun continued, but the yarns 
were not forthcoming, although $1.30 
was offered for ply yarns and high 


grade yarns were reported sold for $1.35 


For 40s two ply the going figure was 
$2.05 to $2.10 on a comparatively light 


demand, and singles of the same count 
were firm at $2.00. The market was 


as eo fyb GE AP? . Mei t os fT OCT AY KE 
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Me/ler Wares 


Price Range (1919-20) of Combed Peeler Warps and Delta Cotton 


carded cotton yarns closed strong but 
was to some extent traveling on its 
nerve. 


Inquiry Smaller 

The first week in February inquiry 
relaxed, weavers being less active buy- 
ers. This was regarded as the natural 
consequence ji the high speed of the 
previous mol. '1 ch could not be ex- 
pected to ccntinue indefinitely. Knitters 
continued active buyers when openings 
for delivery were satisfactory, which 
was not always the case, and a consider- 
able business was going unplaced be- 
cause of the impossibility of securing 
desired deliveries. The general buying 
was becoming more scattered in the 
case of forward contracts. Spots and 
nearby delivery were in demand suf- 
ficiently strong to give additional ad- 
vances in price, and as mill prices ruled 
the market advances were not slow in 
coming. 

The second week in February the 
market was buried in snow and in New 


(Cotton Prices by Stewart Bros. Cotton Co.) 


maintaining a firm front in the face of 
a receding demand. It had only to re- 
fer to the business of December and 
January to find sufficient why 
there should be a lull in February. 
Furthermore spinners were not feeling 
any necessity for further business 
mills had plenty to occupy them well 
into the summer and in instances as far 
as they really cared to go. Surplus 
yarns that came on the market the latter 
part of the month reflected a desire te 
do business promptly, even at more ac 
commodating figures,—a _ pot-boiling 
business to secure ready money 


reason 


as 


Transportation Worse 


Transportation delays had 
factor in business by the latter part of 
February, and the forwarding of small 
lots of yarns, as an expedient to keep 
mills running, in indi- 
cated how closely were 
aligned in forward buying to follow ac- 
tual consumption. Freight hindrance 


become a 


some instances, 


deliveries 


also 


affected possible offerings from 
dealers which were by no means as 
large as dealers themselves would have 
them if they could. The troubles of 
transportation taken in conjunction with 
forward that were falling be- 
hind in deliveries were giving rise to 
misgivings that were not openly men- 
tioned by the trade but made their ears 
acute to catch the early bearish rumors. 


Strong in March 

The initial week of March was prac- 
tically a hangover from February, with 
respect to going conditions; prices were 
firm and trading was scattered. When 
half the month was spent a quickening 
in inquiry was noted, and an actual in- 
crease in demand. If there were any 
doubts about the future position of 
yarns they were not given expression, 
far 


orders 


sO as eastern 
but rumors southern 
weakness would not down. 

Che market continued on a of 
75 cents for 10s single warps and skeins; 
78 to 80 cents for 10s 2 ply warps, and 
76 cents for skeins; 10s fram 


spinners were con 


cerned, ot price 


basis 


spun on 
cones held at 74-75 cents. More light 
was removing the shadows, that ob- 


scured a sharper outline of the market, 
as March drew to a close 

The trade was still aiming at the 
stars; the spoken opinion of individual 
tactors was the sky will be the limit 
unless the 1920 crop of fine cotton out- 
strips anticipation. Spinners were con 
fident and as independent as ever, not- 


withstanding openings to accommodate 


with 


more orders were showing 
mon frequency ; 


in price levels 


uncom- 


also a gradual slipping 


Increased Export Demand 
The demand for yarns for export had 
become a feature in early April. Eastern 
reports were that increased interest was 
evidenced by both weavers and knitters, 
but Western accounts were of uneasi- 
ness and uncertainty. The West sensed 
something down the wind that the East, 
less keen on the scent, had not detected. 
[his opinion of buyers shattered itself 
harmlessly on the attitude of spinners 
who stood out on a probable scarcity of 


most desired counts. After relaxing a 
little yarn prices had regained their 
previously high altitude, and certain 


dealers were said to be free buyers about 
Bothered by bad transporta 
tion, puzzled by a half-hearted disposi- 
tion on the part of buyers, but buoyed 
by an abiding faith in the strength of 


this time 


their own position, and well fixed for 
futures, spinners held firm to the end 
of April, even advancing prices several 
cents for nearby shipments over fall 
delivery. 


Unforeseen Happens 

Freight congestion grew worse during 
May, and buyers developed a what’s-the- 
use attitude toward business that was 
not able to get anywhere primarily be- 
cause the railroads were stalled, and 
every shipping medium was more or less 
inefficient 

By the end of May the market was 
in a trance, but listless as it was it was 
alive to repel any attempt to 
down One has only to 
d ounts of that period and com- 
them with present reports to see 
the soberest went astray. 
The market was standing pat. It was 
dull in May and dead in June but some- 
thing had happened outside the yarn 
spinners’ sphere of influence. The mar- 
ket went slack, then it lagged, and soon 
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it sagged, and the experts were all at 


Presto! 
rket. 


It had become a buyer’s 


The Market Breaks 


pinners were loath to accept the fall- 
off in business as indicating other 

a temporary reaction that would 
ct itself automatically after stock- 
ng and the summer holidays, but the 
king-up of business, and the conse- 
nt accumulation of yarns in dealers’ 
users’ hands so weakened the general 
ale that second-hands offered their 


lings more and more freely after 
first. Prices continued slipping on 
iarket that was flat and irregular 


becoming more irregular all during 
month of July. By the middle of 
ust it was impossible to interest 
rs in contract yarns at any price, 
a considerable share of filling-in 
and was being met by resales by con- 
rs. The general basis for south- 
arded yarns and hosiery cones was 
nts for 10s. 


Market Morale Broken 


ie stagnation in consuming trades 
slowed up the yarn business by the 
part of August, and spinners were 
ng seasoned excuses to explain the 
ysis that had so effectually crip- 


business. It was evident at this 
that basic confidence had taken 
Domestic consumers of yarn 


picking up such lots as their going 
imption demanded, and the depen- 
of the market, at the end of 
st, was the foreign demand. Ex 
rs, not so well acquainted with the 
es of the yarn market, depending 
ps on the general law of averages, 
ed the courage of inexperience that 
rash than wise. 


letimes more 


No Buyers 
trade was whistling to keep up 
urage in the dark, while business 
lull and prices slipping, during 
mber. The end of contract orders 
earer at hand, and no replacement 
ss. Prices at the end of Septem- 
vere supposed to be scraping bot- 
ad actually gone off 10 to 30 per 
iring the month, but the sagging 
t halt. The seeds of demoralization 
panic among weak 
and determined efforts to jetti- 
stocks got nowhere in the 
of buying. Prices could not fall 
ugh to catch up with buyers on 
in. Cotton dropped the limit of 
ts in a day the last Monday in 
ber and carried yarn prices off 
precarious perch in its downward 
There was no market basis as 
ver closed; all prices were ap- 
ate 


October Market Weak 
ktober’s record is of falling prices, 
rploxed spinners, and a feverish cotton 
ups and downs affected 
rices adversely if at all. Spinners 
ised to consider actual cost as a 
ng factor, and were accepting 
n the basis of their own neces- 


sprouting a 


rm 


whos¢ 


the moment. Curtailment was 
evidence as spinners became 
resigned to wait it out. The 

» x over prices had become a ted- 
us d discouraging affair and the 
ast of good money on useless tele- 


had little appeal: A firm offer 
1m allowed to get away on ac- 
The decline of prices 
month was considerable, 
speaking 15 to 20 per cent. from 
| figures of the previous month 
ercial yarns. 


The High and Low 
peak of 





price. 


the 


The actual knitting yarn 





prices was reached in May, taking the 
low figures at which sales were made. 
During this month dealers’ sales record 
10s at 76 cents; 14s at 78 cents; 16s at 
80 cents; 20s at 85 cents; 26s at 95 cents, 
and 30s at $1.05. In July this had given 
way to 65 cents for 10s; 72 for 
26s, and 80 cents for 30s. In Septem- 
ber and October the slump was demor- 
alizing. By the end of October, 20s, 25s, 
and 30s were sold at a uniform price of 
50 cents. 


cents 
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In November an unorganized market 
took what it could get. Approximate 
figures reached cents for 10s; 36 
cents for 26s, and as low as 32 cents 
for 30s. These figures were shaded a 
cent or two during December, and some 
reported at 
the 


> 
30 


sales reduc- 


tions, 


were greater 
} cama eee ket ; 

but approximate market as 
the year ended was 28 cents for 10s and 
32 cents for For 16s, 32 


30s. cents was 


paid, and 20s and 26s were 33 and 35 
cents respectively 


Finer Yarns Reach Extremes 


Opening at Abnormal Prices, 
Revisions Were Most Radical 


ROM one the othe: 

the brief description of the market 
during 1920 for combed peeler and met 
cerized 


extreme to 


After opening the 
with what appeared to be an insatiable 
demand which constantly advancing 
prices refused to check, the market grad 
ually subsided from the high peak when 
the demand ceased, apparently 
by its own weight and the consequent! 
ever mounting prices. In time demand 
was conspicuous by absence and i1 
this manner, high 

gradually, and then rapidly until nearly 
everything which had been gained 
ing the previous year had been entirely 


yarns. yeal 


broken 


its 


prices fell, at first 


lur- 


lost, and prices approached a normal 
basis 
Year Opens High 

The close of 1919 found fine comb: 
peeler yarns still enjoving an unprece 
dented demand which producers four 
difficult to satisfy. Prices already had 
reached unheard-of levels. There wer 
few offerings for nearby deliveries, and 
as a consequence values became 
pletely nominal. The same situation ex 
isted in mercerized yarns. Both spin 
ners and processers were well ked 
ahead and there appeared to nothit 
which would check th: upward m 
ment. This condition was carried 
into January. The market maintained 
its firm position, with indications 
sull further advances under the pres 
sure of a steady demand. Son pir 
ners were sold ahead as fat is Ma 
with others beyond this point. Both ph 
and single varns were strongly mair 
tained, and in time single varns began 
show indications of further advances 
Many users when they were unable to 
secure deliveries of ply yarns endeavored 
to use single yarns where it was pos 
sible. However, those spinners in a 


position to make ply yarns preferred to 
turn their energies in that direction, be 
cause of the better profit offered. This 
resulted in added ngle 
yarns, that these prices approached 
very cl sely to those quoted for ply 


strength 


to Si 


so 


Prices Continue to Advance 


under this 
to advance all along the line. 
tors admitted they 


Prices pressure continues 
Many fa 
sometimes wondered 
how long this situation could be main 
tained, but they had to admit ther: 
nothing apparently in sight which would 


check the upward march. As nearby d 


was 


liveries became less available, actual 
business became decidedly scattered be 
cause of the lack of any yarns to sell 


Spinners in instances sold ahead to Jul 


hut others were mort 


booking 


conservative when 


it came t these distant con 
mitments 

By Februarv it 
ually buyers were becoming chary 
the extreme prices asked for goods madi 


from high priced combed and mercer- 


was noted that grad 


ot 





ed varns. Some of them held up their 
orders in an effort to secure lower qu 
ations, and began to mark time. Thi 
keen edge of the demand for yarns then 
began to appear dull. When silk yarn 
prices began to show signs of a decline 


this situation wou 


it was thought that | 
have some effect upon mercerized yarns, 
the extrem 
tor silk had caused many 


inasmuch as prices asked 
) turn toward 
substitute With the 
1 

slowing up of demand for these 
halted for 


mercerized as a 


VaTns 


the market breathing spell 


} 


and to await further development 
There were still many factors who ex 
pressed the strongest confidence in th 
market for these combed and mercerized 
rns, and felt that the halt was merel 
np 
Buyers Fairly Covered 
wever, in March, the demand wa 
1 lacku S rmer punch, es 
pecially for yarns below 60s. Apparent 
buyers were covered sufficiently for the 
needs Mercerizers were not buying 


“ye ‘a ; 
now, and this naturally resulted in very 
limited activity. With no part 
ftering 


( ular 


stock lot 


appearance with 


prices somewhat below prevailing quota 


tions. These evidently came from man 
able to sell 


somethit 


t 


urers who, not being 


rae 


ntint quit Manufacturers of knit 
goods who could not book orders fo1 
mercerized lines, began to experiment 
with gra arns in an effort to secure 
orders There were occasional signs 
that there might be a revival of inter 
est, but these proved to be hopeless 
Many of the larger eastern spinner 
showed no signs of being affected by the 
dull market and continued to maintain 
their prices. However, as the market 
showed no real signs of reawakening, 


soft spots began to make their appear 
Efforts were made here and ther: 
to effect an adjustment in prices to meet 


ance. 


the situation. Both gray and mercerized 


yarns became unsettled. The quantitic 
ffered for resale tended to render it 
difficult to decide exactly where prices 
stood The ntinued high price and 
the comparative scarcity of staple cot 
ton caused many spinners, especially in 
the eastern mills, to hold strongly t 
their position 

Nevertheless the beginning of summer 
found no business worth mentioning 


As one factor declared, appeared as 
if many manufacturers had bought for 
early delivery in order to insure | 


for their later needs, fearing a shortage 





of produ 1. In other words, a nine 
months’ supply was taken in si onths 
deliveries Whateve th real causé 
there was no real interest in yarns on the 
part of vers. The frequent offer 
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xn 
~ 


ings of stock lots trom manuiacturers 
and other sources, seemed to indicate 
that these factors already had more 


~ it 


showed occasional bright spots 


yarns than they required. Single yarns 
\s time 
went on, spinners began to get 
for delayed deliveries, or els« 
instructions 


requests 
shipping 
rely 


were lacking ent 


Purchases at Irregular Prices 


By midsummer the situation became 
such that dealers admitted that if a 
“ 
real buyer appeared who showed the 


slightest sign of interest, they would see 
that he did not get away without mak 
ing a purchase. With the entire ton 
yarn market in the doldrums, mbed 
and mercerized yarns were quietest fea 
ture on the list. Mercerized yarns are 
showing only occasional signs actiy 
ity These came from manutacturers 

specialties, such as infants’ hosiery 
upholstery oods, ete 

The close of the summer and_ the 
opening of the tall months witnessed ne 
mprovement ot any consequence. Prices 
were entirely nominal, and depended en 
tirely upon circumstances surrounding 
each limited transaction. Interest of a 
scattered nature was shown in. singel 
yarns, with 18s quoted around 75 t 
80c, whereas in January they had beer 
around $1.18; or 30s at $1.00, having 
declined trot $1.45 to $1.60 With 1 
develop inv moment in the ce 
nand = for lv varns prices continued 
heir steady decline, and toward the lat 
il egal o decline with increasin 
rapidity The large stock lots on the 
market were at all times an adverse 
tactor against any recovery in both gray 
and mercerized yarns Many deal 
were tree ft idmit they really did not 
know what the actual market prices were 
on various yarns. It all depended upot 
what they could get, or what they were 
will to accept 

By the tn December came, thi 
market showed no signs of recovery, and 
as a result prices continued to reced 
still further. Actual interest was. still 
scattered on mercerized yarns. Single 
combed yarns showed some interest, and 





prices in instances were better than fo1 
ply yarns. Some little interest appeared 
on coarser counts such as 30s to 40s for 
mercerizers, Who apparently did not have 
as great a stock on hand of thes« imns 
as they had of finer 50s and 60s two-ply 
With keen competition, however, for tl 
limited business, prices naturall 
held down 
The following prices represent the 
price ranges of representative qualities 
of combed peeler and mercerized yarn 
during the year 1920 
Combed Peeler Yarns 
2/4 60s ( 
J $ 664% a“ 0 { ” 
Fel y ( i “a m0 4 “ai ) 
Marct 0 é Gi ‘ Dr 
Ap 2.404 ) 0@ { 4 
M ) 23.4 { { 
| ) 2.50@ ( q 
Ju D2 ) 2.1 m2 ) ) 
Au 1 ‘a 00 \@2 ) 
Ser ) l v1 ) 
October 0.85@0.9 1 @1 1 i ) 
November O.7T5 @O.85 0.9 | “ 
Decen 0 @0.65 0.85@0.9 
Mercerized Yarns 
Januar $3.00 $4.00 $5.90 
February 1 1.10 1 
March 3.00 4.00 
April 2.90 3.8 ‘ 
Ma 80 2 2 § 
Ju ) 2.70 10 
) 2.40 
‘ 1.50 1.75 
Septembe 1.50 1.70 2.25 
October 1.35 1.50 2.00 
November 1.10 1.25 1.50 
December 0.90 1.10 1.45 
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Southern Cotton Yarn Co.. Inc. 


1 Madison Avenue “ fe New York City 
Providence, R. I. Office: 1136 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
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( together in the promotion of their 


cor’mon interests, and they are able in 
thc persons of their selected representa- 
ti to take broad views of policy. I 
c ss to a desire to stress strongly 
this point of broad and long views in 
nat onal, international and_ industrial 
n rs. It means advancement and 


pr ress. 

1e man of narrow vision—and there 
are plenty of them everywhere—is the 
r var to progress and to mutual co- 
operation. Often he cannot look beyond 
wn mill or his own town, or at most 
wn section of the trade. I have 
hel for many years that a great indus- 
try like cotton can only be managed 
successfully through vicissitudes by be- 
ing dealt with as an industry, and not 
in interests of individual concerns. 
Fir it must be organized nationally, 
an then internationally. It is impos- 
sible for any one with such an experi- 
enc’ as I have had not to realize the 
necessity for this. 
The Interdependence of Nations 
[his is the larger ‘issue, with its 
healthy effect on international policy. 
It e more emphasizes the basic fact 
that nations are dependent on each 
othe There are no hidden agreements 
ret diplomacy, which have already 
done incalculable harm to the world and 
lrenched it in blood. What is aimed at 

spirit of co-operation among the 


S and the peoples. The delegates 
at these gatherings are neither politi- 
cians nor representatives of any Gov- 
nt. They are plain business people 
elected in the ordinary way by their fel- 
lov They really represent nations in 
a far more correct sense than the poli- 
ticians and diplomats, and what they say 
and do is of vital importance, and carries 
weight among the people who count. 
The International Value of the Cotton 
Congress 

The Cotton Congress is a wonderful 
agency for international co-operation. 
It is equally as wonderful for its wide- 
spread educational value, and on this 
particular point I have always laid stress 
from the first. There is the initial point 
that almost all the cotton-growing and 
manufacturing countries in the world 
are cither members of the International 
Federation or co-operate with it. They 
bring to the meetings all that is known 
in the world up to that time about cot- 
ton, and this information is afterwards 
embodied in reports which are printed 
in all the important languages and cir- 
culated in every land. About twenty of 
these reports have already been pub- 
lished, and I have reason to know from 
the correspondence which has resulted 
that they have exercised a wide and 
deep influence on the industry. 

American Idealism 

The American citizen is a lover of 
high ideals, and on such questions as 
international amity, brotherhood, co- 
operation and education he is usually in 
iull agreement with the best thought of 
Eur 3ut he is also a keen business 
man, and on this strictly practical ques- 
thor the membership of the Interna- 
tor Cotton Federation he naturally 
asks what benefits he will derive from 
J 


1 ropose to offer a few suggestions 
lor Ss consideration, and will begin 
With one which is excellently illustrated 
by the cotton position at the outbreak of 
War in 1914, 
A Cotton Reserve 

As chairman of the International Cot- 

‘on F deration, one of the many things 
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Federation’s Founder Favors Affiliation 
(Continued from page 184) 


which occupied my attention from the 
first year of holding office was to secure, 
as far as possible, an even balance of 
the raw material between the lean and 
the full years, the poor crops and the 
abundant crops. I thought the matter 
out carefully, and came to the conclu- 
sion that the best thing to do would be 
to obtain a reserve of cotton from the 
product of the good years to make up 
for the years when the crop was inade- 
quate for manufacturing purposes. The 
ideal time for bringing this scheme into 
operation came when war broke out. 
America had grown the largest crop on 
record, and Germany and Austria had 
ceased to count as consumers. In the 
previous years the price of raw material 
then ruled high on account of scarcity. 
I suggested to the British and_ the 
United States Governments that they 
should buy the cotton usually required 
for the enemy countries and store it in 
the interests of the growers and con- 
sumers. I further suggested that it 
would be well to employ the people who 
usually handled the crop. No action was 
taken. What was the result? The eco- 
nomic pressure for shortening the war 
which might have been brought to bear 
was not exercised. Supposing only a 
year of the world war had been saved, 
look what it would have meant in hu- 
man lives and in a reduced war debt. 
The immediate result was that cotton 
fell from 714d. to 4d. per pound, caus- 
ing enormous loss to every one engaged 
in the industry, the growers, it was esti- 
mated, losing about £90,000,000, 
American cotton has since risen 
£10 to £90 a bale. 
for the 
serve. 
The Effect of a Cotton Reserve 

Supposing my suggestion had been 
carried into effect, what would have 
happened? Let us look a little closer 
into the circumstances. In the first 
place, the supply of the raw material 
would have been stabilized to some ex- 
tent. A reserve of cotton of between 
three and four million bales would have 
been packed and stored under Govern- 
ment control. By liberating portions at 
proper times, gambling in the raw mate- 
rial would either have been rendered 
powerless or considerably checked. 
America still remembers the Sully epi- 
sode. This suggestion was followed 
with regard to the crops of India and 
Egypt, which were under the control of 
the British Government, and it had the 
partial effect anticipated. But the United 
States supplies five-eighths of the cotton 
used in the world, and as its Govern- 
ment did not co-operate, the scheme was 
not completely successful. 

It is understood that the action taken 
by the American Government — the 
United States then being neutral—was 
in order to avoid international friction. 
This result, however, was not attained. 
The neutral European countries were 
not rationed according to their require- 
ments, although these requirements were 
actually published in the statistics issued 
by the International Cotton Federation. 
The neutral countries bought so much 
that they were able to supply enemy 
countries with raw materials not only 
to provide clothing, but also what was 
necessary for the manufacture of explo- 
sives. This action seriously prolonged 
the war. 


and 
from 
We are still waiting 
establishment of a cotton re- 


Difficulties of Governments 
I can sympathize with the Govern- 
ments; they were in a most difficult po- 


sition at the time, and doubtless acted in 
the way they considered was for the 
best; but they were to blame in not giv- 
ing more consideration to the advice of 
those who, they knew, had for many 
years studied the cotton industry both 
from its national and _ international 
standpoint. There has been far too much 
on the part professional politicians 
of keeping the practical men of the 
world at arm’s length and deciding upon 
matters of vital importance without hav- 
ing the necessary knowledge as to the 
effect of such 
there has been 


f 
ot 


decisions, and further 
interference in matters 
which ought to have been dealt with in 
consultation with the men who were re- 
sponsible for the 
staple industries. 
The Industrial Council 

In England there existed an Industrial 
Council, equally representative of capital 
and and which could have ren- 
dered invaluable service at the outbreak 
of war in 1914, but it was entirely ig- 
nored. Unwise State interference with 
industry has worked untold. mischief, 
especially in industrial conflicts. In such 
conflicts practical men, representing capi- 
tal and labor, are the only arbitrators 
who can be trusted to arrive at a lasting 
peace. When industry settles its own 
quarrels, it thinks not of the next morn 
ing, but of next year and the year after 
It understands its own situation, and its 
settlement 


management of great 


labor, 


must be a settlement in fact 
as well as on paper. 

If all sections of the American cotton 
industry from the grower to the manu 
facturer had been well organized in 1914, 
had acted in unison and had formed an 
integral part of the International Cotton 
Federation, probably their influence 
would have been powerful enough to 
avert or to modify considerably the dis 
turbance in the world’s cotton trade oc 
casioned by the elimination of the two 
large cotton-consuming countries A 
great wealthy and world-wide industry 
like that of cotton, efficiently organized 
on international lines, is a factor which 
even the strongest governments should 
take carefully into account. 

International Solution of Difficulties 

The present problems and difficulties 
which now trouble the industry must 
also be solved internationally. We- are 
passing at the moment through a tempo- 
rary period of depression which rather 
tends to 


obscure the main issues, but 
when the depression lifts—and already 
I see more cheerful indications—impor 


tant questions affecting wages, hours of 
labor, finance, general shortage, high 
prices and the relations of capital and 


labor will have to be faced in earnest 
all over the world. Many of those 
things are complicated by local or na 
tional considerations, but in the main 


they are common to every country, and 
could be dealt with on an international 
basis. 
The Question of Wages 
As I have pointed out on another o 

casion, all wages’ questions, for instance, 
are fundamentally international ques 
tions, and the only satisfactory settl 


ment will be that which has a wide 
international basis. This is a matter 
which ought to interest closely the 


American employer, and upon which his 
advice and co-operation would be most 
valuable to employers of other coun- 
tries. It is well known that employers 
in different countries are often deterred 
from giving effect to such important 
proposals as profit-sharing and other 
methods of giving workers a monetary 
interest in an industry by consideration 
of the effect it will have elsewhere. In 
these circumstances does it not become 
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apparent that we require an interna- 
tional scheme which will take into ac- 
count the varying conditions in different 
countries, and establish a fair rate of 
wages, so that there should be no unfair 


competition for trade? 
Working Hours 

England and America already have 

agreed on the question on the hours to 

be worked in the mills by the operatives. 

Che forty-eight hours’ week is now the 


rule in both in 


countries normal times, 
and it is understood that other nations 
will soon adopt similar hours. There is 


also a general agreement among cotton- 


using nations on the question of 
time 


short 
This system of working has served 
well in the past, and has been accepted 
as the most ready and efficient expedient 
for dealing with the crises through 
which from time to time the cotton trade 


has to pass. Other international textile 


industries, notably the linen industry, 
ire following the lead of the cotton in 
dustfy in this respect 
Industrial Tribunals 
\t the end of 1919 T pointed out as 


the result of a survey of the industrial 


situation throughout the world that the 
two-fold eminent features were unrest 
and a general feeling that every nation 
ought to have as part of the equipment 
of the State 
will be able 


some which 


to arbitrate impartially upon 
industrial disputes and prevent the out- 


organization 


break of strikes and lockouts \s the 
result of the events of 1920, both in the 
United Kingdom and in the United 
States, I am more than ever confirmed 
in these views Every civilized nation 
is at present feeling that the lock-out 
and the strike are methods of violence 


belonging to a state of industrial evolu- 
tion through which the world should 
pass as quickly as possible. 

Force No Remedy 
an be no real gain to either the 

the workman by settling 
hy appeals to force. The 
strike and the lock-out involve a stop- 
page of production, which means a tem- 
porary denial to the world of the com- 
modities and 


There « 
employer o1 


differences 


manufactures of 
stands in great need, and it 


which it 
is plain to 
the most elementary student of industry 
that they 
at large 


are a dead loss to the people 
at all times, and that the gains 
if the disputants themselves are illusory 

In the foregoing observations the o1 
ganization I had in mind for settling 
disputes and abolishing strikes was the 
Industrial Council, alluded to, 
which through my advocacy was formed 
by the British Government in 1911. 
High hopes were entertained as to the 
services this body would render in the 
cause of industrial peace. 
son, which never been 
explained, this body was only utilized to 
a limited the war, and 
notwithstanding the considerable indus- 
trial that has ‘since 
has not been utilized at all. 
that 
one, 


already 


For some rea 
however, has 


extent before 


unrest occurred it 
Still, events 
the idea is the only 
and it is a matter of 
deep satisfaction to me that the United 
States, Italy, Belgium and Switzerland 
have copied it in their schemes for 
avoiding industrial strife. It is another 
example of the international in 


have shown 


satisfactory 


idea 
industry. 


As formed in the United Kingdom, 
the Industrial Council consisted of a 
body of representatives of the chief 


organizations of capital and labor, able 
to bring to bear on any dispute an inti- 
mate knowledge of the conditions of any 
specific industry. The essence of the 
Council was that the control of industry 
should remain in the hands of men di- 
rectly associated with industry. It had 
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nited support of the best minds in 
anks of both employers and em- 
|, and in my opinion it was the 
perfect instrument of conciliation 
1as yet been brought into operation 

the brief period in which the 
nment allowed it to work it 
results, and it 
example of the policy | 


ed some excellent 


anothe1 





so often advocated in industrial 
s—leave the matter in the hands 
who control and understand in 
and beware of bureaucrats and 


strial councils thus form a part 
iternational idea in industry and 
towards 


rnational yements 


co-operation generally. It has 
privilege to be associated with 
international move 


those 


the greatest 


the world has ever secn 
with cotton and with agriculture 
the industries which supply 
d clothing, the necessaries 

The International Cotton Fed 


owed its birth to Lancashire, and 


AT 


prim 


rom an act of economic inte 
ilism. History has a trick of re 
tself, and there are certain sim 
n the cotton situation today 
se ruling in 1904 
Shortage of Raw Material 
the ereat problems Ol the 1 


the 
ww the position is eased by the 
the fact that 
textile machin 


shortage of raw material, 
and by 
the 
European countries outside Eng 


| When 


iS been 
world 1s 


trade, 


portion ot 


seriously damaged 
the 
problem will again assum 


th xtile machinery 


| the 


mportance, 


ot 


unless proper steps 


area of cultiva 
adopted in 


ken to extend the 


d better methods art 


e and harvesting the cotton crop 
umber of vears I have advocated 
ed selection and improved culti- 
the 


the use o resources O| 


and imvention 


Curtailing Cotton Production 


rather 





disquieting, however, t 


this article s being completed 


dk s( ription ol 


the plans which 


= rican Cotton Association has 
: carry out the decision of a 
n held at \lLemphis on Decem 

Sth, 1920. This follows on 

decrees concerning the culti- 

ttor issued by the evp 

rnment, which caused consid 

in Lancashire The law 

irea of each estate to be cul- 

oUtol 1921, to one third of 

n the general lines of legis 

reed previous years.” It 


been officially explained, how 





udging by the experience of 

= { s decision is unlikely to produce 
z siderable reduction in the yield 
= otton crop It is added that 
= Curzon (the British Foreign 
_ s advised that the relatively 

ol cotton s “of itself likely 

t the restriction of the area 

Nat crop to an extent at least as 

is that envisaged }y the pr 


the 
The Memphis Convention 
Memphis Convention 
sentative 
te, and it 


new law 

is stated to 
nearly every cot- 
decided, according to 
that the area 
must not be 
the 1920 
decisions 


of 
Spapel reports, 
otton next season 


an fitty per cent of 
been many 
sort in the past, but Lancashire 
es that if 
ve at the 
the area 
ibly 
ute 


here have 








not 7c 


the next 


prices are 
opening of 
under cotton will be 
reduced. The restriction 


novel. It is proposed to 
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make the bankers active the 
new policy, and the bankers are asked 
to do a good deal. Whether they will 
not remains to be seen. They 
are to enforce compliance with the pol 
icy by refusing to grant credits to those 


agents oO 


do it or 


who do not restrict outputs, and on the 
other hand they to make the 
essary advances to those who carry out 


are nec 
the policy 

The Fall 
received a 
leading American cotton 
that a world-cotton should 
be called without delay to deal with the 
out of the fall in the 


in Price 


1 have message from a 


grower urging 


conterence 


situation 
of the fibre 


arising 


price and the threatened 50 
per cent reduction in the acreage unde 
cotton next season. Cotton has fall 
a long way below the cost of produ 
tion, and the inevitable result is 
to be a curtailment of the a 9 ( 
voted to cotton. | have ntende 
many years that cotton is a com 
which, if properly packed ands 
can be kept for years with 
tion, and a similar recommet 
that which | made at the out il 
war—that the surplus cotton sho 
taken over by the Gover 
ested should I ud pte 
would save the situatiot | 
not taken, we shall have a repe 
what occurred in the eat la 
war, When American cotton f¢ 
7) 7 to 4d, Invol Ine all 1 
heavy losses, and subsequefttly ris 
45d increasing the price of the world’s 
cotton crop by 1,000 mill 
sterling, and raising enormous! the 
price of clothing 
The Shortage in 1903-04 

The raw material shortage 1903 
and 1904, and at that period we were 
more dependent on the United States 
than we are todav—brought the trade 
in’ England and Europe generally to 
the danger point Ihe United States 
manufacturers will remember that the 
position was rendered more acute by 
Sully’s) gambling operations it was 
evident in Lancashire that there was 
not enough American cotton to enabl 
us to continue our then working week 
ot 55! hours, and a speedy remed 
had to be found \ mass meeting oj 
emplovers and operatives over which | 
presided was held in Manchester, and 
it was unanimously agreed to reduce the 
working hours from 55 to 40 a week 


Both capital and labor willingly sub 
mitted to the sacrifices involved, and 
these sacrifices saved the cotton indus 
try of the world, the cotton speculators 
on the American market being defeated 


The Birth of the International Cotton 
Federation 

Out of this action arose the Inte 

national Cotton Federation Phe joint 

conference had been in communication 


with the American and European cotton 


spinners and a_representative of the 


French cotton industry was also present 


It was felt that if similar circumstances 


} 1 


internationa dy 


\n appt al to the 


happe ned all 


would 


aalli 


be necessary 


British Government to summon a con 
ference of the cotton spinners of the 
world proving unavailing, the [English 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations, in conjunction with th 


Swiss Association, summoned a prelim 


inary conterence o! foreign representa 


tives. This met at Zurich in May, 1904 
and it is interesting to note that when 


the Congress was resumed after the war 
Zurich the 1920 meet 
ing. 1 was president at the 
first meeting, remaining for 
eleven years, and in 1905, the Interna 
tional Cotton Federation was definitely 


was selected for 


elected 


in ofhee 





unded, with the headquarters in Mat 
cheste1 

Now, what has the Federation ac 
tually accomplished, what has it done 
that it should receive the whole-hearted 
support of the American cotton trade 
Reviewing the first six vears’ labors 
1911, I pointed out that among the mat 
importa vatters dealt with were 1 
Following 

1. The expans t preser 

n fields, a ) ew to | idet 
ng tl Saint cugis i ite 
erial, the op . one nina 
iny pa tl d wi h his 

1 ( | th s ces 

201 s cul 

Lt 1 
eas aa 
erat S 
XN S h é ( the 


\l ‘ ( ms 


t het i 

Phe | S ] i eel 
S LOL and othe nes 

( \ s hee ta re 
uae ere orid’s 

1 Str\ Witl { the 

sup 1 t st er 

Ones that the United 
"States India v \ ind othe ot the 
older tton-] | Inge count have 
efforts bee stant made to bring 
before the growers the need tor al 1 
creased supply that in the tropical 
olonies- of all the eavrre pean nations, 
wherever cotton can be grown profit 
ably and on a commercial basis, the In 
ternational lederation has encouraged 
the work. In India the cotton crop was 


raised from three million 


million bales in about ten vez 


SIX 
European Delegations to the States 





In the United States international 
propaganda work did much to. effe 
improvements thus—in 1906 a Lanea 
shire private estigation mmiss 
which I organized ted the ot 
growing states twick rst at the plant 

« season. and th th nicl 
ne Mat suggeestic S ere mad 
to the treatment f the se the selecti 

the seed, and tl handling of the 

crop h I] ‘ whe | 
headed ar 1 Lele i 1 
America and attended a Conferenes 
\tlanta, we saw 1600 Ss trave 

he n-& state th 

had ilreat Ce take 

« é } It us vea 
Experiment arms had estab 
lished for th purpose ¢ demonstrat 
the increase of vield that can be secured 
by seed selection and scienti method 
of cultivation. In 1912 | led a simila 
international delega 1 throug! ( 
Nile Detla 

Work Still to Be Done 

\I h \ s 1 Hs he ed 
erat od now that it has thor 

ugh] resumed its act tie atter the 
wal Here and there, through this 
sketch I have indicated some of the 
points requiring attention One of the 
most important is that steps should be 
taken to have as many areas of cultiva 
tion as possible, and these widely distrib 
uted, so that the manufacturer may not 


be dependent upon the yield in any pat 


ticular part The question of better 


utm< 


roe YY 
St rader to secu 


importance In 
better handling of the crop, [ have cor 
stantly urged that the 


ot American cotton is absolutely 


improved. baling 


Nee 


essary, and that by increasing the det 
sity ot the packing of American cotton 
millions of “pounds sterling would b 


saved every vear. It is well known that 


\merican cotton is much 
methods adopted by ther 
otton-growing 


The Nn 


countries 


there are the general questions 
attecting industry as a whole, which 
uble the world at the present. time 
ind which the Federation must tak 
a part | have particularly in) mind 
questions nance and the relations 
vetween capital and labor 1 think 
ider basis than anything vet attempt 
has been mad Both these dithculti 
attect every nation. It is for that rea 
son that both should be met; partici 
larly ins ar as the cotton industi oO 
he world is concerned by international 
on 


Industrial Co-Partnership 


rder to find a Wav out 1 Ste 
ested a few months ag when the 
peratives applied or al advances 1 


ages that any 


nerease due to them 1 
uture, outside compensation for the 
increase in the cost of living, should 
x” given and accepted in the shape of a 
monetary interest in the business. This 
proposal received much support fron 


British industry generally, but it was 
not accepted by the cotton trad Still 
t promises to foree its way to the tront 
as a remedy very intelligent persor 


recognizing that the plan in existence 


of granting advances of weekly wages 
keeps us in a vicious circle, in) which 
every advance to the workers means 
higher price to the consumers Phis 


demand furthe 


Under 


SCV ¢ ral 


again Causes a tor a 


nerease ot wages proposal 


my 


I contend there are distinct ad 
Capital would be found, the 
would be kept 


the operatives would be raised to 


antages 


workers’ interest secure 


a pot 


( influence in’ the industry, and 
uld have been possible to Save the 
nsumer much of the increase of price 

resulting from an advances week] 

VaAveCS 
lhese. then. are ome of the interna 
nal su estions which | offer for the 
1 lerat e engaged n the 

American cotton trade, in order that 

he should take i lose interest th 

International Federation Last « ill 
must impress upon them, the impor 

e of two. things The first the 

te necessity of thorough orgam 

n ot all branches of the \merical 

lusti The second, 1s a necessit 1 

hev wish to attain success, of always 
taking the long and the broad ( 

Organization t be done properly re 
res, as I have said betore, patict 

ind) perseverance, and = speaking ron 

in experience © over lortv vears © 


ic work. | thoroughly realize its dit 

ficultv, but it has | 
s well done, it brings its 
When | 

the Master 

the 


seventeen 


to be done, and 


own reward 
was appointed president of 
Federation 


sixteen Or 


Cotton Spinners 


membership embraced 


million spindles; when I left 


t there were forty-five million spindles 


It was a slow 
dent 
petus given 1s still going on 


to be 


process, lor l wa pres 


for twenty-one vears, but the im 


Educating 


an industry has also done, and 


one. of the hardest things to inculcate is 
that there is no hope whatever of any 
vreat industry being managed through 


ts vicissitudes except by managing it as 
have 
lone time 


hammering 
The 1 


an industry I been 


n that idea for a 
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Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


Hosiery Yarns 20s to 30s on cones 


TOLAR & HART 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
SELLING AGENTS 
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BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILL 


TAYLORSVILLE COTTON MILL COMPANY 


Real Double Carded Cotton Yarns 


For the Knitting Trade 
MILLS 


Taylorsville Cotton Mill Company 
24s/1 to 30s/1I on cones 
Liledoun Manufacturing Company 
24S/1 to 30S/T on cones 
Miller Manufacturing Company 


32s/1I to 40s/I on cones 


Sales Office 


606 LAFAYETTE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THOS. PARK, Selling Agent 
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ternational movements that have now 
rking for over sixteen years to 

th the provision of the main nec- 
essaries Of life—food and clothing— 
en conducted with the utmost 

and their work which was in- 

with by the war has now been 

sumed. The international organiza- 
the workers have been 

cI longer than those already re- 
o and at a recent Congress held 

jon at which 27,000,000 workers 


estab- 
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were represented it was reported that 
a great feature of this remarkable gath- 
ering was that 
war, the utmost 
The utilization to the full of such or- 
ganizations as these, form the most se- 
cure basis for a League of Nations and 


notwithstanding the 
cordiality pre 1 


vaile¢ 


it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
forthcoming World Cotton Conference 
which is to be held in England next 


June will further help the consumma- 
tion of a practical League of Nations 


The Federation’s Object and History 


(Continued from page 185) 


yn to Atlanta in 1907, and sent 
ition to Egypt in 1912. A small 
sion is proceeding to Brazil in 


{arch next. 
Subjects Dealt With 
The subjects which are of common in- 


the industry of the world are 
In the first instance we deal 
witl supply of the raw material and 
with cotton growing in all parts of the 
yorld, wherever it can be carried out 
mmercial basis. The Interna- 
ederation is not handicapped by 


limitations and surveys the 

st of supply from a broad in- 
al point of view. It was for 

this reason that the International Fed- 
ra took a prominent part in the 
\tlanta Conference, and I feel that, had 


\merica been an early member, more 
ttent would have been given to the 
tension and improvement of the cul- 
ation of cotton in the United States 
America. Every cotton user, whether 

s in the United States or in any 
ther untry must recognize that the 
pply of cotton of the world is finally 
nant factor. I emphasize the 

t the European cotton manufac- 

rs are not in the least hostile to the 
n farmer in the United States of 
; on the contrary they recognize 
merican cotton rules all other 
and that it is most essential that 
two sections should understand each 
I ll. We desire amicable rela- 
th the American producer and 

ll times ready to give him a fair 
However, it must be acceded 


— 


tton different from that grown 

he United States of America is 
to some consumers; in fact, 

U. S. A. have, during the last few 
Ars reased their consumption of 


tton and they have recognized 
of research work undertaken 
connection with Egyptian and 
tton by awarding me the silver 
the National Association of 
lanufacturers for my reports 
cottons, honor which I 
preciated. 
Another subject to which attention 
given is that of “ Methods of 
tion;” examples of existing 
ns are given to those members 
to strengthen their own and 
the experiences of the differ- 
ations are exchanged. The 
Sstion of cotton yarn contracts has 
liscussed and international courts 
‘arbitration for the settlement of yarn 
icloth disputes have been established. 
estions which have come up at 
meetings are damping cotton, 
tt weicht contracts, ginning, -market- 
: of cotton, trade marks, cotton bills 
lading, schemes for regulating the 
tton supply, etc. 
International Cotton Statistics 


—an 


_The International Cotton Federation 
‘as, for the last 14 years, issued statis- 

Sof the cotton mill stocks and con- 
sumptic 


These are recognized through- 
ut the world as the most reliable com- 


pilation of the kind, the basis of the 
figures being supplied by each individual 
spinner in the different countries, and 
I venture to say that no other organ- 
ization or even Government office has 
the machinery for obtaining so quickly 
this information. This system. of col 
lecting information can easily be ex 
tended in many other directions, as was 
shown with regard to factory legisla- 
tion in connection with compilation dealt 
with at our last Congress. (Reference 
is invited to the Official Report of the 
10th International Cotton Congress). 
Membership 

Membership is given only to assox 
tions of cotton spinners and 
turers. Individual firms are not ad 
mitted. The annual levy at present is 
1/100th of a penny per spindle and '4d 
per loom, plus 50 per cent, or in Amer 
can currency roughly 2'4 cents 100 
spindles and .56 cents (slightly n 
than half a cent) per loom—a mere trifle 
to the individual concern. 

An entrance fee of the same amount 
as the first annual levy is payable, but 
with a view to showing the desire of 
the International Committee of 
America as a member, it 


la 
manufa 


per 


having 
was decided 
that no entrance fee should be charged, 
provided the affiliation took place within 
the near future. 
No Compulsion 

Membership in the International Fed 
eration not make an association 
or a firm liable to fines for not adopting 
a measure that may have been decided 
upon. If an affiliated association co1 
siders that the effect of any recommen- 
dation would he detrimental to the in 
terests of its 


does 


members, such association 
is not compelled to carry out that rec- 
ommendation. 
cite that years ago the 
ommended the working 
short time, but only those to 
measure seemed desirable conformed to 
it. There can be no question of 
pulsory restriction of trade 


As an example, I may 
committee reé 


ot organized 


whom this 


com 


Center of Dissemination of Reports, Ete. 
The International Federation offices 
are the centre for the dissemination of 


reports on all kinds of topics concern- 
and members apply 


ing the industry iy 
whenever they wish to be 
events in the 
ernments 


informed on 
cotton labor world. Go 
submit proposals of reforms 
relating to cotton statistics, etc., to the 
International Federation and through 
this organization the experiences of 
European and Asiatic cotton mill owners 
are readily obtained on any subject of 
international interest. It is not 
much to compare the organization to a 
House of Parliament dealing with cot- 
ton matters and the fact that the U. S. 
A. are not represented in it must be 
a disadvantage in so far as the opinion 
of the American cotton manufacturer 
cannot be duly considered when subjects 
of far-reaching importance to every cot- 
ton using country are decided. 

In conclusion I may say that it has 


too 


been a matter for 


can cott 
} 


held aloof 


from 
Federat 
Committee 


the hope 


the International Cot 


and 


on 
has 


that, 


International 
repeatedly I 
order to make the In- 
tional Federation completely rep 


expresse 


resentative of the world’s cotton indus 
spinners and manufa 
America would decide to be 
come affiliated with the International 

The World Cotton Con 
teaching the American cot- 
of the advantages of in 

and co-opera 
prize the World 
organization and 
naturally the Europeans pride themselves 


the cotton 


Federation. 
ference 1S 
ton men 


some 
ternational intercourse 
mn; the Americans 
mn Conference 

l 
n ¢ 


International 


on tne Cotton Federa 
tion which they created as far back as 
1904. You desire to have the support 
f the Europeans and they in return are 
likewise anxious to have your support 


Fitting Memorial to Sir Herbert Dixon 
Sir A. Herbert Dixon, 


Development 


Bart., who has 


; of the 


r 


lines, even when ample means are at 
the disposal of the project In this re- 
spect it is to be noted that there is 
ample visual evidence that the year 
1920 has been well spent in respect t 
these necessary requirements. For both 
as to the gathering of such laboratory 
and mechanical equipment as the mar- 
ket offers and the design and making 
of such special equipment as _ specific 
problems call for the Cotton Research 


Co., Inc., has made remarkable progress. 


Rearrangements Found Desirable 


One of the major facts which has 
developed as a result of the year’s ex- 
perience is the demonstration that the 
space devoted to certain parts of the 
equipment has been excessive, while 
that devoted to the strictly laboratory 
work has been inadequate Inasmuch 


as the cotton preparatory, spinning and 


weaving equipment is. practically a 

umum of possible requirements for 
extensive tests, this space has had t 
remain more or less a fixed quantity 
But the development of laboratory 


methods l i 
ms to the extent that the space 
provi led IO! 


has gone beyond 


mit ] 
ITlitiai CX 


the project 


I V aYr¢ 
already utilized to capacity, and some 
what crowded. 

Th nal iborato1 is initiall 
in adjunct to tl fhce spa Now th 
iboratory, arranged le the ope 
ting plant f s threatening t 
if w even S sent 1uch mor 

tensive quarters [his has been as 
much the result expected s of 

lems ac | tin h 

al vy normally to be expected to be 
utilized in any case The reason r 
his fact lies 1 th eneral limitations 
which exist in any entery to define 
scope to the status quo in some par 
ulars. For instance, when a study 

s directed relentlessly into any line of 
equipment, it 1s comparatively easy to 


find that some faults are bound to exist 
The rectification of 
these faults is quickly seen to involve 
a tremendous e 


in that equipment 
‘onomic problem if it 
changes in machinery 
the demand for which is, and has been 
for scores of y« beyond the capacity 
of machine builders to supply just as it 
stands. And the problem quickly re- 
solves itself, not into producing a revo- 
lution in textile machine design, but 
into an intensive research into the 
possibilities of securing the best results 


suggests radical 


ars, 
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recently passed into the beyond, was 
pres lent ot the International Cotton 
Federation and accepted the preside 
f the World Cotton Conference in the 
expectation that he would succeed in 
persuading tl American cotton s 
ers and manutacturers to become a 

irtners in the International Cotton 
Federation and thus advance the cot 
n industry of the world. At the New 
Orleans World Cotton Conference last 
vear he was assured by the American 
leaders that they would use every effort 


t ect 





the American cotton manufac 
turers to join the International Cotton 
Federation and they held out the hope 
that this would be accomplished in 1920 
To the International Committee, and to 
Sir Herbert Dixon in particular, it 
a source of 


was 
great disappointment that 
this expectation did not materialize and 
no better acknowledgement to Sir Her- 
bert Dixon’s | 


services can be made by 


mericans than by associating them 


nN 1¢ 


selves actively with that organization 


which he had so much at heart 
C R ; 
otton Research Co. 
f om page 199) 
with such equipment as the textile 
world is provided with to-day Che 
most that can be done at the moment 


gather a set of comprehensive data 


actual effect of present equipment 


on cotton fiber, and to provide machine 


builders with this information to be 
| 1 under the limitations of eco 
non and social conditions with which 
the times are confronted 
It has been shown, as was to be 


ex- 


pected, that the complicated mechanical 
processes of manufacturing the delicate 
fibre of the cotton plant cause a 


con- 
siderable amount of damage to this 


fibre, and chief research organization 
of any practical research organization 
are those which seek the solution of 
how best to limit this injury by a most 
advantageous handling of different 
kinds of cotton, under those conditions 
vhich effect the greatest possible econ- 

in its utilization. This would be 
shown in the production of the 
strongest yarn from the lowest possible 
fibre qualit nsistent with practical 


handling it. 


Guarding Against Foreign Competition 





lo be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
Whatever may be the necessities of the 
tatus quo, there can be no question of 
tl I 1 of information as to actual 
facts, and the possibilities of utilizing 
h the future. If foreign manu- 
attempt to flood the American 

irket with their goods every step they 
take will be understood, and means will 
ited to meet them. For it 

W be but the policy of an ostrich, 
wh hides merely its head to a 1 





n an 

achine tt ers an America yin 
and cloth innfacturers to blind them- 
selves to {ta And it is the purpose 
of the Co.ton Research Ce. te supply 
the lines of information necessary for 
its sponsors to avoid such a result both 


in respect to n and the domestic 
field of manufacture. It may be 
n this connection that many ot the re- 


stated 


Suits of invest 


igations to date have 
startling io 


en 
the organization as a 
although not at all to many well- 
informed observers. 
of reliability of this professional re- 
search, however, eliminates the ca- 
pricious elements of individual perspec- 
tive in such matters. In this respect 
the work of the research organization 


rather 
whole, 


The official stamp 
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Cotton Yarns and Warps 


Carded and Combed 
Weaving, Knitting, Mercer- 


Cotton Core and Mule 
Spun Woolen Yarns, 
izing, and Thread Yarns _— -S?- So | 5 one to twenty cut 


Specialists in high grade cotton yarns 
You can reduce your buying expense by writing us 


YARNS IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
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is bound to result in a quickened line 
of certain developments, and accom- 
panied by the most careful scrutiny of 
th practical limits which world con- 
d s are likely to warrant. 


Equipment Added 


rther 


equipment has been found 
n sary to carry out the work. 
Among the new laboratory machines 
a |, along the lines of filling the need 
t termine practical possibilities in 
I nt methods, are three new yarn 
tw and fabric testing machines. 
Additional tests on these new machines 
iow be made of ply yarns and fab- 
I rom as low as 8 lbs. up to 800 lbs. 
per inch. Also there have been added 
several new instruments of special de- 
sign, built under the supervision of the 
exccutive force of the plant. In addi- 
t both the equipment and technique 
for the greatest exactitude in determin- 
ing the hygrometric condition of every 
kind of cotton fibre in every stage of 
its growth and manufacture have been 
acquired and developed, so that this 


most vital factor in cotton 
may be known absolutely. 


Just What Is Cotton? 


problem in its broadest and most 
pl al scope, relative to cotton fibre, 
1as been stated in the form of the 
query, “Just what is cotton?” For it 


is well known that the cellulose struc- 
ture known as cotton fiber may act ac- 


problems 


ling to the rules of so many exact 
phenomena that unless certain factors 
known to be vital are stated in conjunc- 
with the ordinary terms used to 
ite the kind of fibre in question 
nothing definite is presented as a 
hypothesis from which to make dedue- 
tions The greatest of the factors 
whose definition must accompany all 
ta on this subject is the hygrometry 


a 1 


oi the staple at every stage of the ex- 
periment. For unless this element is 
known and recorded no actua! control 
of any process can be undertaken in- 
telligently, nor can any rehable deduc- 


tions be made as to its practical be- 
havior. 


Investigation of Standard Processes 


lt was a natural line of experience 
that during the first year’s experience 
ot the research organization many prob- 
lems were presented from unrelated 
sources. This quickly developed the 
need of certain standard information 
Telative 


to the standard processes, as, 
nstance, those of the preparatory 
use in picking, carding, 
Facts have been estab 
to show that much that has been 
or granted about the best meth- 
handling these operations has 
shown unfounded on actual 
lhe natural consequence, again, 
n that fundamental data 
t gathered in enormous detail to 
{ h the whole set of facts relative 


ts upon cotton fibre in these early 


methods in 


er. 


to be 


must 


before any given problem sub- 
to them can be 


asis Ol! 


from a 
The 
is devoted toa 
ble extent at the present 
these items in the 
After this ground work 

a set of basic conditions will 

n established which to 

lusions from any problem pre- 
by any mill organization for the 
h department to answer. 


viewed 
given conditions. 
v f the organization 


time 
time 


> udy of 


gen- 
iem 
upon 


sent 


Micro-Photography and Reports 


mjunction with reporting results 
h investigations as these just men- 


the necessity has been shown of 


TEXTILE WORLD 


utilizing illustrative methods — suff- 
ciently graphic to facilitate the problem 
of rendering clear reports to mill 
partments on the problems which 
offer for solution. 


de- 
they 
This has resulted in 
a large development of the technique 
of micro-photography, enabling detailed 
proof and illustration 
set of fiber problems reported. The 
laboratory equipment has, therefore, 
been supplemented extensively, togethe: 
with a trained personnel to carry out 
this feature of the work 


relative to any 


Discussions of actual composition of 
picker waste, and such results as neppy 
laps, etc., are easily illustrated by or 
dinary photography through low pow- 
ered instruments, yet enabling a visuali- 
zation utterly impossible with the naked 
eye. Evidence presented in this manner 
is conclusive. 


Machine Attachments Made 


A very useful development of the 
equipment of the plant has been the in 
strument shop in which not only some 
of the special measuring devices have 
been made, but much work on special 
attachments for 
cations of 
made. 


testing \ 
standard 


modifi- 
has 


arious 


methods been 


In this connection there has also been 
a considerable effort made to develop 
uniform experimental and testing pro 
cedures among the group of mills who 
are financing this research work, and 





much has been done toward securing 
their co-operation in this respect. In- 
dividual ideas among mill men are often 
very valuable, but in the ordinary mill 


environment they cannot work them out. 


They are invited to utilize the facilities 
of the research organization to assist 
the solution of any practical problems 
which may thus be presented. This 


standardization of mill experimental and 
inventive efforts has been particularly 
valuable. 


Experimental Work for Customers 


Among the multitude of problems 
which have presented themselves for 
answer, have been those of selling 


houses connected with the mill organi- 
zations, who pass along the problems 
presented by their customers. The prob- 
lems are mainly those occurring from 
the efforts of retailers or wholesalers 
to secure some specific result with cer- 
tain fabrics, and call for either the man- 
ufacture of samples, or an investigation 
of possible utilization of different 
grades of material than that commonly 
used, to meet a demand. In the old 
days, these problems were brought to 
the mill, and the mill made the experi- 
ments. To-day these problems are be 


ing | directly to the 


brought research 


plant. This is an added and valuable 
adjunct to the regular line of mill in 
vestigations jointly undertaken, and is 
valuable as an aid to merchandizins 
their regular products as wel 


by-products formerly sold as wast¢ 
Information on Mill Supplies 


Frequently inquiries are received 


certain mills concerning the S 
market devices and supplies 

kinds. Sueh an illustrative cas¢ 

be that floor scrubbing machines 


vacuum cleaners he function of tl 
research organization in this sort 
quiry is to [ 
all of the associated mill or 
as to their experience 


ative to the a 


gather inf 


ormation fron 


and opinions r 





‘le in question, 


information is then presented to the 
inquirer for his benefit. Noa 
ing of such articles or 


a rule, undertaken by the 


I 


tual test 
devices is, 


ac 


organization. 


It merely acts in this respect as aclear- 
information. It does this 
This has 
a very valuable feature of 
rendered, 
preciated. In 
the Cotton Research 
the initiative. 


ing house f 
also in many 
proved to be 


the service 


other lines. 


and is much ap- 


these matte ss, 


Co 


however, 


does not take 


The Year’s Developments 


The results then of the year’s work 
summed up in the 


| single 
ment that, during 1920, 


n state- 
the new organ 
ization has been finding itself. Original 
concepts have outgrown along 
every line, and bid fair to keep on grow 
ing. 


been 


For far from approaching a set 


(943) 4 


a/ 


of conditions where new 


questions may 
be exhausted, the 


prospects are that they 








never can be, and that future status 
of the research rporation will be not 
a question of how much reason there 
nay be for its existence or continuance, 
but to what extent it can keep pace 
n concept and actual growth of equip- 
ment and methods with the endless 
stream of problems resulting from 
ceaseless change of conditions both in 
market offerings and in the social and 
industrial growth of the great textile 
environment, as represented the ag- 
gregation of interests of which this 


splendid organization is a 


servant. 


British Governmeut Aids Textile Research 


7. . ‘ " = = 
Ample Financial Support Assured—Few Im- 


portant Textile 

EX TILE has made com 

paratively little progress during the 
past vear or two judging by the reports 
for the period 1919-20 made by the Ad 
y Council for scientific and indus 
trial research to the Privy Council for 
scientific and industrial research which 
itself reports to the English Parlia- 


Chis non-parliamentary 
ganization so 


research 


ViSOTy 


ment or- 
reporting is composed of 
a number of coordinating 
boards each having 


mittees 


research 
numerous sub-com 
; there is no board, however, de 
voted specifically to textiles nor is there 


mmiuttec 


touching textiles ex 


The Council 


l has during the 
helped a numl 


period 
ver of industrial researches 
ncluding one devoted to problems con 
nected with the 
another 
| 


ems 


degumming of silk and 


relating to practical dye prob 
During the year publications by 


individuals in 


receipt of grants from 
the Council were received in consider 
able number but only one, that on col- 


loidal soap solution, was at all 
to textiles or dyestuffs. 
for period covered by 
mated $1,600,000 


related 
Expenditure 
report approxi- 


The co-operation of the Council with 


independent research organizations 


seems to be the line along which the 
best result may be anticipated in tex- 
tiles proper. In the experience gained 


in 


this direction it has become evident 
that what called “ trade 
are often not really secrets 


are secrets ” 


An indus 
try whose members believe they possess 
trade secrets whether real or imaginary 


is not likely to establish a_ research 

association without first counting care 

fully the cost of so doing. Referring 

to the important group of textile in 

dustries it is said that the inclusion of 

a large number of different branches 

within th ndust has not, however, 

prevented them from forn research 
issocialio! 

Textile Research Associations 

After considerable difficulty the Brit 

h R a a 

ad ; : 

Leeds which 

res h 

if t | ( } 5 ry 

h S 1 hased a 

the 

} lis ¢ iwed 

( ) —p { til it 

research pury The Linen Re- 

search A t has bought a hous 

and 20 acres of land a few miles out of 

selfast and proposes to utilize some 

of the land for experiments on the 

cultivation of flax. These research as- 

ociations will apparently finance them- 


Movements 


During Year 


selves by 
funds; the 


raising separate foundation 


Cotton Association pal 
ticular proposing to raise something 
over $1,000,000 by donations from the 


industry. 


Referring to the activities of research 


work’s 
practice it is pointed out that this 


associations in 


connection with 


of co-operation has been more fully de 


veloped in America and especially in 
Germany but that it is now beginning 
to be recognized as important by Brit- 
ish manufacturers and that the research 
association for the woolen and worsted 
ndustries proposes to have such re- 
search carried on with a view t dis~ 
overing the principles under] wool 
en carding and woolen spinnu \ 
small woolen spinning mill is to be 
erected in Huddersfield especially for 


this purpose It is 
f the 


encourage th 


the 
associations to 


research of 


also intention 


textile research 
training 


post-graduate students 


Following out a purpose to 
closely production of raw materials in 
the tropical and sub-tropical 
the Empire with the 
mother country 
been 


link up 


parts of 
needs of the 
several committees have 
during the year and 
reports The United 
Kingdom depends for a great part of its 
raw materials on the adequate develop- 
ment and proper utilization of the 
sources of other countries. ‘The report of 
these non-informational, 
merely sketching the arrangements made 
for pursuing of studies in this direction 


operating 
present _ brief 


ré- 


committees are 


The Empire Cotton Growing Com 
mittee will be responsible for all re 
search and cotton growing carried on 


over seas The Empire Flax Growing 
Committee during the year has con- 
sidered the extent to which other fibres 
might be used to supplement or replace 
flax and « luded that while subst 
{ fl mic employed ) 
e | thi 1 represet | 
ht { t] r t¢ pl ( | 
' * R 
I du { i 
| | { t 
i “1 \ t 
I 
( 
| Oct 1916 
1 f ' d 
th h owin Ch 
dve lor ( ott il 
| 1¢ | t1 lI estigations 
f cellulos the tend of bleached 
vegetable yarn and dycing on tus 
ah sill 
(Additional Research Articles will be 
found on pag 321 and 409.) 
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The J.R. Montgomery Co. 


Windsor Locks. Conn. : 





Cotton beret 
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If youwant quality and 
service let us serve you 
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Vanufacturers of 


-| [Ell With additional mill : 
Cotton Warps, Beams, | ith additional mills we are in a 


| _| {él better position than ever to take 
Jack Spools, Tubes, Cones IE care of your requirements on cotton 
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in colors or plain natural, put up in 
Warps, on Jack Spools, Tubes, 
Cones and Skeins. 
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CARDED EGYPTIAN 
COMBED SEA ISLAND 
PLAIN OR MERCERIZED 
NATURAL OR GASSED 
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Crochet and Mending 
Cotton 


on balls in boxes. 
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Novelty Yarns 


Knotted, Loop or Spiral in Cotton, 
Wool. Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 
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Tinsel and Tinsel Products | 
in Thread, Cords and in Novel = | New York Ot 
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Cable Address, Clearyarn. New York 





A large additional modern plant, a new dye 
house with latest and most modern machin- 
ery, equipped for job dyeing, bleaching and 
mercerizing. 
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ITH the depression in the tex- 
tile industry reflected to a 
marked extent in dyestuff 
manufacturing circles and 

the protection of the domestic in- 
still entangled in legislative red 
the close of the year 1920 may 
ave found dye producers in a very 


ul frame of mind. 


Vat Dye Manufacture 

1 yet the year was far from an 

n ious one and the prospect for 1921 
g from drab. Probably the most 
cant development from the manu- 

ng standpoint was the announce- 

»y two firms of the production on 
mercial scale of vat dyes. E. I. 

nt de Nemours & Co. completed 

x mental work on eight of this class 
s, namely Ponsol Violet R and 

R Ponsol Yellow G, Ponsol Blue G, 
Ponsol Green B, Ponsol Black B and 
B ible, and Ponsol Blue B O. In 
September the Newport Chemical 
Inc., announced the placing on 
arket of the vat dyes under the 
of Newport Anthrene Dark Blue 

O Paste, Newport Anthrene Green 
B Paste and Newport Anthrene Black 
This list was augmented in No- 
by the addition of Newport 
\nthrene Blue, G C D Paste and New- 


port Anthrene Brown B B Paste. At 
that time the company had nearly com- 
pleted work on three other vat dyes, 
namely, Newport Anthrene Yellow G 
Paste, Newport Blue G C Paste and 


Newport Anthrene Blue R S Paste. 

[he significance of these develop- 
ments must not be underestimated. As 
has been stated repeatedly in these 

ns and elsewhere, the beginning 

European war in 1914 precipi- 
a dye famine in this country. The 
few manufacturing firms then in ex- 
stence and those which sprang up sub- 
sequently, were forced at the start to 
devote their entire attention to quantity 
production of the commoner types of 
dyes which were needed to keep the 
textile mills of the country running. 
Che entrance of the United States into 
the war placed further restrictions on 
the extension of dye manufacturers’ 
perations as they were obliged to con- 
‘entrate on the particular products 
needed for the dyeing of military fab- 
rics. Furthermore the manufacture of 
dyestuffs is a most complex industry; 
each dye needs individual attention as 
regards development of processes and 
perfection of equipment. It was im- 
possible immediately to start the pro- 
luction of all the types needed by con- 


sumers. 


1 


tater 


\s a result of these circumstances 
and for many other reasons which have 
been enumerated time and again, the 
development of dye manufacture in the 
United States during the war years was 


lop- sided. A number of the 
taster dyes were not at first produced 


ially. A notable exception to 
tement was indigo which was 
1 on a commercial scale by the 


hemical Company as early as De- 
1916. This concern also grad- 
perfected the manufacture of 
valuable vat blues. E. I. du 
Nemours entered the dvestuff 
1917 and were producing indigo 
ially by the end of 1918. The 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
also be mentioned as among 
icerns prominent in the man- 
of fast colors as it produces 
and other dyes made from 
im in anthracene. 
The real development on vat dyes 


teady Progress Noted in Dyestuff Manufacture 


American Types Increase in Number— 
Year Closes With Protection Indefinite 


Dyestuff literature as a “best seller” 


blush of romance has gone. 


is no longer in its prime. The first 


The general public has tired of the oft-repeated 
fact that a new industry has been created overnight. 


Scare stories of “ new 


processes for making dyes” have ceased to command the front-page positions 
(often undeserved) which were given them in the first years of the World 
War. 

But the man who uses dyes in his business will still find much of interest in 
the current events connected with their manufacture; not fiction, perhaps, but 


certainly worth-while reading. 


The creative phase of dye production has been replaced to a considerable 


extent by the development stage. 


Despite the fact that the year 1920 saw a 


number of notable additions to the list of American made colors, the real 
business of that period has been the perfection of processes and improve- 


ment of products. 


The accompanying articles attempt to present the high lights of the year in 


dyestuffs. 





other than indigo and certain allied 
blues, however, did not crystallize com 


mercially until 1920. 


Development of Other Dyes 


It would be impossible in the limited 
space available to enumerate all 
types on which special progress was 
made during the past year. Dyes which 
had made their appearance in previous 
years were perfected; manutacturing 
processes were rendered more efficient; 
the products were improved in purity, 
uniformity and strength; the produc- 
tion costs were accordingly reduced. 
Lacking as these developments are in a 
spectacular nature, they are the sort of 
events by which the permanent growth 
of the industry must be measured. It 
is not alone necessary to get new dyes 
on the market; it is every bit as essen- 
tial that those previously produced be 
turned out of maximum quality and at 
a minimum price so that competition 
from other nations may be successfully 
met. That such has been the trend of 
things in 1920 is evidenced by the fact 
that very few sound complaints have 
been heard from users of American 
dyes, and that when they are compared 
type for type with their pre-war prede- 
cessors they have consistently held their 
own and in certain cases have even 
proved superior. 

Among the groups which have come 
in for special emphasis in the way of 
improvement are the dyes made from 
gamma acid, such as Black B H, Brown 
M, Fast Red F, Neutral Gray G, etc. 

An important color much used before 
the war in the dyeing of hosiery has 
also made its appearance on a com- 
mercial scale—namely, Zambesi Black. 
This is especially valuable for use on 
union goods composed of cotton and 
wool or cotton and silk as it produces 
uniform shades on 


the 


these fibres. 
Another group on which development 
has been made includes the important 
chrome colors for wool which may be 
applied by the super, meta or bottom 
chrome methods. 
The.above is at the best a sketchy 
outline of progress made in actual man- 
ufacture. It is not given in an attempt 
to list the advances made but rather as 
an illustration of the sort of work that 
has accomplished. Furthermore, 
these remarks are not intended to con- 
vey the opinion that the American dy¢ 
industry has reached the pinnacle of 
possibilities and now reigns supreme. 
Such an inference, real or implied, 
would be mere braggadocio; in addition 
it would be dangerous. Those who 
have given their best efforts to the de- 


been 


velopment of 
the 


a domestic industry have 

frank in admitting that 
much is still to be accomplished and 
that manufacturers need _ additional 
years of development. It is, however, 
quite within the realm of truth, to state 
positively that the success achieved dur- 
ing the past six years has been nothing 
short of remarkable and that there is 
no insurmountable obstacle in the path 
to this nation’s objective, which is the 
maintenance of a self-contained dye- 
stuff industry second to that of no other 
country in the world 


been most 


Changes Among Dye Firms 

Of quite as much interest in an an- 
nual dye review as progress in the de- 
velopment of products, is a _ notation 
of changes among the manufacturing 
firms themselves. 

The majority of concerns which have 
come into existence during the war have 
continued and extended. There has 
been really comparatively little mush- 
room growth, a surprisingly limited 
number of organizations which sprang 
up on a speculative basis and passed the 
way of such ventures. Surprising, that 
is, when the newness of the industry 
and its attractive possibilities are taken 
into consideration. 

The year 1920 saw a gratifying 
paucity of failures among dye manufac- 
tures. It witnessed the formation of a 
fair number of new firms, although 
naturally development in this direction 
has not compared with that noted dur- 
ing the early war years. 

Merger of Five Companies 


see at least one event 
importance, namely, the 


It did, however, 
of national 


merger of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc.; General Chemical 
Co., Solvay Process Co., Semet-Solvay 


Co. and the Barrett Company into one 
concern known as the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation. While the details 
had not been entirely 
the year the 
an assured 


of organization 
concluded when 
consolidation 


closed, 


had been made 


tact. 

The year 1920 can hardly claim this 
event as entirely its own. It was possibly 
foreshadowed back in 1917 when a 


working reement was arranged be- 
tween — the 
whereby the 


cal Co., Inc 


ompanies listed above, 
National Aniline & Chemi- 
was to receive certain in- 
termediates, acids and heavy chemicals 
from the other firms. It was not a con- 
solidation but rather a transfer of stock 
from the Benzol Products Co., an in- 
termediary concern in which the firms 
other than the National were interested, 
to stock in the National Aniline & 


Chemical Co., Inc. Rumors of an 


ac- 
tive merger persisted for a _ long 
while before official confirmation was 


obtained. It was not until September, 
1920, that definite facts were known. It 
was then announced that the chief exec- 
utive officers and certain of the large 
stockholders of the five companies con- 
cerned had approved a general plan for 
the consolidation. The plan was then 
submitted to the Boards of Directors 
of the concerns-and approved by them. 
The name of the Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation was designated, and a 
committee of stockholders formed to 
take charge of the consolidation. For- 
mal incorporation of the new company 
was effected in the latter part of De- 
cember The capital given as 
$48,043,675, consisting of 373,264 shares 
of $100 par value, and 2,143,455 shares 
of common stock of no par value. Or- 
land F. Weber, formerly president of 
the National Aniline & Chemical Co., 


was 


Inc., was elected president. Other offi- 
cers elected were: Chairman of the 
board, Dr. William H. Nichols; vice 


presidents, H. H. S. Handy, Edward I 
Pierce, William Hamlin Childs and W 
H. Nichols, Jr.; treasurer, Clinton S 
Lutkins; secretary, Clinton S. Lutkins; 


assistant treasurer, Thomas E. Casey; 
assistant secretary, Thomas FE. Casey. 
Directors elected for the first year are 
as follows: W. H. Nichols, New York; 
W. H. Nichols, Jr., New York; E. L. 
Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.;: H. H. S. 
Handy, Syracuse, N. Y.; Eversley 
Childs, New York; William Hamlin 


Childs, New York; Orlando F. Weber, 
New York; William J. Matheson, New 
York; Rowland Hazard, Peace Dale, R. 
I.; Armand Solvay, Brussels, Belgium; 
Roscoe Brunner, Northwich, England; 
Emmanuel Jansen, Brussels, Belgium. 

This development promises to be of 
great importance in connection with 
future progress of the American in- 
dustry owing to the prominence of each 
of the consolidating companies in its 
respective field, and the opportunity 
which the new concern has to further 
the development of American dyes. 


Operations of Swiss Syndicate 


Another interesting event of the year 
in manufacturing circles was the sale 
of the dye and chemical properties of 
Ault & Wiborg Co. to a Swiss syndi- 
cate representing the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry of Basle, the Sandoz 
Chemical Works and J. R. Geigy, all of 
which three firms have plants at Basle, 
Switzerland. An American organ:za- 
tion was formed under the name of the 
Cincinnati Chemical Works, Inc., a 
Delaware corporation, for the purpose 
of operating the property. A large in- 
terest was retained by the Ault & Wi- 
borg Co., and L. A. Ault, president of 
the latter concern, is a director of the 


new company. One of the stipulations 
made by Mr. Ault prior to the sale was 
that not one cent of German moncy 
should be used either directly or indi 
rectly, in the acquisition or expansion 
of the industry. 

These, then, stand out as the most 


striking actual incidents of the year in 
dyes and chemicals. Fortunately or un 


fortunately, according to one’s individ 


ual viewpoint the main events were 
staged with an accompaniment of a 
legislative wrangle, which as was the 
case in 1919 threatened to drown out 


the performance of the principal char- 
acters. The major notes struck by this 
—at times—disagreeable orchestra are 
reproduced in the following section. 
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Developments in Dyestuff Legislation 
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that such article or 
a Satisfactory substitute thereof is not 
obtainable in the United 


possessions 


should determine 
States or in 
on reasonable 
as to quality, price and delivery. 
This amounted practically to the 
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any ot its 
terms 
plan 
mainten 
of importable and non-im 
portable dyes, and it was understood, of 
course, 
list 


reasonabl 


namely, the 


above, 


that when a dye on the former 
became available sufficiently 
etc., it should be re 
moved to the non-importable list. The 
new bill also provided for the continu- 
ance of the tim< 


on 
terms, 


for ninety 
tak 


control 
beginning with the 
effect of the 


War 
days date of the 


ng act 


In addition, the tariff duties provided 
for in the 
the House 
duties which are 
tuted therefor 
which the 


Longworth bill as it passed 
stricken 
now law 
lhe length of 


was to be 


were and the 


were substi- 


out, 
time for 
law operated was 
The 
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following 
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significant section 
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to be ntent of Congress in 
build up, 
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the United States and 
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the 
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the 
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the need of protection 
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the last 
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plan 
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article 


system of 
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value ot 
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the first 
whole 
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substi 
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Was 
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discussion 


precipitated It seemed impossible 
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progress 
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To make a 
Congress 


very long story short, 
adjourned for the summer 
recess without taking any action on the 
dye bill. Just before adjournment, a 
most significant document was spread 
on the Congressional Record in the 
form of a declaration by 63 indepen- 
dent dyestuff and coal tar manufactur- 
denying the existence of any 
monopoly or attempt at monopoly and 
coming out strongly in the 
Senate bill. 


Hope Action May Be Taken 


The rest ot the narrative is soon told. 
(he short Congress is now 
on, and although a great pressure of 
business faces it, there is still a linger- 
ing hope that action of some sort may 
be taken. There has appeared to de- 
velop an attempt to effect a compromise 
between those favoring the Senate bill 
and the opposition, but no definite con- 
clusion has been reached at the present 
writing. Rumors of an entirely new 
spread about Washington but 
these are considered quite groundless in 
view of the fact that the bill, now pend- 
ing, passed the House and was reported 
out of committee to the Senate, and 
consequently all that ground would be 
lost. What seems far 
to expect is that the 
amended. It 
who aQ©re 


crs 


favor of 


session of 


bill were 


more reasonable 
Senate Iill will be 
is possible to find those 
that the dye bill con- 
embargo feature will be 
the present of Con- 
gress; it is equally possible to find 
others certain that bill 
the world of pass- 
When experts disagree, it is futile 

for a journalist to hazard a prophecy. 
lhe only thing that can be stated posi- 
tively is that it will he a good thing for 


certain 
the 


passed at 


taining 


session 


just as such a 


has not a chance in 


ng. 


February 


dye manufacturers and for 
sumers when the _legislatiy 
reaches its conclusion. Huge 
of capital are invested and 
natural that the present unce: 
to the future status of impor 
create an atmosphere of net 
which does not react to the 1 
plete development of Amer 
ufacture. 

Passage of English Bill 


The question of legislation 
dismissed without mention of t 
taken by the British Governn 
is well known, there was a bar 
imports into that country but 
removed over a year ago by a 
cision. The question of prote: 
then thrashed out as it has be 
country, and despite oppositic 
was every bit as keen as in Ar 
bill was finally 
House of Commons in 
ot December, 1920. This bill | 
law by its successful passage 
the House of Lords in the 
week. It provides for the pr 
of dyestuff importations, exce; 
license, for a period of ten year 

In conclusion it is well to 
the fact that, as this country 
a technical state of war with ( 
the war-time restrictions on dy« 
continue in force. Just as soon 
is declared, the market will be 
German colors of all kinds. 
from the best advices from tl 
country, the industry there is 
crippled. It is this fact especiall) 
intensifies the need of quick legislat 
action. Whether this be in the forn 
a tariff or an embargo or a com))inat 
of both is still undecided. 
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ronounced periods of dullness 
ave ever been noted. During 
mer and the fall, interest stead- 
Jeuned. Concessions were made in- 
nately until it was found that 
é ce cuts did not tempt consum- 

then factors settled down into 
ng attitude. By the end of the 
apathy was practically un- 
Sales were cut by 50 per cent., 


k 

n it was a case of a buyer nam- 
n own price, especially when a 
appened to be in need of ready 


with the above-named 
n intermediates are the follow- 
ne inal figures which ruled at the 


( asted 


iE production of dyes intended 
ore or less for wool occupied a 
Pat ry important during 
e period when dyes generally 
er incertain quantity. During the 
ays of the expansion of the in- 
n this country, the efforts 
the dye producers were strictly 
to their ability to either manu- 
a few intermediates, or by the 
of a few in the open market. 
act that very few intermediates 
obtained, and these consisted 
fly of a few aniline derivatives, H- 
enzidine, some of the sulphonic 
ds naphthalene, and other very 
allied products, all relatively easy 
uce, with the possible exception 
d, which was produced during 
early months, of a quality that is 
up in word—wretched. 
time, and due to 
( enutrated efforts of a number of 
the quantity, quality and 
of not only H-acid, but of a 
f other products gradually in- 
so that the dye-maker began to 
\ this steady gain in knowledge, 
turn, was reflected in the drug 
oms and dyehouses of our mills. 
Simplest Dyes First 
as to be expected, the 


position 
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siimmies one 


in course of 


As 


vere 


dyes that 
rst produced were of the simplest 
kind. They were made from raw ma 
that were most readily procured, 
1 i consequence there was an abun- 
some few really 

Was a pronounced scarcity 
the raw maverials for which 
so easily acquired. The 
that yellows and oranges, and 


ance ot 


. good dyes, 
dint hile 11 


CTC 
re- 


ds, the very casiest to produce 
eries of wool dyes were obtain- 
the 


as 


while 
such 


ilmost any quantity, 
needed 
and the fast blacks 
practically unobtainable. 
t was remarked at the time by 
ent chemical manufacturer that 
could produce 
serious difficulty, yellows and 
but it would have been a sorry 
ommunity if inhabitants 
thed in such colored 
Hence, while such dyes were 
seemed that the solid colors 
a matter for the future 
of time, 
el was acquired in the manufac- 
re ther and more complicated in- 
tes, the list of wool dyes gradu- 
ased, that the variety of 
at the dyer could produce be- 
numerous. One of the im- 
= rtar nts to have in mind was that 
I war, prime raw ma- 
grea’ importance to the pro- 
intermediates for the dye 
re of still greater importance 
inufacturer of and 
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end of the year: Aniline oil, 22 


aniline salt, 28 to 33 cents; alpha naph- 
thylamine, 40 to 45 cents; beta naphthol 
distilled, 38 to 44 cents; dimethylaniline, 
65 to 70 cents; paranitraniline, 90 cents 
to $1.05. 


cents; 


Dye Prices 


It is more difficult to name represen- 
tative dyestuff prices at the end of the 
year, owing to the absence of actual 
operations to establish levels. Roughly, 
the following are illustrations: Direct 


Blue 2 B, was noted as low as 70 cents; 
Direct Black, at 85 cents: Sky Blue, o1 


dinary, at $2.00, and the F F at $4.00; 
Direct Green B, at $1.25: Congo Red, 
at 90 cents; Benzo Purpurine 4 B, at 


$1.10; Chrysophenine, 


Ld 


vel 
I, at 
let 
pet 


MOONE 


het 


yuld 


at $1.80; 
oped Black B H, at $1.25; Orange | 
75 cents; Acid Fuchsine, at $1.50; 1 
anil Yellow, at $1.25; Alizarine, 20 
cent. paste, at 90 cents. Prices al 
these figures were quoted in other sec 
tions of the market, and, on the ot 
hand, there is no doubt that they c 
have been radically shaded in cer 


quarters it 


business 


Were 


offered 
The year closed with some revival « 


interest noted, and a better 
vailing 


merely 


Whether 


in the trade 
quiries which were being 1 
of an anticipatory 
an attempt to 


represent d 


marke 


t 


against 


a 


A Survey of Manufacturing 
Progress in the United States 


By Dr 
it was with considerable difficulty that 
many mill men and their dyers could be 
induced to that condition. 
They could not readily understand why 
chemist who was competent to pro 
duce a satisfactory yellow, orange, 
red, was unable to bring forth from his 
laboratory a good blue or black 


recognize 


a 


O!1 


Research Needed 


It should also be remembered that 
many of the so-called “ naphthalene sul 
phonic acids” and their derivatives wer« 
entirely unknown in this country; that 
there were many dye chemists who had 
used them, but who did not know how to 
produce them. It was not until 
months assiduity, painstaking 
search, and frequent set-backs of various 
kinds, that some few of these highly in 


after 
re 


of 


teresting raw materials were developed 
\fter awhile, when matters eased some 
what, and the output of crudes—thanks 
to the rapid erection of coke-oven reé 


covery plants increased, the chemical 
manufacturer and the dye-maker began 
to produce in catrnest with the result 
that the number of wool dyes of the 
various types began to appeat with 
greater frequency, so that at the present 
time, the list of such coloring matters 


is quite imposing. 


400 Dyes Imported 


It is not the purpose of this article t 
enumerate in detail the dyes that 
of particular interest to the wool dye1 
but rather to direct attention to what 
has actually been accomplished the 
past sixty months. When the war began, 
this imported 


Are 


il 


country possibly tour 


hundred dyes, not including imported 
mixtures, that were consumed in such 
quantities as entitled them to be re 


garded as essentials in our various dye 


houses. This number of dyes was 
generally sufficient to meet the needs 
and requirements of dyers engaged in 
coloring the widest range of fabrics 
Besides the four hundred dves, there 
was a relatively small number of dyes 


that were imported in minor quantities 
These latter dyes are to be regarded 
either as specialties for particular put 
poses, for shading 
the list of dyes given in the special r¢ 
port by the Government entitled Speciai 
Agents Series, No. 121, 
siderable number of dyes greatly 
cess of the above, but many of dyes s« 
listed are mixtures that wer: 
pounded in Germany. 
Frequent mention has 
“nine hundred” 
Itz’s Tables, and this 
iten that many people actuall 


or Reference t 
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1k CX 


com 
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Schiul was SO 
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Advancements Made in Wool and 


iless 


This 


Vonnet 
that our mills could not operate wm 
nine hundred dves were available 
is referred to now for the purpose ot 
directing attention to the real facts 


Dyes Manufactured 


Regarding 


the 


dyers Ol 


resentalives 


Lroups ot 


being manutactured 


the dves now available to 
wool, it is a fact that rep 
ot cach of the important 
h coloring matters are now 


such 


n this country, and 


of a quality that pares most favor 
ably with the several types that were 1m 
ported. OF course, no one claims that 
every distinct dye is absolutely identi 
cal with its prototype, but the majority 
of them ar Where absolute perfec 
tion has not been achieved, the caus 
can be traced in most instances to a de 
fect in some stage of the process 

manufacturing some one of the intet 
mediates employed These detects, in 
most cases so tar observed, are in the 
manipulation of the materials, rathes 
than in the chemical reaction involved 
In very few instances have the detects 
been found to exist in the actual dvi 
making operations. At the present time 
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ture need, or whether thev retlected an 


ntention to stock up on certain colors, 
it is difficult 
pointed to the 


to 


State Indications 


tormer condition, as the 


market throughout the year has been 
characterized by a notable conservatism 
on the part of purchasers. Contract 


considerably, 
and consumers adopted a hand-to-mouth 
policy of buying, ordering for their im 
requirements only. Naturally 
the chaotic conditions in prices did not 
tend to this and 
here as in all other markets buyers are 
to that 


reached ar 


purchasing was reduced 


mediate 


lessen conservatism, 


Waiting be shown quotations 


what considered 


Hay ¢ 


may 
bottom. 


Silk Dyes 


t the 


a fairly stable 


wool dyer was a blue that would 
to light. Such a blue dye had 
been imported in rather generous quan 
from the 

ut when it was certain that further 
doubtful, what 

on were 
the 
customers 


ec last 


tities Germany before 


war, 
I im 
ports stocks 


this 


withdrawn 


were ot 


dve wer hand promptly 


by 


old 


from sale 
sold to 
quantities. 


importers, 
only 
small 


and out in 


Very 
Owing to the importance of this pat 
ticular dye, there 


arose at once an in- 
sistent demand for it, but this demand 
could not be met at once. The reason 

not at the moment understood—was that 
one of the raw materials, or rather in 


termediates, was an unknown quantity, 
and no concerns were producing it. This 


ntermediate 1s anthraquinone, a deriva 


e of anthracene, which had never 
heer eparated trom coal-tar in_ this 
nts In time, however, anthracene 


va obtained,” but the blue dye maker 
had to wait until the aiisarine problem 
ad been solved, for anthracene is the 
starting poimt for the manufacture of 
alizarine, the dve that produces Turkey 
Red 
Other Fast Dyes 

Closely alhed technically to the fast 
acl blue above mentioned are a few 
other important acid dyes for wool or 
silk, and which are orange GG crystals, 
last acid yellow, and a fast wool red 
Together these four dyes comprise a 
palette with which the dyer is enabled 

produce a most extensive range of 
shad lt is an interesting fact to note 
that before the war these four dyes im 
ported from Germany were regularly 
used in woolen and worsted mills for 
their very fastest shades. It is of 


further interest to us at the present time 
to know that the yellow, red and orange 
the 


were among very first dyes to be 
produced in the United States for wool, 
while the blue for reasons previously 
explained was developed later 

So far as the production of fast 
shades on wool is concerned the Amer 
ican dyers are practically independent 
of any foreign source of supply. Of 
course there are many other dyes of the 
wool color group that are now pro 
duced in this country, and taken as a 
whole there are but few dyes now 
wanted to complete the pre-war series 
These missing dyes are not strictly of 
prime importance to the dyer, but when 
they will be produced they will serve 
more in the capacity of shading colors 

Reference to the pages of TErxtitt 
Wortp will show the extent to which 
\merican dye manufacturers have pro 
gressed in supplying the needs of our 

xtile mills. It is not necessary to list 
vet produced, since neither list would 
the dyes actually available and those not 
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Textile Man Advocates Dye Protection 


Henry B. Thompson Believes Action 
Would Be to Best Interests of Consumer 


—& following significant letter has 

T en received from Henry B. 
Th son, president of the United 
State. Finishing Co. Even though Mr. 
yn is a consumer of dyestuffs, 

s the question of protection for 


——S 


Henry B. Thompson 


can industry from a broader 
than that of the ease of se- 
rs during the next few years, 
ves that action such as was 
England will react to the good 
nsumer in the future. Mr. 
follow a. 
EXTILE Wor Lp: 
prompt action of the Brit- 
ment in passing the Dyestuffs 
culation Bill is in very marked 
the dilatory action of our own 
on a similar bill—the so-called 
Bill. The English bill is re- 
for two things—its efficiency 
evity—not over four hundred 
It was introduced into 
as a Government measure 
ously receiving the endorse- 
nt of the British Cabinet, on Decem- 
t2,1920. The bill was moved to the 
reading and final passage on De- 
nber 18. This is the action of a na- 
n that stands for free trade. 
Now to the action of a party that 
Stands protection: The hearings on 
Longworth Bill began in June, 1919; 
i¢ hearings before the Senate Finance 
-ommittce in December, 1919; and at 
he present time—January, 1921—the bill 
in the Senate, apparently due 
sition of two Senators—one 
and one Democrat—Senator 
Senator Thomas. 
the English bill is efficient 
It prohibits the importation 
| of ten years of any foreign 
nto Great Britain, except 
cense, issued by a licensing 
large measure, this is what 
n manufacturers of dyestuffs 
for from Congress, except 
fference—in England for a 
n years—in America for a 
vO years. 
Opposition to Bill 
sition to the American bill 
mes from two sources: the 
vool protectionist, who shys 
approaching a Tariff Com- 
| from certain shortsighted 
stuffs who look at the imme- 


"s letter 


words. 


rd 
Td 


and want to buy in th 


market. Taking the longs 
view, I am convinced that the American 
consumer of dyestuffs will be ultimately 
benefited by the passage of this bill 
Let us turn our thotights back to 1‘ 
when the textile trade found 
embarrassing position of being virtu< 
shut off from a large part of its supy 
of dyestuffs and was left in a desperat« 
condition, until the situation was r¢ 
lieved by the beginning of an American 
dyestuff industry. That this industry 
prospered greatly goes without saying 
so did most other American 
during the same period. But it is appar- 
ent now, two years after the Armistice, 
that the necessity for the passage of this 
bill is greater than ever. It is self-evi- 
dent that the old German monopoly is 
preparing to resume its place in the 
world that it occupied previous to 1914 
Notwithstanding the acute financial 
poverty existing in Germany, the Ger- 
man dye industry is increasing its capi- 
talization in a large way, and branching 
out to secure its old world domination 
We know perfectly well that the Ameri- 
can industry under our present tariff law 
cannot meet the competition of the Ger 
mans. While the industry has made 
wonderful progress, it has not yet ap 


I 


diate present 
cheapest 


itselt 


industries 


proached the Germans in economy of 
manufacturing costs, due in large meas- 
ure to insufficient yields. The business 
is a difficult one, requiring much chemi 
cal research and great chemical tech 
nique. That all our difficulties will be 
overcome is the belief of those manag- 
ing the industry, and it is time that they 
are asking for, and only two years’ time 
The opponents of this measure shudder 
at the thought of creating an American 
monopoly, and yet we are deliberately 
due to the inaction of the Senate, throw 
ing the American consumer back into 
the arms of the German monopoly—a 
piece of shortsighted inconsistency. 

As a consumer of dyes, of necessity I 
want to get the cheapest material pos- 
sible. I am also aware that too heavy a 
tax on American dyes handicaps us in 
our fight for export trade, but I am a 
sufficient believer in the ability of the 
American dyestuffs manufacturer to 
meet the situation, provided he has suff- 
cient time to work out his manufactur 
ing methods to a finish; and I believe 
that home competition eventually will 
give to the American consumer quite as 
cheap dyes as he will secure from thi 
German monopoly. 

National Defense 

I have deferred discussing the im 
portance of this industry to the question 
of national defense, but I think this en 
tire subject is covered by one sentenc¢ 
the results of the investigation of th: 
English Commission which went to Ger 
many early in 1919 
Brigadier-General 
states : 

“The War Office was well aware of 
the fundamental part played by the Ger 
man dyestuffs in keeping the German 
army in the field. Every toxic substance 
put in the field by the Germans during 
the war, with an insignificant exception, 
was made by the German Dyestuffs 
Trust.” 

The dyestuffs industry is a key indus- 
try—the foundation and the beginning 
of many American manufacturing in- 
dustries, whose ramifications are so 
wide-spread that the amount of business 


in the testimony of 
Hartley, when it 


WORLD 


dependent on it is The fig- 


yr 1914 sho 


enormous 
wed that there was an 
il 
| ight 
deprived o ‘ h 
America 
the last 


the 


tenance of its business. 
ists and capitalists for 


have met the demand of 
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manufacturer in large degrec 
to the extent of $400,000,000 has 
vested in this new 

Republican ¢ 

immediately ‘tive measures 
care industry is inexpli- 
very truly, 


Henry B. THOMPSON 


Why the Dye Industry Needs Protection 


An Analysis of the Present Measure 
and of the Manufacturing Situation 


The accompanying article was prepared for TEXTILE WORLD by an ex- 


pert in the dyestuff field. 


The author. who is in close touch with conditions 


in dyestuff manufacture, makes a plea for a breathing spell of a few years in 


order that the new industry may 


have a chance to become permanently 


grounded. He makes a comparison between the situation in the United States 


and in England, drawing an object lesson from the passage of protective 


islation in the latter country. 
HERE 
derstanding of 
Dvestuff Bill 
means, and 


is a widespread lack of un 
the 
pending before Con 
what it is 
There is a very general impres 
sion that it constitutes some kind of an 
embargo against the importation of for 


SO called 


what 
now 
gress 


intended 


to do. 


eign dyes under 
stances. It 


any and all circum 
is argued that this is against 
the spirit of American commercial pol 
icy and that it will the building 
up of a dyestuff monopoly, free 


‘9 
enabit 
from 

high 


man 


competition, which can 
prices and ini 


ufacturers 


mpose 
erior dyes upon our 


the 
manutactu! 


the 


that to 


di ne¢ 


clain ed 
this is 


thereby 


[t is 
which 
will 


duction of 


extent 


handicapped in 
their goods, both 


and 


osts 


and quality, 


markets particularly, they w 
l 
make 
with 
rope 
dyestuff bil 


disadvantages which 
them 


under 
no 


n the 
ntent, at 


the 
this its 
faith 


provides for 


The ll now before Congress 
a control of the importa 
dyestuffs from f 

tries under 
desiring to purchas« 


tions of 
a system whereby import 

foreign dves are re 
quired to show that the particular dy¢ 
or dyes which they wish to import are 
not this 
sufficient 


made in not 
quantity or at a rea- 
Having established 


imported sub 


country; or ar 
made in 
sonable price 
these facts, the 
ject to the regular tariff 
There is no need for a manufacturer 
‘f any kind to go without any color or 
that he require in pro 
If the dye that he must have 
s made in this : 
quality, in a 


dyes are 


rates 


dye may his 


cesses 
country, of a proper 
quantity and at 


can ot 


sufficient 
a reasonable price, he course ob 
tain it. If it is 
not the on any- 
body's part to prevent his importing it 
until such time i 


can 


not so made, there is 


slightest disposition 

Amer 

and can be obtained 
evident th i 

is no des re or ef 

control of 


there 


as it is made by 
manufacturers 

from them It is 
that there 


lish a monopolistic 


stuff situation; 
perpetuate a condition 


can be 


goods 


imposed upc 
and 
any American manufacturer 
from getting the-dyes that he needs for 
his manufacturing processes. 

The bill is simply intended to protect 
the American dyestuff industry which 
has already been established and to give 
it a reasonable chance to still further 
develop _ its until it has 
achieved the experience to 


manufacturers, there is no 


prevent 


activities 
necessary 


leg 


enable it to su 
heretofore imported 
mere 


rom ( any 


is a matt ot patriotic omm 
appreciate what the 
industry means to this country 
is it ag industry on 


other 


sense to dvestuff 


not only 
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which practically 


industry mu cessarily 
the 

this 

vent 


deri 


which 


every 
depend, but it is 
which the ability 

fend itself in the « 
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STeESSIVE will be 


Wal 
it is the industry 


development, w supply 


valua and 


most pharma 


essentia 
ceuticals needed for the preservation of 
public health 

It has had five years in which to estab 
lish itself as against fifty years requit 
for the establishment of the Get 


ind 


pre-war monopoly, unless 


special consideration these d 


depre 
form of either 
possibly 


duty can 


which it must have 


The American Industry 


It perhaps timely to review 


what the dyestuff industry 
s, and done in the five 
years of its existence, in order to pro 


briefly 
\merican 
what it has 


] 


vide a color using industry in this 
try with essential supplies, and to 

further the object which 
been provided by the experiences of 
very similar dyestuff industry which 
has been established in England during 
the same time and under the same con 


ditions 


oun 
con 
sider lesson 


has 
the 


During the past two years a considet 


able amount of publicity has been given 
to the newly established dyestuff indus 
try, and the romantic story of its esta 

lishment and development is very gen 
erally known. Forced into activity by 
the war conditions, and in order to meet 
the demands of out lor 
using industries, deprived as they wer 


of their only source of supply, it becam 


not only 


strenuous 


necessary to 
} 


establish 
the 
ntermediates from 


one in 


dustry but three dyestuffs them 


which the 
rud Ss trom 


selves, 
and the ¢ 
intermediates are m< 


dyestuffs are made 


the 


Commen 


which 
ing on a basis of 
or less unimportant manufa 

terests, in themselves enti! depen 
dent on the German inter- 
mediates, the industry confronted dif- 
ficulties and obstacles which. probably 
transcended those confronting any other 
development. At a time when the de 
mands on the Allies for munitions of 


war were paramount, and were mak- 


supply of 
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Dyes Influence Textile Sales 


— 


Now that the public buying has again become selective— 


discriminative—the quality of color exerts a powerful sales 
influence. 


And the wholesaler buys from the textile mill only what the 
stores sell to the public. 


The buyer is a keen man with almost uncanny intuition to 


anticipate, to stimulate and to meet public fancy in both 
fabric and color. 


Your selling problem in textiles, through the wholesaler to 
the public, cannot be solved with texture alone. 


Color must be right—particularly in blues. 


A blue with life and quality appearance will outsell an equa! 
grade of textile of an inert, lifeless shade. 


Midland Vat Blues 


Dow-Midland Vat Blues have all the favorable properties 
of indigo, possessing in addition the advantages of being 
more easily reduced and more readily absorbed by the fiber 


This better penetration of the Midland Vat Blues is due t 
the fact that these dyes in the reduced state have great! 
affinity for the fiber. They possess and retain a depth 0! 
color and richness of tone that is an effective and valuable 
sales feature. 


Investigate Midland Vat Blues and write for detailed infor 
mation. These dyes will make your sales problems easiet 


TRADE _ 
SELLING AGENTS: 
Aniline Dyes & Chemicals, Inc. 
Cedar and Washington Sts., New York City 


Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Columbus, ' 


MIDLAN 


The Dow Chemical Company, ™:' 


uU. Ss. A 
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in insistent call on the same raw 
ials as were required for the dye- 
sium industry; when the Government 
alling to its service nearly all the 
t organic chemists in the country; 
wh the congestion of mechanical 
, was such that it was next to im- 
syle to secure new plant and appli- 

when the coal shortage added 

other difficulties to a stultifying 
le this industry was established 
is reached proportions where it is 
xporting, in addition to what it 
s to domestic manufacturers, as 
dyestuffs as the total consump- 
mounted to prior to 1914, in one 


as now reached a position where 

, decision must be made as to whether 
ll be permitted to continue and 
the urgent needs of the color us- 
idustries, as well as providing a 
from which necessary chemical 

unitions can be obtained in the event 
another war, or whether it shall be 
d to a ruinous competition which 
\| throw America back into the same 
ve of chemical unpreparedness which 
d prior to the outbreak of the 


q to 
oth 


ny evidence were required to 
e the advisability of conserving and 
eT (0 tecting the new established chemi- 
| and dyestuff industry, no more con- 
proof could be afforded than 
experience through which the Eng- 
sh dyestuff industry has been passing 
Situation in England 
fhrough 1919 the British Board of 
icting by its war powers, estab- 
Trade Licensing Sub -Com- 
‘omposed of two members of 
lor consuming industries, two 
s of the dve manufacturing in- 
sis, and a secretary representing the 
f Trade. No intermediates and 
5 uld be imported from foreign 
' intries except on licenses granted by 
yerties ‘ 


equa! 


mmittee. For the purpose of 

being tating these importations, the com- 
nae ttee met every week in Manchester, 

; fiber. : a more central town to the 
turing interests than London, 


due (0 nd these weekly meetings applica- 
ns for licenses were duly considered 


preattt | d upon with reasonable speed 
pth 0! n the granting of the licenses the 


ons were required to be made 
aluable 


ugh the medium of the Central Im- 
Agency, acting for the Board 
lrade, and which received the im- 


| infor ttations, handled the documents and 
S | the goods to the purchaser. 
; easiel [his method of controlling impor- 
tions was not, perhaps, ideal; it was 
fact subjected to a great deal of 
s n the part of textile manu- 
At the same time, it did pro- 
new chemical and dyestuff in- 
1 it also allowed the textile 
rers to get such dyes as were 
theit and which 
ianufactured by English con- 
far as these dyes were pro- 
all 


pre cesses 


Inc. 

rk City S 
olumbus, ' : 
Yovember, 1919, however, a sweep- 
Judge Sankey 
method of control by licens- 
existence and since then the 
rket has been wide open to 
diates and dyes which could 


( decision by 


the British 


from that of 


tal attitude of 

er is different 
\t in. He been brought 
1 principles of free trade and 

lerstanding of the principle 


has 


LAN 
1GA 


Ss A n as understood by the 
‘ ; 

he isnot amenable to ap- 

establishment and main 
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tenance of home industries, if that in- 
volves an additional expense to him 
His fundamental idea is to obtain the 
requirements for his particular 
ness wherever he can obtain them at 
the lowest possible cost, and he is in- 
clined to argue that if British concerns 
making these requirements cannot do 
so as effectively and as cheaply as others 
in foreign countries, then such British 


busi- 


manufacturers must go to the wall as 
being economic misfits. The result of 
this attitude of mind was that there 


was tremendous opposition on the part 


of the textile manufacturers, particu 
larly against any method of Govern 
mental control which would limit the 


textile manufacturer from obtaining his 
dyes wherever he could find them, with 


out the imposition of tariffs or licens« 
stipulations. 
It must be remembered also, that 


the English textile trade depends very 
largely on the maintenance of her for 
eign markets and the forcible argument 
was made that if any tax or limitation 
was imposed on the British manufac 
turer in the obtaining of his colors, h« 
would be placed at a disadvantage in 
his foreign markets as against the man 
ufacturers of other countries. It was 
claimed that he would not able to 
guarantee his goods; that he would not 
be able to provide the styles and colors 
which were called for: and that foreign 
countries having 
dyes which were not yet made in Eng 
land would be able to undersell him and 


be 


access to German 


to out-do him both as regards price and 
quality. 
Time Needed for Research 
When the American chemical and 


dyestuff industry has had sufficient and 
reasonable time in which to develop the 
processes of manufacture, the time will 
rapidly come when no special protection 
will be required, but American inten 
sive methods of manufacture and bulk 
production, together with American 
methods of research and sales, will en 
able this industry to meet competitiot 
from any quarter, no matter how 
perienced it may be. Until this 
arrives, however, it is a matter of com 
mon sense only to discern that the ef 
fort to establish this vital industry must 
receive special Governmental consider- 
ation. 


cx 
tim«¢ 


The chemist is in the very front 
trench in the industrial fight which is 
now confronting the world, and t 
leave him there without offensive 


weapons, without adequate 
and without his industrial gas mask, is 
simply to offer him up as a sacrifice to a 
short sighted lack of appreciation oi 
what he means to the country. 


protection, 


It may be true that the total value o! 
the chemical and dyestuff industry as 
contrasted with the total value the 
color using industries which are largely 
dependent upon it, is infinitesimal, but 
there is no consideration which 
could more effectively destroy the poten 
tial value of the color using industries 
themselves than the failure to 
and maintain the dyestuff industry. 

The claims made by the textile man 
ufacturers that the the 
importation of dyestuffs would impose 


of 


one 


support 


regulation of 


an unjust and undue tax upon their 
costs, becomes futile when it is. reé 
alized that in any ordinary piec« 


woolen goods, such as serge, or in an 
ordinary printed cotton shirting or ging 
ham, the total the 
even at the present scale of prices, is 
less than one per cent 


cost of dves used 


There are many ways in which man- 


ufacturers, by 
economical methods of 
by more up-to-date methods of 
tribution and sale, could save far more 
than the total cost of the dvestuffs used 
in their goods he present 
tively high cost of dyes, is 
ately 


goods 


the adoption of more 
manufacture or 


dis 


compara 
proportion 
less than the high cost of textile 

themselves as with 
the costs prevailing prior to 1914, and 
up to the time of the 
in trade and reduction of selling values, 
the dyestuff industry was the only one 
which for two - had 
shown a steady and gratifying reduction 
The high price of labor, the 
high price of mechanical plants, the high 
cost of raw materials, all apply to the 
dyestuff industry as they do to all othe: 
industries, and the charge made that the 
dyestuff manufacturers have been 


contrasted 


recent recession 


years previously 


In costs 


un 
duly profiting is emphatically refuted by 
the Since 1918 there 


steady reduction in the cost of dyestuff ; 


tacts has been a 


(961) INO 


so much so that on many of the stand 
ard dyes used in large bulk, prices paid 
are from 50 per per cent 
less than they were at that time. These 
reductions voluntarily ac 
corded to the color using trade by dye 


cent. to /95 


have been 


stuff manufacturers as their processes 
improved and their methods of produc 
tion became more scientific and up-to 
date, and this is a situation which has 
not been adequately appreciated by 
those who are opposing the bill now 
pending before Congress, and for which 
due credit has not yet been accorded 
to this industry 

Unless Congress realizes that the 


preservation of the dyestuff industry is 
not a matter of politics, and is not “a 
local issue” to be bartered and traded 
with in the arranging of a tariff sched 
ule, a lasting mischief will be done not 
only to the dyestuff industry itself, but 
to the safety and 

American people 


well-being of the 


Declines Follow Advances in Chemicals 
Year 1920 Divided Into Two 


Distinct 
F the average price 


portant industrial chemicals 
vear 1920 were.charted it 


the 
during 
would be 


trend of im 


the 


represented by two fairly straight lines 
one going upward to about May, and 
then declining steadily to the end of the 
veal Che twelve months witnessed the 
two extremes in market conditions; 
namely, acute scarcity accompanied by 
high prices, which in many cases be 
came nominal, and then dismal Apathy 


accompanied by declining quotations, 


and a tendency in 


this ase also for 
these to become nominal, although it 
the opposite direction 
From these general remarks it may 
be realized that prices have been diffi 
cult to name during the greater part of 
the year because when spot goods wer 
hard to get, terms of sale were made at 
the will of the seller, and if a consumet 
was in a very urgent need chem 
cals, he was forced to pay substantial 
premiums. In the same way when the 
slump came and operations were lim 
ited only to immediate requirements, 
prices became pretty much at the will 
of the buyer, and terms of sale de- 
pended largely upon the financial con 
dition of the holder and his desire o1 
lack of desire to get business on his 
books 
In general, it may be said that the 
purchasers of chemicals have consist 
ently followed the policy of hand-to 


mouth buying and have 
only 


place d orde TS 
immediat« 
This 


chaotic 


their 
necessitated it 


wher« require 


ments was but 
( ondi- 


most oft 


iew of the 
obtained 
When: prices were soaring 
premiums asked, buyers re- 
frained from ahead 
what must them ficti- 
tious levels which were bound to s 
Then when 
toboggan 
bottom 
featured 
this market just as it did in all 
markets, as_ there 


natural in \ 


tions which during 


the 
and heavy 


year. 


operating far on 


have seemed to 
iten 
the 
the 


cautiousness 


quotations started on 
and 


was to be, 


no one knew where 
extrem«¢ 
operations of purchasers in 
othe 


te nd 


1 
Was alWayvS a 


for still lower figures 
this 
sellers owing to their 


ency to wait 
After a while 
so shared by 


that « 


conservatisn 


was 


realization essions did ne 
] j baocnt Co 
uce business of material size, but 1n- 


only tended to inject more feat 


nto the buyers’ attitude 


The upward movement started short- 


Price 


Movements 


ly after the first of the year and, «de 
spite the dullness which pervaded th 
market, a combination of production 
and shipping difficulties tended to boost 
quotations all the 
not working at anywhere neat 
normal capacity labor 
age and other troubles, and even where 


along line Plants 


were 


owing to short 


production was fairly well maintained 
the acute situation in transportation 
held up deliveries very seriously. The 
fuel problem was also another handi 
Cap, and contributed its effect to the 
general condition of scarcity. An ex 
ceptionally hard winter rendered ship 
ping of materials of manufacture t 


the plant, and of finished products from 
the plant, decidedly difficult. The result 
was a wide*range of prices in th 


hrst- 
hand and second-hand market. Wher: 
manutacturers were maintaining their 
former quotations, spot holders asked 
pretty nearly what they wanted, and 
generally obtained their price if the 


prospective purchaser happened to need 


material for immediate us« An i 
stance of this situation occurred in 
\pril when a manufacturer was. still 
quoting 35 cents on formaldehyde, al 
though he was unable to take new busi 


well sold 
time prices on 
stock market 


ness, as his production was 
ahead; but at the 

this the 
heard as high as $1 


Period of Decline 


This condition persisted and intensi 
fied up till May, when suddenly the ad 
vances were Chis was not duc 
at that a decided 
in producing circles, because materials 
were still difficult to obtain, but was 
occasioned rather by the curtailment of 
production, which began to feature the 
textile industry. chem 
icals were delayed, and for a while the 
market appeared paralyzed, as holders 


Same 


material on wert 


arrested 


time to improvement 


Purchases ot 


were not willing to make concession 
and buye rs obstinately refused to opel 
ate 

Then the break cam Starti 
slowly at first, and concentrated to onl 
certain sections of the market, th 


slump gradually became more and mort 
acute and general until all material 

had radically declined The financial 
stringency which accompanied the pe 

riod of depression soon forced weak 
holders to sacrifice their stocks at 
heavy losses. Once again chaos reigned 
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was as impossible to name repre- 
sent e levels under this condition as 
during the months of scarcity. 
sitions of the first and second- 
iarkets, however, were reversed, 
whereas in the early part of 
ar manufacturers’ levels were 
low the quotations realized on 
erish_ spot the slump 
manufacturers consistently main- 
their old levels or devreciating 
nly slightly, but spot dealers 
prices right and left until they 
hat even this had little effect on 
rket. These two diametrically 
situations occurring within 
months made the year 1920, if 
cord period, at least a marked 

‘ of irregularity. 


trading, 


Specific Price Movements 
necessary to trace the move- 
only a few of the more impor- 
micals to show how this dis- 
featured in practice. 

( c soda started the year in the 
eigh)orhood of $4.50 per hundred 
pou for the 76 per cent. material, 
and reached a nominal level of $7.50 in 
la Slumping gradually from this 
figure, caustic was quoted at the end 

year in the neighborhood of 


Soda ash reacted in about the same 


ng from $2 per hundred pounds 
58 per cent. light material in 
Ja to a nominal price of $4.50 in 
M | down to $1.85 in December. 


h was irregular, 
off at cents per 
nd going to a nominal price of 
in May. Here, however, the 
d not continue steadily to the 
the year, whereas it 
slightly during the first part 
riod of depression, it was an 
to the rest of the market dur- 
ite summer in that it again ad- 
ind reached the new level for 
»f 8 cents, which was, however. 
nal, as spot material was hard 
It was evident, however, that 
e could not be maintained ow- 
the intensification of the textile 
slur nd the presence of resale stocks, 
wl radually crept into the market. 
ently, at the end of the year 
had dropped to 3 cents per 
and showed every evidence of 
gol! irther, which it did in January 
f this year, so that soon the spot price 
wa w the contract figure. 


even more 
about 234 


pecause, 


ill materials were as regular in 
lvances and declines as the al- 
kal ecause certain special chemicals 
ted radically during different pe- 
' the year. Special conditions 
periodic states of scarcity on 
materials which were reflected 
itions, but on the whole the trend 
about as outlined above. 


igh the year closed with opera- 
hemicals decidedly limited, and 
the keynote of the trade, there 
then an undercurrent of 
gr confidence, which, incidentally, 
ngthened during the first month 
ear. Many prices, especially in 
market, were considered rock 
and it only needed a revival 
ess in the textile industry to 
renewed activity in chemicals. 
irs realized that there was noth- 
ng damentally wrong with condi- 
I he chemical industry any more 
any other industry, and that the 





lulln. ss and depreciation which were 

ere merely the inevitable accom- 
panir ent of the period of readjustment 
wh 


eft no branch of American busi- 
touched. 
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Activities of American Dyes Institute 


Work of Its Committees Covers 


By lilliam R. Corwine, Se 


Editor TextTiLE Wor tp: 


In responding to your courteous invi 
tation to write something about the work 
of the American Dyes Institute for th¢ 
annual review of TExTILE Wor p, per 
haps I cannot do better than recite some 
of its recent activities. 

Its last annual meeting was held Jan 
uary 21, 1921. The officers, members of 
the Board of Governors and of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee were elected and the 
annual reports were submitted and ap 
proved. 

My report as secretary was practically 
a record of some of the more important 
activities of the Institute for the year 
and an outline of the work of its Com- 
mittees. 

The Institute was organized January 
16, 1919, and, therefore, is only two years 
old. It was an amalgamation of two or- 
ganizations which had been formed dur- 
ing the war. One was named the Ameri- 
can Dyestuffs Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., and the other the American 
Dyes Institute, the title of the latter be- 
ing retained in the new organization 
For so young an organization, probably 
the junior of all trade bodies, it has 
already “found itself,” and is ambi 
tiously aiming for even greater accom 
plishment. 

Its future, however, depends upon the 
degree of protection that is accorded the 
industry by Congress. It is unthinkable 
that the industry be forced to contract 
because of insufficient protection—one 
can scarcely grasp such a thought—but 
legislation is needed without further de 
lay. Great Britain has secured herself 
against German invasion in coal tar pro- 
ducts for a period of ten years. She has 
adopted the method embodied in- the 
Longworth Bill which was introduced in 
the House of Representatives in June, 
1919, and passed by it September 26, 
1919. 

It is ardently hoped that the Senate 
will pass the bill which was reported 
favorably by its Finance Committec 
nearly a year ago and place upon the 
statute books before the present session 
ends the law which it has carefully con- 
sidered, so that this “key industry’ 
may be preserved from the evil which 
will surely confront it and the country 
if peace be declared early in the special 
session of the new Congress, without 
adequate provision for the domestic 
synthetic coal tar intermediate and dyes 
industry. The country will then be as 
unprotected as it was before the war. 
It may not again have the British Navy 
as a wall of adamant to hold back the 
German flood, but will be at the mercy 
of a merciless competitor, commercially 
as merciless in peace as she showed her- 
self in war 

The German power of aggression 
commercially as well as militarily, was 
only disclosed by the war. The facts 
seeped into our national consciousness 
and it was believed that the lesson had 
been so well learned that it would never 
be forgotten. But other events have 
come with a rapidity almost lightning 
like and some of the newer conditions 
which they have created as an after- 
math of the war seem to have obscured, 
temporarily at least, the deep fear of be- 
ing unprotected and of being bound hand 
and foot—impotent for national defense 
—helpless in relieving human suffering. 
The refrain of Rudyard Kipling’s Re- 


cretary 


Numerous Phases of Industry 


of the American Dyes 


cessional: “ Lord God « 
torget: Le St we 
blazoned 


Wilat 


forget; 
everywhere to 
many apparently hav: 
the result of 
in the manufacture 
of her death 
and of 





German world dominatior 


in her dye factories 

dealing explosives and 
the hopelessness of hun 
dreds of thousands of invalids dey d 


privy 
of relief 


eases 


impossible to obtain except 
from the synthetic 
through the 
ture—all co 
broke the 

ourselves 


medicina!s made only 


processes of dye manu 
ntrolled by Germans until we 
strangle hold and started in 
Must our labor have 
for naught? I for one refuse to 
believe it. Justice must and will pr« 
vail. The work of the Institute in es- 
pousing needed legislation is, 
well known, and so let me from 
that phase of activity to other and far 
less known activities 


for 


gone 


however, 


pass 


Other Activities 
W. H. Cottingham, of the Sherwin- 
Williams Co., the first president. 
He retired the following year and in 
1920 R. C. Jeffcott, of the Calco Chemi 
cal Co., Inc., was elected to succeed 
him and was re-elected January 21, 1921 


was 


The management of the affairs the 
Institute is in the hands of its pres 
lent and board of governors and a 
mobile executive committee. 

The executive committee for the year 
1920 was composed of R. T. Baldw 
\. C. Burrage, Jr., E. H. Killheffer, D1 
I. M. Matthews, James T. Pardee, M 
R. Poucher and August Mer There 
were nil meetings of the Institute, 
three of th ird I s and 
eleven of the executive mmittee held 
during 1920 

When the Institute was formed th 
usual provision was mad the ap 


pointment o 
work 
the 


committees and as_ the 
developed 


Institute 


and the activities 


expanded new committees 


were organized to study and report u 


Dp 
I } 


the various subjects of importance 


which aros« 
Cost Accounting Committee 


One of the 
committees 


most active of its earliest 
on cost accounting, 
composed of ten men from the cost ac 
counting departments of a like number 
of members. It was appointed in 1919 
partly as the result of a suggestion mad 
by the United States Tariff Commission, 
which was engaged in compiling statis- 
tics on dye manufacture for the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. That Commission 
asked for the co-operation of the Ameri 
can Dyes Institute and the cost account- 
ing committee was instructed to aid that 
Commission in every way possible. It 
cheerfully agreed to do all that it could 


was one 


and met in conferences at Washington 
with the members of the Tariff Com- 
mission. At that session a working basis 
was reached and then the committee, 
developing the lines which had been 
agreed upon at the conference, pro- 
ceeded to its work. That work in- 
volved a great deal of time and 


painstaking effort and when finally the 
committee made its report it received 
the commendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission. The report was printed and 
there was such a demand for it that 
the entire edition has been exhausted. 

The members of that committee were: 
Messrs. J. M. Gaines, chairman, W. P. 
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Sieplien, secretary, B. J. Dougherty, W 
Richter, C. H. Hazard, H. L. Mann, A 
(ay Peterkin, J Proud, T. A Stewart and 
O. M. Hock 


Committee on Trade Promotion 


\ ecom ( i rl yrome¢ has 
studying the subject « 1 rm 
te S discount ind = ¢ rcia 
bi ery ind st ll has some hases of 
these subjects ind¢ consideratio1 
That committe Was composed _ oft 
Messrs. F. M. Fargo, Jr.. W. S. Woo 
row, J. M. Lowenthal, W. J. Robertson 
and John O'Day, but last sumn M1 
Woodrow died. He was the New York 
representative of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, and his death was a loss 


the committee and the 

\rthur J. Eddy, who had been an ad 
the Institute in 
died at 


Institute 


brant hes 
the same 
and his death 
Institute 

individually 
many 


som 
about 


ief illness, 


1 
WOTK, 
time, after a bi 


was a serious loss to the and 


among 


to its 


members 


whom he had warm personal 


friends 
Tariff Committee 

fo help in developing the 
ndustry by properly 


tariff committe¢ 


protecting it, a 
was formed, consisting 


of Dr. im M Matthews, of the Grassell 
Chemical Co., chairman, M. R. Poucher, 
of FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
R. T. Baldwin, of the National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Inc., G. S. Whaley, ot 
the John Campbell Company, R. ( eff 
cott, of the Caleco Chemical Company 
Inc., Dr. Charles H. Herty, editor of 
the Journal of Industri Engineer 
Che L j h H. Choate, J 
the law firm Evarts, Cho Shermat 
& Le rl k that co ttec 
was il] iken by the I itive 
ommitte which was appoi iter 
| nsisted o1 ill f M. R. P het 
chairman, R. ( Jet tt ; l 
saldwin, but subsequent! | vere 
Ided to it J. R. M. Klotz, of the New 
Chemical Works, Ir \. C. Bur 
rage, Jr., of the Atlantic Dvestuffs Com 
pany, and Dr. Samuel Iserman, of the 
CC} il Company \merica That 
iM is still in existence 
Sanitation and Safety 
The subject of sanitation and safety 
in dye factories 1s certainly one of su 
preme importance, and to study it a spe 
cial committee was appointed, composed 
of Dr. M. L. Crossley, of the Calco 


Chemical Company, Inc., chairman, D1 
V. L. King, of the same company, G. B 
Bradshaw, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, A. G. Peterkin, of the Bat 
rett Company, and Dr. L. C. Johnson, 
of the National Aniline & Chemical Co., 


Inc. That committee has been very ac- 
tive and in its work has had the earnest 
co-operation of Dr. Francis D. Patter- 
son, chief of the division of industrial 
hygiene and engineering, of the depart 
ment of labor and industry of Penn 
sylvania. The organization of the Insti 


tute comittee on sanitation and safety 1s 
partly the result of a meeting in Wash 
ington, January 6, 1920, of what is 
known as the Joint Committee on Safety 


Codes, which was composed of repre 


sentatives of the National Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards & Com- 
missions, National Safety Council, the 


Bureau of Standards, and the American 
Engineering Standards Committe: Dr 
Patterson was instructed by that meet- 
ing to take up with the American Dye- 
stuffs Institute the subject of a national 
code on nitro and amido compounds. 
The Institute, however, thought it best 
to broaden the plan and scope of the 
work and therefore designated its com- 
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rttee aS one on sanitation and safety. 
ch would naturally include the sub- 
t of hygiene and of a proper code 
rules for observance in factories. 
at committee has held several im- 
tant sessions, but is not yet ready 
make its report. The subject is a 
ry intricate and complicated one, but 
s being reduced to a common basis 
that ultimately a code can be de- 
loped which will be applicable to the 
rious phases of the manufacture of 
intermediates and the final products 
ch shall take into consideration and 
ss upon the entire dvyestuff industry 
mprehensively. 


Committee on Nomenclature 


\nother subject of wide interest and 
reaching importance was that of the 
menclature, spelling and pronuncia- 
n of chemical products as applied to 
dyestuff industry. For a study of 

it subject the Institute appointed an- 
her special committee consisting of 
following: J. R. M. Klotz, of the 
wport Chemical Works, Inc., chair- 
in; J. W. Kinsman, of E. I. du Pont 
Nemours & Company, Dr. J. M. Mat- 
ews, of the Grasselli Chemical Com- 
iny, Dr. D. W. Jayne, of the Barrett 
( ompany, and Dr. L. C. Johnson, of the 
itional Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine 
1ese men conferred with the American 
iemical Society, which had had_ the 
under consideration and 


ect on 
hich it had made a report, and with 
ther eminent authorities at home and 


Ingland, so as to arrive, if possible, 

at conclusions which would at. least 

indardize the spelling of chemical 

ms as applied to the dyestuff industry. 

e¢ report of that committee will soon 
eady for distribution. 


Use of Dyes 


the practical touch of the dyestuff 
lustry with daily life, there is hardly 
ore interesting phase of it or a more 
portant development than the use of 
washable materials. The 
wth of the urban population inevit 

increases the number public 
and in them garments are 
irally subjected to severer tests than 


S in 


of 


Iries 


] 


der home methods of washing 
thes 

The Laundry Owners’ National Asso- 
ition, for the purpose of conducting 
search work in dyes as applied to 


ths made into washable garments, has 
ome interested the Mellon Insti- 
Pittsburgh. That association is 

interested in the Industrial School 
Cincinnati, and is considering the es- 
lishment of a research laboratory in 
The co-operation of the 

ican Dyes Institute was sought and 

Institute, at once realizing the’ im- 
rtance and far reaching effect of the 
hject, appointed a special*‘committee to 


in 


te ot 


Cago 


yperate with the Laundry Owners’ 
tional Association, naming Dr. J 
rritt Matthews, of the Grasselli 


emical Company, as chairman, and E 
Patterson, of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
& Co., that committee, with 
ver to add to its membership. 
\t the last meeting of the Institute, 
J. Merritt Matthews submitted, on 
halt of committee, a 
rts containing the Laundry Owners’ 
\ssociation’s standard formu- 


urs 


as 


his series of 


nal 
wash room practice, and also 
formulas the 


O1 


pertaining to the for 


1oval of stains from wash goods 
ese formulas have been carefully 
rked out and have received the ap- 
val of the committee of the Insti- 


te. Copies are to be filed with all 
the American Dyes Insti- 


mopers oft 
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tute. The committee was continued for 
further work. 

The Institute is represented on the 
advisory committee of the War Trad 
Board section of the Department of 
State by M. R. Poucher, of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, R. T 
Baldwin, of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc., and August Merz, oi 
Heller & Merz. That advisory com- 
mittee also has on it three representa- 
tives of dye concerns; Dr. Charles H 
Herty, editor of the Journal of Indus- 
trial & Engineering Chemistry, being its 
secretary. 


ot 


The same members of the American 
Dyes Institute represent it on the 
advisory committee of the Textile 


Alliance, Inc., while M. R. Poucher of 
that committee, with the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Institute, was recently 
elected a member of the Board of Di 
rectors of that Alliance, together with a 
representative of the dye consuming in- 
terests. 

The Institute is also represented by 
Dr. J. Merritt Matthews on the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc. 

The office of the Institute issues bul 
letins to its members from time to time 
The secretary's office has sent out, dui 
ing the past year, 96 separate bulletins 


WORLD 


the treasurer's office has sent out 
66, making a gross total of 162 bulletins 
issued during 1920. The office has also 
started a reference library and has a 
complete file of clippings; it subscribes 


and 


to all the textile and chemical journals 
published in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain, well to 
rious business dailies in this country and 
England. It is 
domestic clippings bureau, and to one 
in Switzerland, covering European pub- 
lications that matter is to 
build up a reference bureau for its 
members which shall be helpful to the 
entire industry. 


as Va- 


as 


also a subscriber to a 


Its aim in 


After the International Chamber ot 
Commerce was formed in Paris in 
June, 1920, an invitation to become 


members was issued to trade and indus- 
trial organizations in the United States. 


The American Dyes Institute imme- 
diately availed itself of that invitation 
and made application for such member- 
ship Word has been received from 


Paris within a few days that the Insti 
tute has been accepted as a member. 

Early in the Institute 
came a member of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States of America, 


its history be- 


and designated its secretary as its rep 
on the board of the 
f that Chamber 


resentative national 


committec 


The Situation in Natural Dyestuffs 
Depression Naturally Affects That 


Industry — Future 


.* a large measure the history of the 
year 1920 in the natural dyestuff in- 
dustry is similar to that of the 
dyestuff and chemical industries during 
the same year. The similarity lies in the 
that the early of the year 
found manutacturers sold well ahead 
and prices exceedingly well maintained 
Then the depression came, and in 


aniline 
fact 


part 


sym 


Problematical 


branches of Amet 
found can 


pathy with all other 


ican business dyewood firms 


sumer demand seriously curtailed and 
plants were forced operate on part 
time only 

When leather and textile mills began 
to limit production, owing to business 
conditions, they naturally withdrew 
from the purchase of any materials ex 


Nemasket Worsted Mills, Middleboro, Mass. 


Build New 


Shed and Extend Dyehouse 


HREE new buildings have bee 
erected by the Nemasket Worsted 
Mills, Middleboro, Mass., for the put 


pose of providing additional space for 
weaving, dyeing, and new office accom 
modations. The 


new 


dy ehouse addition is 


not really a building, but is in the 


form of an extension to the original 
dyehouse. 
The weaving building is a one-story 


brick building of slow-burning construc 
tion and joined by a small connecting 
wing to the existing weaving building 
It is 142 feet, 8 inches long by 70 feet. 
8 inches wide with a monitor roof which 
with the large steel sash provides good 


natural lighting conditions. The looms 
are arranged in pairs facing each other 
in three single rows with = individual 
motor drives. The power wiring is all 


cut 


in conduit run under the floor to 
out and switch boxes back of each loom 


The lighting is individual, with tw 
75 watt lamps in each working alley and 
one 100 watt lamp in the back alley 
The heating system consists of overhead 


pipe coils operated under low pressures 


with gravity returns to a receiver the 
boiler hous« 
Dyehouse Extension 

The dyehouse is an addition 92 feet 
by 29 feet to the present dychouse. It 
is of slow burning mill construction with 
a concrete floor laid directly on th 
ground. The machines are set in con 


crete trenches of sufficient size to allow 


Office. Weave 
or access to all parts requiring repairs 
These trenches are drained to the river 
The machines are driven in a group 
rom the existing shafting 
The othce is a scparate building, 50 by 


25 feet, one-story high, with brick walls, 
wood ind wood sash. It is divided 
and ofhces 


hall 


plastered 


root 
and 

lathed 
with 


ecne ral 
The 
and 


is supplied by cast iron wall 


nto privat 


reception interior 1S 


and trimmed ash 


he 
radiators 


t 


toa 


heat 
which return 
Th 


individual, 


have a 
iver in the 
both general and 


gravity 


rece bonlet house 
hghting is 


the general lights being ornamental ceil 
ing lights 


Charles T 


vas in charge « 
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that were needed for im- 

The result was felt in 
the dyewood industry, as in all other 
which to these two 
branches of Values nat- 
urally were seriously’ depreciated dur 
ing the last six months of the year. 

To quote a manufacturer of natural 
dyes The manufacturers are now in 
possession of very costly raw materials 
with little or not prospect of transform- 
ing them into products which will re 
turn them a new dollar for an old one.” 
In other words they have had to take 
their losses in company with others, and 
in many cases these have undoubtedly 
been heavy 


cept those 


mediate us¢ 
industries cater 
consumers. 


The Future 

the of resem- 
blance between conditions in the natural 
and synthetic branches of the dye indus- 
try 


So much for points 


The point of dissimilarity lies in 


the future. The demand for aniline 
dyes can be fairly well estimated, and 
prospects are bright provided a proper 
measure of protection is obtained. As 


far as dyewoods are concerned, how 
ever, the demand for these is somewhat 
problematical owing to a difference of 
opinion as to how extensively they are 
to be used in the textile industry 
Pessimistic statements have been is 
which unfortunately have 
taken into consideration all the facts in 


the case 


sued, not 


It is pretty generally known 


that when the European war shut off 
imports of amiline dyes, natural prod 
ucts were substituted wherever pos 
sible in dyers’ formulas 

Just as soon, however, as domestic 
aniline production began to come int 
its own many of these uses were discon 
tinued, especially in cases where they 
really were not suited for satisfactory 
results. Consequently a comparison o| 


the demand for natural dyes at this time 
with that which existed during the early 
the war tends to throw a 
cloud the futur 


natural dye industries 


vears of pes 


simistic over the 


of 
This, however, does not take into con 
sideration the many uses for these prod 
withstood the on 


synthe tic dyes for 


ucts which have 


slaught of de 


past 


ades and which, all opinions to the con 
trary, will persist. Even in those days 
before the war when anilines were sell 


ng at prices which make today’s quota 
tions seem enormous such staple prod 
cutch, fustic, and 
many others, found a steady and con 
call textile mills 

It is true that the outlook is not prom 
the 


lines 


ucts as logwood, 


siderable from 


sing at moment; but neither is it 


in most Industry is still waiting 


for a more general resumption of con 
and sellers of dyewoods as well 
of dyestuffs 


sharp falling off 


fidence, 
found a 
in demand. It 
to say, however, that when production is 
back to 


facturers 


as. those have 


iS Sate 


dyc Wot rd 


the 1 


again normal manu- 


will come in share 


lool 


prosperity 





Weave Shed Addition to Nemasket 


Worsted Mills. 
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As business revives the source of your 
raw material supply must be given first , 
consideration. 





Our unequalled facilities, connections, re- 
sponsibility, as well as years of exper- 
ience has made us the logical choice of 
leading buyers throughout the textile 
industry. 


We have satisfied them—why not you? 
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lleges who can tell them the men 
iilable for industrial work. It tells 


e colleges what the needs of industry 
re for management men and furnishes 
em with essential data for their use 
meeting those needs. The Council 
no case recommends any individual 
an for any position. It uses every 
juiry that comes to it as data for the 
vancement of its work in education 
Record of the Council 

Che Council of Management Educa- 
n its present form and in its 
eding work under the same organi- 
n has accomplished 
The writing of 
fication ever 


the first joint 
written by the col- 
and industry for the training of 
for management. This was done 
the work of the groups comprising 
Council with the financial and edu 
nal aid of a number of 
firms, among whom were: Henry L. 
rty and Company, The National 
ciation of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
The Hood Rubber Company, The 
rican Writing Paper Company, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, The Wal- 
th Mfg. Company, The Miami Cop- 
Company, Rice & Hutchins, Inc.., 
Plant Company, The Com- 
vealth Shoe Company, The Crocker- 
McElwain Co., The W. H. McElwain 
The Greenfield Tap & Die 
Strathmore Paper Co. and a 
of others. 


industrial 


las G 


( pany, 
{ | he 
T cr 
The awakening of a nation-wide 
est in the problems of education 
nanagement. This is evidenced by 
act that more than $300,000 worth 
npaid space in newspapers and peri- 
als has been devoted to discussion of 
(ouncil and its work during the last 
six months. 
The official recognition and co- 

with the movement of the 
\merican Council on Education, which 
represents the colleges of the United 


‘ ation 


The experimental determination 
ractical plans for putting the Coun- 
principles and policies into execu- 

t This has been worked ovt in 
ways: First, by the placing of 
men in industry during their 
tions for directed summer work; 
d, by the advance of night courses 
leges for management men already 

e1 ed in industry; third, by joint con 


« ve 


f s of educational and industrial 
€ ves, bringing together industries 
at leges in order that they may help 
ach other’s problems. 
The co-ordination for practical 


1 great body of knowledge of in 
qd il and college resources usable fo: 
velopment of management educa 


s knowledge has been obtained 
ree sources—through eight years 
study of the question in 
hia, through two vears of study 
tional problem made during 
s term as Federal Commis 
harged with the development 
ield, through two vears’ study 
ific matters before the Coun 
utlined here This material 
sis of the Inventory of 
mentioned above 
nization of a group of 
nd experienced men able to 
this work. The organization 
n the Council of Management 


mn described here. 

Creation of the Council 

ic; , ndicated above, the Council of 
| ement Education brought to- 

in permanent form the organized 





Council of Management Education 
(Continued from page 192) 


work in this field, which has been going 
on for some years under the leadership 
of Dr. Hollis Godfrey. 

The prime movers, industrial and edu- 
cational, with him, in the development 


of this organized work have included 
Henry L. Doherty, Sam _ Lewisohn, 
Elisha Lee, Stuart W. Cramer, Frede 

C. Hood, F. B. Rice, Charles Jones 


ston 


Howard Coonley, Malcolm B 
Robert Amory, J. K. Milliken, Col. B. A 
Franklin, George A. Galliver, Frank W 
Frueauff, J. Parke Channing, Major 
Frederick H. Payne, Dr. Samuel P 
Capen, Dr. Frederick C. Ferry, Dr 
Charles R. Tilden, Dr. David H. Ten 
nent, Dr. Charles R. Mann, Dr. Fark 
iX. Kolbe and others. 
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The work of the Council embraces the 


cclleges of America and a ] 


American industries. 


of representative 


Che Council’s membership is composed 
of associations representing different in 
dustries, or divisions <¢ ndustries, wh 
ivail themselves rt the opportunity t 


How Services Can Be Utilized 


1) By industries r the solution ¢ 
heir problems of management supply. 
p 1 ; 
By colleges—tor the solution of 
heir problems of education for indus 


rial management 


) By each group—to « 


it down their 


share of the present waste in time, en- 


ergy and money in preparing college 
men to become thoroughly effective in 
ndustry with the greatest possible ra- 


pidity. 


Standardized Training of Apprentices 


(Continued from page 193) 


A further investigation revealed the 
fact that among the many loopers who 
received their initial instruction 
ago only a few exceeded 70 per cent 
efficiency. 


years 


The above illustration is not 
an exceptional case, but represents the 
average condition in the greater textile 
industry, and its remedy is one of the 
most important problems of the da 
There is no operation for which a stan 
ard or fair production time could 
be determined, and a standard 
of compensation, and best means of in 
struction for the apprentices develope 
In most organizations the 
problem of educating such new em 
ployes is entirely in the hands of th 
departmental foreman or a lesse1 
ploye. In plants where the number o 
apprentices warrants the engagement of 
an instructor, this important position is 
often filled by-a former operative, whose 
only qualification is probably personal 


} 


metho 


important 


en 


skill. The initial instruction given t 
the beginner will affect the method oj 
operation of such employe for life, and 


when such initial instruction is faulty 
or incomplete, it is only in rare instances 





a Sry eget eooneriobepiehinorte 
i trot i 
eres tte tt tet 


noe 
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| ardized Schedule. 





Chabad - 
+ —- bpp te tthe 4 ot tent o> 


that correction is possible in later years 
The variation in initial instruction will 
greatly determine the ultimate produc 
ve efficiency of a worker and for th 
reason too much care cannot be taker 
during the apprent eship pe riod to as 
sure the proper training of an appren 
tice. 
he pre ] ( t r the s nd 
d ation ipp edt ition 
irfol 
The stand nd 
method peratior 
Ch t ! ! I 
rr < ippr com 
Te itlol 
rh standardizatior f th nethod 
educat 
lhe general procedure of standard 
tion is practically the same for all 
ranches of the industry and its practi 
cal application is illustrated herewith as 
applied to two operations where the 
training of apprentices probably the 
most expensive in the whole industry 


Standardization of Equipment and 
Method of Operation 

It is an undemable fact that the con 

dition of the equipment and the method 
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| Fig. 5: Chart of Progress of the Skill of a Looper Learner According to Stand- 
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of operation during instruction will 


have a life-long influence upon the 
worker. If the equipment is imperfect 
and the method faulty, not only will the 





period of apprenticeship be lengthened, 
but the efficiency of the individual lim 
ted because wrong methods on i 
uired | 1] ercome¢ Unde 
equipmen : rrehended no ni 
the machine ils I n, chair 
table and he essential Similar] 
he meth t operation does not meai 
only the chang 1 shuttle, the top 
ping of a hose, or folding of the goods 
but also the p 1 th 
worker th eration ma e per 
formed w ie east itigt ind witl 
the maximu tilizat ( he humat 
force Ss esse al h W 

The necessity of such indardiza 
tion is strikingly shown in the illustra 


tions 














- to — 
Fig. 4: The Guilty Chair Again. 
Also Note the Rail at the Bottom 
of the Table Foreing an Uncom- 
fortable Position. 
Is Another Factor in 
Standardization. 


| 
Illumination | 


Need of 


For instance, the proper or improper 
position of the body will largely deter 
mine the efficien the worker. Chairs 
used in industrial establishments are 
especially faulty \nother frequent 
trouble seems to be the lack of propet 
adjustment of the height of the ma 
chine to the natural position of th 
human bod The result f impropet 
adjustment are sl n in Illustration 
demonst loopin peration. For 
such w } ‘ ned that 

| s ¢ facility to 
( | each ) 18 
he it. the ) 
her fir S 
Also 
: | ‘ | 1rms 
1 h hen 
} } t 
S n 
| l 
d hile 1 1 lines 
] ) i ‘ le 
thirtv degrees, show the actual and 
] position of the operative 

Inefficient chair construction and the 
mproper position of the equipment is 
shown in Illustration 3. The position 
of the body outlined in this picture 


demonstrates how an unnatural position 
is forced upon the worker on account 
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requires the 


chine 


ter, spinal curvature 
vidu: f breath- 
pe rsonal ef- 
the operation 


worker to sit at the ma- 
at an angle to follow the full 
length of the hose during operation, 
but the treadles, being mounted in the 
same line as the machine, force the op- 
erator to adopt an unnatural position. 
Fatigue, unusual and uncomfortable po- 
sitions are discouraging to anybody and 
improvements in this direction would 
step toward the 
cessful the worker. Fur- 
thermore, an unnatural position once 
acquired is difficult to break later on, no 
matter what improvements are made i 
the equipment 
Illustration 4 
lack of standards in chairs, 
illumination. Such 
at all infrequent 
crying need of 


il’s free 


tance 


mean a radical suc- 


ion oO! 


educat 


the 
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shows strikingly 
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factors upon which the increase of per- 
sonal efficiency of employes depends. 
Standardization of Apprenticeship Period 
Using the looping operation as an 
illustration, it has been determined that 
for eighteen twenty-point work a 
young woman possessing average intel- 
ligence and the proper nimbleness of 
fingers is in position to acquire a fair 
skill in thirteen weeks, To assure this 
result it necessary that the learner 
be given a definite weekly task, and she 
should be checked every day to see that 
her daily quota is maintained. If some 
reason prevents her progress she should 
receive individual instruction to help 
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uring the stress of the war labor 
sh rtage the education of weaver ap- 
pr atices was investigated and with an 
op ortunity to compare the cost and 
tine requirements on a certain article 
in several plants. In one plant the time 
re uired for bringing a learner up to 
si y-six and two-thirds per cent. effi- 
( y was approximately twenty-six 
wc ks, in another plant nineteen weeks, 
wh le in the third plant it was only sev- 
enicen weeks. The standardization of 
the methods of instruction, together 
W the rates of compensation, have 
shown that under proper instruction 
methods the standard period of appren- 
ticship should be eight weeks. An in- 
div'dual is considered an apprentice as 
lone as his production is below 662/3 
per cent. efficiency of the possible 100 
per cent. practical average production. 

Since the weaving industry is one of 
the prominent branches where the cost 
of educating the workers runs into con- 
siderable expense, the method of stand- 
ardization as applied to the industry 
will be of general interest. 


UNDER INVESTIGATION 


OVERCOATINGS 


teed width, 7&8 inches. 
yom speed, 95 picks per minute. 
Filling, 1% run. 


ANALYSIS OF OPERATION. 


ARTICLE 











PER YARD PRODUCTION FOR 100 PER CENT 
EFFICIENCY 
Minutes. Per ct 
Loom production time........ 12.50 79.5 
Filling changing time....... 1.20 7.5 
Warp repairing time........ -63 4.0 
Fatigue and delay aHowance. 1.43 9.0 
Total 100 per cent. produc- 

C1OM SEE AiGacser ceenss 15.76 100.0 
PER YARD PRODUCTION FOR 6624 PER CENT 
EFFICIENCY 

Minutes. Per ct. 

Loom production time....... 12.50 72.0 

Filling changing time....... 1.80 10.6 

Warp repairing time. ri .94 5.3 

Fatigue and Gelay allowance 2.15 12.1 
Total 662-3 per cent. pro- 

GQuction: GEE: se660.c00s'ss 17.39 100.9 


The initial efficiency of a learner was 


determined by actual observation and 
the time required for the completion of 
the apprenticeship period was obtained 


by dividing the service time of a learner, 
after the completion of the first week, 
by the standard time at 6634 per cent 
efficiency. The apprenticeship period 
was, therefore, eight weeks, during 
which time a learner should qualify as 
a weaver. Based on the above facts, a 
schedule of weekly progress and weekly 
production was developed, given in IIlus- 
tration 7. This table shows the expected 
increase of skill of a learner in terms 
of cliciency percentages with other ser- 
factors. To enable the instructor 
to check at any interval whether the 
learner is up to the standard progress 
or not, the standard minutes of that 


VICE 


week for the production of one yard of 
cloth are given. Based on the above 
table, a schedule of operation for that 
article (Illustration 8) was computed, 
together with the learner’s compensa- 
tion. weekly production and loom as- 
signments. In this instance the maxi- 
mum number of looms that may be 
served by a weaver has been determined 
to be four. According to the standards, 


heoretical loom production per 
yard is twelve and one-half minutes. 
ervice time, including the change 
ng, fixing broken warps, fatigue 
lay allowance for the same period 
is 3-5 minutes, and if the running time 
is d:\.ided by the above factor, the quo- 


tent. which is 3.84, indicates that an 
efici nt weaver is capable of serving 
four ooms without overburdening him- 
self r neglecting the proper operation 
of th looms. The time when a learner 











is entitled to increase the number of 
looms is, therefore, determined by the 
service time. A learner, provided his 
progress is in accordance with the sched- 
ule, is given two looms on the fourth 
week and three looms on the ninth week. 
If his personal efficiency is maintained 
according to schedule he is given the 
care of four looms on the fourteenth 
week, and since all payments are based 
on piece rate compensation, operatives 
are anxious to obtain this privilege 
which means considerable addition to 
their earning power. 

Advantages of Standardized Apprentice 

Schedules 

1. A definite measure by which the 
weekly progress of a learner may be 
obtained, and if the performance is be- 
low the standard, a little investigation 
will either eliminate the causes of the 
difficulty or prove the unfitness of the 
individual for the occupation before 
much money has been expended on his 
training. 

2. The learners are given a weekly 
aim. Without such an aim no incentive 
will bring satisfactory results. 

3. The total earnings of a learner in- 
crease every week until he reaches the 
maximum efficiency, therefore there is 
a definite incentive, and since he is 
aware from the beginning how much his 
apprenticeship allowance is decreasing 
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weekly, he will make an effort to in- 
crease his efficiency and make up the 
difference in piece work. 

4. The elimination of the learner’s 
bonus is gradual and in proportion to 
the increase of efficiency. 

5. The weekly tasks given to a learner 
are reasonable, and based on the capacity 
of an average individual. 

Application of Principle in Knitting 

Industry 

The illustration of the development 
of a learner’s schedule for the looping 
operation in the knitting industry is 
shown in Illustration 9. In this instance 
the mill made only one grade of hosiery 
and the learners have been trained on 
fine point work. The apprenticeship 
period, according to this schedule, is 
thirteen weeks, incurring an expense on 
the learner’s bonus of $54.89, while by 
the old oneal of three months’ ap- 
prenticeship at the rate of fourteen dol- 
lars a week, the direct expenses per 
learner amounted to $182. According 
to this schedule, in thirty-nine weeks a 
learner can be developed into a highly 
skilled looper. 

With the old schedule and old method 
of teaching apprentices, the plant was 
not successful in training learners and 
only very few reached the skill that 
could be justly expected for a high- 
grade product and desirable working 
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Fig. 9: Chart of a Learner’s Schedule for Looping Operation, by Which Plan 
a Looper Is Under Constant Supervision for Thirty-nine Weeks, or the 
Time Required to Acquire Maximum Skill. 
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conditions. The causes of the ill-suc- 
cess could not be found, therefore, in 
the equipment nor in the rate of wages 
but were solely the unstandardized 
method of industrial education. A com- 
mon fault discovered in many establish- 
ments seems to be that the learner must 
maintain a speed of the machine alto- 
gether too high to acquire the rudi- 
ments of looping. Consequently the 
common difficulty with all looper learn- 
ers is that they stop the machine alto- 
gether when placing the hose upon the 
points, losing thereby considerable time. 
This soon becomes a confirmed habit 
which is difficult to break and will act 
as a constant drag upon personal ef- 
ficiency. 

To eliminate this source of ineffh- 
ciency, beginners, during the first week, 
should operate the machine at the lowest 
possible speed which gives to the dial 
an almost invisible movement. This 
speed should be increased somewhat on 
the sixth week and increased again on 
the tenth week, while on the thirteenth 
week the machine can be operated at the 
standard speed. In this manner learners 
are taught to set the hose upon the 
points while the machine is in motion, 
and they have no bad habit to break 
later. The complete control plan for 
standardized apprenticeship is shown in 
Illustration 10. A slight reaction is to 
be expected at the end of the appren- 
ticeship period. This holds true for all 
branches of the industry and in the com- 
putation of the earnings of the learners 
due allowance should be made for this 
fact, also, that during this period they 
require intensive supervision. 

The earnings of a learner must be 
constantly on the increase until he 
reaches maximum efficiency. Repeated 
reaction is also anticipated which in this 
instance was estimated to occur approx- 
imately at the eighteenth week. For 
this reason a bonus has been added com- 
mencing at the eighteenth week which 
bonus increases in proportion to the ef- 
ficiency of the individual. 
Standardization of Educational Method 

Finally the present general ineffici- 
ency of the workers is also due to the 
indifferent and faulty method of instruc- 
tion. The presumption that a good 
worker will make a good instructor will 
seldom hold true. The average worker 
having had no preparation, lacks the 
necessary patience and sympathy which 
are the pivotal points of successful in- 
struction. The methods of instruction 
should be developed by the management 
and the instructor selected with great- 
est care. For large organizations, where 
a number of learners will warrant a 
department of instruction, it is desirable 
to have such a division in charge of a 
competent industrial teacher, while in 
smaller establishments the instructor 
may be selected from the ranks, but 
this should be done with due considera- 
tion of the personality of the individual 
selected who must be provided with 
definite instructions. 


Could Uniform Methods Be Universally 
Developed? 

The problem of preparing future in- 
dustrial workers is one of the greatest 
problems facing our industry today. The 
theory that industrial education should 
be taken care of by the schools of the 
community is not practical because, for 
at least a generation to come, the tex- 
tile industry will have to depend upon 
immigration to fill its ranks, and the 
community education of this element is 
out of the question. It will be up to 
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Putting the Right Man in the Right Job 


(Continued from page 195) 


that 


ia 


right 


that he 
The 
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ifacturers to undertake this task. 
ultimate solution as to how this 
‘nt should be trained best, is still 
to discussion and it is hoped that 
n the coming year the various man- 
uring interests will pay particular 
tion to this important problem and 
to the programs of their associa- 
the question of the development of 
lard for training employes of the 
is branches, that a uniform method 
be developed, applicable to the ma- 
of manufacturers, creating there- 
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by not only uniform method of instruc- 
tion and effecting a saving of many 
million dollars to the industry, but also 
causing the elimination of the unfit and 
bringing the personal efficiency of the 
ranks to a higher level. Without such 
a constructive step satisfactory earn- 
ings, cooperation and greater unit pro- 
duction will be impossible. The anti- 
dote for false economic teachings upon 
which our wage earners are overfed at 
present, is a standardized 


industrial 
education. 
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relation between the medical depart- 
ment and the workers, coupled with the 
fact that examinations are not compul- 
sory, explains the remarkable success 
achieved by the department in the 
Cheney Plant as evidenced by the fact 
that men come in even if they feel just 
a little bit off. It might be argued that 
the company has invested in a man, 
and has a right to examine into his con- 
dition to see if its investment is secure. 
The company, however, does not take 
advantage of this fact as it realizes that 







Fig. 10—Control Plan for Looping Operation 
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where so many cases were treated by 
town doctors, owing to the fear of the 
soldiers that a knowledge of their con- 
dition would injure their standing. 

Of course if contagious disease is 
found, the department does not allow 
the health of the community to be en- 
dangered by keeping this fact secret. 
The procedure in a case of this sort is 
just exactly the same as between a 
private physician and his patient in 
Board 
This is a 


that the case is reported to the 
of Health of the community. 


















appeal has been made in the 
iy. 
1 only in importance to the rec- 


is kept absolutely confidential. The re- 
lation between the mill doctors and the 


workers differs in from 


no way that 
he past history of the man is his between a physician and patient in 
physical condition for deter- private practice. Not even the employ- 
the work to which he is best ment division receives 


information re- 
garding ailments discovered among the 
personnel, or applicants therefor. In 
the case of the latter, that department is 
merely advised what work the man is 
best fitted for; no details are given re- 
garding his condition. Even if the em- 
ployment department requests such in- 
formation it is not granted. 

The building up of this confidential 


he be an applicant for a posi- 
machine operative. After he 
i placed on the company’s pay- 
s considered just as important 
e kept fit. 

tal feature of the medical work 
plant is the fact that all infor- 
regarding the physical con- 
f an applicant, or an employe, 


in a way the employe has invested in the 
company in so far he is working 
towards pensions, etc., and therefore 
might be considered entitled to examine 
the books of the company. Certainly 
the company would not concede to the 
latter, and in the interest of a square 
deal does not insist upon the 
right. 


as 


former 


Importance of Confidence 
It can be readily realized that, if the 
medical department divulged the infor- 
mation regarding patients, especially in 
such cases where men are found to have 


certain diseases, the employes would 
soon stop going to the hospital. They 
would naturally prefer to be treated 


outside, just as proved true in the army 


legal obligation, which the mill doctor 
cannot shirk even if he wanted to. 


Equipment of Department 


It is safe to say that the equipment 
and personnel of the Cheney Medical 
Division is not inferior to that of any 
industrial plant in the country. There 
are in constant attendance three doc- 
tors, giving all of their time, four doc- 
tors giving part of. their time, five 
trained nurses, one X-ray technician, 
one technician, one dental 
hygienist, one safety and sanitary in- 
spector, and a staff for administrative 
and statistical work. In addition about 
fifteen of the best specialists in that 


part of the country form a consulting 
staff. 


laboratory 
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Result; you go out into the market and end up by 
paying more and getting less for your money. 


We will save you worry, time and money and solve 
your chemical problems. 


We specialize in the chemical needs of the textile manu- 
facturer. Write or wire us. 


Prices on any of the following standard 
material on request: 


ANILINE SALT (Prime White) 
FORMALDEHYDE (40° Vol.) 
OXALIC ACID 
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A Timely Suggestion 


When searching for ways of reducing the cost of pro 
duction consider the Autogyp which 
eliminates bleaching. 


Process entirely 


‘This 
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patented which 
and eliminates specks, 


process simultaneously 
leaf and shives, saves: . 
to 17 hours, by eliminating 6 separate operations ; 3%4% 
of shrinkage ; of steam; 30% of labor; ALL chem 
icals used in the chloride of lime method of bleaching 
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SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Main Office and Factory 
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The department treats anything for 
which a patient can come to the medical 
offices. Other cases are sent to the 
community hospital, which incidentally 
is endowed in part by Cheney Brothers. 

regular procedure is followed in the 
examination of an applicant, and the 
work is facilitated by careful routing. 
A ereen line is painted on the floor 
whch leads the way to the various 
desks, and rooms, where the applicant 
is report. His history is first taken, 
an he is then sent to a private dress- 
ing-room from which he enters directly 
into an examination room. 

ere are several of these special 


clin:cal rooms for surgical, dental, and 
kind of treatment; an X-ray room, 
w! chests of patients are examined, 


and a laboratory where blood and cul- 
ture tests are made. The equipment in 
‘ these rooms is of the most mod- 
rn kind, and would do credit to any 
arce hospital. In addition there is a 
4 filing system where careful rec- 
ords are kept and call-ups checked for 
where patients are expected to 
report for a further examination. 

Getting Co-operation of Foremen 

In all the various activities of the 
service department the effort is con- 
stantly made to secure the active co- 
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operation and interest of the various 
departments of the mill. To this end 
the overseers are regarded as represen- 
tatives of the service department in their 
respective branches. The good effect 
of this may be realized at once, as one 
of the weak features of many service 
departments is the fact that there is 
often a feeling almost of antagonism 
between the service manager and the 
overseers. By making the overseers an 
active part of the organization, their 
co-operation is insured. An equally im- 
portant result is that the service mana- 
ger is brought intimately in touch with 
not only the theoretical but the prac- 
tical problems of the overseer and the 
industry. Furthermore, the service de- 
partment never tries to force an appli- 
cant upon one of the foremen. It is 
felt that in the last analysis the over- 
seer gets the best results when he is 
allowed to decide who should work in 
his department; and if he should show 
consistently poor discretion in accept- 
ing and rejecting applicants, resorting 
to compulsion is not going to solve the 
problem. It would more properly re- 
solve itself into the question of con- 
sidering whether or not such a man 
were fully qualified to fill the position 
of foreman or overseer. 


To Reduce Cotton Crop by Credit Strike 


(Continued from page 201) 


Diversification may have been vaguely 
sugecsted in previous campaigns, but 
the farmer was left to work out his 
own salvation. 

It cannot be doubted that cotton is the 
South's most profitable commercial field 
crop. The South has planted cotton 
from the time its forests were cleared 
for the plow. It understands cotton bet- 
ter than any other branch of agriculture, 
and tradition is a thing that is not to 
be winked at. 

It may be that the world can get along 
in fair comfort with much less cotton 
than it has been accustomed to use, but 
curtailment of production of a commo- 
dity of the importance of cotton is not 
to be undertaken without careful and 
conscientious regard for the possible 
juences. American cotton is a 
crop. A previous acreage reduc- 
movement was characterized as 
“economically unsound and pernicous in 
suggestion.” The comparative failure 

campaign was attributed by some 
0 moral flabbiness which preached cur- 
tailment and promised curtailment, and 
then went and planted more cotton—the 
shrewd ones profiting by raising a big 


cons 
world 
tion 


croft 

It was said with considerable truth 
the recent acreage campaign: 
“The cotton farmer is the most in- 
te and resolute, as well as ‘ reso- 
luting,” opponent of big cotton acreage. 
He believes that acreage ought to be 
regulated with a business eye to world 
requirements. He believes further that 
th 1 regulation ought to be accom- 
by letting the other fellow do 
the reducing.” 
Th individual grower has always 
‘ooke'| upon acreage reduction with re- 
uctance, as the testimony of the past 
dicate, but he now argues that 
South continues to produce cot- 
r which there may be no market, 
iu may be more suffering in the 
South. because of lack of food and food- 
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stuffs, than would be inflicted upon all 
the world if the South grew not a boll 
% cotton during the next 12 months. 
The South as a whole takes the posi- 
tion 


it there is not much argument 


against curtailment of production of 
raw materials which does not apply with 
equal force to manufactures. This in 
reply to the charge that acreage reduc- 
tion is selfish, reprehensible, unworthy 
the heart of a savage, and undertaken 
solely to bring about critical shortage 
in cotton in order to extort unconscion- 
able profits; like Oliver Twist, “ always 
asking for more.” 


Previous Attempts to Regulate Crop 


Attempts to regulate cotton acreage 
date back to about the beginning of cot- 
ton growing on a commercial scale. 
Over-production was proclaimed in 
America as far back as 1840. The an- 
nual crop at that time approximated 2,- 
000,000 bales. The price, which had 
held around 15 cents a pound, dropped, 
and, during three successive years, cot- 
ton sold as low as five cents a pound. 

Production in 1844 eclipsed all previ- 
ous records, and the carry-over reached 
the unprecedented total of 1,219,000 
bales. The average price of middling 
uplands in New York for the 1844-45 
season was 5.63 cents, while middling 
to middling fair in New Orleans was 
offered below 4% cents, and in Mobile 
at 334 cents a pound. The editor of 
DeBow’s Review, we are reliably told, 
commented: “To our great disparage- 
ment the facts show that we have been 
guilty of over-stocking the markets of 
the world.” Hazard’s Register, one of 
the authorities of the time, said: ‘“ The 
evil lies not in the banks, nor in the 
currency, nor in the speculators. There 
is no remedy but a check on produc- 
tion.” 

Planters rejected the remedy sug- 
gested, but spent time and money in 
vain holding schemes and plans to mar- 
ket slowly. 

The famous “Cotton Circular” at- 
tributed variously to Gov. McDuffie, of 
South Carolina, and to others, and which 
was adopted by a convention of plan- 
ters at Macon, Ga., was a development 
of the times. It was announced that ar- 
rangements had been made with estab- 
lishments “sustained by adequate 
means on both sides of the water” to 


advance three-fourths of the value of 
each bale of cotton on a basis of 14 
cents a pound, “to hold until prices 
rally vigorously.” The relief that re- 
sulted was unimportant. Cotton did not 
reach 14 cents a pound. 

It was not until the partial failure of 
the crop of 1846, which reduced the 
yield to about 1,700,000 bales, that prices 
“rallied vigorusly.” Middling in 1846 
sold up to 10 cents a pound, and as 
high as 12 cents a year later. In 1848 the 
planter again saw 5-cent cotton, which 
was attributed to the over-supply of 
two crops of about 3,000,000 bales each 
in succession. There were more meet- 
ings and more “ Be it resolved,” but the 
planter still declined to cut acreage. A 
$20,000,000 association for the purpose 
of acquiring warehouses, and for es- 
tablishing other means to hold cotton off 
the market for a minimum price “ aver- 
aging, say 11 cents a pound,” was at- 
tempted, but was never completed al- 
though annual meetings were held for 
a number of years 

During the decade preceding the Civil 
war consumption accom- 
plished for the planter what he could 
not do by holding, and that which 
acreage convention had failed to bring 
about. The price of cotton ranged 
from 8 to 1574 cents middling uplands, 
in New York. 

Consumption made long strides after 
the late 70’s but at times failed to keep 
pace with production. In 1839 the per 
capita production—based on total popu- 
lation—was less than 35 pounds. It 
dropped to less than 10 pounds during 
the Civil War, and was 80 pounds in 
1910. 

During the greater part of the time 
from October, 1894, to the close of the 
century the price of middling cotton was 
around five cents a pound. The crop of 
1898 averaged only six cents a pound. 
Acreage was reduced in 1895 compared 
with the previous year, but gradually 
increased until 1899 when another re- 
duction occurred. The crop of 1898 
was 11,274,840 bales, and was valued 
at $282,772,974. That grown in 1899, a 
yield of only 9,436,416 bales, or nearly 
2,000,000 bales less than the year before, 
was valued at $363,773,874. 

Planting which resulted in production 
of 13,451,337 bales in 1904, exceeding by 
about 3,000,000 bales any previous crop, 
was no doubt influenced by the Sully 
operations during the months immedi- 
ately preceding. Middling cotton was 
quoted in New York at 17.25. There 
was no actual sale at that price, but there 
were sales at 16.65. Middling in New 
York thereafter dropped below seven 
cents a pound. The next spring, before 
the 1905 planting, a meeting was held at 
New Orleans. Harvie Jordan, now 
identified with the American Cotton As- 
sociation, was one of the leaders. A 
system of bonded warehouses was pro- 
posed, but acreage reduction was fea- 
tured. A farm-to-farm campaign, con- 
ducted on horseback, was undertaken, 
and pledges sought. Results were dis- 
appointing but a considerable reduction 
in acreage occurred. 

The largest reduction in acreage ever 
recorded, in comparison with the previ- 
ous year, occurred in 1915. It was 
brought about by no effort at organiza- 
tion, nor by any well-defined propa- 
ganda, but by the individual initiative 
of farmers who were not only afraid 
from the standpoint of prices, but were 
apprehensive that they would not be 
able to sell their cotton. 

Net results of the acreage reduction 
movement of 1919 were almost negligi- 


increasing 
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ble for reasons stated. Revised esti- 
mates by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, showed 33,566,000 acres actu- 
ally picked in 1919 compared with 37,- 
270,000 acres actually planted in 1918, 
but of this 10 per cent decrease nearly 
5 per cent was accounted for by aban- 


donment because of unfavorable weather 
conditions. 


The Effect of Credit Restriction 


The unknown quantity in this cam- 
paign is credit restriction. It made its 
appearance in the campaign of 1919, but 
was not really tested out. Then the 
idea of credit restriction was not as it 
is now, based upon unwillingness or in- 
ability, or both, to extend credit. It was 
more of a threat which was forgotten 
when prices went up, and financial 
terests, which at that time were holdi 
most of the cotton, were able to cet 
from under their load. 

The price of cotton has figured promi- 
nently in every campaign to reduce acre- 
age. For the reason that cost of pro- 
duction will be much less this year than 


last, and the hopelessness of obtaining 
cost for the crop grown in 1920, the 
price has now become a matter of 


somewhat secondary importance. There 
are doubtless many farmers in the South 
who are independent of credits, and 
who would undertake to produce cotton 
at prices even lower than present quota- 
tions. They would turn to other en- 
terprises, however, if they doubted their 
ability to sell what cotton they could 
grow. At the moment they are very 
pessimistic in this regard. A rise in 
prices unaccompanied by adequate de- 


mand for unsold supplies would not al- 


lay their fears. 


Statistics of Effect of Previous Acreage 
Reduction 


Acreage and production figures in- 
cluded in the table herewith were com- 
piled from Census Bureau figures so 
far as they were available, but where 
Census figures were not available U. S. 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
were used. The acreage figures show 
that which was picked, which would be 
something short of the planting. The 
acreage for 1919 compared with 1918 
has been mentioned in the foregoing. 
The figures as to acreage from 1898 to 
1900 have been questioned. Production 
figures, average prices and high and low 
price figures are of established accu- 
racy. The Department of Agriculture 
in June, 1898, without giving the acre- 
age by States, issued a report placing 
the acreage for 1898-99 at 22,656,926 
acres. In December, 1899, eighteen 
months later, it issued a revised report 
showing 24,967,295 acres. In June, 1899, 
the Department of Agriculture placed 
the 1899-00 acreage at 20,825,658, but in 
December revised the estimate to 23,- 
521,000 acres, which was more nearly in 
accord with Census figures which 
showed 24,275,101 acres. Acreage fig- 
ures relating to three important reduc- 
tion campaigns, and to the year follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Great War: 








Production Aver. 

in running price. 

Acreage bales. Cents 

1894-95.... 23,687,950 9,901,251 5.9 

1895-96...... 20,184,808 7,161,094 8.2 
Decrease 3,503,142 2,740,157 

1898-99.... 24,967,295 11,189,205 2.9 

1899-00.... 20,825,658 9,393,242 7.6 
Decrease 3,871,637 1,795,953 

1904-05.. 30,053,739 13,451,337 8.7 

1905-06. 26,117,153 10,495,105 10.9 
Decrease 3,926,586 2,956,202 

1914-15.. 3 36,832,000 15,905,840 7.3 

1915-16. - 31,412,000 11,068,173 11.2 
Decrease 5,420,000 4,837,667 
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“That Close Personal Service” 


The Trade Mark of 


a Double Guarantee 


This Mark stands for super-service 
in merchandizing. 


It is the mark of an institution highly 
organized through men and depart- 
ments especially trained to meet the 
purchasing problems of the industries. 


To bear this mark, a product must be 
of unquestioned reliability and excel- 
lency in quality. 
anteed product. 


It must be a guar- 


Let the Organization back of it be 
your security for quality and service. 


THE CRONKHITE CO. 


New York BOSTON 


Philadelphia 
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Textile Sodas 


For All Textile Purposes 
We Offer the Textile Trade 


Analyzed Alkalies 


For All Scouring, Washing, Fulling, 
Kiering, Bleaching and 


Finishing Operations 


Caustic Soda for Mercerizing 


Our Technical Service Dept. 


Will be glad to give you, free of charge, full 
information on the Composition, Properties 
and Correct Use of all Alkalies used in the 
Textile Industries. 


‘Buy on Specification 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ALKALIES 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. Hutchinson, Kan. 


Selling Agents 
WING & EVANS, Inc. 


22 William Street, New York 


89 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
625 Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
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ist have cordial relations with his em- 
yes; they are his assistants. We all 


.re human beings, and any one who 
1ises to distinction must be able to play 


W 


ie part of a man. 


‘Ses & 


a = 


I shall take the lib- 
ty to quote freely from a recent pub- 
cation of the remarks of Chancellor 
ay, of Syracuse University: 
“True Americans will work together 
good citizenship, good business, 
.d wages and good fellowship. One 
the great crimes of this country is 
create classes among the quiet work- 
people by setting up conditions each 
unst the other as an arbitrary plan 
of which one prospers and the other 
fers. Inequality is a law of God, and 
traceable through the whole universe. 
r it the two men born in the first 
neration quarreled and one killed the 
er. It has gone on ever since, and 
| continue until men are made of 
pattern, and the uniformity then 
ild not last a week. The great law 
adaptation; how to get along with 
one has in the circumstances in 
h he is placed is the practical ques- 
We may emulate, but not envy; 
may contend, but not be contentious. 
field is open. Our progress is not 
taking from another what belongs 
him, but by adding to all. The high 
rpose of life is to add to the com- 
n good, remembering that we are the 
mon people.” 


Practical Experience Necessary 


\lisunderstandings are due, in a great 
isure, to ignorance on the part of 
h employer and employed. I never 
ld have been a competent merchan- 
man unless I had received instruc- 
in that line. Owning a store and 
ving the experience of a merchant, 
me the fundamental knowledge of 
y to proceed as a merchandising man. 
» likewise a man cannot be an intelli- 
employer of labor unless he has 
practical experience from the ground 

r up. 


You are receiving instruction in the 
rious departments of the school, but 

need to know what it is to come 
through the various departments in 
ractical way to supplement the knowl- 
e you are receiving here, and to 
me into practical contact with the 
p, to know what it is to have the per- 
xities and strains that they endure. 
1en, again, the operative needs to be 
‘ated as much as possible with re- 
1 to the conditions which his em- 
er is obliged to meet and his em- 
er’s responsibilities. 


\t 


t one time we had a girl of excellent 
itation in our employ. She had not 
slightest comprehension of the con- 
ms which the manufacturer con- 

ntly faces. She told the operatives 

h whom she came in contact, “ the 
ple we work for are rich. They have 
of money and they can pay what 
demand.” Her influence with the 
ratives caused no little disturbance, 
ough the majority of them were too 


tclligent to accept her flimsy notions. 


operative I refer to was smart. 
had, however, not the slightest con- 


ption of the fact that her employer 


competition to contend with, and 
should the prices for his merchan- 
be higher than those of his com- 
tors, the plants would not remain 
in operation. It was with no little 
~ulty we overcame her influence. 
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The Textile Manufacturer’s Problem 
(Continued from page 205) 


There are rogues in both camps. 
Rogues among the workingmen, and, 
far be it from me to say there are none 
among the manufacturers or employers. 
Meanness is not confined to any -par- 
ticular group. Young men, when you 
get into business and positions of re- 
sponsibility, treat those under your di- 
rection fairly. Most of them, in turn, 
will be fair to you, and the company 
by whom you are both employed. I 
believe most men to be honest. Some 
time ago when I visited one of the 
largest mail order houses in the country, 
where they constantly receive orders 
from all parts of this great country and 
from foreign countries as well, they 
informed me that frequently they re- 
ceived only a portion of the money due 
on an order, but they never hesitated to 
send out the goods and a bill for the 
balance, although they never had had 
previous dealings with the particular 
customer, and they further informed 
me that they seldom lost a cent. This 
is almost conclusive proof that the peo- 
ple as a whole are honest. Trust men 
and they will, in turn, trust you. 

The way out of a less estate into a 
better one is by men’s own efforts, and 
their hope is that others are in better 
estates than they are. The hope of a 
country is in its workingmen united in 
a solid compact with its business men— 
is by the investment of the intelligent 
laborer’s muscle with the capitalist’s 
money. The extreme folly is in setting 
them apart and in creating an antag- 
onism between them. 


What Suitable Leadership and Co-opera- 
tion May Do 


How important is it for the employer 
to be successful for the employes’ sake! 
In this connection I take the liberty of 
citing our own experiences several 
years ago with a competitive plant 
which we purchased. In a certain city 
there existed a manufacturing estab- 
lishment with which we had to compete, 
and although it was well established 
and the name favorably known, we 
found it an easy matter to push the line 
out of the stores and put our merchan- 
dise in. So at last they came to us in- 
directly, and asked us to purchase their 
plant. The officers were good business 
men, and upon their board of directors 
sat able manufacturers and large mer- 
chants, but they did not know the un- 
derwear business. We purchased their 
plant at their own price, and in a few 
days I found myself treasurer of the 
institution. We were received most cor- 
dially by the organization from the su- 
perintendent to the floor sweeper. We 
were able to enthuse them with the pos- 
sibilities of the future, and by co-op- 
eration, plus leadership, we were en- 
abled to develop a line of merchandise 
which proved to be satisfactory to the 
general public. We were fortunate in 
keeping the same organization without 
losing one employe. Sales were in- 
creased, likewise production. We ap- 
proximately doubled the wages of the 
workérs, reduced the hours of labor and 
increased the salaries of the superin- 
tendent and foremen, and, in short, by 
co-operation, the right spirit, and suit- 
able leadership, made a highly success- 
ful institution of one which would have, 
in a short time if continued under the 
old policy, gone into bankruptcy—rele- 
gated to the scrap heap. 


I again quote from Chancellor Day, 
which, in a measure, substantiates our 
above experience: “I find capital and 
labor working together harmoniously 
when left to their own problems, undis- 
turbed by the demagogues. How is 
either to get along without the other? 
They are Siamese Twins in their sym- 


pathetic relations, joined by an indis- 
soluble bond. If one were to die the 
other must die also. What promotes 


the health of one imparts vigor to the 
other. The man who would separate 
them is a murderer, for they cannot 
be separated without death.” 


No Lack of Opportunities 


We learn from the Good Book some- 


thing like this: “ Without vision, the 
people perish.” Every working person 
should feel that he has opportunities 


ahead provided he can step up to them. 
What a day this is to secure informa- 
tion, with night schools, home courses 
of study and technical schools, all built 
on the substantial foundation of 
common school system. 


our 
Every working 
person who has natural ability is a po- 
tential leader. 


“How does 


the feel 
about capital when he himself becomes 
a capitalist? Are not the 
laborer to be a capitalist ? 
the savings bank means. 


workingman 


instincts of a 
(hat is what 
He is not a 
worthy workingman who does not work 
to the end of making capital to work 
for himself, whether hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars. It is pernicious to 
teach that the only moral virtue is pov- 
erty. One can be great and be poor; 
one can be good and noble and be poor, 
but one can be neither by being poor. 
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It is how a man handles poverty or 
riches that makes him what he is.” 

Again | say relations should always 
be cordial. ‘“ Have a heart!” There is 
no sharp line of distinction between em- 
ployer and employe. Some have risen 
to eminence, many of them by merit, 
but all are brethren. 1 again quote 
Chancellor Day: “ Our American work- 
ingmen, greatest in numbers, found in 
all callings, dependable in all things, are 
our greatest citizens. They must never 
forget that they are citizens. They 
must not forget that the capitalists are 
citizens also, and without them the fires 
would go out under the boiler and the 
wheels would not turn an hour. The 
labor agitator who assails capitalists and 
makes laborers his fool 
among men and a traitor to the cx untry 
and to the workingman whom he be- 
trays for demagogic purposes.’ 

The fundamental need of the hour is 
co-operation; each trying to practice the 
Golden Rule—to do the best. in life as 
one sees it, but how one sees it depends 
on the character and bent of the indi- 
vidual, and I will close by quoting from 
a poem written by Edwin Markham: 

Take Your Choice 
On the bough of the Rose is the prick- 
ling briar, 
Che delicate Lily must live in the mire, 
lhe hues of the Butterfly go at a breath 
At the end of the road is the House of 
Death 
Nay, Nay! 
Rose, 
In the mire of the river, the Lily blows; 
[he Moth is as fair as a flower of the 
sod, 
At the end of the Road is a Door to 
God. 


enemies 18 a 


On the briar is the delicate 


Extension to Paramount Knitting Company 


Building 


Designed for Three 


Additional Stories at Later Date 


URING 1920, at the plant of the 
Paramount Knitting Co. at Kan- 
kakee, Ill., another extension to the al- 
ready large existing plant was com- 
pleted and put into service. This last 
building forms the beginning of what 
will eventually be a much larger pro- 
ject, and consists of the basement and 
first three stories of a building de- 
signed to take three additional stories 
at a later date. 
The building is of reinforced concrete 
flat slab construction and connects by 
bridges with other buildings of the com- 


lt a Bel 


Bald eyed 
Me 


a 
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pany. It is at present being used for 
printing and box shop, cafeteria and 
miscellaneous storage, but at a later 
date will be used for expansion of the 
knitting department of this company. 
The building was designed and the 
construction supervised by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers. It is particu- 
larly interesting because it was entirely 
constructed by the owners’ construction 
organization, which purchased all ma- 
terial, employed all labor, and carried 
out the construction work directly with- 
out the services of a general contractor. 


Mill No. 6, Paramount Knitting Co.; Designed for Three Additional Stories. 
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E..B.G. is synonymous with LIQUID CHLORINE 


i 


[' is preferred not alone because of its 
dependable and uniform quality—but by 
virtue of our large producing capacity and 
adequate cylinder and tank car equipment, 
insuring prompt and _ efficient service. 
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ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Main Office: 18 East 41st St., New York 


Plant: Chicago Office: 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 11 South La Sa 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York City srooktyn. N.Y. 


ror weicutinc > COTTON WARPS 


EVERYTHING IN 


SIZINGS FINISHING PASTES 3355 
SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OILS 
PRINTING GUMS 
STARCHES AND GUMS 








ceowenn oe TRADE MASK a ~ 
BELLICO S A A Softening or Finishing Powder, bone dry, for Weavers, Bleachers and Printers, 
Snow-white. No freight on water. Less expensive than Liquid Finishing Pastes. 
Sizing Tallows, Softeners, Alizarine Assistant, Warp Sizes of all Kinds, Filling Materials, 
China Clay, Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Palm Oil Softener, etc., etc. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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ry‘ EXTILE research problems, espe- 
* cially those involving some knowl- 
e'ge of chemistry, have by no means 
eived the attention that their impor- 
tc ice warrants. It is true that in spe- 
cases textile manufacturers them- 
ves have paid more or less attention 
t. the development of some special phase 
their business, as, for instance, the 
ining of better penetration for a 
vat dye, or in arranging their heat ele- 
ments in reference to their cloth drier 
tenter frames, with more or less suc- 
Other mills have looked into the 
jwestion of the relation of quality of 
coal to power obtained by their partic- 
ular boiler setting, with results that fully 
justified the expense. The quality of 
supplies used, such as starch, oils and 
sizing materials, has also been the ob- 
ject of investigation, the end sought, 
however, being to duplicate some prod- 
uct already on the market. 


ich research, if carried on by men 


properly fitted for the work, and its re- 
suits applied with a leavening of com- 
mon sense, is always productive of 





Breton Minerol F. (Mag. 230 Times). 
Mineral Oil Is Divided Into Minute 
Droplets running Uniform in Size, 
Indicating Stability, Spreading | 
Properties and Freedom From Oil | 
Spots and Stains. 





proit. Usually it is brought to a close 
when it appears that the results possi- 
ble will yield no great gain. As the ap- 
plication of results obtained is confined 


limited field—i. e., that of the mill 
ng on the research, and interest 
nfined to a few individuals, the work 
mmonly stopped before anything 
like final results are obtained. 


Connecting Mill and Supply Concern 


On the other hand, dyestuff manufac- 
have done work corresponding to 
this in connection with the manufacture 

f stuff products. Manufacturers of 


hnical Executive, Borne, Scrymser & 
South street, New York City. 








Re tion of Quality of Starch to Its Origin. 
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Research and Merchandizing 


Opportunities for Profitable Study of 
Materials and of Equipment Applications 
By Everett H. Hinckley* 


chemicals have also carried on similar 
work to a limited extent. Others inter- 
ested in the manufacture of sizing and 
finishing materials have from time to 
time examined the products on the mar- 
ket with an idea of duplicating them if 
sufficient business was in prospect. In 
each case the research work is covering 
only a limited field, though much broad- 
er, it is true, than that of the manu- 
facturers. But the work is frequently 
halted as soon as expense nears the im- 
mediate returns discernable. 

Between the points where the textile 
manufacturer's research stops, and 
where that of the manufacturer or mer- 
chant of supplies and machinery begins, 
there is a wide chasm. To bridge this 
chasm is the specific duty of the pur- 
chasing agent and the salesman. The 
buyer, backed with incomplete informa- 
tion, but with a good knowledge of hu- 
man nature, is usually skeptical of the 
seller’s story. Nor can it be claimed that 
the salesman bases his arguments solely 
on demonstrated merit, for the neces- 
sary facts are not always at hand, and 
he also is a student of human nature. To 
bridge this chasm research is needed, 
conducted by a party or parties who can 
command the respect: of both buyer and 
seller. 


Expense Widely Distributed 


The financing of such work is prop- 
erly the duty of the seller, for he is in 
a position to spread the cost over such a 
large number of applications as to ren- 
der it insignificant for each individual 
case. Naturally such work can be un- 
dertaken only by parties interested in 
merchandising either goods of their 
own manufacture, or other goods ob- 
tained from such sources that they are 
assured of the regularity of supply, both 
in respect to quality and quantity. No 
real and permanent success can be at- 
tained except where this work is ap- 
proached in the proper spirit, to build 
up not only the individual concern mer- 
chandizing the product, but the indus- 
try, as a whole, where it applies. In 
other words, the endeavor should be to 
find out exactly what the textile manu- 
facturer needs, and not so much what he 
wants, and then endeavor to produce an 
article to fit these needs. 

The exact nature of such research 
work will vary greatly with individual 
ideas, and _ particular circumstances. 
But, in all cases where the textile man- 
ufacturer co-operates to the extent that 


At Left, Domestic Potato Starch | 


aste (Mag. 230 Times): At Right, Japanese Potato Starch Paste (Mag. 230 | 
limes); The Domestic Starch Consists of Smaller Granules, Is Slower to 
Paste, But Forms a More Viscous Mass. 


his true need is uncovered, and the mer- 
chant utilizes the information gained to 
provide proper facilities to meet that 
need, the direct results of such work is 
invaluable. Indirect results will fre- 
quently lead to advantages at first not 
suspected. On account of the distribu- 
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Relation of Temperature to Weaving. 
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proper consistency evidently contained 
all the desirable properties except that 
of solubility. Research at the works 
showed that not only was it possible to 
make an emulsion of practically pure 
mineral oil, but that if properly made it 
could be diluted to any desired consist- 
ency, and that the more dilute emul- 
sions were as stable as the concentrated 
one made at the factory. 
Necessary for Mill to Cooperate 

In the carrying on of such research as 
that mentioned above, it is necessary 
for the seller and buyer to co-operate 


Breakage of Warp Yarn 


During Weaving of Yarns Sized at Different Temperatures, 
Maintained by a Temperature Controller. 
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tion of expense all results can be car- 
ried to a point more nearly approach- 
ing the ideal, and where all side issues 
will be explored. 

Specific Instances Cited 


To illustrate the above, the following 
instances are cited. A certain concern 
dealing in starches, gums and allied fin- 
ishing materials, carried out research 
work to determine the kind and nature 
of potato starch best suited to the tex- 
tile trade. While all the men handling 
and using potato starch are in a general 
way familiar with the variations in 
color and thickness of paste, they are 
by no means familiar with the facts that 
this research brought out—namely, that 
potato starch of apparently equal qual- 
ity varies greatly, and that the varia- 
tion is easily identified by the micro- 
scope. This fact was applied in the buy- 
ing of stock, and in its subsequent dis- 
tribution to the textile trade, to the 
marked advantage of both parties. 

Another firm manufacturing and sell- 
ing temperature control apparatus found 
that the opinions held by size mixers re- 
garding the proper temperature for ap- 
plication of sizes were so diverse that 
no conclusions could be drawn. Re- 
search clearly uncovered the reason for 
this difference in opinion, and also that 
the best temperature was one that would 
save over one-third of the steam ordin- 
arily used for heating the size. 

A third case is that of a concern man- 
ufacturing and marketing petroleum 
products for the textile trade. Research 
indicated that there was need of a ma- 
terial to be used in finishing for bright- 
ening and softening yarns and fabrics 
that would, within usual conditions of 
practice, maintain its consistency, spread 
evenly, and never turn rancid. Sub- 
stances largely used for these purposes 
did not fulfil all these demands. Par- 
ticularly was this true in respect to per- 
manency, “handle,” and freedom from 
tendency to rancidity. Mineral oil of the 


and to extend to each other a certain 
amount of confidence. Naturally, it is 
necessary that the person carrying on 
the investigational work shall have such 
a personality and reputation as to easily 
carry the situation. He should report 
results as obtained, and not allow him- 
self to be unduly influenced by either 
party in interest. Under no other con- 
ditions can such work be carried on with 
ultimate and permanent success. 

In short, technical investigation of 
conditions of market and conditions of 
consumption in the textile business offer 
to the merchant a sure outlet for prod- 
ucts based on merit, and to the manu- 
tacturer handsome rewards in the use 
of articles best suited for the purpose 
and properly applied. Thus a secure 
basis of trading is achieved 


The fact that the Government has 
been able since the war to dispose of 
large quantities of war textiles by) 
adapting them to domestic uses seems 
to have stimulated merchants to try to 
find new and unusual outlets for other 
textiles. Most of these efforts are 
likely to develop nothing but passing 
fads, but some of them may 
permanent value. For instance, the 
drapery buyer for the Meier & Frank 
Co., Portland, Ore., has worked up a 
large demand from the ladies of that 
city for cretonne dresses. The same 
fabrics had quite a boom among the 
young ladies of the East last summer. 
It is the large flowered cretonne pat 
terns that have made the style appeal, 
and not the texture of the heavy fab- 
rics commonly used for these drapery 
materials. Designers of printed cotton 
dress fabrics have not been slow to 
take advantage of this style idea, and 
these large flowered patterns will be a 
feature during the coming summer of 
materials that are better adapted in 
texture for dress wear than are cre- 
tonnes. 


have 
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L. B. HOLLIDAY & CO,, Ltd. 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF COAL TAR DYESTUFFS 


Hydranthrene (Vat Colors) 
Anthracene Blue Paste and Powder Methyl! Violet Auramine & Methylene Blue 
SULPHUR COLORS ACID COLORS DIRECT COLORS 
BASIC COLORS CHROME COLORS 
Samples and Quotations on Application tc 
United States Representative: L. B. Holliday & Co., Inc., 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GARFIELD ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 


GARFIELD, N. J. 


ITS 


We offer for prompt delivery the follow- 


Che Warren Aniline Co. 
ing dyestuffs of our own manufacture: 


calli ate : Brexel Building 
Chloramine Yellow M 3 

Thiazol Yellow R M : \ i 
Direct Yellow R M extra 3 pret. a 
Direct Pink M 

Direct Fast Scarlet 3 G M 
Benzo Red S G M 
Chloramine Orange G M 
Benzo Brown 5 R M 


Chrome Blacks 
Chrome Blue Blacks 


Acid Chrome Blue W S M 
Acid Chrome Green W SM 
Sulphon Acid Blue R M 


Azo Crimson L M 
Azo Fuchsine G M 
Azo Fuchsine 6 B M 
Azo Phloxine 2 G M 
Acid Violet S4 BM 
Wool Green BS M 
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ACID COLORS 
DIRECT COLORS 
CHROME COLORS 
BASIC COLORS 
SULPHUR COLORS 


Export Representatives 


MANHATTAN TRADING CORPORATION 
27 West 23rd St., NEW YORK 
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Men’s Wear Market Witnesses Complete Reversal 


FEVHE year 1920 in the men’s wear 
market began with dubious lega- 
cies from the closing months of 
the preceding year. Uncertainties 

were many and the unsettling influences 

which culminated in the middle of the 
hcavy-weight season in reverses for the 
nulls have been traced back to a turning 

pont as far distant as October, 1919. 

least one survey made at that time 

rmined that advanced prices would 

no longer be paid, and the surveyor, a 

and important distributor to con- 

sumer, stopped speculative buying right 
here. Few factors in men’s wear were 
as prompt in action or as accurate in 
foresight as the chain store interest 
whose experience supplies this illustra- 


| i 
lal > 


Heavy-Weights Delayed 


lhe heavy-weight lines were held back 
to late opening dates and it was well 
into February before there were any ac- 
complishments of moment. Advanced 
prices were a certainty because raw 
wool and yarns were held high and costs 
f manufacture were also at large ad- 
vances. Selling agents deprecated the 
levels at which circumstances compelled 
the opening of heavy-weight lines, with 
worsted suitings ranging from $5.50 to 
$12 a yard, yet there were such doubts 
as to whether there would be merchan- 
dise equal to the demand that a majority 
f selling agents opened their goods to 
be allotted as far as they would go 
around. Buyers were as frequently ad- 
vised to stay away as to come to mar- 
ket. When selling began the larger 
buyers were not prominent, but there 
was crowd of buyers nevertheless. 
No signs of disintegration could be read 
in the confidence with which the finest 
and highest priced goods were snapped 
up. It will long be recalled, for in- 
stance, that the American’s first with- 
drawal as sold up was in worsted suit- 
ings priced at $10.50 per yard. The de- 


lays in offering merchandise and the 
hesitancies of buyers were such, how- 
ever, 


that it was generally thought ad- 
visable to have lines as complete as pos- 
sible at the inauguration of the season. 
Thus overcoatings were not brought out 
a month in advance of suitings, so that 
preliminary guidance in the selling mar- 
ket was slight and largely of a conjec- 
tural character. In the light of later 
events operations at these levels lacked 
both in volume and dependability, from 
the inauguration of the season. 

Overcoating demand was light in ker- 


seys, broadcloth, melton and_ similar 
staples, the call being strongest and al- 
most exclusively on plaid backs and 
fancy backs. The initial business 
scarcely made an impression, however, 
and ickinaws, being priced up to 
$2.87 1 yard, were naturally sluggish 
also 
Transportation Blocked 

I ld be remarked in passing that 
ne of the worst snow and storm block- 
- recent years interfered seriously 


h ordinary functionings in the wool- 
market at this particular junc- 
ure he streets of New York were 


‘hoked with ice and snow for days, and 

mport surface car lines were out 

ssion for two weeks. The city’s 

2 tel ymmodations were overbur- 

“ened and many buyers stayed out of 

ne m t because of the inconvenience 
Vis 


and the inability to transact 
iness with comfort and freedom of 


Exorbitant Prices Nullified by Un- 
precedented Flood of Cancellations 


movement. Besides, incoming samples 
from eastern mills were held up in 
traffic blockades, and numbers of open- 
ings were further delayed on this ac- 
count. Incidental to the growing hesi- 
tancy among buyers, these various inci- 
dents all contributed their weight on the 
depressive side. Adjustments began an 
initial business and cancellations of 
more than a _ readjustment character 
were received early in March, showing 
that that slackening encountered in Feb- 
ruary was more than a temporary or 
casual matter, as at first sellers were 
inclined to view it. Along with a re- 
striction in credits that operated against 
liberal buying at the outset of the sea- 
son, the wholesale clothier was carrying 
considerable quantities of heavy-weight 
suitings and overcoatings at prices 
which were relatively low in so far as 
they represented purchases of January, 
February and March of the preceding 
year. If they had not ample supplies to 
take care of a normal fall demand in 
their own hands, it was known that job- 
bers were heavily overstocked and it 
was regarded as highly probable that 
they could obtain merchandise for re- 
quirements at prices probably no higher 
than those called for on the mill offer- 
ings for 1920. Troubles with unruly 
labor were also already pressing, and 
the buying of goods offered none of the 
speculative attractions of the previous 
year. 
Further Revisions Occur 


During the month of March the 
clothier persisted in revisions of orders 
to the extent that this sort of thing 
largely obscured the actual develop- 
ments in sales of 1920 heavy-weight 
merchandise. Overdue merchandise was 
cut off on undelivered heavy-weights 
and light-weights. When the first of 
April arrived the desks of selling agents 
were piled high with declinations of 
goods, past due, in works and ordered 
for the future. For a time this chaotic 
state of affairs continued. Strictly 
woolen goods appeared to have made 
a season of minimum popularity with 
the clothier and they were the first to 
feel the back-wash of cancellation. 
Woolens sold on a sample piece basis 
went ahead about the same time, as rep- 
resented by duplicate orders. This trend 
reflected successes scored on the road 
by the clothier with his sample lines, 
on the one hand, together with a dis- 
position that was much deplored with- 
out developing adequate means of cor- 
rection, to lay the burden of readjust- 
ment to lower levels in a practical en- 
tirety upon the mills. 


Worsted Demand Broadens 


In addition the stretch between wor- 
steds and woolens was recognized as a 
threat of disaster to the fabric for 
which demand seemed insatiate. Mills 
branched out into worsteds at the earli- 
est opportunity. There seemed no pos- 
sibility of overcoming the scarcity for 
several seasons. Frice ideas hardened 
on worsteds and a very large business 
was taken in them up to July 1. Short- 
ages of particular styles in worsted suit- 
ings, in which varicus devices were re- 
sorted toin place of decorations of spun 
silk, added to the feeling existing the 
latter part of April that an acute short- 


age impended in worsteds. The short- 
age of worsted yarn and decorative silk, 
being so acute, served to obscure other 
important phases of the outlook. 


Public Becomes Wary 


Just at this time the popular “ over- 
all rebellion” of 1920 appeared. Wor- 
sted mills had arrived at the point of 


starting actual work on 1921 light- 
weights, with experienced weavers re- 
turning to mills who had left their 


looms during the war and drifted away 
from the textile industry. The woolen 
textile industry was at a point where it 
welcomed a new state mind in the 
country that would stimulate the call 
for medium grade fabrics. Coarse and 
medium wools were sadly neglected in 
the runaway of speculation in fine and 
fancies. ; 


+ 
Ol 


Lower Prices Forecasted 

A definite opinion 
gains to the effect that 
would be put out on a lowered 
Where it came from and on 
what it was based made little difference 
The developments in a general way up 
to this time were sufficient to show 
nearly every one in the market what 
was coming. The openings came late, 
in September, and serges were down at 
once 10 per cent., and other gocds 25 
to 30 per cent. Little buying followed 
Sellers reported wholesale revision and 


made 
1921, 


and 
spring, 


arose 


goods 


basis 


complete unsettlement of the market 
came about. Attention of sellers was 
turned to styles early and after the 


proposal of a uniform contract in June 
to offset the cancellations that wrecked 
the heavy-weight seasons, it was gen- 
erally thought possible that spring busi- 
ness would be negotiated in a fairly 
normal manner. Early inquiry was de- 
sired by sellers, although spinners were 
in a quandary and were able to give the 
weavers little satisfaction about yarns. 
The spring season opened very late, 
however, for the cancellations of earlier 


months caused suspension of weaving 
operations of mills in the summer 
months. During this period the whole- 


sale clothier held to his mistake of not 
reducing prices to retailers on their fall 
orders. The process of unloading wool- 
ens and worsteds on the manufacturer 
continued throughout the summer at an 
accelerated rate and in growing vol- 
ume. The period between seasons was 
one of dullness and suspense. 


Heavy-Weights Disappointing 

Taken in its entirety, the heavy 
weight season started off badly and was 
a disappointment to selling agents 
throughout. They struggled to reduce 
the insistent demand for extra fine wor- 
steds, for instance, because they were 
made largely of Australian wool, which 
was then scarce and very high in this 
country. Worsteds were at such a pre- 
mium that a number of important wool 
goods sellers for a period turned their 
attention to connections that would pro- 
duce worsteds. In the medium grades 
numbers were brought out that 
obtained a place in the business done 
which was more or less extensive and 
satisfactory. As the year progressed to 
the more complete turn of the market 
in the latter six months, the added wor- 
sted suiting production became an ele- 


soon 


ment of larger importance in revisions 
downward. They held up more strongly 
by several weeks than crashes and cas- 
simeres, however. 


Spring Season Eventful 

he spring season 1921 made a very 
draggy start, and it was on its 
dar time that the adjustment began, 
lowering prices from the opening fig 
ures. Before many weeks a state bor 
dering on demoralization ensued. 

Conditions were so bad for the light 
weight season that many manufacturers 
decided not to put out lines, and went 
through the entire period without show 
ing samples of new goods. Clothiers 
were upon lower prices and 
finally not even the best of bargains at 
tracted them. Naturally under the sit 
uation a shut-down of wool machinery 
was most radical. As a matter of fact 
probably more mills were closed, or run 
ning on short time, than has been the 
case in a generation. 


calen 


insistent 


Labor Conditions Mixed 


The announcement by cotton mani 
facturers of a cut of 22% per cent. in 
operatives’ wages had comparatively lit 
tle effect upon wool manufacturers at 
the time of this announcement. There 
was no apparent evidence that if such 
a reduction was made it would have any 
material influence upon the demand for 
goods, and with such a large proportion 
of machinery stopped it was resolved 
to continue as long as possible on the 
old schedule, and to announce wage re 
ductions only when the prospect of 
operating mills became brighter. Natur- 
ally the lead of the American Woolen 
Company in this regard was a con 
tributing influence upon other wool man- 
ufacturers. Not until the New Year 
commenced was any announcement 
made by the American and at the pres- 
ent writing, although this company has 
put itself in line with other New Eng 
land textile industries in naming a 22% 


per cent. reduction, its mills have not 
generally started nor will they until 
samples of the new heavy-weight sea 
son are shown 


(he absolute absence of buyers from 
the market was caused in a measure by 
the announcement that certain cloth- 
ing manufacturers would not show 
lines for another season until after the 
first of the year. This move by certain 
leaders in the clothing industry was 
thought by some to smack of ultra 
shrewdness, and it was thought it was 
done with the idea of deterring competi 
tors from showing new lines of clothing 
in order that the firms involved might 
secure business surreptitiously before a 
general market opening. It appears, 
however, that professions of these lead 
ers were honest and that they did not 
make any attempt to secure business 
for spring before the announced date of 
opening. 

Immediately after the Christmas 
holidays of 1920 a decided change was 
noted in demand from the Western 
markets. Reports from Chicago parti 
ularly were enthusiastic with regard to 
the business done at retail, and it was 
stated that stocks were well cleaned up 
in retail clothing houses, and that a re- 


turn demand upon the manufacturing 
clothier resulted. This, however, was 
only a sectional improvement and was 


not reflected in conditions in the local 
market. That this is so is apparent 
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ale of st was j worthy . : . -_, ness, but without price reductior 
feature earlv this vear on the part of the have effected certain changes in the lasting into March, produced the first ae I — 
eatu arl pi oe | aera ; : ' neither piece goods nor garment 
a i il: ada ee wool manufacturing industrv There serious set back, especially with the ; ae 
an \ mp : : : ; = - wished to realize their inevita 
vere named on goods in all departments have been liquidations and consolida- women’s wear trade his branch of he it beast, has ' 
‘ ¢ Is it partmen : ee ‘ ; ‘ ut hoped to unload later, as the 
which evidently were sufficiently attra tions, but in spite of the difficulties en- garment manufacturers had made their as t 
which \ y attra : : ; ee © suming season drew near. 
; ie Po ae As counteres and notwithstanding the plans for a large business, on spring ie 
, ' \ 3 ; ; ates ; During the summer some of th¢ 
rans et aoe eee changes in management and personnel dresses and outer garments. This nev- § fall stocks 1 heir | 
| e latter | ( al : : , oes ° ers O all StocKS began the qui 
y : es ’ f certain mills it is regarded as little er materialized, and cancellations, and bat in a lai ng 
irv a ree number of buyers inspected : : ut, in the face o > ple nat t 
less than remarkable that such a small refusals of merchandise on order, be , t the plain — 
bh. , seal Se 7 baad sss ao 5 +f ing on the wall, most of them, ] 
’ ae er of failures r of financial trou came a decidec feature ' 1 1d ; , 
thei: | vere f onsiderab] + 1 | 1 , 1 against hope, held thei ren 
, oa les of anv kind ha been reported Meanwhile the men’s clothing houses ro tae é ‘all . ! eras 
\ + 1 th } 1 1 l yrices, spec r thc th 
or p sthe During the last ty r three weeks it is had sent their salesmen on the road and 1 ype og ieatied th 
ais | 2 ee . 1 ; . up an aid tor, trusting that 
sf; ! here arned from worsted varn spinners that had taken large orders at top prices : 1] I 1 id - 
: ; dwindling trad yu reViV 
t that tl | e orders f varn to be spun have Manufacturing costs for garments, ow- pak WN OERS Sawa 
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" ggg? the n nds « thi buyer as ti th 
ry PT rrr tt ty of the prices asked, especia 
iDec.1,1917 TTT eee {it | tail. There is no doubt that th 
Dec. 1, 191914114 great effect in checking s 
90 186.1%, 90% there] ringing about a mor 
i NEBSSEEE flation than would have othery 
curred 
80 80% Unfortunately many of the bet 
of clothing houses had guarant 
prices until November, and 
70! 70% compelled to hold to their orig 


ures to protect themselves and 


[Dec. 1, 1920 ; a 

60% Meanwhile others, especiall 
Tht Tt 155.2% the smaller houses, who had 
TCTs 


their stocks of cloth by can 








50 50% return, were able to replac« 
with “distress” merchandise 
jected the established houses 
40° 7 t Peet t st tert et tet. te 40% |} moralizing competition. 
PERCENTAGE OF ACTIVE LOOMS IN WOOLEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRY OF UNITED STATES | Many ee of mens wea 
Charted 1 Verchants National Bank, Boston piece goods looKed to the wot 


branch, as an unfilled outlet, 
them out of their predicamer 
natural causes soon produced 
results, and this branch of the t 
came congested in an equal, or 
greater degree than the men’s wear s& 





rhe Broken Curve Shows the Percentage of Narrow Looms That Were Running on the Dates Indicated. The Solid 
Curve Shows the Percentage of Wide Looms That Were Running on the Dates Indicated. The Statistics on 
Which This Chart Is Based Were Compiled by the National Association of Wool Manufacturers Prior to No- 
vember. 1918. Since That Date They Have Been Compiled First by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and Later by the United States Department of Commerce 
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n. Liquidation here was even more their books balance for the past vear to be wid the mark, in view th lie the part of 
ive and rapid than had been the case before making their purchases. They sudden and radical slump it nditions authorities in the coming 
the clothing lint=sas “distress” mer- evidently have no fear that they will that marked the s yn d g S hincl xt fall. S 
ndise appeared in every direction. have to pay more by waiting r the a S ped it 
‘hus there was a reaction through- Fall Season in Abeyance Machinery Shut Down t it is vn that prepat ire 
the entire length and breadth of the Oe ee ae ee ae Che peration tories t cing 1 le t ring out a sf 
e goods market, and a situation i i  etis eeel uk and s S S 1 vies and 
which had never been equalled in ete dae cae Sn od ess spast ng mos tl ow! general is 
whole history of the indistry. ee ee eg While 1 suffering trot tal s will } he 
: : coatings in October, is to-day in abey aye : 

Curtailment a Feature ance. No doubt reductions in prices at o i Grete 23 
irtailment began among the larger expected, especially in rama of the low high overhe: hich aan th ae 
rs in the industry as early as June, ‘OS'S Of Faw material, with large supplies | ie | | : chinchilla t $s 
this has spread. until, to-dien, the overhanging the market, and the gen 
n mill that is running is a marked eral Tegner a eee ve ie = S 5 
potion, and the mill that is running eat — has | aes Seem 
time, a rare one, indeed. a Se Mos 
ere was some attempt to revive the Hopeful Features 
ng branch, when th« The hopeful factors in the f 

me came for the sale of sprit to-day may be stated as k 
for 1921. This proved to be sho than particular. Ch const 
and extremely limited in volume, mand of a nation of the s 
practically confined to sampling United States, with three years of S Late Chanee for Betta: 
arious lines. The makers of a few  perity to look back upon, and w I 
illy desirable fabrics, having valid hope that a new Administratior 
rs for fair quantities, found them- able to bring about a general 
compelled to make reductions ment in all lines, is a leading t t ir 
the opening price, this occurring the minds of the trade. S : 
than once, and reaching as high Revision of our system of tax ul 
per cent. from the original prices. the rehabilitation of the railroads, and Whil ther houses selling pr -. 
clothing trade did not send their the certainty that they will ha t macl 
en out with their lines until three carry the enormous crops which hav insu n mark tl oe a 
hs later than usual, and some of the been harvested, and the fundamental chandise they had S ae : ce 

houses have not shown any soundness of the financial condition « ort S a 
handise for spring even at this the banks, give other grounds heer S ( ' 

This business, never very large fulness and hope ing a demand m t trade that hi ; | 

red to the yardage consumed in The constantly growing belief that permitted a profit on ever ird sold vd 
ill season, is still in a problemat- bottom prices have been reached, and Lh es | t s requ a a . 
tate. that anv change must be in the dirt or lines that elsewl mark M 

e houses claim to have received tion of an improvement, and _ th "i r I £ S \ “ie le a Ha 
lerable encouragement from the are to build on new and sound E it a level that ad on - 

class of retailers, but the reduc- tions, make the average dealer in w en Whatever or spelled actual los ao the Sd i. 

n price, as compared with last goods hopeful and full of courage t Outside Influences ee this cl 

have been so widely advertised day. Meanwhile, the situation is ot Cer xt S 1 e, | . “oe ' 

he retail trade are content, as a_ that calls for the utmost patience, in a bined to mal ons d | tl sl 1 : ‘ 
wait still longer and see how’ condition of unusual strain Ss Is aa iceKats Pex 
termine just how 1 h effect these it 1 manutactu will lea sills 
' Influences on Dress Goods Market side factors had, but in the aggregate to tl vivow-om & sash ted 
hey were sufficient t nstitut \s a matter of fact. there ] 
Women’s Wear Fabrics Spasmodic During formidable and effective hand n noted a demand for 
Year—Show Increased Activity To-day die pats Seaxeucns; i canese © bric, which may put th ’ 
QO characteristic of the women’s the desideratum was for deliveries al I It uid tl h uss 
ar market, which ordinarily most irrespective of pric« In March prevented Aa rs tl 1 : 
to relegate this division of th fabrics had reached the price peak, and irdinarv ¢ 1 1 edur¢ In tl eueuetnl, 4 
lustry to the field of extrem« thereafter a decline started which Oo! il sis tl | 1, Pp . \ 
tion, has been responsible, in a tinued almost uninterrupted until the healtl id t 1 
at least, for a lack of hopeless end of the y« To strate with a 1ccess | it 
ion such as has character- staple fabric the wide spread ta | St | { | t ’ 
: other divisions This refer- tions dur vear, it may it t it tl I 1 
to the well-k uncertainty that 9 S¢ sold ap | a | \ 
id on the part of women’s house in large quantities at $2.50 situatic | : 
ers It has been long recog- vard, and in a few insta S 1 ! +] 
it the dress goods | er in his _ the eal s high as $3 Th S | tl 
s one of the most fickle in fabr has ( sold duri1 l las | | 1 $ 
with whom the textile industry month or ty s low as $1.05 l ¢ 1 
deal. But this very fickleness nly ur to say, howe | ol late t 
nted in the past the manufac within the last week or two th has cone the 1 
om counting upon a constant bee a decided change h vept t et t 
ed request for any particu- | ind that a bric hich has | 
character fab This eC 1 d six t en 1 fe te 
the industry in good stead once more being tak 5 ! 
the period of deflation that factory manner. Large qi t! ; | 
he year 1920. It also enabled these goods have been owned by sec W hethe ( t s | ' 2 ly 
to collaborate with the buyer many of them bought at high < | | ning 1920 
scovery of novelties or new prices, and where they could t i ~ shad th 
ns that could be utilized to cancelled they have had to be liqt | ia th 
The result has bee that at a decided sacrifice to the ow t | 1 
where the men’s wear trade was natural that there should be specu t] nclusion mrght reacl 7 , 
d it impossible to discover a_ lation on staple goods of this kind. that tl | intry \ | enitance aad baa alaotes ure) 1d 
for its ordinary lines of mer- With a constant advance of price ng furs for ther n. How aT yo oct aial 1 hands 
the dealer in women’s wear tendency the buyer expected that staple it is not I] termined that the al Of late. however. and onl r the fas 
is hit upon certain goods that lines were good property, and_ tha our | three weeks. ic s ha ager 
used by the cloak and suit with the continuance of demand_ the ish S th wha s regarded as a pl 1a 
' advantage, and has operated could be disposed of at a satisfactory mentioned econon nd als ( NEE, SO ea, eS er Ce d 
ry thereon to mutual advantage. profit. Even if there were a moderate cause of the bel bl he nd in heather mixtures a big deman« 
t ' Price Peak Reached decline there was sufficient margin to ons that the values reported and mills making these 
— TI ar began with a very satisfac- prevent a loss, according to the calcu- not as great as might appear from th oods are said to have been sold up 
‘) and for merchandise and with lations of these operators. These pre. quoted prices in the public press ve 
T m and advancing. Buyers were dictions, however, like many others that A straw which may indicate a _les- Export Trade Demee 
nx to place orders for goods, and were made in the market, were doomed  sened use of furs another season is the Another interesting feature is the re- 
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ed demand on certain lines of beach 
1, approximately very closely the 
paim beach of men’s wear and made of 
cotton and mohair. Attractive displays 
ese fabrics tor spring are noted in 
us quarters, and it is anticipated 
will be taken very generally. This 
was one of the leading lines to 
xported duringthe early part of 
An enormous demand developed 
foreign markets on this cloth, but 
everything else in the export mar- 
ket a demoralized situation developed 
and it is a question whether all the sales 
m have been settled for, or whether 
all the goods have been shipped. Beach 
loth, however, was not the only wom- 
en's wear fabric that went abroad last 
While a single order amounting 

ilue to $80,000 was reported on 
goods, large exports of cotton 

warp serges, especially in 36-inch widths, 
xported. These sales were made 
ximately at 62% cents, but the 
goods have been quoted not so 
since at 45 to 4714 cents to the do- 


trade. The outlook for a con- 
e of export business is rather 


us, considering the conditions that 
n foreign markets. 
of the bright spots in last year’s 
ill business was the demand by skirt 
| tor dark plaid skirtings. These 
s were moving when practically 
ing else was dead. 
Early Imports Large 
ng the early part of the year the 
‘f imports showed a large 
of goods, bought abroad and 
his country. The outlook for a 
iance of this competition is not 
= specially serious. Practically all woolen 
rsted mills in England are shut 
vhile similar mills in Belgium 
rance are running on part time. 
England felt the slump in de- 
later than did this country, yet 
he situation is even more demor- 
n that country than in America, 
the situation there is 
to be any drastic competition 
lish, French, or Belgium goods 
time to come, with the possible 
of the merchandise that may 
istom houses in this country that 
been released, and which may 
be thrown on the market at low 
5 I for the purpose of liquidation. 
! mported goods brought in 
vear 1920 are plain and fancy 


hirtings, and 





judge of 


mixed coatings 
Influence of Silk 
nfluence that has been of a 
haracter to the dress goods 
been the slump in the silk 
With the cheapening of raw 
the radical reduction in prices 
goods that followed, coupled 
ngestion at second-hands, a 
was produced that made silks 
formidable competitor of wool 
ids. The necessity of liquidat- 
peculative stock of silks bought 
nsible huyers at any price that 
ybtained has naturally made 
supply of merchandise that 
rs of dresses particularly 
The conse- 
that many such manufactur- 
lines of silk that sup- 
r worsted fabrics. 
hich seems to be marked 
merit mention as an influence 
iture is the increase in demand 
lit trade as against the situa- 
kirt houses. While the latter 
very active during the year, 
vely speaking, the evidence of 
ind is that the tailor-made 
ng back into its own, and if 
ction is fulfilled it means not 


to advantage. 


no in 
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only a lessened demand for 
skirts, but also for coats. 
Another apparent trade tendency that 
must have its influence in the future is 
the increasing trend towards the pur- 
chase of goods closer to the period of 
consumption. While this has been noted 
from time to time, of late years, it is 
even more apparent at present. It is 
predicted that buyers who formerly had 
completed their operations in the local 
market in December will not be through 


separate 


this year betore well into March. 


W hile 
this makes for a lack of speculation and 


a more careful determination of ulti- 


mate demand it nevertheless reacts upon 


the piece goods manufacturer who is 


desirous of keeping his machinery run 


ning. It does not give the latter any 


line upon the future and he must de- 


pend upon nearby orders almost entirely 
to maintain anything like constant oper- 


ation of the looms under his control. 


German Wool Industry on Up Grade 


No Permanent or Marked Activity Pos- 
sible Until Foreign Markets Are Opened 
By Dr. Egon Singer 


HE depression which the German 
textile industry suffered last sum- 
mer affected the wool section more than 
any other branch of the whole industry. 
[his was chiefly due to the strike of 
buyers, who, because of the sudden rise 
of the mark exchange, were led to be- 
lieve that the prices of all commodities 
would soon be reduced considerably. 
Particularly were such industries as 
mainly work with foreign raw mate- 
rials expected to start price reductions, 
because their calculations are based 
more or less on the rate of exchange 
The German wool industry belongs to 
this class, the quantity of domestic wool 
being but a small part of the total con- 
sumption, though we often hear of the 
success of the measures taken for the 
promotion of sheep breeding. Only re- 
cently attention was called to the excel- 
lent merino wools bred in East Prussia, 
to which particular care was extended 
with a view of making them more suit- 
able for industrial purposes 
War Substitutes Abandoned 
Still less important is the utilization 
of home grown substitute fibres for 
wool. While, during the last years of 
the war, the daily and trade papers were 
discussing vehemently the possibilities 
of these substitutes, one hardly hears 
anything about them now. The 
ments with peat-fibre and tl 
wool produced therefrom, first in 
mark and during the war in 


expel 
the peat- 
Den- 


Germany 


also, may be mentioned in passing. An- 
ther substitute was the wool-silk made 
from ‘“ Stapelfaser,” which has _ been 


worked up in yarns and fabrics which 
looked much like those made from real 
wool. no more talk of any 
of these experiments; even the utiliza- 
tion of the hair of the silk-rabbit as a 
wool substitute has been dropped. The 
aversion of the public to the use of sub- 
stitutes for goods ordinarily made from 
wool is so strong that for this reason 
alone the wool industry must use only 


There is 


pure sheep-wool and is consequently 
compelled to look for supplies to for 
cign countries 

[he increase in prices of wool good 
surpasses generally the average increas‘ 


of commodity prices. 
of woolen goods has consequently great- 
ly declined and the wholesalers, re- 
tailers and consumers purchase their in 


The consumption 


dispensable requirements timidly. The 
circumstances must be taken int )I 
sideration if one wishes to understand 
the course of the German wool indu 
try during the last few months. Gen- 
erally it may be said, business has quick- 
ened since August-September, though 
this is not absolutely uniform in all 


branches of the trade. By the manner 
orders are given, one can easily per- 
ceive the desire of customers to cut the 
risks as much as possible. Only goods 
from stock are in demand. Orders with 
a longer term of delivery are given re- 


luctantly, and can be booked only at 
prices to which the manufacturers 
would never accede if it was not to 
avoid stoppage of the mills. 

Naturally great reserve was exercised 
in buying raw wool. The “ Wollar- 
chiv,” which is usually well informed, 
reports regarding the October market 
in raw and carded wool that neither the 
merchants nor the manufacturers have 
overdone wool buying. On the contrary, 
all operated with the greatest caution 
and purchases were made only for im- 
mediate requirements. The industry re- 
frained from distant delivery contracts, 
but spot lots fetched good prices. 

Feeding of Operatives Is Expensive 

With the same suddenness that busi- 


ness broke down last April did it start 
again in August-September in the 
Aachen (Aix la Chapelle) cloth dis- 
trict. Even new operatives had to be 
engaged, though the number of dis- 
missals had by no means reached the 
volume which the total lack of orders 


might have justified. In fa 


very few 
hands had been discharged. 


~+ 
t, 
The Aachen 


mill owners lost, by the way, 3,000,000 
marks in furnishing provisions for their 
workmen. The prospects for the vic- 


tualling wet 


ning of 


rather bad at the begin- 
nl 1 
pioyers 


last year and the en 











} 
therefore combined for the purchase of 
beet Suet, fat, peas, et The fall oO 
‘rices in the wake of the advance in 
the rate of exchange reduced the valu 
yf these provisions and resulted in 
onsiderable loss to the combined man 
ifacturers 
The weaving mills at Neumunster 
have sufficient orders on their oks to 
keep them busy for the first quarter o 
1921. The new line summer goods 
s already out and t esults are very 
itisfac tory 
Low Grade Goods Active 
The spinners and weavers of wool 
substitutes in the M.-Gladbach area have 
had a good market since September; 
good orders for winter and spring ma- 
hand; chiefly medium and 
es are sold; high-grade goods 
sionall November re 
ng mtracts of the 
half l | and ing pinners 
the moleskin, worsted and cheviot weav 
ers had commissions on hand for thre: 
» four months’ work It was feared 
that lack of il woul the Glad- 
ich mills t hort | this 
has been avoided ir 
The Wuppertaler (Elberfeld-Barmen 
textile industry 1 rded light im 
-ovement in September, but the trad 
lid not 1 ip to expectations. In 
particular the manufacturers of wool 
and half-wool textures had reason to 
complain. Later on an improvement 
was noted, the best wool dress goods 


being much sought after. 
Wage Advance Threatened 
It is difficult to foretell the course of 


(1015) 43 


prices tor wool goods during the next 
months. 


taken 


few Certain factors have to 


into consideration, whose mo 
cannot be 
to be taken 
tions of raw 
markets, but 
influence of 


mark. 


ments foreseen. Account h 
all ot the flucti 
wool prices in the wor 
still more 


first of 


important is 
the exchange rate r the 
The recent fall of the marl 


K ju 
tation has more than balanced th 
line of raw material prices. 
But even if one leaves these facts ou! 


yf question and only bears in mind the 
domestic situation, it is difficult to ar 


ticipate a price reduction. The worker 


; 
of the different branches of the wool 
industry have demanded an increase of 
wages owing to the increasing cost of 
living in the industrial centers Che 


granting of the 


increase must neces 
sarily affect the prices of goods. Nego- 
tiations for big contracts are at present 
almost impossible The wages tar 

expires by the end of this year, and 


quotations beyond this date are not ad- 
visable becaus« 
dark about the 
the conditions 


one 1s entirely in the 


: 1 f : call 
new scale of wages and 


New Firms and New Capital 


It is no surprise that the more active 
market in the wool industry has brought 
forth a large number of new firms in 
the merchandising as well as 


manufacturing wool wash 


spinners, weavers, wool dealers, selling 


section: 


agents and commission house have 
started business during the last tew 
months. The number of old firms which 


have increased their capital is also 


siderable. The increases of capital ha 
called for giant sums, which finds 
explanation in the enormously increased 


cost of production, the fantast I es 


for raw materials and machinery, th 
high wages and the enormous exchan 

k connected with all purchases 

At { the 1 it ta st in I » 
he ncrease ( ap tal of th 
knittes ombet pinners and wea 
for the first quarter of 1920 at 12,450,00 
marks, for the second quart 12 
510,000 marks, and for tl hit 
11,045,000 marl he worsted spint 
ind weaver reated additional 

the amount t 700.000 mark 


st, 4,700,000 marks in 
3.700.000 marks in the third quart 


1920 Che cloth and telt hat manuta 
turers added from April I 6,004 
000 marks of new capital and from June 
to September a further 4,100,000 mar! 
Efforts to Provide Steady Work 

This review of the tuation sh 

arly that the German wool indu 

] steadiness tead ) 
and steady price or | hase and 
\ ir as steadiness of producti 

} ed one must acknowledg 
ff ome authoritic nur 
ouncils and cooperative et \ 
lid their best last summer for th 

al of trade and the creation 

r th el | 

Need Free Access to World Markets 

If all factors concerned did the 

ibilize the (serman 

g d to. avoid ‘th t 

1h ist summer t would 
eatiati be impossibl a5 
the rld mari | 

T the 1 ha € oO raw 
Pee Oe 

Recently a leading English paper 
justly remarked that at the bottom of 
i] unrest and upheaval in Europe is 
he lacl material and production. 

No country can permanently be the 
export market of other countries if it 
has no \luction and no exports with 
which to pay for its imports 
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is now, and for a long time will be, a 
very great handicap to our domestic 
industries. I am not at this time pre- 
pared to offer a concrete remedy. The 
p oblem is very complicated. A part of 
the difference between the gold parities 
and the exchange rates has unquestion- 
ably been off-set by a partial adjustment 
© foreign prices to the depreciated cur- 
rency. But it is equally certain that the 
aijustment is only partial. This is 
clearly shown by a comparison of the 
ratio of changes in wages to changes 
in currency values in various European 
countries. 

In addition to this mal-adjustment of 
local prices to currency depreciation, 
there is also a depreciation in actual ex- 
change which is, in part, due to re- 
strictions upon the free movement of 
gold in settlement of international bal- 
ances. 

former protective tariff rates will 
not be sufficient to offset these two ex- 
traordinary factors, which, together 
constitute what is commonly referred to 
as the “exchange situation.” The tariff 
rates should provide against that per- 
manent and continuing difference in pro- 
duction costs which exists indepen- 
dently of the exchange difficulty. The 
latter, while it lasts, operates with ap- 
proximately equal effect upon all import 
business originating in the same coun- 
try. But it is to be expected that this 
special disadvantage will gradually dis- 
appear as wages become adjusted to the 
depreciation of the currency, and as re- 
straints upon the free movement of gold 
ire lifted; it will not, however, entirely 
disappear for a long time. Legislation 
to meet this case is very urgently 

led now, but it should be quite dis- 

t from the rates of duty. 

' the exchange problem can be 
solved separately, then rates that were 
s ‘ient for protection before the war 

probably still suffice, and rates then 
ssary will still be necessary 


Foreign Competitive Advantages Greater 


Than Before War 


\lthough it is not yet possible, either 

us or for the Tariff Commission, 
to bring to the attention of your commit- 
tec such definitive comparison of cost as 
will demonstrate precisely the differ- 
ence in cost of production here and 
abroad, sufficient information is avail- 
to show that competitive advantages 
of foreign manufacture in the woolen 
istry are much greater now than in 
the pre-war period when a protective 


tariff on woolen products was _neces- 


hief among these advantages is the 
tively lower labor cost of conversion 
European wages in terms of the depre- 
ciated currencies of Europe have greatly 
need, but measured in the value of 

the U. S. currency with which the pur- 
se for import is made, the difference 
veen wages there and here is much 
ter than before the war. This is 
a matter of common knowledge 

y the authentic daily reports of the 
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lessened purchasing value of earnings 
for labor and service in those countries 
Exect confirmation is afforded by the 

pretation of actual wages schedules 
- S. currency equivalents, of which 


ve here several examples, which | 

it as part of my testimony. 
Wages Now and in 1914 

cording to as accurate a computa 


as it is possible to make from ac- 
le data, the ratio of present wages 
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in the woolen industry to the wages paid 
in 1914, for the principal wool manufac- 
turing countries, converted into U. S. 
currency equivalents at the exchange 
rates, are about as follows:— 

Per cent. of 


1914 Rates. 
U. S.-(Eastern Mass.) 220 
Great Britain 2081 
France 117 
Germany 59 


These are the percentages of increase 
of the pre-war rates of the respective 
countries, they are not therefore directly 
comparable with each other, because the 
earlier rates were different in each coun- 


try. To ascertain the present spread 
between the wages of one of these 
countries and those of the U. S. it 


would be necessary to add to the pre- 
war discrepancy, the difference between 
the actual amounts of the respective in- 
creases. 

For France the equation is:—(120¢ 
of U.S. rates in 1914)—(17% of French 
rates for 1914) + the difference between 
the rates of the two countries in 1914 is 
equal to the present difference between 
the rates for the U. S. and France. 

For Great Britain the equation is 
stated in the same way as for France, 
substituting 8'4% for 17%. 

German currency has suffered so great 
a depreciation that the present wages 
there represent an actual decline by 41%, 
which decline must be added to the 
American increase and that sum added 
to the pre-war difference, the formula 
in the case of Germany being :— 

(120%.of U. S. rates in 1914) -+ (41% 
of: German rates in 1914) + (the 1914 
difference between the rates of the two 
countries) equals the present difference 
between U. S. and German rates. 

No computation of this kind can, with 
entire accuracy, represent the true aver 
ages, because in each country the 
changes have not affected the wages for 
all employments alike. Also, averages 
of rates are not truly representative 
unless each rate is weighted according 
to the proportionate number of workers 
receiving that rate. But the figures I 
have given are believed to represent 
the changes with a sufficiently close ap- 
proximation to accuracy to exhibit the 
conditions confronting the industry here 


Causes of Increased Wage Disparity 


There are a number of causes for this 
increase of disparity in wages, among 
which the following operate conspic- 
uously :— 

(a) Wages, and certain other kinds 
of payments, especially such as relate to 
contracts involving the element of time, 
do not change inversely to every decline 
in the value of a depreciating currency. 
There is what “economists term a “lag 
in adjustment ”’ partly due to public mis 
conception of the changing 
money. 

(b) Loss of capital and credit by th 
waste of war stops many former d« 
mands for labor, as for construction of 
all kinds of buildings and equipment, 
the production of many kinds of goods 
for domestic use which the people can 
no longer afford to buy, and the discon- 
tinuance of unessential services. This 
great curtailment of former kinds of 
employment results in greater competi- 
tion in the narrower range of 
for labor. 

(c) That element in an adverse rate 
of exchange which is due to 
upon the settlement of international 
balances by shipments of gold 


lemand 


restraints 


value of 


For the present consideration the 
causes are immaterial. Nor is the sub- 
ject of the value of the foreign wages 
for the purchase of living necessities in 
the local community, of any significance 
under existing conditions. As a matter 
gf fact there is abundant evidence to 
show that the purchasing power of for- 
eign wages in the countries of Europe 
from which competitive imports come is 
much less than before the war, which, 
of course, indicates an actual decline in 
wages. But that question, under exist- 
ing circumstances, is of no importance 
in the ascertainment of competitive pos- 
sibilities. The one comparison, and the 
only one, that does count, is between the 
amount of U. S. money required to pay 
for the labor to produce a particular 
article there, and an identical article 
here. That difference is measured by 
the disparity between the foreign wage 
converted into the equivalent in U. S. 
currency at the current rate of exchange, 
and the American wage for the 
vocation. 

The need for a revision of the present 
law for the double purpose of producing 
more revenue and safeguarding domes- 
tic industries is now so generally recog- 
nized that if the present minority party 
had continued in authority, inevitably it 
would have substantially increased the 
present tariff rates, because of the com- 
pulsion of a great public exigency. 


The Principal Feature of Schedule K 


I wish it were possible to defer the 
discussion of the particular features of 
the woolen schedule until after the 
enactment of a general emergency tariff 
law, for this being the most complicated 
and the most controversial of all the 
schedules, requires more time for its ex- 
planation than can now be alloted to me 
in your present program of hearings. | 
shall, however, in the limited time avail- 
able, endeavor to touch briefly upon the 
principal features of the schedule. 

I assume that it is your purpose to 
frame and pass a Protective Tariff; and 
that it is preferred the statements of 
witnesses should relate to that kind of a 
tariff rather than to argument in sup 
port of the theory and policy of protec- 
tion. 


Same 


Approve Protection for Raw Wool 


It is necessary to begin with the raw 
wool duties for they constitute the 
foundation upon which the entire sched- 
ule is constructed. 

What the basic rate should be we do 
not assume to say. We approve a pro- 
tective tariff for the industry of wool 
growing, believing it to be of great im- 
portance that the United States should 
be as nearly as possible independent of 
foreign sources of supply for a raw 
material so necessary as is wool. The 
experience of our government through- 
out the year 1918 sufficiently demon- 
strated that, and confirmed the wisdom 
of statesmen of earlier generations who, 
by reason of experience in the Revolu- 
tionary War and the Civil War, under- 
took to provide for the 
of a domestic supply 

Those who are experienced in the 
needs of the business of wool growing 
will doubtless be able to satisfy your 
judgment concerning the just and neces- 
sary duties on the raw material. 


Ineffective Unless Applied to Wool in 


development 


Manufactures 
It is needful, however, to always 
keep in remembrance the fact that no 
rate of duty on raw wool, however high 


it may be, will make wool growing suc- 
cessful in the United States unless 
domestic mills can profitably manufac- 
ture all of the home grown wools. 
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In any consideration of the wool duties 
it is necessary to understand that to 
make the duty effective it must be ap- 
plied to the wool in its washed and 
scoured state, and to the wool in manu- 
factured products, as well as to the raw 
wool in its natural state. 

Prior to the enactment of the law of 
1867 a large portion of the imported 
wools were of varieties shrinking up- 
wards of 66%. If the duty on scoured 
wool had been fixed at double instead 
of treble the rate on grease wools, these 
heavy shrinking varieties would have 
been scoured abroad and imported in 
the scoured state. The treble duty on 
scoured wool was adopted to protect 
the domestic wools. And it functioned 
very effectively. Such wools are still 
grown in other countries and it will 
only be necessary to reduce the old 
ratio between the duties on grease and 
scoured wools to afford a_ practical 
demonstration of why the treble ratio 
was adopted. 

Under our woo! tariff the elimination 
of American competition for heavy 
shrink foreign wools tends to depreciate 
their price in comparison with those 
suitable for the American trade; or 
what amounts to the same thing, Ameri- 
can competition for the light wools en- 
hances their market value in compari- 
son with those of varieties which can 
not advantageously be brought into the 
United States. The effect of this is to 
give the European manufacturer some 
advantage in the cost of his wools. 
Hence, although these wools in their 
raw state were prevented from unfairly 
competing with similar domestic wools, 
they would nevertheless have competed 
with the latter just as effectively in the 
manufactured state if the duty on the 
wool in manufactured goods had not 
been fixed at the proper ratio to the 
scoured wool duty. 


Ratios for Duties on Wool in Its Manu- 
factures 

The ratios of duty on wool in washed 
and scoured state were devised orig- 
inally by wool growers who thoroughly 
understood the needs of their industry 
and were able to convince Congress that 
the ratios were correct. 

If it should be preferred to apply the 
basic duty to scoured wool or to the 
scoured content of greasy wool, the 
duties on the wool in manufactured and 
partly manufactured products (the so- 
called compensatory duties) can be con- 
verted into ratios of scoured wool, for 
in the old schedule they were in definite 
proportion to the scoured wool duty 
(namely, as 3%, 3%, and 4 to 3 of 
scoured wool). 

But such a change in the application 
of the basic duty to scoured wool would 
only serve to subject the domestic wools 


to the competition of a much wider 
range of foreign wools, and would 
eventually convince the growers that 


their former representatives had a thor 
ough’ comprehension of all the facts 

If, however, the  scoure d content 
method should be adopted the ratios 
for the duties on the wool in tops, yarn 


and cloths should be those indicated in 
the report of the Tariff Board which 
were for tops one and one tenth times 
the scoured wool duty; for yarns, one 
and two tenths times; for cloths, one 


and one half times 
Compensatory Duties Are Wool Duties 


It is evident, therefore, that a duty 
on wool in the natural state necessarily 
implies a duty on the wool in each com 
mercial stage of its progress in 
facture 


manu 
These are all wool duties, and, 
so far as the protective feature of the 
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HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 


ARTHUR E. MASON, Treasurer, 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Worsted Dress Goods 


WELLINGTON, SEARS @ CO. 


Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Leominster Worsted Company 


Leominster, Mass. 
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“LESTER” and “STANLEY” W orsteds 


Sold by A. STERZELBACH & SONS CO., - . 242 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FANCY and PIECE DYE WORSTEDS 


Sold by SAMUEL H. CRAWFORD & CO., INC. - - 25 Madison Avenue, New York 


WORSTED CLOTHS for SHOE ‘TOPS 


Sold by O. E. HOUGH & CO., - - 133 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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tariff is concerned, they all have for 
hiir primary purpose the protection of 
the wool growing industry. These duties 
the wool in manufactured and partly 
1ufactured articles are not for the 
protection of wool manufacturing, and 
must be considered quite independently 
juties intended for the protection and 
preservation of the domestic manufac- 
turing industry. 
he duties on the wool contained in 
s, yarns and cloths, should be incor- 
porated in the same paragraph with the 
s on raw wool, because they per- 
to the duty on wool and necessarily 
nge with any change in the basic duty 

ool. 

this connection there are two im- 
portant factors which must be kept in 
mind, viz: 

No matter how high a duty is 
placed on raw wool it will afford no 
encfit to wool growers unless the duty 
wool contained in manufactured 
products is sufficient to fully equal the 
duty which would have been charged on 
the identical wool in such goods, if it had 
b brought into the United States in 
its natural condition. 


gn the 


2. A protective duty on wool will be 
benefit to the domestic wool 
growers unless their wool can be used 
in \merican mills; for if domestic mills 


ot no 


cannot operate profitably, the home 
grown wool would have to be sold 
abroad, and if sold abroad it would 
derive no benefit from the United States 


tariff on imported wools. 


To make a wool duty effective for the 
encouragement and protection of the 
domestic wool growing industry it is 
obviously necessary that the wool be 
manufactured in the United States and 
to make that possible it is equally es- 
sential that the right amount of duty be 
charged against the wool in imported 
goods, and that in addition thereto, ade- 
quate duties be provided for the pro- 
tection of the manufacturing of wool. 


The Classes of Duties Essential to 
Growers 
here are consequently two distinct 


duties to be considered for the benefit of 
the domestic wool growing industry: 
(a) the duty on the wool itself whether 
in raw or manufactured state; (b) and 
the duty for the protection of the manu- 
facture of wool without which the home 
grown wool would have no home con- 
sumers and therefore would not be bene- 
by even the wool duty. 

In whatever form the duties are ap- 
plicd these elementary facts are equally 
true; it matters not whether the two dis- 
tinct forms of duty are levied separately ; 

ther they are combined in one 
luty; or whether applied in two 
separate rates the sum of which is cor- 
| proper but which in some par- 
t cases may not happen in their 
Tes e parts to exactly correspond 
separate requiremceiits. 
wools were substantiallv alike 


In amount of their shrinkage in 
Ww and scouring and in the amount 
of r wastage in manufacture the 
pr of determining the proportion- 
at s of duty for the different states 
It h wool is imported would be 
€) ly simple. The duty applicable 
t state would be to the raw wool 
du xactly inverse to the proportion 
wl the weight of the wool in that 
st re to the weight of the identical 
W ts natural condition 

ving to the infinite variations in 
th nkage and wastage of different 
var f wool grown under different 
C 


onditions, no one ratio for 
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wool in any given state’ will be exactly 
correct for all wools in that state. It is, 
therefore, necessary to adopt rates which 
will be sufficient to protect the bulk of 
the domestic wools. For example, there 
are foreign wools which in scouring only 
lose one-half of their original weight. 
So far as such wools are concerned, the 
duty on scoured wool need only be twice 
the duty on wool in the grease. But it 
that ratio should be adopted, all wools 
which lose more than half their weight 
in scouring would be imported in the 
scoured condition, to the detriment of 
domestic wools. And the lower net 
duties to which these scoured wools 
would be subject would give them such 
an advantage in market price as would 
discourage the importation of lighter 
shrinkage wools in the greasy state 


A Typical Illustration 


This can be made clear by an illustra- 
tion, using the old rate of duty on un- 
washed wool, which was llc per pound. 
If the duty on scoured wool had been 
in the ratio mentioned above, it would 
have been 22c per pound. Under these 
rates foreign wool of a shrinkage of 
of 66 2-3 per cent. (that is wool which 
would lose two-thirds of its weight in 
scouring) would pay 33c per clean pound 
if imported before scouring, but only 
22c per clean pound if scoured abroad 
and imported in the clean state, viz 

3 lbs. imported in grease at lic 
duty scoured in the United States 
would yield one pound clean for 
which one pound the duty cost would 
be, as above—33c. 33c 

If the same 3 lbs. were scoured 
abroad the resulting one pound of 
clean wool would be imported at the 
rate for scoured wool of 22c 

A very large proportion of the foreign 
wools that are competitive with those 
grown in the United States are of kinds 
which in their natural condition shrink, 
in scouring, by as much as 60 to 68 per 
cent. of their weight, it is therefore 
necessary when a basic rate of duty on 
wool in the greasy state has been de- 
cided, to make the rate on scoured wool 
such as will not permit the importation 
of wools in a scoured state at less cost 
for duty than would have been paid if 
they had been imported in their natural 
condition. The old rate on scoured 
wool was made 33 cents (i. e., three 
times the duty on greasy wool) to meet 
that requirement; and was effective for 
all wools of a shrinkage of 66 2-3 per 
cent. or less, which comprised all bit a 
negligible quantity of competing foreign 
wools. 

In recent years it has sometimes been 
alleged that the domestic wool growers 
did not derive the full benefit contem- 
plated by the rate on scoured wool, be- 
cause grease wools imported under a 
duty of llc, which did have less shrink- 
age than 66 2-3 per cent. did not pay 
an amount equivalent to 33c upon the 
scoured pound. But that contention en- 
tirely overlooks the original purpose, 
which was to make the duty on grease 
wool so much per pound, and to assure 
that all the wool of the kinds subject to 
that duty (Class I) would pay at least 
the equivalent of llc per greasy pound. 
The basic duty upon which all the wool 
duties were constructed was that 
greasy wool. 


lor 


Inequalities Unavoidable, But Largely 
Theoretical 


In all fiscal laws which have to em 
brace a wide and complicated range of 
cases by a general provision, the applica 
tion cannot be exactly equal in each cas« 


Chis is notably true of various forms of 
income respect to which, 
competition cannot 
provide a corrective, such as occurs in 
with 


tax laws, in 


however, commercial 


connection inequalities of applica 
tion of a tariff rate. 
In the matter of tariff rates, apparent 


inequalities of application are quite gen- 
erally neutralized by the competitive con- 
ditions of commerce. If, for example, a 


certain cli can be 


iss Of wool more ad 
imported under a given 
rate, competition in foreign markets for 
that tends to enhance 
its price relatively to the prices of other 
kinds. 


vantageously 


sa0l Y ] 
particular Class 


The important thing is to determine 
What the basic rate should be, and what 
corresponding rates are needful to make 
certain that in whatever form the im- 
portation is made the duty collected will 


be not less than the equivalent of the 
basic rate. 
In this explanation the illustration 


used has been the relationship of the 
duty on scoured wool to the basic duty 
on greasy wool; but the principle in- 
volved is precisely the same for washed 
wool, and for the wool in manufactured 
or partly manufactured 
namely: having 


products; 
the prope! 
basic rates, those rates assigned to wool 
in more advanced stages must bear such 
a ratio to the will make 
certain of the collection of not less than 
the equivalent of the latter in every case. 
Such seeming inequalities as may appear 
are almost always theoretical, being gen 
erally offset by competitive conditions 
created by the seeming inequalities. Of 
this a number of examples are given in 
the report of the Tariff Board 


determined 


basic rate as 


Skirted Condition Should Be Basis of 
Wood Duties 

There has been a great deal of 
understanding and no little misrepré 
sentation about the clause in par. 368 of 
the Act of 1909 which excepts skirted 
wools as imported in 1890 and prior 
thereto from the double duty provided 
in that paragraph. The provisions of 
the entire paragraph, including the ex- 
ception of skirted wools, appeared in 
the tariff of 1890, and were repeated in 
the acts of 1897 and 1909 

Skirted wools are such as have had 
the ends of locks matted with dirt, and 
the coarsest wool grown on the extrem- 


mis 


ities of the fleece, removed before 
marketing 
The custom of skirting wools was 


adopted for economic reasons, without 
reference to the American tariff and 
long before we had a form of duty 
which could give rise to any question 
upon the subject. Evidence has been 
produced showing that large quantities 
of such wools were imported into the 
United States from various countries as 
long ago as 1866. In 1873 the New 
Zealand wool growers requested opin- 
ions from the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce, and from English buyers of 
wool, as to the method of skirting that 
would give the most satisfactory results 
to the consumers of wool in Great 
3ritain. A large portion of the wools 
shipped to all these wool importing 
countries that have no duty on wool is in 
skirted condition. And, under our acts 
of 1894 and 1913, when there has been 
no American duty on wool, the prac- 
tice has been continued 

As for the effect of the skirting, testi 
mony, which has never been contro 
verted, was presented to the Ways and 


Means Committee in 1908-9 showing 
that the average reduction in shrinking 
due to skirting s about 24 per cent, 
and that the enhancement in cost aver 
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aged about 5 per cent. The difference in 
the wool duty is, therefore, negligible. 
If the skirting attains the proportion 
of a sorting of the fleece, such wool, 
under the provisions of par. 36S of the 
old act, was subject to double duty. 
Former Senator Dixon is authority 
for the statement that when the adop- 
tion of the new paragraph was under 
1890 Mr. McKinley 
favored a duty of 8 cents, without ex 


consideration in 


cepting the skirted wools from the pro- 
visions of that paragraph, but finally 
agreed to a duty of 11 cents with the 
skirting clause included. (Speech in 
U. S. Senate July 28th, 1911.) It is 
therefore, evident that at the time the 
skirting clause was adopted the repre 
sentatives of the wool growers were 
very well satisfied with the arrangement 
which gave them a substantially higher 
rate of duty on all wools of Class I, on 
unskirted as well as on skirted, than 
would have been adopted had the skirt 
ing clause been omitted. 

lhe omission of the clause referring 
to skirted wools would have had the 
effect of doubling the duty, because of a 
difference in condition averaging about 


> 


wpe 
é per 


cent. If it is considered impor 
tant to provide a separate duty for this 
inconsequential difference in shrinkage it 
should be a difference of about one half 
cent between the duty on skirted and 
that on unskirted wool. And as _ so 
large a proportion of the wools of com 
merce are marketed in skirted condition 
the basic duty, whatever the rate, should 
be on such wools, with provision for a 
reduction of say one-half cent per 
pound on greasy wools imported un 
skirted 

It should be noted, however, that the 
difference caused by skirting is gener 
ally so slight that the officials of the 
customs have testified that it would be 
impracticable for the customs examiners, 
in most determine 
fleeces had been skirted 


cases, to 


whether 
Upon a for 


mer occasion, when this subject was 
under consideration, skirted and un 
skirted fleeces were exhibited here in 


Washington and not even the experi 
enced wool growers who were 
could distinguish between them. 

At the hearings recently held upon the 
Emergency Tariff Bill Mr. Hagenbarth, 
President of the Wool Growers Asso 
ciation, volunteered the opinion that the 
doubling of duty on skirted wools (by 
omitting the excepting clause) would be 
eEXCessive 


present 


Advises Simplification of Class II Rates 


In all of the tariff laws in which a 
duty was placed upon wool, from that 
of 1867 to the last one enacted in 1909, 
wools of Class II imported in a washed 
condition dutiable at the 
rate of 12 cents, while the washed 


were made 


singl 


wools of Class I were dutiable at the 
rate of 22 cents (being double the 11 
ent duty on unwashed wools of. th 
same class This seeming anomaly 
has sometimes been criticized because 
the reasons for which the distinction 
was made were not understood. The 
wools of Class II are of entirely dif 
ferent character, origin, and use from 
those of Class I, and are not competitive 
with the latter 

The classification was first introduced 
n the tariff law of 1867, and when that 
act was under consideration it was pro- 
posed to make the wools of Class II 
free of duty. The lower rate was finall 


agreed upon as fairly providing a de 
gree of protection for those wools com 


parable with that accorded to Class | 
1 


WOOIS, 


With an adequately protective duty 
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To Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers: 


HE cost of spun silk used for 

decorations is trifling compared 
to value of material—yet large quan- 
tities of woolens are ruined by poor 
or uneven decorative yarn used. 


Our extensive experience in 
spinning, dyeing SPUN SILK for 
this purpose is at your service. 
Why not the Best? 


Colors fast to fulling and cross 


American Silk Spinning Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
New York Office, 1 Madison Ave. 
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the products of Class I] wools 
material to those who . 


use 
iether the washed wools are m 
tiable at a single or a double dt 
for the sake of symmetry, it is con 
lered necessary to apply a double duty 
the washed wools of this class, ther 


rate for unwashed wool of the 


it 
ae 


Sam¢ 
irieties should be made lower than the 
te for unwashed wool of Class I, for 
rtainly the latter needs’ mor¢ 
n than the former 
It should be noted also th it. the 
thing” and * ; 
pectively to 
gh correct wh 
now misn 
nts in the machinery empl 


bing have made a large proportior 


A Method of Applying Specific Duties 
the so-called clothing wools availabl Julius For — h 
manufacture by the combing or wort 
d system. The use of the word 
ymbing” as a descriptive for Class Il 
ols should, therefore, be discontinued 
[In connection with the duty on Class 
wools the specific duty on goods into 
lich these wools enter must be con- ; 
lered But as that subject was dis Migs the a ; sitet eee een ei aan ‘yee Must Not Destroy Industry to Collect 
ssed at some length by me at a for believe, se ee , ae : Bio Ess a at ; 1 Foreign Debts 
er hearing of the Ways and Means Praticability cou : anitely ¢ , 7 . rt 
mmittee I need not occupy your time termined by tria 
th a_ repetition of what was then ° careful study, 


d 


Why Specific Duties Are Desirable 


Protective duties on manufactures of 
i] need be no high r nor more com- 
ated than those ed upon most 
ther kinds of manufactures, if it wert 


necessary to also collect a duty on ration 


wool contained in the manufactured sie 
as ; 5 : No Definitive Rates Recommended 
ticle That duty is mposed in the 


pee It is not possible to pr 
iblic interest to assure the production : not pe | 


nsideration detinit 
an abundant supply of home grown MSIGeranon, Cenn 


t 


ol for national needs. In justice to 1 it is known 
th branches of industry the two du t iS prop sed 
should he disassociated ) in what mant 
With few exceptions, the ad valorem '* applied, 
tes on manufactures of wool in the idvantag a 
rmer schedules, if applied in specific 
rm, would, under conditions then pre- 
tiling, have been effective And the 
isonableness of those rates is at- 
ted by the fact that they were gen- 
ily adopted in the Wilson Tariff of 
44. Their failure in that act was be- 
ise they were applied in ad valorem 
rm ata time of exceedingly low for- 
m values: and also because of the 
‘ility with which importations can he 
lervalued when subject to ad valorem 
te 5 
It would be a \ rez 1 rove 
nt upon the old sched if pro- 
tive rate on goods uld > made 
ific In the case of tops and varns 
vas thought this might be practicable 
t later investigation has developed 
ficulties in applying specific rates to 
se articles for which the problem is 
less complicated than in the case 


ind Odur 


cloths ha I | , The Tariff 


Snecific duties on cl h are more dif- 


rmulation “ausi f the 


nr mat! wt 
iriat s in the c I cost 
which bear but little relation to either 
weight or texture vu True 

luties based 

if sufficient t 

of higher cost. w 
es, show an apparently excessive 
ount of duty on goods of lower value 
overcome these objections it has 
n proposed to make rates partly 
ecific and partly ad valorem, varying 
ording to graduated steps of value 
ich rates are not truly specific, being, 
fact, determined bv values: but the 
ariff Board reported that they would 
a degree ol Viz te the h gh ad valorem 


tint 


7 (MV 
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Worsted Yarns Reach Record Levels, "hen Decline 


HE rise and the fall of the 

pendulum is a fitting illustra- 

tion of the worsted yarn price 

development during the year 
closed. At the opening of the year 
), worsted yarn prices were then still 
their upward swing under the steady 
etus given by the eager bidding ot 
rs for the limited production still 
lable. This continued until yarn 
es had reached unprecedented levels. 
n the momentum gradually ceased, 
after a brief hesitation, slowly but 
ly declined in the absence of any 
ssure due to a substantial demand 
kind. As a result the greater 
the increase that had been at- 
d during the past two years was 
rely wiped out, bringing prices down 
point within easy striking distance 
yre-war levels 


r 


any 
of 


he close of 1919 found business well 
blished the books of manufac- 
rs of fabrics, and consequently 
ners were also well fixed with orders 
ning well into the new year. With 
demand almost entirely directed to- 
1 the fine numbers, the production 
he spinning mills was necessarily re- 
ted, that production was not 
ient to meet the steady demand 
ler such conditions, buyers, fearful 
an inability to secure yarns as they 
led them, had offered substantial 
miums in bidding for these limited 
rings. 


on 


so 


\sS a consequence, prices were gradu- 
ally forced up and up until they event- 
ually passed the absorption point of the 
purse. Then the saturation 
nt was evidenced in a steady decline 
the demand for fabrics, and then for 
so that all efforts to secure a 
idjustment of the market found the 

elasticity lacking, and prices gradu- 

but surely sagged. As is the 
om in a ftalling market, buyers 
isted in waiting for something which 

ild indicate that the bottom had 
1ally been reached, so that they could 

Ww positively that they were upon 

established basis upon which they 

1 safely operate. As there was no 

when this feeling or knowledge 
assured, business during 1920 has 
of a most unsatisfactory character, 
unsettled conditions marking prac- 
ly the entire year, and with no 
rtunity for recovery. 


ic § 


rns 


Sold Ahead in January 


nuary, 1920, found spinners gener 
reported well sold ahead on their 
luetion. In some instances this 
hed far as July. Inasmuch as 
bulk of this was for fine counts, 
as 2/40s and 2/50s, the mills were 
favorable opportunity to 
e their output, so that production 
naturally affected. In 
f this reported sold-up condition, 
was still an unsatisfied demand for 
that spinners could 
than they 
\s the consumption of yarns 
steadily maintained, there were no 
for accumulations in the 

lots which could be 
and_ there required 
und it necessary to 
their production, so to offer 
protection to their regular trade. 


as 


given a 


materially 


read ly 


far more could 


am here is 
uf lere < 


spinners f 


as 


nners were also handicapped by 
duced working hours in their mills, 
ell as the added indifference and 
of interest on the: part of the 


Unsettled Conditions Feature Market in 1920 
—F actors Optimistic Regarding the New Year 


workers, so that many _ spinners 
were not getting much more _ than 
75 per cent of their normal production. 
With the chief demand centered upon 
the fine counts, many spinners soon 
professed an unwillingness to spin such 
counts as 2/50s because of the slow pro- 
duction, which of course narrowed the 
production in this yarn 

Consequently this situation brought 
about further advances in price. ¢ 
2/40s half blood of average quality, the 
first of the vear found 
from $4.20 to $4.35, with much of thi 
variance due to the different qualities 
which could be used in 
or mills 
amounted variance of 15c to 25c 
a pound in quotations. Under th 
pressure cf premiums, these prices soon 
mounted to an average $4.35 
to $4.50, the peak appearing to 
have been reached in April 


)n 


prices ranging 


the men’s we 
This 


dress goods frequently 


to a 


range of 
with 


aw 


+ 


ee 
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On 2/50s, prices followed this upwar« 
trend with $5.25 
$5.50 and then $5.75, 
upon an abnormal 
an unusual the yarns out 
medium stock, to the compara 
tively little demand for these qualities 


As early thi 
more spirits began to ex- 
press some apprehension as to abil 
the public the high 

which needs result f1 


succeeded by 
both 
basis, 


soon 
75 varns being 
and showing 
rise over 


ot 
owing 
as January, many of 
conservative 

St eal 
to absorb 
goods must 
these increasing yarn costs. For that 
urged the adoption « 
policy. However, the d 
and the apparently 
limited supply available yarns and 
fabrics tended influence others t 
continue their operations, being guided 
merely by the old law of supply 
demand. 

Murmurs of protest soon began to bé 
heard against the maintenance of such 


a high basis, so that by February ther« 


reason many 
conservative 
mand for goods, 


of 
to 


and 


Price Range of Half and Quarter Blood Worsted Yarns 


were signs here and there of a slowing 
up in the demand. Several manufac- 
turers showed a disposition to refuse 
to pay the extreme prices asked them. 
In view of the inherent strength of the 
market of the influences pre- 
viously noted, this was regarded as little 
more than a temporary flurry. Now, 
there is littl for doubt but that 
a keen regret must be felt that these 


because 


room 


signs were not heeded 
Resistance to High Prices 
Another 1 lefinit 
growin pposition th 
values | 


hint to the 
extreme 
reached 
February 


as 


was 
and 
when many 
ed their al- 
Is to the 
met 

s found 
pieces 


they 


as 
did not 
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wish to take up such large 


the asked in 


difficulty in 


quantities at 
theit 
increased 


prices view Ol 


these 


own 

passing 

their 
naturally 


prices along to 

This 
goods market, so 
materially 
TOOK hesita d 


prices ad 


that the price 
From that time n, 
were [ 


own customers 
affected the 
that its activities weré 


condition 


Manufacturers of 

the high 

supplies, so 

checked 

- advances 

ot a and only 

und in special instances where it was 
necessary to fill in 


lessened 
tor 


an\ 


minor character 


The spinners’ positi 
the amount of business 
the luced pre 

reased operation costs 
and 


uffic 


n was a strong 


ne in view of 
n his whil 


duction and inc 


book 


: 
due to increases wool prices 


ent basis on 
maintained 


all were regarded as as 
which these values would be 
Nevertheless 1 
further 
did n 


ontinued to delay 
purchases of yarn 


1vers 
Spinners 


ot worry as they had business on 


books. 


by 


their 
adopted 


credits, 


the 
in 


However, 
the banks 
forced some 


policy 
curtailing 
factors who were 
holding goods to bring them out for 
liquidation, which resulted in some low 
priced sales. Cancellations soon began 
to make their appearance, and by April 
this had become quite prevalent. This 
situation many manufac- 
turers having more yarns on order than 
they required, so that there was little 
n shown in 


resulted in 


terest 


yarns 
Cancellation Evil 


this brought about an accu 
od ' 


mils, and 


the 


1 


of 


any owners 
under th 


represented purchas 


these 


er figures. How 
after the Go 
the 
the 

ne ral and 
ge quantities ot goods 


manufacturers 


asenhas 
until ver! 
against 


Company that 


American 
cancellation 
as a result 
were returned 


] 


and jobbers and 


further shipments refused 

The market then reached a condition 
which was described “ frozen,” 
that with money tied up in these re 
turned goods and yarns or goods in 
process made it impossible for factors 
tO operate, and 
leveloped. The attitude 
high prices, 
fostered 


as 


therefore a deadlock 
of the public 
which had _ been 
by governmental a 
became evident through 
the development of the “overall fad.” 
While this was regarded as a joke, still 
it was soon shown that it clearly indi 
cated a “ buying strike” on the part of 
the consumer which would resist 
further increases to prices for 
modities, especially in clothing 
The 


and 


against 
largely 


tivities, soon 


any 


com 


spread of the cancellation evil 
refusal to accept shipments of 

goods, placed the manufa 
turers in a predicament with their high 
priced yarns. They in turn made efforts 
themselves of their yarn 


to. relieve 
obligations so that spinners began 
As they 


the 


ade up 


to 
feel the effect of this influence. 
had been forced to cover on their yarn 
contracts with wools at high 

which they could not back 
naturally resisted any attempts at can 
ot contracts. How 
ever, every effort was made to protect 
the interests of their regular trade by 
means of adjustments of various kinds 
in connection with additional orders in 
several instances 


costs 
pass the y 


cellations varn 


The entire 
be en 


industry had by this time 
into a condition 
The new wool clip, which had started 
off with a few high priced purchases of 
the finer grades, found 
that it moved 
the large part of the 
igned or held in growers’ hands 

ondition in the wool market 
prevailing as to pri 
ew of the large supply throughout the 
orld, placed the difficult 


in that he was unable to know 


thrown chaotic 


no interest, 
indeed with 


season’s cl p con 


claw] 
SIOWLY 


very 


th 


quiet 


uncertainty 


spinner in a 
position 
just values really stood 


where as 


Business on yarns had 
had 
umbed to this quiet condition, so that 
2/40s had come down from its high 
ste of $4.50 to $3.60 and $3.85 by 
with 2/50s at $4.00 to $4.25 


many instances had 


come 


tandstill; prices gradually su 


June, 


Spinners in en 
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leavored to maintain prices on a firm 
asis, but the influence of stock lots and 
he desire of some factors to secure 
usiness with which to operate their 
ills, soon undermined the market. In 
act the entire year offered only a 
ominal market basis as the lack of any 
eal trading, and the various factors 
ontrolling sales made, soon developed 
broad range of prices which were 
mpossible to analyze. 
Summer Dullness 
With the market in such an unsettled 
hape, the usual openings in mid-sum- 
ner were delayed, as manufacturets 
elt they did not- know on what basis 
hey could quote their goods. As a 
msequence the summer dragged along 
ith the market continually marking 
me, there being no real demand at any 
me. Naturally prices continued to 
sag, so that 2/40s, the popular count, 
ached $3.25, then $3.15; then $3.00 and 
$2.90 in September. At that time it was 
hown that only a little over 60 per 
cent of the spindles were running al- 
hough almost 90 per cent were in 
operation at the opening of the year. 
The decision of the American to open 
its lines in an effort to start business on 
lefinite basis aroused a gleam of hope. 
However, it was felt that the prices 
named were not low enough, so the 
amount of business booked was found 
to be disappointing, and the market still 
lacked any impulse. Pressure for lower 
)rices continued, and the trade watched 
agerly for the opening of the Austra- 
ian sales. The indication of a lower 
sis for fine wools was soon felt here, 
and the domestic wool market responded 
with a gradual decline in nominal values, 
as buyers still waited for values to reach 
bottom, 


I 
€ 
] 
I 


Nominal Prices in Fall 
n November the situation was un- 
changed, with nominal prices prevailing 


and numerous stock lots of yarns 
ofiered on all sides at low figures. The 
price for 2/40s by this time reached 
$200 and $2.25. Business was very 


h scattered, so that many factors 
made little effort to push sales. Dress 
goods mills appeared to enjoy an ad- 
over the men’s wear mills in 
business on hand, so they occasion- 
ally bought yarns where they were 
red at advantageous prices. 

he decline in the wool market had 


ntage 


brought about a gradual revision of 
spinners’ quotations; but with many 
higher priced wools on hand, many 


sales were made here and there at prices 
h 


which represented a loss to the spinner. 
By December it was felt the wool 
m was close to bottom, so that 
ya would naturally occupy a similar 
Pp on, but with no real demand de- 
veloping, the trend continued mildly 
di ward. 


a result the end of the year found 
2 held at $1.75 to $2.00, with 2/50s 
at 90 to $2.25, but still buying was 


peo.co, 


o1 1f a scattered character. Some 
e1 ragement was felt in purchases of 
g on hand, which resulted in clear- 

he shelves of these stocks, thus 


ng the way for future operations 

new basis in 1921. It is also the 
gen'ral opinion that at no time has 
been any serious overproduction 
her yarns or goods. Both manu- 
rs and spinners have curtailed 
perations as business fell off so 


th here has been no chance for any 
ulation of stocks which will tend 
licap the market once it has the 
nity to get under way. 
Knitting Yarns 
I ng yarns have presented practi- 
cal he same appearance during the 
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past year, as they have followed the 
rise and the fall of the other branches 
of the industry. The market was con- 
sidered well sold up at the opening of 
1920 with spinners sold up to April as 
a rule, although many knitters tried to 
place orders beyond that period. 
Premiums for deliveries also figured in 
this trade so that prices were likewise 
pushed up rapidly and 2/30s quarter 
blood advanced from $3.00 to around 
$3.25. 

Apparently price was no object so 
long as the yarn was secured, as spin- 
ners were not in a position to offer 
much production. In fact several of 
them proceeded to allot their output so 
as to protect their regular customers. 
However, knitters began to balk at such 
prices as $3.50 for 2/30s so that busi- 
ness was checked as early as February. 
From this time on, buying developed 
along very desultory lines that 
prices here also declined gradually. 
As a matter of fact, buying at no time 
during the later months of the year 
developed into any active movement 

The cancellation evil was also felt 
in this market, and here again spinners 
adopted a policy of adjustment in order 
to protect their customers, as well as 
their business. Where cancellations 
were apparently effected, some inquiry 
developed which was evidently due to a 
desire to replace these higher priced 
cancelled contracts, with a lower priced 
purchase. This practice did not meet 
with much encouragement. By mid-sum- 
mer, 2/30s had declined to $1.95 gener- 
ally although some low priced offer- 
ings from spinners anxious for business 
were reported accepted on a speculative 
basis by certain factors in the trade. 

During the late fall, the approaching 
holiday business seemed to provoke some 
improved interest, although the bulk of 
the activity in the industry consisted 
chiefly of making deliveries against old 
contracts. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers showed a disposition plac 
orders if they could be assured of a 
definite price basis, but this was not 
very favorably received so that business 
continued rather scattered. The end of 
ihe year found little change. Some 
calls for quick delivery to fill in on 
holiday business were noted, but there 
was not found to be any general inclina 
tion to operate ahead. By this tim: 
2/30s good quality quarter blood wer 
noted at $1.20 to $1.30. 
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Deflation Strikes Tops and Noils 


Prices Generally Slump 60 Per Cent.—Year 
Ends with Industry at Bottom of Depression 


HE 


year 


top and noil market for the 

1920 had a very strenuous 
time, experiencing to the full the re- 
adjustment that became necessary in the 
wool manufacturing industry and being 
subjected, like all other markets, to the 
influences of deflation which, if neces- 
sary, were by no means pleasant. Fine 
tops started the year selling around 
$2.70 and ended at $1.20, a decline of 55 
per cent.; quarter-blood tops opened the 
year around $1.50 and ended at 65c., a 
decline of 63 per cent. This expresses 
the general situation in.a nutshell. 

For the first four months of the year 
business on the whole was good; it then 
became irregular and finally experienced 
a marked decline which put the profes- 
sional combing houses completely out 
of business for a time. Noils followed 
the general course, fine noils 
closing the year 60 per cent. lower than 
quotations prevailing at the opening of 
the year. A fall in these commodities 
from $1.10-12 to 38-40c. sums up the 
noil market pretty accurately when it is 


same 


understood that other noils shared the 
same fate. 

The year 1920 ended with the top 
and noil market at the bottom of the 
depression. The outlook was very 


cloudy but became clearer 
ing week of the new year 


n the open 


High Prices Early 

At the beginning of the quota 
tions for fine domestic tops hung around 
$2.70, with quarter-blood tops in a little 
better demand from $1.50 to $1.55. 
Top-making establishments, with a view 
of discounting change in the character 
of wool demand, were more interested 
in three-eighths and quarter-blood wools 

The noil market was firm and a little 
more active. Half-blood noils were also 
stronger, the high of 
$1.10 for a clear noil Three- 
eighths bloods were quoted at 97c.; 44s, 
55-50c.: black recombed fine were $1.20 
and fine carbonized $1.15 

Weather and freight em- 
bargoes in February demoralized the 
market pretty thoroughly. Both in tops 
and noils there was very littl 
because buyers. knew that 
were more than uncertain 


yeal 


touching figure 


zood 


conditions 


buying 


deliveries 
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Abnormal Price Disparity 


During 1919 and First Half of 1920 and Gradual Return to More Normal 


Price Relations 


Business in the top market was un- 
satisfactory in March and while large 
combing establishments had orders suffi- 
cient to carry them along for several 
months, practically no new business was 
being placed and the expected switch 


to 
medium wools had not occurred. Wool- 
en mills were not in the market to any 
great extent for noils. Clear fine noils 
made from London wools were scarce 
and quoted from $1.15 to $1.20. The 
noil market as a whole was easier 


Sterling Exchange Stimulated Imports 
In July a change for 


visible. 


the better was 
Top makers were turning busi- 
down on fine material. Greater 
activity prevailed and $2.30 to $2.35 
could be obtained for fine tops if any- 
thing like a reasonably quick delivery 
was promised. Output and demand 
alike were for tops ranging from high 


ness 


three-eighths blood to fine domestic and 
Australians. Top makers were willing 
to make quotations, but were not de- 


sirous of taking orders. The noil mar- 
ket was firm but not especially active. 
Importing of English noils ng 
noils and camels’ hair 
Exchange 
American 


was 
on. Cashmere 
were also being brought in 
was strongly in favor of im- 
portations. 

The top industry in August was very 
busy, with a continuous urge for the 
production of fine tops. The wool in- 
dustry the country consumed, ap- 
proximately, 48,000,000 pounds of wool 
in June, and of this amount 44 per cent. 
was fine foreign and domestic combing 
wool. 


ot 


These figures give a very good 

the top in- 
dustry at this time. Spinners were ready 
to place orders to run as 
March at prevailing prices, 
not appeal to the more 
combing establishments. The industry 
“ bottle-necked” and _ production 
could not be forced any further. The 
efficiency of labor was decreasing rather 
than developing, and wool scourers and 


estimate as to conditions of 
far ahead as 
but this did 


conservative 


was 


combers were not living on “easy 
street”? by any means. For tops below 
quarter bloods there was no call, with 


ut a limited demand for tops grading 
three-eighths and below. A few of the 
ombing establishments had quite a lot 
; material ready for delivery awaiting 
word from the spinner 
time, more or less nominal, were as fol 
lows: Fine tops, $2.00-05; half blood, 
$1.85-90: high three-eighths, 58s, $1.50- 
average three-eighths, 56s, $1.25-30; 
juarter blood, $1.00-05 ; 46s, 85-90c; 44s 
60-65c, and 40s, 50-55c. 


Prices at this 


55. 


Decline Gains Momentum 


Wool and its allied markets had _ re 
flected the poor showing following the 


spring opening, and the only buying 
a: = 
from top makers at the time wa , 
manufacturers who had to cover on 


contracts in hand, part of which was 


new business. Low English and Aus- 
ralian quotations, coupled with the fact 
that Bradford top makers had heen 
mentioning $1.35 as the probable price 


for 64s in the immediate future, had a 


listurbing effect, further emphasized by 


the fact that clothiers and jobbers in 
New York still considered prices too 
high. Tops for the knitting industry, 


three-eighths blood and quarter bloods, 
were selling in limited quantities at un- 
Good judges of the top 
after 


hanged prices 


narket looked for big business 
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Worsted and Worsted Merino 
in White, Heather, Mixtures and Colors 


O. J. CARON 


MEDINAH BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ULLAL 17 


Selling Agents: 


FRENCH WORSTED CO. CARON SPINNING CO. 
Woonsocket, R. I. Rochelle, Ill. 


A. J. CAMERON & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lections were out of the way, and cuts 

the various industries had time to 
take effect; but were inclined to believe 
that the present general level for tops 

ould have to be lowered before a 

ally stable basis was secured. Ruling 

\pP quotations in October were as fol- 

ws: Fine domestic, $1.85-90; half 
lood, $1.75; high three-eighths blood, 
$1.50; average three-eighths blood, 
$1.40; low three-eighths blood, $1.15-20. 
In quarter bloods high domestic was 
quoted at 90-95c. South American 46s, 
75-80c; 44s, 55-60c, and 40s, 50-55c. 

No recovery was visible in the noil 

arket. Demand for these commodities 
had practically died out. Silk noils also 
were clearly in the unwanted class. 
Short silk noils which earlier in the year 
sold freely at 60c were now quoted at 

lc; artificial silk garnetted threads 
were quoted around 70c as against a high 
price of approximately $2.00. 

The top market was still wobbling, no 
defininte trend being visible. Combing 
houses were showing a disposition to 
accommodate their customers. The top 
market had discounted the Australian 
wool level to a larger degree than the 
parent wool market. Conditions evi- 
dently were settling to lower prices. 
Top makers would have been glad to 
accommodate themselves to firm offers 
if such had been based upon actual wool 
onditions, and not upon ideas of low 
prices having no basis in concrete facts. 
Considerable business was offered on a 
basis of $1.35 for fine and $1.25 for half 
blood tops. Wools could not be bought 
n the street to make these commodities 

any such prices, and yet it seemed 

though these figures were nearer the 
eventual level for tops. 

Fine noils hung around 50c, but could 

bought under this figure. Noils and 
wastes were in a precarious condition; 

*ks were accumulating and of de- 
and there was none. Quarter bloods 
were selling from 22 to 24c. English 
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tops were being offered at very low 
prices, but sales were spotty and lim- 
ited in volume. The world market in 
wools at this time, far from weakening, 
was steady to strong. Boston top 
makers were ready to sell spot tops of 
the finer varieties at lower prices than 
they would quote for future delivery 


Close of Year 

In December the combing industry 
was practically out of business and in- 
clined to be somewhat finicky about ac 
cepting business offered if it required 
the buying of wool at lower prices than 
prevailing. Top makers generally were 
inclined to believe that wools had gone 
low enough. Fine noils at this time held 
fairly firm around 40c, and quarter 
bloods around 22c; but the market was 
weak, very spotty and altogether unsat- 
isfactory. 

About the middle of December top 
prices were revised downward and 
placed upon a basis that appealed to 


manufacturers. The next on the pro 
gram was a revision of combing 
charges. Noils and wool wastes con- 


tinued very discouraging. Production 
of these commodities had been cut 
around 70 per cent., but stocks were in 
the aggregate quite large. 

At the end of the year the top market 
showed slight improvement and_ it 
looked as if this industry would initiate 
the trend to better conditions in the 
wool textile industry, especially in its 
worsted and knitting divisions. Manu- 
facturers who had been doing nothing 
for weeks were now sending in shipping 
instructions on contracts held up. New 
business was coming in and some of the 
far-sighted mill men with courage of 
their convictions were starting in to do 
things. There were no signs of any 
recovery in noils, but prices for the vari 
ous grades were considered to have dis- 
counted lowest prices in wools, and it 
was thought that real mill buying might 
cause a strong upward reaction 


Radical Deflation in Raw Silk 
Readjustments Made Which Lead 


to Belief in Improved Conditions 


FISHE raw silk market for the year 
1920 marked a transition from 
k prices, brought on by war pros- 
ty, to a complete deflation because 
the almost absolute inactivity of the 
entire silk industry, followed by a 
lual readjustment, with rising prices 
promise to establish a complete re- 
litation of the market in the near 
r¢ 

Vhen the year opened, business was 
at its height. Manufacturers were 
lightly covered for their needs, and 
ming alarmed over the speculative 
in the Japan market, created a 
demand. January 1 prices, such 
$14.75 for Japan double extra; ros« 
$18 by the end of the month, and 
Kansai 1 which at the beginning 
the year sold for $14.25, commanded 

50 before the end of the month 

Early Signs of Unrest 

1 February,- however, there 
a reaction, and the market began 
xhibit signs of serious unrest. 
ufacturers realized that prices could 
remain where they were, without 


usly affecting the sale of fabrics, 
uying stopped abruptly. By the 
February, prices had already 


ped on an average of $2 and when 
the middle of March, they 
another drop, influenced by a 
ne of 300 Yen on the Yokohama 
cet, mill owners began to replenish 
depleted stocks, at which the mar- 


ket took on a more promising tone 
About the middle of April, the mar 
ket again returned to a lethargic 


state 
and prices began their downward 
course Prompted by the railroad 


strike in this country, which made mill 
shipments impossible, the tight banking 
situation abroad, and the total absence 
of retailers and cutters-up on the 
ket, nothing could stem the downward 
tide that continued well into the 
mer, and brought the price of 
Extra Japan down to $5.80 
stock to $4.75. The curtailment of pro- 
duction at the mills rendered 
ments light, with the result that 
tations fell off almost entirely. 
at the beginning of the year there had 
been 70,000 bales in New York 
warehouses, this was reduced by June 
1 to 42,000 bales, mostly Japan, Canton 


mar 


sum 
Double 
and tram 


require- 
impor- 


While 


some 


and Shanghai silks 
Japanese Financial Conditions 
Growing financial difficulties added 
to the stress of conditions, and al 


though there was a short spurt of bu 
ing during June, stimulatea by th 
lief that the new 


Japan would rule higher thar 


, 1 
seasons silk 


rates, this stopped when the mills 
closed down for stock-taking and re- 
pairs. The month of July continu 


dull and lifeless 
of Double 
Kansai 1 


and closed with 1 
Extra Japan at $5.75 and 
at $4.85. 


It was early in September that the 
announcement came of the formation 
of the Japan syndicate and immedi- 
ately prices began to ascend. Within 
a week prices here advanced $1 per 
pound and when word came of the 
pegging of prices in Japan another ad- 
vance of 50 cents was added. There 
was considerable buying both for specu- 
lative purposes and for covering actual 
manufacturing needs. However, when 
prices for Double Extra reached $7.50 
and Kansai 1 $6.65, buying ceased and 
the market closed with slight recessions. 

Market Demoralized 


The month of October was one of ex- 
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will continue to ebb and flow before 


again becoming regular, conditions now 


are such that manufacturers who fot 
several months had wisely curtailed 
their production are once more in a 


position to take on new business, being 
unhampered by unsalable stock. 


The only obstruction at present is the 
shortage of raw silk. What is now in 
the hands of importers here, is less 
than three months’ supply and for the 
most part has already been contracted 
for. With many large mills that have 
been operating on a curtailed produc 
tion basis, and others that have 
entirely idle, resuming operations and 


been 


LOR Seer la TOT ay Dee | | 
TA sel TTT | 
indicate a + + 


Fine and Quarter Blood Domestic Noils Showing Abnormal Price Disparity 
During 1919 and Early Part of 1920 and the Return to More Normal Price 


Relation 


treme dullness in the New York mat 
ket The price of finished silk was at 
a point where manufacturing 
raw silk prices showed a 
directions, so 
and more 


at current 
loss in many 
withdrew more 
In spite of the pegged prices 
asked on the Yokohama market, prices 


buyers 


here continued their downward trend 
with the result that importers wert 
eager to liquidate In doing so, large 
quantities of silk were thrown on the 


market and sales negotiated at 50 cents 
or more below the Yokohama quota 
tions. From thereon, until the close 
the vear there was eradual lropt n 
off of prices, prompted by the absen 

f buying and declir n the value o 
silver Prices melted away until the 
middle of December when Double 
Extra was down to $6.20 again and 
Kansai 1 at $5.75. It was about this 


time that the fabri 


rescue of the situatior 


ce ame to thé 
Manufacturers 
believing that prices wert 


} 1 , 
about as lOW 


as they would ever go, began to re- 


plenish their stocks, only to realize that 
the amount of silk held warehouses 
was entirely insufficient to take care of 
their needs. The result was that prices 
took a slight advance agall closing 
about the | th with 
Japan Double Ext ] it $6.40 and 
Kans 1 t $6.25 
A Brighter Outlook 
The situat t lool d 

very promisi! B s is readjust 
ng itse aditions. the- point 





at a plane that will lead to larger 

sur ( l agai! Stimulate 

tion at th While some ne may 

elapse | re conditions are again really 
since it is expected that prices 


confronted by depleted stocks, larger 


ty among importers is anticipated 


The foreign markets while still un 


settled, are in a position to supply the 
needs of American manufacturers, be 
cause of the success of the 1920 silk 
rop Italy's crop has increased ap- 
proximately 37 per cent. over the prev 
ious year, having greatly augmented 
ts production since its entry into the 
war. The summer cocoon crop in Japat 


showed a decrease of 14.3 per cent 


the summet rop of 1919, but the 
autumn crop was decidedly bette 
showing only a 5.8 per cent. decreas 

er the autumn 1919 crop Althougl 
the Canton crop is estimated be 
about 20,000 bales short of the 1919 
rop, the Shanghai crop is practically 

rmal The European silk crop for 
1920 is estimated at 2,700,000 kilos, as 
ompared with 2,235,000 kilos, the 1919 
crop. The Asiatic crop is estimated at 
23,900,000 kilos, as compared with 27 
290,000 kilos, the crop for the precedit 
year 


Comparison of Imports 


\n idea of the falling off of import 


uring the 1920 may be gained 


from the following tabulation, 


year 


4 1 
the first three quarters of the year 
1920 
Third quarter Pounds 
Italy o* 15 
Japan 41,3 ° 
Ch ‘ 4 
Tot 46,895 4 
Sece ter 
Ita ‘ ‘ ae 327,5 
Japa 5,457.4 80,60 
‘hina 2,142,80 343,034 
l ‘ 7,927,83 92 
I quarter 
It ° i penws 669,782 sca ie 
Japar us ei 7,936,937 4,479,830 
China 2,386,536 506,206 
19,993, 25 4,986,036 
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Worsted Yarns for the Weaving and Knitting Trade 


Novelty Yarns, Loops, Knots, Spirals and All the New Effects for Over- 
coatings, Cloakings and Dress Goods of Mohair, Worsted and Cotton 


Mohair Yarns 
for Plushes, 
Braids, Astra- 
chans, Etc. 


Genappe Yarns 
in All Sizes 


1874 CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, BRISTOL, R. |. 1921 


CHAS. B. ROCKWELL, Treas 


COLORS. TOP AND SKEIN DYED. SINGLE AND PLY 
on Dresser Spools, Spools, Tubes, Ball Warps, Skeins and Shuttle Bobbins 


Yarns from the Raw Material to the Finished Product—Yarns Only 
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QMO LL NUT 


Downingtown Woolen Mills 


Downingtown, Penna. 


(Formerly Chas. W. Havens & Son, Phila.) 


Woolen Knitting, Weaving and Carpet Yarns 


Camels-Hair, Cashmere and Specialties 


Capacity 30,000 Pounds Weekly 





Deflation Successfully Achieved in Wools 


’ HE year 1920 was a very event- 
ful year for the wool trade, full 
of changes that tested the pa- 
tience, courage and financial re- 

irces of all factors in this industry, 
iether growers or distributors. At the 
ning of the year mill activity was 
the increase, 73,000,000 pounds being 
sumed in January, but by the begin- 
¢ of May the top of the hill had been 
hed and on the downward 
initiated, and for the remainder of 
year nothing but falling prices and 
asing diminution of 


untered. 


descent 


business was 
From the high wool con- 
ion of January the change was so 
ked that in 34,- 
000 pounds of wool were consumed 
his narked by a good 
the de- 
of commodities, which operated 
in wools cutting down wool 
around from 50 to 70 per cent. 
the peak prices of the year. This 
ation brought about considerable 
uicial embarrassment, placing two or 
wool temporary diff- 
es and affecting wool growers, espe- 
y those in the territory states, to a 
ked degree; so much so that repre- 
tations have been made to Congress 
unless embargo, or its equivalent, 
s placed upon importation of wools, 
sheep-growing industry would be- 
e completely bankrupt. The fleece- 
wing states maintained a generally 
mger financial position, the growers 
pools, especially in Ohio, holding 
r wools for a turn in the market. 
mperial control of Australasian 
mm ils came to an end June 30, leaving 
the hands of the British Government 
mmense amount of wool, the larger 
mn of which was low grade New 
land crossbreds. The first free sale 
ools in Australia was held in Ade- 
October 1. At this time wool man- 
turing both in United States and in 
t Britain was rapidly going down 
No great demand for wool was 
fore encountered, and lower prices 
merinos were established which 
further impetus to the downward 
movement in fine territories and 
nes in the distributing markets. 


September only 


year has been 


mencement being made in 


11 


] 


1 
Sa 


houses in 


ie 


range as it may seem, in view of 
greatly depressed condition of the 
textile industry, more wool was 


med for the first 10 months of the 
for the same _ period in 
In 1919 approximately 505,000,000 
1920 no less 
These are 

compared 


than 


Is were utilized: in 
525,000,000 pounds 


pounds and may be 


onsumption over the same period 
18, when the total was around 
10,000 pounds. The ten months of 


onsumption in the year 1919- 
ed from July to April, during 

mills everywhere were run- 
full blast and consumed approxi- 
vy 660,000,000 


time 


pounds of grease 
Boston were near the close 
levels laking 
the follow- 
rease quotations represent approxi- 
the market: Delaine 47-50c., 
lood 38-40c., three-eighths-blood 
}e., quarter 29-30c. Fine 
ng wools of Utah, Colorado or 
la origin were selling around 75 
with staple wools 7 to 10c. high- 

| clean basis. 
determined, and what will prob- 
prove successful, attempt on the 
par’ of retailers throughout the country 


oOIs 1N 


220 down to low 


fleece as an example, 


blood 


Eight Months Fall in Business and Prices Features 
Year Which Ends with Large Low-Priced Stocks 





to get rid of their clothing stocks to the This is approximately 60 per cent 
public at prices that will effect buying crease Th a e totals clude 
is now regarded by the trade as the re- scoured and pulled wools, also tops and 
moval of the final big obstacle standi1 noils. On a scoured s 1920 stocks 
in the way of resumption of business. totaled 80,226 030 S aS agains 
The textile markets in the old world 56,803,307 pounds in 1919. The greates 
are offering goods, whether wool tops, increase in the holdings was in t tory 
yarns or fabrics, at prices that cut well wools which 1 19,762,820 
below domestic values. This was esp pounds in 1919 inventory to 69,571,402 
cially noticeable in worsted arns. pounds in 1! 
Limited imports of these commodities Year 1919 Closed Very Dull 
at the end of the year were taking plac The vear 1919 came « tly t ( 
at figures that were far below ruling 1 Is; tl S t o 
quotations. It was believed that they n, h vers wert 
represented goods mad n Germany firm for higl rices he market as 
and coming in here via Bradford. Fine a whole showed gt stability, although 
yarns that earlier in the yea st th the mediur S ( 
importer 21 shillings at the close of 192 [It was 1 ha \us 
were quoted at 6 shillings and 6 pence: e might i 

The Anglo-Australian — realization rices at th clusion Imperial c¢ 
project, which had for its obj e th rol June 
taking over of British Government The at s S 
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| Half and Quarter Blood Staple 


Wool 
Difference During Most of 1919 and Part of 
More Normal Price Relation 


Territory Showing Abnormal Price 


1920 and Rapid Return to 


stocks of Australasian wools, has not sumed, and Boston w 
been looked upon with much favor by — sidered t | h ‘ irk h 
the Bradford trade, which desire above Id. G t ( s sold 
all else cheap wool, in order to hold and = moderate! $ nsumption 
further build up British wool exports ( stima it 44 per 
It i. nevertheless, meeting with som ent. of th il. A trong market 
approval in high official quarters. now prevailed in wools. Mcdium wools 
Boston Inventory Larger were moving o1 while the 
In January each year an inventory 1s craz s seemed 
made of stocks of unsold wool held by the decline Sentime Summer 
the members of the Boston Wool Trade Street is dominated by London sale 
Association. It was generally believed prices; for markets were firm and 
that owing to the slump in business dur-  crossbreds furnished the battle-ground 
ing the latter half of 1920 the trade and pi 
would be found fairly loaded up with Considerable buying had taken place 
wools. This expectation was realized during the last two months which, tak 
as the report of F. Nathaniel Perkins, ing in wools purchased from the Ge 
secretary-treasurer of the Association, ernment, might run as high as 60,000,000 


large buyit 


gave stocks on hand December 31, 1920, 
as 139,602,449 pounds as compared with 
a total of 87,000,000 pounds, of wools 


similarly classified December 31, 1919. 


g of domestic 
but the 
wool remained practically 
Apart from increased in- 


pounds. Some 
three-cighths 
price of the 
unchanged 


blood occurred, 


these WOOIS, ind to a ] 


erest in a lesser 
in Ohio 


egree rs around 67-69 


quart¢ 





the market was without feature De 
| cs were scarce with possibly 
more than 10,000 pounds of the fine 
variety in the whole market. Buying 
ot snow-white scoured Capes was re 
vorted around $1.55 to $1.60 
“he decline ss} | | 
wools i sin ir s Ss t th clos 
L ( sal Va is U¢ l p< 
the d the h ( 
lat I sh px S 
h ter] Yr S¢ S 
urs th 
Ame 4 5 vhethe | 
h Wi 1 
he lec] th ) 
( Ik h i B 
ok « \ ( int S of 
ombing wools, greasy 
res a y U | u 
Lor i 
Ch Sx h \ i 
) t ither I S 
( ror Pr \ Se. | l 
De hs | ( eal a 
ew record, S¢ ar as ilues tal 
ng $10,185,122 It is estima that 
3,000,000 sheep are grazing on ter: y 
tributary to this important port Phe 
pening of the Panama Canal and the 
great war have, nevertheless, in 
years reduced its importance considet1 
ably from the standpoint of general 
merchandis« Not a single Amer n 
essel called at this port 1918, and 
only 99 vessels « other nationalities a 


ompared with 476 in 1913 
Wool Consumption Decreases 


Wool in November fell 


consumption 


ff about 12 per cent. as compared with 
the month of October. No special sig 
nificance was attributed to the decline, 
which was, in large part, accounted for 


by the coal strike 


in November 


tober 


Manufacturers 
60,600,000 pounds; in Oc 
ximately 69,000,000 
Mill production was still un 


appr 


pounds 


balanced, but in exactly the opposite 
manner to that 1918. The civilian 
demand for fine fabrics had been sé 
tremendous that mills were sold up for 


months ahead and production reduced 
hy reason f tl fundamental manufac 
rit I hat th hing bei qual 
t takes tv to sp nd of 
' | 
fine wool as to spin a pound low 
aoe 
\na Sis G n t woe 
mpt on Yur No ht 
inte clear el h charact ( I 
ha n let | Ss val 
h th S i which 
ye 
K a to t 
shift in the textile « I g it 
1 d th November, 1918, 
foreign and d mbit "\ 
' 
S| \ T 


( pet 

r-bloods, 10 per cent., and low wool 
i decrease 42 per ¢ { Ches 

res are for combi wools, and 
such, relate to the worsted di O 
wool manufacturs Looking at th 
matter from another angle and m 
bining fine combing and clothing wool 


rures, it may be said that consumptior 
of these wools in November, « 
with the previous year, 


of 44 the 


ompared 
show an advance 


cent., 


per figures being for 
1918, 10,154,546 pounds, for 1919, 17,- 
688,668 pounds. Combining quarter- 


blood combing and clothing wools, a de- 


crease of 11 per cent. is shown, con- 
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IVUSUULUUYNNLONUUNEE TOULOUSE 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


WOOL 


- COMBER WASTE STRIPS 


and 


COTTON WASTE 
of all Grades 


for 
SPINNING MILLS 


Samples on Request 


410 WALNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORK—Spend wisely—SAVE 


Wise spending gives us more for 
our money now, and leaves more 
money for future spending. Plan 
before you spend, and 


SPEND LESS THAN YOU EARN 


Invest regularly in 


GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS SECURITIES 


They work for you night and day 


FOR SALE AT BANKS AND POST OFFICES 


Government Loan Organization 
120 Broadway, New York 
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imption in November, 1918, being 
896,679 pounds, and in 1919, 8,761,949 
ounds. 

[he Montevideo market had recov- 
d from the depression of December, 
1 was reported as quite firm. The 
rgentine clip has been decreasing for 
ars. In 1895 this country had 74,379,- 
2 sheep; in 1914 only 43,255,452, which 
sure stands approximately today. 
bout 75 per cent. of this B. A. wool 
mes from  white-faced, long-wool 
1eep, chiefly Lincolns or Leicesters. 
rgentine wool exports have, therefore, 
en running down hill for a number 
years, their exports in 1901, for ex- 
iple, being 228,358 metric tons, and 
25,000 in 1918. 


Sixty-fours at $3.00 Per Pound 


London January sales of Australasian 
ols opened firm to strong, with 
ench, Belgian and American buyers 
mpeting for fine merinos. The first 
y closed with merino prices from par 
5 per cent. higher than closing opera- 
ns of December series for similar 
ols. Australasian fine crossbreds 
re in good demand without change 
price. New Zealand crossbreds 44s 
| below were withdrawn in quantity. 
merican purchases were made of super 
s, which sold at $3 per pound, clean 
On prevailing exchange these 
the buyer $2.25-$2.30, landed. 
se figures were some 20-25c. lower 
price paid for similar wool at our 
ernment sales in November. Aver- 
64s were sold to cost $2.15, clean 
led, Boston 


ls cost 


manufacturers were 
and as they were not 
any combining opera- 
available for export 
greater dimensions every day. 
were they confining themselves to 


by 


amount 





n wools, as is largely present prac- 
woolen manufacture. High 

S al ng paid for worsted and 
rags, blue and black, ranging from 
100 ent. above our market. 
uncd’s exchange was at this time 
valent to a protective barrier of 25 


sailist imports of manufac- 


ils from America and con- 
25 per premium on 


cent her 


rts to this country. 


entory of wools carried by mem- 
f the Boston Wool Trade Associ- 
had now been completed and con- 
1 what everybody expected that 
stocks would be found. Wool, 
and noils, all on scoured basis, to- 


56,803,307 pounds; this compared 
a scoured total of 36,535,160 
ls December 31, 1917. 


Climatic Conditions a Factor 


ol auctions and British sterling 
ne the dominating factors in wools. 
| buying was inclined to fall away. 
vas announced that no more Aus- 
in wools would be sent into Boston. 


rtainty was creeping over the 
et. High prices were asked by 
growers, but Government wool 


ms were featured by lower prices. 
wool market was greatly handi- 
d by freight. difficulties, coal short- 
embargoes and _ unprecedented 
her. Hundreds of cars of raw and 
ifactured wool were frozen in, not 
released until the spring. Pulled 
production was shown to be in- 
ng, while shorn wools were de- 
ng. The Street was less optimis- 
Some well-known dealers were 
y pessimistic, and banking accom- 
trons were becoming more and 
restricted. Woolen and worsted 
were still operating at full capac- 
d the spindles engaged were about 
cent. for both kinds. 
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The wool market was becoming more 


of an international affair than ever be- 
fore, owing to the fact that in the after- 
math of war one nation controls 
tentially the wool of the world as to 
prices to be paid. Boston was becoming 
a mere satellite of London and depend- 
ent for some months to come for choice, 
fine wools on the policy of the British 
director of war materials. 

Freight and shipping facilities were 
wretched. More use of trucks had been 


made, but even these also failed to 
meet the crisis. Physical difficulties 
were paralleled by market obstacles. 


The wool market was suffering from a 
depression in spirits, and bears were 
rather more numerous. That high 
prices for wools had been seen and 
passed was the growing opinion. Gov- 
ernment wool auctions showed a trend 
toward lower prices. 


The general wool situation while very 
complex in detail was, as a whole, quite 
simple. The leading English wool jour 
nal stated the matter quite lucidly in af- 
firming that the machinery in commis 
sion was totally inadequate to produce 
sufficient cloth to clothe the population 
of the world, and that the whole of the 
textile machinery of Germany and a 
large proportion of other Continental 
countries was standing idle, and from 
one cause or another one-third of the 
textile machinery of the world was out 
commission. So far the United 
States was concerned, all machinery at 
this time was going full blast, bu 
of labor were shorter. 


The 


ot as 


3uenos Aires market at this tim 


was in a very depressed condition. 
About 55 per cent. more wool had been 
carried over than normal. Three hun- 
dred thousand bales were still un- 


shipped. Wools grading 4s and 5s were 


figures. Fine M. V. 
ed 


offered at very low 
crossbreds continu 


demand. 


strong and 1 fair 


Sheep Industry Declining 


Sheep growing is apparent] 
ing industry in the United States 
Flocks have been decreasing 1911, 
when the total number of sheep stood 
at 53,633,000, compared with 48,615,000 






January 1, 1920. This loss of 5,000,000 
sheep in nine years represents about a 
tenth of the total wool clip of tl 
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IMPORTS OF WOOL INTO UNITED STATES MONTH 


Charted 
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Pounds, Issued by the United States Department of Commerce 


United 
$3.91 per head in 
price was $10.52 
around 


OoOc. 


States Sheep were worth 


1911, the ruling 
Wool was then worth 
20c., and is 


while 


now worth around 
Thus the aver: 
170 per cent. and ave 


220 per 


sheep was up 


age wool around 
cent 

Market Depressed 

March opened with a 
pressed market in wools. 


slow and de- 
The mills in 
activity, but 
Ship- 
ments of wool out of Boston began to 
show decline. 


January had shown great 


vere now beginning to slow up. 


Crossbred wools were an 
incubus on the market. The wool trade 
practically sold out on fine wools and 
had little left to meet the manufactur- 
ing demand. Fine wools continued to 
maintain a high price level, with as high 
as for some clip 
Arizona. 


73c. choice new 

Australian growers were still talking 
about a combine to care of the 
wool market at the expiration of Im- 
perial control, only three months away. 
Selling brokers and growers anticipated 


take 


something of the nature of an 


upheaval 
after the 


termination of the purchase 


by Merchants National Bank, Boston 


Wool 





Into 


(1043) 


This was an 
average drop of 7.7c. from the previous 


4s for the year was 25.8c 


year, and was in large part brought 
about bv the business depression follow- 
ing the passage of the Underwood bill 


and the putting of wool on the free-list. 


In 1918 the average price for the year 
was 70c.. an increase of 171 per cent. as 
compared with 1914. Since then these 
wools have fallen rapidly, and were 


quoted at 30c., with little 
fested, and it seemed not unlikely that 
unless a large demand materialized 
prices would soon be back to the 1914 
level. 


interest man 


Average prices for the last eight 
vears are as follows: 1913, 33.7c.; 1914, 
25.8c.; 1915, 35.9c.; 1916, 42.4c.; 1917, 
66c.: 1918, 70c.; 1919, 47c.; 1920, around 


23c. 
Selling Market Became Bearish 
a rather bearish 
attitude regarding the new clip, 
ly natural enough, 
conditions, at the 
tracting season. 
side ot th 


tention. The 


Boston dealers took 


pertect 


under normal 
opening of the con 
purely financial 


The 
} 


1 onl y . 
market received more 


even 


re was no money availa 


scheme, and felt justified -in taking for over-expansion and loans were car¢ 
measures considered desirable to pro- fully scrutinized. The wool trade 
tect themselves Great Britain an- the past has acted as a kind of banker 
nounced the offering of at least 200,000 to the wool wer, advancing him 
bales monthly for the remainder of the ome 70 per cent. or more o the pr 
year. London brokers n Boston stated able value ot his clip al | maki £ full 
definitely that no further crossbreds settlement when wools were ill Id 
would be offered. Crossbreds held in There was now evident a strong tret 
Boston at this time amounted to 3.000 among wool growing pools 1 associ 
bales of New Zealand and about 5,000 tions toward s finan t! 
bales of Australian crossbreds wool trade, neverthel t 
Strength in fine wools continued, but |! » find t 
largely because < their scarcit As | | the ev ) 
wool is on the free list, a fall in values, a lem tl > 
however, long deferred by non-funda er dom er l, es 
mental conditions, was nsidered sut vecially tl | h 
to com¢ With big supplies sold in tl il 
the American market accompanied out al ( t 
weak exchanges, except case Ol was CX] | \ i 
Argentina, conor! iaws wel PT l 5, I k 
pended upon t remove oO! ial ( the tl e-( hth 
hiti ns t 2) I ‘ L { os 1 tall d ‘ > y 
return of pre I \ hemselv No h 
or in its 1 i ly ted t id 1 h 
Argent ts, 40-44s, h nad a ntiti s tl 1 dy | 
what cl t | 1 g the st ks ( S > 
seven years, al la 1 rr) g t | | ( | | 
largeiy repres tative the cour mig] | 1 | 
low wools, tl gures may be wools, fir | half b Vi t 
1914 tl likely fc { to n ut 
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ame acute Boston had on hand tions were not improving and we 

ge quantities of last year’s medium men preferred to keep their capit 

low wools, and also quantities of liquid instead of freezing it up in woc 

varns. low South Americans which latter deal- for which there was an indifferent m: 

quoted there ers were willing to sell at lower prices ket. High rates of interest were d 
mn an exchange of than asked in Buenos Aires couraging the trading and leading 
The advance of the British bank rate an almost complete cessation of w 

to 7 per cent. had tended to check spec- buying in the West. Manufactur 

ulative wool buying in Coleman Street. were operating from hand to mot 

Credit strain was being felt in England and reported as not carrying very he: 

almost as strongly as here, and this in’ stocks. Cancellations were coming 

face of apparent opportunities for tre \ few mills notified their clients tl 

show mendous development and activity in shorter credit terms would 


be nec 
Fin all textile lines. There was no indica 


sary and this led to further cancel 
uined on of any talling off in the demand _ tions. 


mor or the best fabrics, but a less aggres The Cape market for weeks had 
ee vards sive spirit was observable in manufac dull with prices well maintained, 
h lood wool crut uring operations. There was less following a drop in Australians, cal 
. : announced a decline of 15 per cent 
nd fine fabrics To cover on contracts 10-12 months wools Prior - this 
be delivered until the late fall, iin. averace 10-12 months wools © 


prevailing high market for wools, 


Mma 
three-cight 


dema rasping at contracts for high grad 


selling at 105 pence which on prev: 
required considerable nerve and capi 


: : 2 ing rate ¢ exchange cost about $1 
redit Che mill demand tended 


; with shipping and other charges 
ness, and there was more buy be added. The Australian sale acce 
rom und t ruth : 

m hand to mouth tuated the decline in demand for f 


domestic wools With 64-70s_ sell 
below $1.90 it was considered imp 


Wool Growers Become Aggressive 


rowers pecan conspicuous 


tres ropag d “14 
ys resh propaganda ible to maintain territories and 


Washington under the  1,; t th 
he a Lii¢ 


ruling level of $2.00 
‘ational Bureau of 
Gathering up th 
themselves in : ; 
, k wool market almost at a complete star 

oked work 


on 


The beginning of June ound 


al still, indecisiom and uncertainty 
) rade n . ‘ oa . = 

turing trade. The war had put up 
duly pi ot quarter blood wo 
ule fi 


] . : ‘ 11 
1i¢ rine WOOIS Were comparall\ 


neglected. Since the Armistice the si 


Gover! 
tic under 
vools by the 


WW 


t ! a lastly, with 
\rizona Wool Prices h st | I tend t | Iding ‘ profit made in the : ; : <r 
1 y . ‘ . : wools to high altitudes whil 

1 I 1 { u a I nandlne I ( \ i amounting, So 


ition had been reversed forcing 


have been declining for 
) aApproN 


Gos alk B. A. wools were approximat 
rst, the 


war level. 


they wert 
Mill buying continued quite limit 


seemed unable 


. . . Western growers wert rapidly becom 
listinguish betweer ‘oured wool \ 


1] fares embarrassed financially and the lat 
Selling woo ) a “oured yaSIS . 7 ’ - 
: has Government auction had been a failu 


under-valuat the trad a ; 
The whole situation was so abnort 


nothing to do wit his: 1f wools were 
under-valued, which wa it regarded 


likely, the Government alone was the 


that hardly a dealer could be fot 
who would hazard a straight-out | 


; diction as to the immediate fut 
aine! \s to excess profits these had 
‘ 


ear-marked by the dealers and Boston Shipments Fall Off 
understanding be Shipments of wool out of Bost 
\gricultural began to fall off; many mills 
of slowing up in production and cutt 
down the working week. The Worces 
had come to a_ ter County Woolen Manufacturers’ 
ravagant prices sociation, embracing at least sixty w 
were no longer en mills, at a recent meeting voted 
‘redit cond cut down production three o1 
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VS a 


week, 
t of the p 


but leaving 
lan to the 


the carrying 
individual mem- 


rs Cancellations of contracts and 
shipp facilities were the rea- 

Ss, givel 
Che wool market was groping along 
semi-darkness For months the 
rld had simply been crazy over fine 
Is; only the very best would suit 
public taste and consequently me- 


1m and low wools, by-products of 


ndustry such as 


noils and waste 
vered wools and similar materials, 
sensi utilization of which would 
reserved balance in the various 
kets and kept down the cost Ol 


elected 
reckoning had 
would apparently 


thing, had been completely ne 
| the day of 
Readjustment 


i long-drawn-out operation Me 
m to fine wools had already had 
siderable fall from the high prices 
the \ amounting approximately 


he western wool situation seemed 
e growing in gravity, wool growers 
e said to be facing impending ruin 
he wool raising industrv of the 
tr danger of a knock-out-blow 
1g money to carry the new 
was said to be the chief reason 
mpts were being made to attach 
Federal Reserve system to the situ 
so that some kind of preferential 
tment might be admistered The 
eme’ statements being made cat 
little weight and exerted but little 
The fact the matter was, 

n operatiy associations and 

p Is backed I Some des ree, sen 
itally at least, by the Department 
\ culture, had set about eclimin 
the wool trade only to find the 
need banking accommodations 
alers msidered one of their 
functions There was no_ basis 
which to do business. This was 


‘yarns, tops and noils. Opinion 
wool prices was influenced by the 
ledge that world wool stocks wer 
and that for the balance of the 
ther¢ wld be more wool in 
world than consumption, even if 
derably speeded up, would = take 


f in manufacture 


held 


the view 
the 


st English opinion 


} ' 
prev. ne aaverse 1 


actors in 


[ ng 
textile industry were temporary 
racter, sharp reaction very ne 
and clearly reseen, but undet 
which was sound and _ solid 
d Over-speculation had been 

but the world’s need of cloth 
s so enormous that full produc 
ould be required for a long time 

mi Wool had sutfered decided 

the really surprising thing 
t tl decline in price, but the 
mplete drying up overnight of 
mat 
yened St¢ n \ Ss The 
1 Government placed merinos on 
i \\ Cs 1 Ow were 
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( ( t held 1 grea 
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coming to be regarded as a nucleus that situation The Isla Kingd 
the practical thought of the market and South America were the chief coun 
basis for discussion and in this ligh tries the world, outside ur own 
they were considered whi S¢ ex Q¢ lecl 
The feeling prevalent during p1 us sadly, mait ned its rt and 
few weeks that the bottom was going times we ( 5 
to drop completely out of the wool mat the Japanese were as able as At 
ket had disappeared. Whatever might icans to | t] s th wanted 
happen to medium and i wools vay high r the san [ 
hoicer grades of fine wools were 1 their insistent S 
in abundai and were apparently t forced up t he $3 
comparatively scarce throughout the 64 pe t. shrinkag Japan took 3 
vear. This, it was said, would be esp¢ 416,825 pounds : t ( 
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or which higher prices were anticipa States 43 1339 | 
or er oe basis. Neither Aus 1 { 1 s ‘ 
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Monthly Consumption of Fine and One Quarter Blood Grease Wool. 


1919. to November. 1920 

with heavy losses arising fron ne y put ut sarily hiel the \ 
lations. The London sales closed quit tion Comn 
firm for the better grades h G 11 
ipart from comparatively small] I] st ] 

ngs in Liverpool the was S 1 judgem 
tempt cither by the British or A\1 upon long exp nce, he 1 
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s said, to about 
ne 500.000 work 
le either out of employment or only 
] vere the outstanding 
xtile situation at this 

objectively the de- 
commenced about the mid- 


$700.000.000 and $01 


umming up 
which 
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May 
had in 
fleece 
still held by growers 
Is acting for them 


territory wools good 


consigned, wools, on 
mtrary, were 
Ohio was as 
101 world as it was 
al world and 
roing to themselves, 
authority speaking on 
their behalf, that the price they received 
I would be based upon 

quality of the individual clip and 
i dau alua 1 to the 


ous in the we 
growers 
satisfy 
rding to an 
their wools 
manufac 
thought certain 
the wool market, already 30 per 
lower than made at the 
had already discounted any de 
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id that there 
expect any further 
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anything, 
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the long 
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spring 
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rather inclined to sink back 
It seemed 
quarters, 


ner gloomy mood 
was held in some 
that on account of 
held by jobber 
extensive ot tne 
ind up, held by 


large stocks of goods 
s and clothiers and equally 
yarns, 2-40s 
weavers no. great 
amount of new wool buying would 
me into the \s against this 
re was the statement of the president 
f the American 
belie ve d 


loth 


market 


Woolen Company that 
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made in the 


they could sell every 
that could = he 
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that sooner or 
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disturbing feature of the immense Colo 
nial holdings of the British Australian 
wool was the statement that 62 per cent., 
or 1,792,298 bales, was low wool, grad- 

r 36-40s 

October opened with a critical situa- 
tion impending in wools. The down- 
ward trend was gaining momentum and 
the margin above advances in domesti 
wools was in danger of being wiped out 
Low prices obtained at the Adelaide 
sale depgessed Boston dealers. At the 
close of the month a pre-election dull- 
ness was very evident: there was no 
pressure to sell wools and the sagging 
tendency had apparently come 
end. 

The had a fit of economy 
and was not buying anything, and this, 
reflected in the raw wool market, had 
led to almost complete stagnation. Older 
men in the had passed 
through its various were mildly 
optimistic. Some little selling was go- 
ing on in fine delaines, touching a low 
quotation of 60c 
was, called for 
bloods. The 
being stabilized. The point was rapidly 
reached when it would be im- 
possible for certain classes of wool to 
be sold at prices that would protect the 
wool trade in the advances they had 
Such advances earlier 
in the season ranged from 15 to 25c, and 
on the lower grades of wool it looked 
as though the margin might before long 
become completely exhausted 

Manufacturers of tops and yarns wer 
to the thought of 
for their commodities. It 
though a 
pound in both fine 
and 2-40s varns 


to an 


country 


market who 


crises 


Demand, such as it 
fine wools and quarter 
f from 


situation was far 


being 


already made 


becoming reconciled 


lower prices 
decline of 25c a 
and half-blood tops 
inevitable, if the 
views of clothiers for lower cloth prices 
were to be met It understood 
that if half-blood tops were cut from 
$1.75 to $1.50 considerably more busi 
ness could be done. Worted varn men 
were greatly perplexed 


seemed as 
was 


was 


Adelaide and London Sales 


The wool 
firm under 


trade stood comparatively 
the heavy blow administered 
by low values recorded at opening of 
Australian wool sales in Adelaide. With 
half-blood territory wool quoted on a 
clean $1.25, the price 
n months, it was certainly disturbing 
to have Australian top-making 64s of- 
fered on the Street at 98c. clean landed 
Adelaide 60s were quoted at 93c clean 
landed 


succeSS 5 


basis of lowest 


The sale was not altogether a 
only 6,000 bales being sold out 
f 20.000 offered 


inferior wools 


Low qualities and 

neglected. The 
scattered, French, 
English and American operations being 
conducted on a moderate scale with 
interest and buying by the 
urers 


were 


buying was quite 


onsiderable 
local mills and s 
As generally 


] 1 , 1 
rosea very 


nt cipated the London 
Superior meri 
this did 


Compared with 
meri 


we ak 


demand, but 
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sales ¢ 
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vious series 
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brokers were entirely neglected although 
price had been cut 10 per cent. on 
instructions from London. There were 
in stock 900 bales of 64s average comb- 
ing procurable around $1.07 clean basis. 
Combing pieces 64s were quoted around 
$1; about 6,000 of the 8,000 bales unsold 
were pieces. 

As the trade had received for the 
year to date less than one-half the 
normal amount of domestic wool it was 
quite evident that so far as these wools 
were concerned growers and their pools 
were carrying very heavy financial bur- 
dens. Growers everywhere were hold- 
ing to their wools and in a sense mak- 
ing a virtue out of a necessity inasmuch 
as it is very doubtful whether at the 
time they could have gotten them off 
their hands at any price 


Glut in Crossbreds 


The tremendous glut of crossbreds, 
both Australian and South American, 
was ascribed primarily to the fact that 
Germany, Austria, France and Belgium, 
not to mention other countries, were 
completely disorganized by the opera- 
tions of war. Germany raises less than 
25,000,000 pounds of wool, while her 
normal consumption before the war was 
about 450,000,000 pounds. The countries 
above named took before the war 65 
per cent. of the South American clip 
The Argentine Congress got busy on 
the financial side of the problem, pro- 
posing that long-time credits be ex- 
tended to the countries named. Bears 
were still to be found in the selling 
market and their general position was 
that before a good comeback in prices 
was probable further weak spots would 
be found, but that the general average 
level of wools was rapidly approach- 
ing stabilization. In opposition to the 
view that the several territory wool 
states still had large accumulations of 
wools it was stated that distribution 
had been much more general than sup- 
posed. Utah and Montana wools were 
practically out of the country. Chi- 
cago had more wool on consignment 
than ever before and at Portland also 
large quantities of wool were held on 
consignment. Fleece wools on the other 
hand were still to a very large degree 
held by the original growers and asso- 
ciations within the States operating for 
them. 

Rumors of financial trouble in the 
3oston trade appeared from time to 
time, but in many cases were irrespon 
sible stories which had grown up during 
enforced idleness. Financial interests 
in Boston were helping not hindering 
the trade and their policy was at once 
constructive and friendly. 


Good Vacuum Forming 


November opened with Boston wools 
adjusting themselves to levels estab- 
lished at the Australian auctions. At 
the manufactuing end of the industry 
it was considered that a large sized 
goods vacuum was in 
High priced 
sidered the chief 
tion of mill activity. 

The light-weight opening 
far from a 


process of forma- 


tion clothing was con- 


obstacle to resump- 
had been 
his naturally 
ested that the he weight season 
must make a good showing ot 
dilatory and rtai uinded 
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say to what 


ght season 
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extent the machinery reported 
was operating at full time. 

The wool market was an internationa 
affair with London in the saddle. There 
was happily no reason to suppose that 
the British Government intended t 
slaughter wool prices. Semi-manufac- 
tured products as well as finished good: 
were becoming involved in the interna- 
tional movement. Agents of Englis} 
houses were quite active, endeavorin; 
to secure orders for tops and yarns 
both of which, on prevailing low ex 
change, could be brought in much be 
low the American market. But i: 
comparing quotations for English an 
American tops it is to be remember: 
that an English 64s top is hardly mo: 
than equivalent to the American 60s 


actly 


Wool Supply Large 


It was estimated that there was 
least a year’s supply of wool held 
dealers and manufactures througho 
the United States. Government repo: 
of stocks as of September 30, gave t 
tal stocks based on replies receive 
from nearly 1,000 concerns as 420,18 
000 pounds of grease, pulled ai 
scoured wools and tops and noils. Ca 
culating all to a grease basis wou 
yield approximately 490,000,000 pound 
Wool growers and their pools prol 
bly hold about 190,000,000 pounds. Th 
would total 680,000,000 pounds. Th 
wool textile industry under good co: 
ditions ought to use an average 
60,000,000 pounds monthly. 

December found Ohio wools still h« 
closely by growers and their associ 
tions. Nevertheless, as one of the lea 
ing merchants put it, he could at ar 
time buy all the Ohio wool that 
could sell—a rather ambiguous stat 
ment intended to convey the impress: 
that the Ohio wool growers were a | 
tle more reasonable in their attitud 
Quotations for Ohio wools on the Str: 
were approximately as follows: | 
laines, 50-55c; half bloods, 45c; thr: 
eighths bloods, 38-40c.; quarter bloo: 
35-35c. 

Contrary to very general opinion t 
average wool consumption for year 
date was higher than average for 19 
Since the first of the year the amou 
of wool consumed had been falling 
from a high of 68,000,000 pounds 
March to 34,000,000 pounds in S« 
tember, but the average consumpti 
was 54,000,000 pounds. Wool consun 
tion in 1919 rose from a low of 2% 
000,000 pounds in February to a h 
of 69,000,000 pounds in Novem! 
\verage month’s consumption of w 
for 1919 was 53,000,000 pounds and 
1920 for the first nine months 54,000, 
pounds. This seems to suggest t! 
comparing the two years to date th 
is not much to choose from the act 
consumption standpoint. Prices of w 
for the years would, however, tel 
different tale. 

The Buenos Aires market conti 
in a depressed condition. It was 
that very little Continental buvins 
taking place on account of inabilit 
finance purchases. Very little inf 
tion was obtainable regarding 
credit propositions, supposed 
] n established between Argenti! 
{ rt al \1 ore n 7 x -} 
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Wool prices had been revised down- 
vard and wools were at such a low 
evel as to suggest that the next thing 
n order was for speculative buying on 
he part of mills to make its appear- 
nce. It was said that manufacturers 
vere comparatively bare of stocks and 
‘ and when they should take new or- 
lers they would perforce have to come 
n the market for wools. 

Reduction of wages in the textile 
nills initiated in cotton had now spread 
» the woolen and worsted mills. This 
vas viewed as a necessary step in the 
eadjustment of the wool textile in- 
lustry to new conditions. The finan- 
ial situation in its various bearings had 
ill through the depression been a dom- 
nating factor. Especially was this so 
1 the pressure to reduce loans and the 
using of bank rates from the national 
de, and the semi-demoralized condi- 
on of exchanges on the international 


ide. 


In the English market the graver 
ymptoms were at the cloth end of the 
ndustry. Considerable financial in- 
lity to take up deliveries was mani- 
sted. Extended credits were in gen- 
ral request. Australasian and South 
\merican markets were sadly out of 
‘int with London, and owing to the 
igaries of exchange steady business 
ith the Continent, was almost impos- 
ble. Immense wool stocks were con- 
sidered bearish factors, especially from 
the crossbred standpoint; but on the 
ther side of the question there was a 
mendous need of cheap clothing in 
| Europe, especially in Russia and 
ie central and eastern countries. 
Manufacturers showed a little more 
sposition to purchase wools in anti- 
‘ipation of future business; and if any 
neasure should be passed either at the 
esent session or the one to be called 

March that would tend greatly to 
strict imports of clothing materials, 
ying at prevailing low wool prices 

wuld, it was said, take a great jump. 
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The general impression in the trade was 
that wools generally had struck the 
bottom and while sales made for taxa- 
tion purposes, or brought about in 
special cases by financial distress, wer« 
usually made at lowest prices quota- 
tions, nevertheless, could hardly be con- 
sidered to represent the real market 
in wools. 
Favorable Factors Operate 

Favorable factors were beginning to 
operate in the textile situation. First, 
there was the certainty that the high 
wage rate would be cut and along with 
it would come greater efficiency. Sec- 
ond, there was a harmonious feeling 
among all connected with the industry, 
whether growers or manufacturers; 
third, the clothing manufacturers in 
Boston leading the way for other cities 
abrogated their agreements with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers on the 
ground that they could not under re- 
strictions put upon them by that Union 
meet the demands of retailers and the 
public alike for lower priced clothing 
The shops in Boston and vicinity had 
been on a 44-hour schedule. The cloth- 
ing manufacturers will restore a 48- 
hour week and put production on piece- 
work whereby the worker will be able 
to earn as much as before but the pro- 
duction will be increased from 40 to 50 
per cent. 


Foreign markets ended the year fea- 
tureless and inclined to sag. London 
and Australian sales closed softer but 
the best wools were not offered. The 
proposition involving the formation of 
a huge holding Anglo-Australian com- 
pany to take over the British Govern- 
ment stocks was being viewed with in- 
terest both here and in Bradford. It 
seemed hardly credible that any indi- 
vidual or aggregation of individuals 
would feel like assuming so ponderous 
a burden in these days of re-adjust- 
ment. All sales were abandoned for 
the remainder of the year both in New 
Zealand and Australia. 


Carpet Wool’s Toboggan 


Bottom Believed 


to Have Been 


Reached, But Experience a Drastic One 


af REY ee speaking, the car- 

pet wool market has been on a huge 
oggan slide during the year 1920 and 

vhile there is every reason to believe 

that it has reached the bottom of the 

lecline, it has not had strength enough 
recover from the shock. 


he year closed with raw wool prices 
n to the level that has seldom before 
n experienced in the market. Car- 
mills, with few exceptions, are 
ther closed or have curtailed their pro- 
tion. South American cross-bred 
bing wools and Cordova filling wool 
+h under present conditions can be 
hased at far lower figures than 
itic, Mediterranean or Scotch High- 
wools are being favored. 


\ 


irpet wool brokers, now have their 
s pinned on the Fordney Emer- 
v Tariff bill which is before Con- 
gross and while exempting carpet wools 
ny import duty, places a tariff on 
wools which have supplanted them 

the price decline. Should this 
sure be passed, which now seems 

unlikely, the South .American 
s should rise*considerably in value 
bring the carpet wools once more 
their own 


r 


=< 
<= 


Imports Small 


tations of 


during 


carpet wools 
vere reduced mini 
were reduced to a mini 





mum. The year commenced with the 
Government having just disposed of the 
last of its 20,000,000 pound holdings of 
carpet wool. These wools the mills 
had bought and resuming operations 
after running on Government orders 
all during the war, found a ready market 
for their carpet output. Throughout 
the spring and summer they did a land- 
office business until October, when they 
were to name new prices. 


The public, taking into consideration 
the low figures at which the Govern- 
ment holdings had been bought, ex- 
pected radical price reductions, and was 
sorely disappointed when the new 
prices showed reductions amounting to 
no more than 10 per cent. on the aver- 
age. Buying stopped as quickly as the 
demand, early in the year, had devel- 
oped and manufacturers found them 
selves with an abundance of carpets on 
their hands and no demand. 


Radical Curtailment 

Soon after a general curtailment be- 
gan among the mills and today the 
Philadelphia mills are practically all 
closed, while the New York State mills 
have curtailed their production and in 
some cases have shut down altogether 
Labor troubles have added to the in- 
activity of concerns that an- 
nounced wage cuts amounting to 25 per 


certain 


cent. which the employes 
declaring a strike. 

Among the mills operating on full 
time at this writing is the Yonkers plant 
of Alexander Smith & Sons. When the 
public stopped buying they placed their 
output of $45,000 worth of carpets on 
the market at auction to find out at 
what figure consumers would buy and 
sold every piece, though at figures repre- 
senting two thirds of the market’ price. 
Nevertheless by buying coarse South 
American wools at very low prices and 
blending it with the carpet wools they 
had bought at the Government sales 
they were able to continue operations at 
a very narrow margin of profit and it is 
reported that they contemplate a sim- 
ilar auction sale of their present carpet 
holdings in the near future. 


For the carpet wool handler 1920, was 
an off year. The early portion of the 
year meant severe losses to owners of 
large holdings and throughout the year 
there was little buying except toward 
the very end when there was a little 
speculative buying, which, however, 
quickly disappeared when dealers came 
to realize that there was less and less 
possibility of the proposed 
tariff becoming a law. 


resented by 


emergency 


Decline in Prices 

Throughout the year, foreign carpet 
wools have been on the decline and with 
dealers who early in the year held large 
stock it was a case of the quicker they 
were sold, the smaller the loss. Last 
spring Chinese Sining wools were of- 
fered at from 38 to 41 cents per pound 
but were neglected. They continued to 
drop and today can be brought into this 
country and placed on sale at 11 and 12 
cents per pound. Similarly, Scotch 
blackface which a year ago found 
some buyers at 18d is neglected today 
at 714d. 


During the summer there were im 
portations of East India grays, as well 
as Near East and Mediterranean grease 
wools which then ruled the lowest on 
the market, but since the price decline 
have gone begging for buyers. Cor- 
dova wools which today are offered at 
from 19 to 20 cents, scoured basis, are 
assuming a favorable position in the 
market and will doubtless continue to 


LU+/ } 


do so until the wool 
healthier aspect 


market p 


esents a 


The dullness in trading has recently 
been made more acute by the rise in 
silver, which is practically the univer- 
sal currency of China and all the coun- 
tries that supply the major portion of 
the carpet wool output. Consequently 
particularly China and East Indian 
wools that were held here are quoted 
cheaper than the asking price of for- 
eign holders. But with Chinese and 
East Indian holders. standing firm 
against any price concessions, there is 
little hope for a remedy just now. 

Taken all in all, carpet wool demand 
shows no change now from a year ago 
Business is practically of the same pro- 
portions and the only difference is that 
prices are about 200 per cent. 
with still no buyers 

Tariff Possibilities 


regard to 


lower, 


With the proposed tariff 
opinion expressed frequently among the 
trade is that while the present measure 
may be dropped the old Payne-Aldrich 
Bill may be substituted, which imposes a 
tariff on carpet wools as well as on fine 
clothing wools. The objection raised by 
carpet wool importers to this measure, 
as it stands, is that it fixes a dividing 
line between wools of certain value, 
which, when the measure was in force 
before, led to dishonesty among cer- 
tain importers who declared their con- 
signments below the true valuation to 
escape the higher duty. The bill im- 
posed a duty of three cents on carpet 
wool valued at less than 15 cents and 
five cents on all wool above 15 cents 
valuation. Consequently it afforded 
temptation to declare costing 
slightly more than 15 cents, below that 
figure to escape the higher duty. 

Although the present situation is far 
from promising still the trade feels that 
matters which ar« 
ditions will be 
with the 


wools 


for con- 
righted in time and that 


responsible 


passing of present complica- 
tions and irregularities a more stable 
market will result. The darkest hour 


is always the hour before the dawn, 
brokers feel, and with the readjustment 
of other textile markets, the carpet 
market will come out of the bleak pres 
ent into the 


dawn of a brighter future 


W ool Textile Trade of Great Britain in 1920 


Factors in the Record Slump 


—The 
(From Ow 


BraAprorp, Enc., Dec. 31, 1920.—The 
year 1920 stands out in the history of 
the British wool textile trade as a not- 
able landmark. It recorded the highest 
prices ever reached for wool or its 
products, and profits larger than in any 
preceding boom; while it also recorded 
the most sensational within 
memory, and the severest losses ever 
suffered in so short a space of time 


1 
slump 


At the beginning of th ar, French 
and Belgian machinery was only par- 
tially recovering, while German machin- 


ery was practically out of the run- 
ning; consequently demands were con 
entrated on inadequate machinery ca- 
pacity. In addition, consumers in most 
countries were still buying recklessly 
and extravagantly at inflated prices, and 
the finest and dearest fabrics were most 
ught after. The extraordinary ease 

and profit with which goods could be 
l, and tl lly extraordinary dif- 

ty securing deliv prompted 

ery section of tl rade t y for- 


Outlook for 


Regular Correspondent) 


192] 


ward, and there is m 
buying was rampant. Prices for me- 
dium and coarse crossbred have 
practically sagged during the whole of 
the year, owing to the failure of the 
German demand to materialize; but fine 
tops, which were in most demand, rose 


doubt that over- 


tops 


to a record price of 180d. for 70s in 
\pril. 

The financial crisis in Japan in March, 
leading to heavy cancellations of con- 
tracts in April, pricked the bubble in 
this country. It was followed by the 
raising of the English bank rate and 

e adoption of a policy of credit re- 
striction by the banks and the Govern- 
ment. By this time French and Bel- 
gian machinery was well on tl ay to 
recovery, the Scandinavian irkets 
were overstocked, and the enormous 
upplies of wool, hitherto held up by 
shipping difficulties, made selves 
elt. More cancellations came hand, 
retail buying was cut off as with a 
knife, and the slump becar acute. 
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ders Lhe heavy ot the year to under 20 per cent. Oy POSSESSES For instance, it Was eStI- 
k place and the the other hand, markets outside Europe mated by the British Government in 
trade left and North America, which had been the autumn of 1919 that the surplus of 
somewhat starved during the most in- -Government Australasian wools by the 
se period of the boom, increased end of 1920 would be very little ove 
their takings and provided some com- 500,000 bales; actually it is 2,500,000 
pensat h not sufficient to bal- bales \gain, when Government put 
chases ceased on June 30, 1920, the 

tops and stocks of Government wool had in 

about one- creased by nearly a million bales com 

pared with June 30, 1919. Taking wo« 

supplies from all sources, it is probabl« 

that the rat¢ ot consumption during 

1920 was only about two-thirds of the 

of production At the end of the 

vear the proportion of wool surplus t 

requirements represents a year's sup- 

ply, and of the lower classes of wool 








more than a year’s supply. 

Toward the end of the year it was 
proposed that a British-Australia 
7 . : Wool Realization Association should b 

CHART o- AVERACE 7 = formed to take over not only the grow 
: - . —' ers’ half of the surplus, but also thi 

r | 4c 0~(OS 

PRICES of TOPS « 1 Government half. The trade strongl) 
> ecl y) Ac 1 d 1 1 

. : opposed the scheme as propounded b 

ae ; 

BRADFORD FOR Tl i the growers, but there was good rea 
son to believe that the Government was 
anxious to get rid of its responsibil 
ies, and that some scheme on modified 
nes would be brought into operation 
lowever the supplies are manipulated 
are still in existence, and it is not 

y that the system of control, what 

r it may prove to be, will material 
affect the outlook for raw material. 

Wool Prospects for 1921 


This superabundance of raw materia 


however, really constitutes one of th 
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strongest features of the situation, no 
that inflation has passed. It may prov 
distressing to growers for the time be 
but even in this connection tl 
of wool will spread its us 

a ee ee | |_| |_| “| | lpn NZI and eventually, when the surplus 
ca reduced, bring an increased deman 

against a moderate yearly suppl 
with ultimate benefit to the grower. Fi 
some period to come, however, the trad 
of cheap and abundant suy 

Until German machinery is 
operation and the present stagna 
passes, the consumption of wo 

not even balance the rate at whi 
g but by the end of 192 
adverse factors should be remov: 





The Above Chart (¢ ompiled by C. F. Mallett. Bradford, Eng.) Shows the Course 
of Average Prices on Wool Tops at Bradford During the Last Twelve 


Years The Qualities Shown Are 70s Merino. 56s Crossbred and 40s consumption begin to eat int 
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at the end of which prospects will be in the next twelve months. Inflation, ruling to-day, ar he s sa ve 
a good deal brighter than they are now. however, has stopped, and consequently having no small difficulty in financing fine grade shoddies chietly for Northern 
[he wool textile trade is bound up any credit given (say) by the United their concerns, owing to the present high Europe, in conseajuence of which ther 
supremely with the purchasing power Kingdom to Germany reduces buying cost ot ¢ verhead charges t is a well- was a strong call for fine grade rags 
f the masses of population. By the power in this country without an im- known fact that the goods 1 being \s the vear commenced prices showed 
nd of 1921 Germany should be capable mediate and corresponding increase in produced in order to keep help together an upward tendency, and such a cond 
f taking her full share of the world’s buying power in Germany. Put in an- cannot be sold except at much less than tion of affairs continued until well « 
trade, and the productive capacity of the other way, the world has to forego cur- the cost of production o the ye Bes les reached tl 
world’s machinery will have returned rent expenditure for the purpose of set- Character of Production high st ever known in the trade, fat 
D o normal dimensions. Reduced hours ting its house in order. The Contin- Fiiscinee ‘tics <eactedl dundee: ceview «the higher than during the period t 
‘f operation are counterbalanced by in- ent, and Germany in particular, has sie 3 Sa a ei has 8 when stock was very sca Lat 
reased machinery in North America, to pay its debts, and must export more eae tie wha tvs intities were ted rat 
Japan, the Colonies, and elsewhere. In than it imports. In other words, every ies eid: ti nat a a Gert ¥, 2 { { Unite 
)- iddition there are heavy stocks of piece £1 worth of goods exported will not ‘ocak seal - i. h x. States at sti ces. advance 
xoods existing which have still to be enable the creditor countries to sell £1 - som ( nts I 5 
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quidated. On the other hand, it does worth of goods in return, but something 
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4s not seem likely that the purchasing less. Already competition from Ger for ” il ae as es ae e end \pril the dem 
1 ower of the public will reach the nor- man and French and Belgian producers |, el ae ie A i ee and prices si eged_ somewhat, tI 
y al. There are vast needs in Central is being felt, because their costs of pro eae. ss aa : oe Se te ace trade venera was t] | 
\ Europe, of an urgency never before ex- duction (reckoned on a sterling basis) 5). effect aoe ee hte Ps oa s deawaieasaias nly temporary, and if on e 
erienced; but they cannot become an are less than they are in this country ita aie . Sa i kr cra ace Mis k at ade less price th 
| ffective demand until the masses of The conclusion from these considera- ¢).°: as a cae al a eek | sly as considered good pol 
by entral Europe obtain purchasing tions is that just as wool supplies ar¢ ae ce : a ae aes VI = to d * nM business 
a ywer. This can only be obtained by in excess of machinery capacity, so ma iiieahetin tae canal . eee ie las 5 ht tur é Cl ut it d 
as ull industrial recuperation resulting in chinery capacity is in excess of the pur eae ta SE oa ia + i : not ntit Phe nat 
li mployment and wages, and there is a chasing power of the masses, and ther , ae te ae a | ; . a | stock fe and s, it ‘ 
ed ood deal to be donc before that iS will not he quite enough trade oo € } es ne S S ss ; 
yn hieved. Salaries and wages in Ger- around. But there is good reason to (), 7 7") Be \ 
ed any, for instance, have not kept pace believe that toward the latter part of a ae Sere oa Reagan 7 ee werp sales tl 
i0t th the rise in internal values. 1921 the recuperation will have’ gone aaa a a ie kk 
at Strong efforts are being made to set so far that business will have materially or To, = rices I vnwa 
] urope on its feet, and the improve- improved, though keen competition in Wages and Finances 1) ua’ 

ent, though slow, is steady. Given overseas markets is likely to keep mat Lhe wag es question has been to t nth 

litical security, it-should go far with- gins low. ront several | nd s tar ntuate nt eca 

neces ha 1 na nd, it ; | ; 

a 1 fr sin ces elias ° ; 
th English Heavy Woolens Transition santish, fox they liane alfected # 
10 Vil n t shay | 1 


ov Enormous Profits Followed by Stagna- lothit ind there are not ne ! rl 











t! tion and Liquidation at Radical Losses ee +‘ 
us I ! ks 
; /EWSBURY, ENG., Dec 31, 1920 In home trade retailers found S 
lan ting the annual report of the trade rial was wanted and slowly surely ihe . : ; 0 
op the heavy woolen district of this the slump set in, until during the mont] a th ; 
Ki intry the dominant and patent factor of September and October orders wer Riles ; 
rad the great contrast between the gen- canceled wholesale both for h and thine eile 
Sut al condition of business in the open- foreign account. Those merchants who oy oa h 2 sa x 
- months of the year when com- had taken delivery of their goods dur ee ; : ee 
121 ed with the conditions prevailing ing the summer and auttmn in ert a = ; 
- ring the closing weeks, a contrast no themselves financially in difficulty, and a is ae se Sia - 5 Stee - 
nt e engaged in the trade would have requested mills not to proceed with ; a ai 4 — : , er 
192 ught possible During the first few their deliveries until to-dav it is almost ie ; ae reset Aas ; Pi 
nov! nths trade was extremely brisk, all chaos in the whole trad Immense 4, .:. a : h as 
Sat lable help was engaged, and in stocks of goods are on hand, principally . mons ee ie” : d rn ! 
mills double time was in opera- heavy woolens of the lower grades , “sig 5 : a : . 7 ; ‘re oe 7 ord 
evil n. Demand was ahead of the supply, which can only be disposed of at a very ie a Ba a a a oo rate A oe , ee eee . 
» dis ler books were filled for months heavy loss. It is feared conditions will we laht, a sn denned s . ae Vila we | 
:S, al id, and at extremely high prices. In remain unchanged for some time t eae af Rik eens eye out ty Seg ae se eee | ‘ 
dit ew cases mills made their own fig- come. For the lowest grade materials D Se ae aiacs it. ac alai | ih ae erie ke ? 
1 s or inserted a clause in the contract there is no market price, as t loth- | a eee ee Ba a al < tts Re 7 moe 2 
od t prices were to be determined on ing trade is doing such a small busin« rea  iilaiie as ae eee ei nas eR Ea . ¢ : : 
i¢ very and subject to the ever rising Year Sees Large Exports representatives of the Russian Govert eye ts 7 in at oa ee eee tl 
“a ts of labor and other incidents of : ere ment: in rd ntract hed 
aD nufacture. Long dates were given Fully one-half of the products of this iat oY eae tas 1 a Dh at ne! See 
al delivery even for early in 1921; district are in a ere oe rted Sie espana ee as = ee ee eee 
r tl es soared and in a few cases were and up to the end of Novembet the Gov- —*” Sa ea cape ati age <y a ee ae 2 ve ; 
ta ly mo object if carly delivery could S'S teturns show large shipments to ed waiting for the anreement be. ne Wome , 
1 fa fixed or even an approximate date — os made, both in volume and tu ; Sa a : ( ss ] : ae ee aoe enh } 
: aa hele ak tek ak te oom value, but these orders are 1 rut Britiel a ei ; or ne ! 
were eames io Mente ceaeeineen Oe: OM quickly, and nothin e ae ; * ’ ea ows 
the world was hunery for cloth af- 2S % take their - plac Th ee eee 7 Soe . 
Ty wo! I iotn <¢ ae ea Aree ae RE t] hy l | 
aving been starved for three to which cater ae page th Feo Rhee ie ee : ' ‘es , 
Ps years. This condition of affairs almost at a standstill. ‘o matter in oe fan ; ae Eee: By iB 
nued until about the second quar- wh ch quartes - Marker Of OOKS 1 Sata z a eee “ Sacks ae ~ 
| the year, when owing to a va- © the same, the setba ere me Tee nea oe oe ee tad ans pial 
aoe of causes such as the continuance [St showed its Rinne tk Tee: Sek ees saat ee tee a eo 
. he excess profit duty, which it was East, then ne a eee ee CO rn a hie ¥ oe 
rally expected would be much re- tinent, and ~ 9 ee i ‘ a +] ee 
" 1 abolished altogether, and the like a cl ud until to-da tl majorit cae ey ; a : 
ally increasing rates of exchanges °% the local mills are worki1 n tl 
"y ur Allies and late enemies, when ®VY&T48‘ sixteen to twent 
soe me arrived for delivery of. the oe only ies 
eS dared hy +4 noe — a nt ems cent. t the mulls 18 working isu t ‘ 
( te ear her ? ‘able : bor for ; ht hours. Not onlv ar hort Rag and Shoddy Demand 3 
posite and in certain markets yrkin urs apy nt, but leal « in ul I 
‘ heights unknown befor inemployment is evident, and each week been a yea rs 
th imb« th nem{ 1 sh pened t I 
Cancellations Begin an reas Manufactt s 1 h s] 
effect was soon apparent, ship- al! they possibly can to distr te what Continent and r home 7 
were held up, payments delayed littl rk there is, but are against put tain parts of Europe were badly in appeared to bi h 


stponed indefinitely, and in the ting cloth into stock at the high cost need f wool substitutes, and ordet and regretted terward 
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Dye and Finishing Works 
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he decline has been far more rapid 
the advance, and the end is not yet. 
a few firms in the wholesale line 
liquidating their stock freely and 
ar to be competing with each other 
‘ the inevitable result. Its influence 
the market is simply disastrous. 

vy possible line has participated in 
slide, clips in every grade, softs, 

s, mixed or graded. Today if one 

s a fairly reasonable offer for any- 

it is accepted. The export trade 
allen completely away, imports are 

n extremely low ebb and the mar- 


complaints are many as to delay in re- 
mittances and time has to be given in 
order to help here and there. 


The country dealer is curtailing his 
shipments; he is finding collectors very 
indifferent for they complain that the 
low prices received for their collections 
is such that they cannot make a living 
Costs of every kind have advanced and 
it is certain that if mixed stocks dep- 
reciate much further they will not pay 
for.collection. Labor is three times pre 
war transport is more than dou- 
ble and the fact that shipments are so 


cost, 


n the other side of the channel are small at the present time is a sign not 
as bad as here. Far larger stocks unwelcome to local graders, for it is 
held for the simple reason their 


certain that if they had continued at the 
same rate as during the first six months 


of the year it would have meant a pani 


rs would give no concession in 


or follow in sympathy with this 


cet, being confident prices would pure and simpk 
ve towards the fall of the year. oweuer. at the clone. of 
mo generally speaking, busi- | 
nth, generally speaking, busi- jo mentous year known in the trad 


as been stagnant with no signs of 
mprovement. Holidays are to be 
r than ever known in the trade be- 
at least two weeks is likely to be 


1 riod. 


hope has not entirely gone The world 
will have to be clothed and many 
countries are eager to buy our products 
and it is hoped that early in the new 

year there may be changes in many di- 
Comparatively Few Failures 


rections, for not a few inquiries are to 

financial situation during the hand in the market, and when buyers 
is been fairly good. Only a few feel certain that bottom prices have 
suspended payment and they were been reached, there may be such a 


particularly bad nature, but it is change, and that on a new 
1 that if no change comes soon prices, compatible with the higher costs 
will be entangled as they can only of everything as compared with pre 
on their stock at a loss of well war. Something may happen that will 
150 per cent on cost, and today tend to help matters materially 


basis of 


Blue Year in Substitutes 


Recovered Wool Stock Has Dull 
Year and One of Marked Decline 


\RKED declines throughout the credited Later the virgin wool vs 
year in wool substitutes consti- worked wool controversy worked its 
1 the principal feature in this mar- way over into the piece goods market 
ket for 1920. Dullness, lethargy and a_ with visible effect Here the results 


w volume of business are recorded, cannot be entirely known; in fact, they 


an s reported that large losses were can hardly be guessed at, perhaps, for 
written off in inventories as a conse several years. A long view of the ef- 
e of the conditions in the raw’ tect has been several times expressed 
al and piece goods markets. In The manufacturing trade rather gen 


w woolen clips and old woolen rags erally settles back, in the final analysis, 
descriptions were most in demand. to the fact that among manufacturers 
association of color also largely de- and merchants the term all-wool has al 


s s the atmosphere in the trade, par- ways been used to designate a material 
ticularly that prevailing in the last half made of wool fibre without cotton, and 
e year has no reference to what the woolen 


manufacturer and woolen merchant has 
so long called ‘“ shoddy” that he hardly 
knows it by any other name As 2 
war measure, to still criticism, the 
and merchants tried 
“ shoddy ” 
pains, and in a patriotic 
off opprobrium, industrial reformers 
showed a disposition to send “ shoddy” 
into the discard entirely. A temporary 
success in this already in 
danger of being turned, and, of course, 


‘Truth in Fabric” Controversy 


hen the year opened there was one 
question before the’ industry, 


ht ; ORS ae mills 
it on more by considerations of 


manfully to call 
For their 


efttort to 


policy than because of any moy 
f within the woolen industry 
ts The “Truth in Fabric” bill 
! 1 attention on the reworked 
ndustry, and, according to high 
lies, blasted the while 
ntroversy ran an extended cours¢ 


reworked wool 


ause 
ward 


business 
respect 1s 





rings before Congressional and s 
C iaidielies aepeeitienes ‘Wiiia eonn it follows that a permanent banishment 
latter part of March, and early of “ shoddy ay Se a this writing, ex 
|. The issue was fought by the tremely doubtful 
industry, which favors honesty Export Speculation 
S inufact@re and fairness in mer- With the use of wool substitutes re 
= sing by a regulation of merchan- stricted by an excess of unfavorable 
= rather than by depriving manu- publicity, no review of the year’s a 
rs of practically ‘indispensable complishments can contemplate ther: 
2 I il. Reworked wool factors took turns very long from the viewpoint 
= t tuation rather coolly Analysis prosperity Hardening prices during 
situation evoked tends invariably the first quarter of the year were mait 
nclusion that burr waste and card tained for quite a time beyond the big 
gained an advantage in excess cancellation wave that stopped the 
manufacturing worth. Thus heavyweight business in mid-season 
2 the poorest fibres known in the For a long time factors were prone t 
2 A trade approximate the status of temporize. They plunged into export- 
wool, while fine garnetted ing early in the vear, and when e 
Z which are far superior in man- change fell were sending loads ur 
z ng value and service to wearer rags and worsteds to Batl 
Z f the coarser wools, become dis- space was at a premium for a time, and 
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a period of speculation for export gave 
the rag trade its liveliest era of an 
otherwise and dull year. This 
period of came to an end. It 
sprang up like a mushroom and passed 


with equal rapidity 


drab 
activity 


Various Trade Changes 

Several 
changes were 
the 


consolidating an 


important and 
noted in the trade during 


One merger 


mergers 


veal announce 


Was 


eastern and a westert 





tirm on the heels of complaint in the 
trade hinting at collusion that would 
bear investigation. By division, expan 
sion, merger or other changes the ben 
efits large wartime enterprises and 
gains were spread out to such an extent 


that very little is heard of them any 
more 
Expectation vs. Realization 

The pric stion was a big issue th 
whole vear througl t has neve et 
satisfactoril shown that th Sé n 
Dasi¢ and graded mate ils th ol { 
January and February wa ( reg 
lar irket ele ts soiel | i 


extent a glaring misjudgment was made 
of the 1920 heavvwe | 


ght demand. Piece 
goods in which recovered wools were 


ré ad lV, 


emploved sold ta rly and severa 


factors reported their distribution was 
again on an allotment basis It was 
however, a period of anxiety and irreg 
ularity in mill operations and transpor 
tation Neither production nor deliv 
eries could be relied upon from colle 
tion of clips and rags to delivery of 
bre and the finishing of piece goods 
At the outset of the selling season in 
heavy weight piece goods where the 
matter of mistaken judgment came in 
from the point of view of dealers in 
grading and graded stock, the market 
was at the top. Mixed softs and rough 
cloth broke above wartime maxima, thi 
former topping 23 cents a pound and 
the latter 13 cents a p und ()t course 
none could be sure the peak had been 
reached, although it was only orders 
for imperative requirements that buy 
ers for mills would indulge in at those 
dizzv heights In March, about the 
time the anti-shoddy movement began 


prices began to weaken 
until the cancellations 
April and in 


to gather torce, 
But it was not 
began ‘in 


of piece goods 


creased steadily for a matter of about 
three months. that graders began lock 
ng the door on storehouses of accumu 
lated stock. From 23 cents for mixed 
softs and 13 cents rough cloth in 
February to 8 cents for the former and 
3 cents for the latter in N« vember gives 
the extent of the great fall that took 
place between the opening and the end 
ing of the vear Onlv a nominal mar 
ket prevailed in the intervening months 


and transactions were very limited. The 
export trade, which was quite strong 
in early months of 1920, despite depre 
ciated exchange in the lines most want 
ed abroad. such as fine grade sotts in 
the shape of merinos, fine serges and 
better grade dark worsteds, disappeared 
also before the middle f the vear 
3efore the great October slump came, 
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when the list crumpled, from new 
woolen clips to skirted cloth, basic ma 
terials tended to pass into strong hands. 


and this, coupled with generous prices 


«I : > . ee 

obtained for certain grades exported, 
has heen pointed to as apparently the 
underlying cause for rag materials. 


graded and ungraded. 


he Iding up 


high prices. At one 


me also the big packers were refusing 


so long a time at 





o sell mixed softs unless the buver 
would also take rough cloth. Graders 
ot woolen rags themselves were, how 








ever, not buving more than thev had 
as they found it almost impossible 
to induce substitute and woolen mills t 
tollow prices 
he 1 ecovered w ren 
lly was eponderan r better an 
est ¢ s, In keeping with the frenzy 
I e woolens nly that marked 
purchasit deas generally in 1920 piece 
ae 5 ; a 
( ulers nands 
Cc Ss S o¢( ( ( na il ( 
ides ertheless would not 
al ount a n sid 1 
na 
Reasons for Decline 
The confidence in the first ar 
that duplicate usiness would ake 
appearance in a prosperous way in Ma 
Was not borne out For the wa 
cancellations in piece goods was then 
high and contracts for materials weak 
ened accordingly. Stocks of fibre going 
nto cotton warp dress ods enjoved a 
period of activity, due to the maint 
nance ot a stronger interest in colorful 
novelties the skirting trade than 
could be secured in men’s weat The 
softening new clips and old woolen 
rags became more pronounced in April. 
and hy the last of the month mixed 


sotts were below 20 cents and rough 
cloth below 10 


mill dropped below 22 cents about 


cents Blue serges to 
this 


time Buving proceeded on a hand-to 


The were 


well occupied producing fast and 


mouth dve houses 


MaSIS 


fairl 


solid shades in blacks and blues chiefly 
and in a number of mills there was a 
considerable redyeing of worsted clips, 
a fast black being put on blue worsted 
clips 

For se weeks 


eral following no im 


provement was visible in 


in the subst 


anv direction 
industry 

the 
lustrv attended by a growing 
mills to 


and subst 


tute and with in 


creasing dullness’ in 


woollen it 
Practice 


on the part of employ 


] 
icss 


noils, wastes tutes, a wet 
over the 
proposition 
softs came down to 15% 
rough cloths to 5! 


months 


blanket was thrown entire 


M X¢ d 


ents 


recovered wool 


and 
June. The 


most aptly 


cents in 
were 
ved currently in 


previous reports 1n 


journal as a dead calm Decline 
and on entering the 
the 


indicated In 


continued, however 


last quarter of the vear approach 


was 
approximation ot 


vears previous 18 
interesting \ few leading qualities 
have been tabulated as ws 
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Advent of the Banker-Warehouseman 


(Continued from page 203) 


ioved before merchandizing credits 
be placed on a liquid footing com- 
nsurate with their importance in the 
nomic well being of the country. At 
present time, except through the 
ger warehousing operations of the 
concentration centers and through 
rations as conducted by the Inde- 
dent Warehouses, Inc., commercial 
lits are largely local affairs. Practi- 
y every state has its own warehouse 
s, differing in many essential re- 
ts from each other. Local banks 
ount the paper of local borrowers 
ired by local warehouse receipts be- 
se they are known. The paper of a 
rower a thousand or even a hundred 
s away secured by a local ware- 
se receipt is seldom negotiable at so 
ant a point. Bankers in remote 
s do not know the character of the 
ehouses so far removed nor the per- 
nel in charge of their operations, 
they have not the time nor the in- 
ation to investigate. There is too 
h business close at hand. If all 
warehouses, however, were operated 
hain, controlled by a strong aggre- 
mn of big well-known banks—as 
h the Independent, or if a large num- 
were operated in chain by a strong, 
ervative management under the 
ted States Act, the financing of com- 
ial operations would be _ greatly 
lified and its scope broadened to 
n-wide proportions. The railroad 
steamship bill of lading is a docu 
t so standardized in form and so 
recognized as such that it passes 
nt without question. What is 
led is a warehouse receipt of such 
dardized form that it, too, will be 
with the so well-known rail- 
voucher. 


i pal 


The Union Cotton Warehouse Company 


is this thought that is behind the 
illed Union Cotton Warehouse 
( vany’s plan that proposes to con- 
ite a large number of going cotton 
houses in the South and North into 
indardized, comprehensive chain, to 
perated under the United States 
lhe consummation of such a plan 
accomplish several things. It 
1 mean that farmers need not 
their cotton on the market all at 
ame time as soon as ginned at any 
offered because of lack of a place 
ep it for a while; it would mean 
the business of buying and selling 
n will be greatly facilitated by rea- 
f a perfectly good warehouse re- 
that will thus be created—a re- 
acceptable as collateral for credit 
most any bank, local or otherwise, 
has funds to loan, and readily re- 
1, when attached to the proper 
s, for rediscount at the Federal 
ve banks—thus creating a liquid 
of credit instrument so greatly 
itageous to the proper working of 
anking system. It would further 
that a would 
e introduced that would go far 
ls stabilizing the price of cotton 


u ] 


W a 


governing factor 


Va ehousing and the Edge Corporations 
conclusion I wish to point out a 
renerally overlooked, of the im- 
t role that the warehousing of 

lities must play in the proper 


ng of the many Edge corpora 
heine formed. These 

are destined 

tor in the future fir 


indeed, the 
Act is considered by many as one 
most important pieces of legis 


modities for export; 


lation passed by the Administration. At 
the present time there are but few such 
corporations in existence. 
however, many in the process of for- 
mation—the big $100,000,000 company 
sponsored by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, the $10,000,000 company re- 
cently organized in New Orleans, and a 
similar one at Atlanta—none of which 
are yet functioning. Their aggregate 
capital will open up a foreign credit 
running to more than a billion dollars 

Voluminous have been the accounts in 
the public prints of the financial fea 
tures of these corporations—how they 
are patterned after the b 
trusts that have been so profitable in 
England and Continental Europe, and 
how their existence and activities havé 
brought prosperity to these nations and 
their stockholders. Little or nothing 
has been said, however, of the fact that 
one of the fundamentals of 
cess will be 


There are, 


ig investment 


their suc 


adequate, standardized 


Reminiscences of 


things we understood and a good many 
more we didn’t. We've talked to presi 
dents and foremen and men at the 
bench Possibly it’s good that white 
paper is so expensive just now because 
otherwise we might be tempted to laps« 
into a technical discussion of some of 
the things we noted en route—and thus 
display our ignorance. But space is 
limited, and a native vanity prevents 
us from having this set in smaller type 
to crowd in more matter. 

And so we shall just run hurriedly 
over the things which stand out most 
prominently in our memory of this re- 
cent trip, and of our wanderings dur- 
ing the year. All of them you will note 
relate to men, because to us men are 
more interesting than machines. Most 
of them have heen treated more at 
length in previous issues, or other 
pages of this issue. 

Here are some of the things we saw: 

A medical department in a silk mill 
which would do credit to any New Yor! 
hospital. An industrial House of R: 
presentatives holding a ses: which 
made our Federal House sessions look 
like a sewing circle. A number of Com 


munity Houses to which we should lik 
membership 


to have cards An em 





ployes’ apartment house which impelled 
us to cancel our lease on our little old 
New York flat. A cultured woman act 
ing as mill “gateman,” with whom we dis 
cussed Shakespeare—much to our own 
discomfiture. An administration build 


ing which took us back to colles lays 
A number of real, red-blooded, “he” 
men acting as service managers 


ous plants—dea 





1 1 1 1 
wre = na ’ nett ch 


the building up 
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warehouse facilities at ports and at in 
land concentration points. Due, very 
largely, to a lack of properly function- 
ing Edge corporations, at the present 
moment goods prepared for export are 
backed up at many 
ineffectual means of 


seaports owing to 
foreign financing, 
and warehouses, always inadequate, are 
glutted in consequence. 

Mr. George S. Murphy, president of 
the First National Bank of Manhattan, 
Kansas, estimates that the losses to 
farmers this year in wheat amounted to 
$130,000,000 and in corn to $140,000,000 
It there 
ready to do 


had been an Edge corporation 
Murphy thinks 


that these losses would have been mate 
rially reduced, and that the 


business, Mr 


farmers 


would at least have broken even. And 
all of the wheat and corn and other 
commodities that would have moved 


under the impulse of an Edge corpora- 


tion financing would be warehoused 
at or near the point of origin—and, 
again often, while awaiting shipment o1 


favorable price conditions at port—and 


the warehouses are not at hand to dk 


this. 


Mill Wanderings 
page 191) 


sonnel sufficient outlet for his heroism 
Employes who “tooted” the product 
mill as no New York salesman 
“tooted” his 
who 


of their 


Wares to us 


spoke of their boss in 


has ever 


Workers 





ones of et 


irment, despite the fact 


1 part of 5,000 and 


that they were just 
that the “ family spirit’ 
the small mill 


which pervaded 
n days gone by is sup 


posed to have passed off the face of the 


earth 
What It Means 

What does all this mean? Has the 

llenniu arrived Or have manufac- 
turers started on an orgy of philan 
thropy Gy have ( ploves become 
ingels 

No, all it means is that a part ot the 
usiness acumen which has previously 
been devoted exclusively to machinery 
and processes and goods is now being 
turned towards men and womet 


We can’t express it any better than 


a textile friend of ours who unburdened 
himself as follows 
“Service plans were started from 
one f three t S amel » find 
in outlet xcess S uy the 
ood will « the worl r to meet 
moral and legal oblis s, and at the 
same tit e th 
mot 4 ath 
The thers 
of e adopted a 2 SCI 
eT 1s al 
ral gat pte 
( a 
} 5 ( ( 
] 1 exat i 
ir pla | latt 
! | he’s 
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Having arrived nowhere we now come 
to an end. An end, that is, of our 
talking but not of our wandering 
Equipped with a new pair of rubber 
heels and 500 freshly printed calling 
cards, we brave the Pullman surcharge 


and the gate-house bull dog anew. 





Heartened by twelve months of textile 


mill wanderings without a single re- 
buff, we face the future with undimin- 
ished courage 

Which, somehow or other, sounds to 
us like the rest of our narrative in that 


it doesn't mean anything 


PITTSFIELD MILLS 


Construct New Dams to Improve Water 
Power Development 


lwo dams were constructed last yeat 
for the Pittsfield Mills, Pittsfield, N. H 
One 1s at Pittsfield, being of concrete. 
approximately one hundred and « 
feet long with a 
The other dam 


the apron type, 


ghty 
twenty-one-foot fall 
Ss a wooden structure « 
replacing an older one 
erving to impound water six miles 
above in the town of Barnstead. The 
large volume of water being held back 
by this dam is allowed to run down from 
day to day, thereby evening out, to a 


large extent, the inequalities of the nat 
ural stream flow Lhe uppe lat 
eighty feet long with a fall thirtee: 
treet 

At Pittsfield 1 portion e way, 
the new d ch was built down 
stream trom the old wooden dam, was 
on solid ledge to which it was securely 
keyed. Part way across, the ledge di: 


appeart d at 
zrees The 


down in the 


an angle of seventy-five de- 

excavation wa arried 
hardest of hard pan some 
ten to fifteen feet further. In so doing 
the footings for the wooden dam just 
up stream 


+ 


were disclosed, and proved 
decks of heavy planks se- 
spiked to timbers, each 
deck loaded with a layer of heavy stones 

The north 


o be four 
curely cross 
abutment of ashler was 
arried on similar wooden decks. The 
concrete footings were carried along the 
face of the ledge in a horizontal plane, 
running at an angle of approximately 
forty-five degrees, with the line of the 
dam, and far enough down stream so 
that it was returned upward to make a 
urbing, and prevent any under or back 
vetting 

The dam is of the usual gravity sec- 
tion with reverse curves on the face to 
lead the water to a suitable discharge 
direction down stream. As the draw- 
ff gates are provided in the forebay, 
crest of this dam becomes a 
spillway for 


the whole 
flood water. 


While in usual seasons there have been 
two or three dry months, this yea 
nusually t vicinity, and 1 
1s aa 1 . + 
rainstorn The work, how 


mmpleted bef the cold weather 


[The H. P. Cummings Co., ¢ Ware, 
Mass., were general contractors, and 
e development was carried on under 


the direction of H. M. Haven and Wil- 
liam W. Crosby, 


rs, Boston 


architects and engi- 
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WILSON Some Lon Write Us 
AMERICAN (i - for 
HICKS A _ im Information 


PHVA UULNYUNANUUNNAOOULAGNOSUAUSEOUL TUN 


“If your spinning is not perfect we can improve it” 


Indisputable Superiority 


WHiITINS VILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. | 


Ati tt Al) eee 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas, CHARLES W. NORTH, Agent 


Southern Representatives 
Cc. D. TAYLOR, GAFFNEY, &. C., C. D. PEASELEY, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Steel Wire Heddles 


Most Improved Type of Steel 


CAMPBELL 
Wire Heddles in the World 


BALL BEARING | ——-" 
TOP ROLLS Alphons Zipfel & Co., Lachen, Switzerland 
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The * Ziptel Steel Wire Heddle ” has met with 
wide favor both in Europe and the United States 
for all classes of weaving 
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The wonderful finish and the round smooth eye 
cannot catch, rub, chafe or pull the warp yarn, 
: and its fineness will not allow a shadow to be 

z thrown into the interior of the harness. 
Campbell Mfs. Co. =: A comparative test will convince you of the su- 
= perior quality obtained in the “ Zipfel Steel Wire 
Specialists in = = Heddle. 
TOP ROLL DESIGN and MANUFACTURE = = A weaving expert connected with this organization will gladly 


call and assist you in solving your weaving problems 
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MAIN OFFICI FACTOR) Thomas L. Reynolds Company 


SLATER BUILDING BARRE PLAINS Incorporated 


WORCESTER, MAS MASSACHUSETTS 161 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 


Sole Agents for United States 
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industry is one of prospective 
profits and actual losses. Starting 
with prospects of an unusual busi- 
ss at extraordinarily high prices, and 
e probability of allotting merchandise 
that a small production could be 
uitably distributed over a large de- 
and, the actual developments were 
st the reverse and many of the mills 
= «losed the year in a condition that was 
: nducive to bankruptcy proceedings. 
= iper profits of the first six months 
ded into actual losses in the last six 
= mths, and hosiery manufacturers 
‘re faced not only with the problem 
securing money to pay the December 
stallment of their income taxes, but 
faced the new year with their mills 
sed, their operating personnel dis- 
pted, and a considerable amount of 
ugh-priced merchandise on hand that 
z arently would have to be liquidated 
= ridiculously low levels if it was to 
disposed of at all. 
Hosiery Possibilities Blasted 
In the year there were two 
nding features, disappointing 
standpoint of the knitter. The most 
minent of these was the rise and 
= of silk hosiery; the change from a 
= rket short of merchandise with prices 


extremely high levels to a market 
1 


com- 
from 








ded with stocks and prices abso- 

at = y demoralized. Where knitters 
= foreseen unusual profits on silk 

Oo = ry in the first six months of the 
wah they faced actual losses amounting 


the thousands of ‘dollars for indi- 
E | plants in the closing half of the 
e months. The other feature of 
ar was the inability of wool hos- 
retain the popularity it had won 
ng the fall and winter of 1919, and 
large number of mills that had aug- 
d their production with wool and 
lines found they had picked 
ron that was too hot to handle. 
wreak, and almost demoralization 
he wool market, was largely re- 
le for the failure of the wool 
ry business. Abnormally large 
rs placed at the start of the year 
such lines resulted in a later rush 
incellations and a burdening of the 
ry market with a surplus that was 
d over into 1921 and that could 
find buyers, despite ridiculously 
uotations by hosiery selling agents. 
litions in the retail end can best 
ustrated by the statement that lines 
en’s wool socks that had been held 
as high as $3 per pair were at the 
f the year being offered at as low 
) cents per pair. 
r a while, during the early part of 
ear, mercerized lines gave promise 
= interesting developments from the 
3 tandpoint of the seller. The abnormal 
‘ ind for silks of any description 
E cou'd not be satisfied and demand 
the lines approximating silks 


ith 


Y 1 
CT¢ 





\ ed 
WAU: QUNNUQNUNOLAANUUUANLAUUUYUUDAENEERMALO 





WN 


WL 


Z urned to 
: n appearance at least which brought 
3 m rized lines into prominence. A 
lat sale, however, was prevented by 
tions in the mercerizing branch of 
ndustry. Not only were mercer- 
unable to fill the orders proffered, 
<ceptionally high mercerizing costs 
sitated prices on mercerized lines 
nat put this class of hosiery at a pre- 
nium and in too close competition with 
‘ks to make them attracive to the 
ge buyer. 
re were no new merchandising 


[ly 


TI 


Promised Profits Developed 
Into Actual and Severe Losses 


developments to feature the market for 
the year; in fact, during the greater 
part of the twelve months sellers’ at 
tention was confined largely to secur- 
ing a sale by any method at all, despite 
resultant losses. Cancellations were 
not only numerous, but voluminous as 
well; buyers except for covering some 
positive near need were entirely out of 
the market and toward the end of the 
year practically any description of hos- 
iery could be secured for near delivery 
at the buyer’s idea of value. The mar 
ket was filled with distress lots and 
owners of such merchandise were ready 
let 


to go of their holdings at almost 
any figure, no matter how ridiculously 
low. It was a case of get rid of the 
merchandise, take the loss and _ start 
over on a clean basis. In not a few 
instances “direct to the consumer” 
sales were held by the mills; stores 
were opened in mill cities and towns 
and hosiery was offered to the general 
public at the same low prices that had 
previously been quoted to jobbers. In 
this way the mills were able to dispos 


of a considerable amount of their sut 
plus, yet it cannot be fairly stated that 
this was a new merchandising devel 

ment, for it had no permanency and 
was simply an emergency method of 
disposing of stocks At times d ng 


the year when selling agents were reall) 
disgusted with the refu 
operate there was considerable tal 


sal of iobl rs to 


mills selling to retailers direct, but the 
fact that 


retail 
t 


rs were just as opposed 
to adding to l 


their hol 


jobbers permitted no real growth of 
such selling. It must noted, how 
ever, that not a few mills placed a con 
siderable amount of hosiery in retail 
stores, but entrance was gained through 
the medium of prices low enough t 
nermit retailers to advertise “ sacrifi 

sales” and attract a public that wa 


firm in the intent to buy 
price. 
Prices Trend Mostly Downward 


For the first two or three months of 
the year there was a strong stability to 
prices and the trend seemed undeniabl 
upward. Exceptionally high levels that 
had been established in December of 
1919 remained in effect, and prospects 
of a continued small production and an 
expected active demand 
of new high levels. 

Toward the latter part of February 
a change in the disposition of buyers 
became apparent and influenced by the 
trend of general opinion a pressure for 
lower prices was evident. 
the change preceded actual 
ments by many weeks. It was first 
evident in a less eager desire of job- 
bers to operate regardless of price and 
a closer scrutiny of the quality of mer- 
chandise offered. By April there was 
an increasing demand for hosiery that 
would sell “at a price” over the retail 
counter and jobbers were seeking mer- 
chandise that could be turned over to 
the retailer to sell at not over 50 cents 
per pair. Rumblings of what later de- 
veloped into the “ buyers’ strike” were 
heard and a cautious spirit marked the 
operations of practically all hosiery 
buyers. During that month and through 
May the demand was for hosiery at a 
price, and by June demand had become 


y 


gave promise 


Rumors of 


] 
deve 1Op 


so unusually slow that 


price cutting 
by the mills became an established fact 
From then on to the end of the year 
market levels were swept aside; pro- 
duction costs were forgotten; actual 
selling losses were considered secon- 
dary to the ability to- move merchan- 
dise. From a price standpoint the mar- 


ket had lost all semblance of its earlier 


appearance, and despite a_ statistical 
strength it had developed an actual 
weakness that precluded all ideas of 


profits; it was a case of sell wherever 


possible at the best price obtainable 
In silks the decline was the most 
extreme Early in the year prices on 
silks were nominal because of the 
scarcity of merchandise and the prophe 


that full-fashioned all silk 
in the open market could 


cy was mad 
| obtainable 


easily command as high as $45 a dozen 
By September, however, just the re 
verse was true, and one mill had re 
duced its price to $12.50 a dozen. It 
ist be said, however, that in the lat 
r instance thi rice was made to cus 
mers who had previously operated at 
high levels t ifford the latter an op 
1 t iverage down cost nd 
at. P $12 c( v4 n ) 
ket quotat There was no basis 
1 ting pric¢ the closin 
nths l cs ere 7 erl 
em lized ] t eV s depend 
ent Cl\ | n lit 1 S rout lit 
l dt il 1 ind Vv ( \ 
r é | O€ he h the 
v s willing Buyers wl 
were willing t eculate on thi { 
¢ vhle ft k ] ts that were 
nly ridiculou low, but afforded them 
initic { sé e  considerabl 
rofits through the medium of “ sacri 
f s” to the publi 
Short Period of Activity 
For the year in its entirety there was 
but a short period of activity for the 
mills. The year began with the market 
ntirely in the sellers’ command, and 


ild dictate 


ut amounts to be sold 


not only price 
] 
i 


and deliveries 
to be made. It was a carry-over from 
the unusual condition that had devel- 
ped in the closing months of 1919 
when buyers were eager to buy regard 
less of price and with little attention to 
quality Trading, however, was. of 
small proportions, for the mills wer« 
selling for three months’ delivery 


periods and the output for January to 
March had been disposed of in Decem- 
ber, 1919. The market in January was 
waiting for the April to June openings 
and the honest belief of both seller and 
buyer was that production would con- 
tinue less than demand and allottment 
distribution would continue. The de- 
mand for silk hosiery was far in ex- 
cess of supply; in the retail stores there 
was an insistent call for anything that 
was silk and knitters were being con- 
tinually pressed to hurry deliveries. 
Wool lines had been sold up and with- 
drawn from the market, even despite 
the fact that many mills not previously 
interested in such hosiery had added 
the necessary equipment to their plants 
and were producing wools and cash- 
meres. Late in January the demand 
for silks had become so persistent that 
new high price levels were touched, and 
boot silks that in 1919 sold for $11.50 





A Year of Disappointment for Hosiery Knitters 


f HE story of the year in the hosiery 


per dozen had advanced in actual sales 
to $18 to $19 a dozen, and were later 
held for asking prices of as high as 
$24 a dozen. 
Intimations of Change 

the latter part February 
first intimation that existing 
were not to continue, and 
that the market was beginning to break 
under the strain. Buyers became more 
particular over the quality of the mer- 
chandise delivered and inquiry for ad- 
ditional goods was more particular as 
to prices. The softening of the raw 
silk market in March checked the con- 
tinued advance in prices on silk hos- 
lery. In the latter month, coarse 
gauges that had previously been almost 
entirely neglected began to win the 
interest of buyers, and the call from 
retailers for merchandise to sell “at a 


l Ow ard 
the 
conditions 


ot 
came 


price” brought the low-ends into prom 
inence Lines that were available 
around $1.85 to $2 a dozen were the 
most concerned 

1e month of May was really the 


starting of 
| 


the demoralization of the 
market, and from that time t 
the very end of the year the situation 


osiery 


had gotten away from the control « 
he seller and its course depended 
irgely upon the whims and fancies o 
vers Th ha p reak n the ray 
Ik market in May was very quickl 
eflected n yrices of Ik hosiet 
th h th edium of heavy cancella 
tion ¢ rders No figu a 11] 
le is to the extent of cancellat 
silk hosier let but it is ta 
that the majority of buy« r ed t 
e any merchandise that they could 
e n the flim est ot excuse 
However, one encouraging developmen 
n May was the increased inter 
hown in low-end lines, and, despite th 
trend of the rest of the market, the 
was a strengthening of prices on the 
lines around 176 needles 
In June came the real refusal 
buyers to operate unless they wer 


ositive need hosiery, and then they 


took only sufficient amounts t ve 
uch needs. Anticipation of the futur 
was abandoned entirely, and deliveries 


n old contracts were refused when 
ever there was the least excuse to d 
so. Mills from this time on were faced 
with the prospects of producing goods 


for stock at high production costs or 
losing down their plants. Curtailment 
was considered the of the two 
evils, and mills were put on a schedule 
of operating only on 


lesser 


positive orders 
and shutting down portions of plants 
with the completion of business in hand 

Of course, curtailment did not spread 
without a determined effort on the part 
of knitters to secure additional busi- 
ness. Price reductions started in earn- 
est in July and followed in rapid 
cession, with little regard for the 
entailed. But the general public had 
inaugurated its “buying strike” and 
the retailer was faced with little or no 
demand and a generous amount of mer- 
chandise piled on his shelves. He re- 
fused to take deliveries from jobbers 
whenever refusal was possible, and in 
turn the jobber acted similarly with the 
mill. By August it was estimated that 
production of hosiery had been cur- 
tailed fully 50 per cent., and by the end 
of the year hardly more than 25 to 30 
per cent. of the industry’s equipment 
was operating 


SuCc- 
loss 
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Protracted Dullness in Underwear 


Year Opened with Scarcity of Merchandise 


and 


Without 


Closed 


with Absence of Orders 


have had to carry in stock. In on 
tance, in northern New York State, an 

nteresting and somewhat vig 

1g Wal Was ndulged 

retail stores and an underwear 


th ) 1 the 


poug! 


advantage 
stances, howeve1 


They 


affairs, and saw 


business 


conditions t 


i ] 
cl cives 


yrce the market 


+} } 
ithe 


Cancellations Not Overburdensome 


One teature that stand ut 


story is that 
overburdensome, 

important break 
time during 
there 

ndeliy 


Was fact that but a al 


ivel 1 
normally small amount of such goods 


was sold until the latter part of the 


year. It was October before any of the 
spring, 1921, 
then only four were on the mar 
ket until well int Novembet With 
there 


irders to cancel 


lines were opened, and 


h conditions prevailing were, 


ourse, no <¢ 
Prices Steady, But Nominal 


Little can be said about prices for the 


i 
ar, for during the greater part of the 
there was no business on which to 
nterest and 


deve lope d 


prices Considerable 


little 


as to the ratio above pre-war levels on 


wh 


discussion, however, 


ich underwear should sell. Statistics 


prepared by underwear men show that 
to make a pront 


sell on a basis of at 


underwear mills should 
east three to one 


| 
| 

n pre-war levels, and at two and one- 

l profit, but the 


sses Jobbers, on 


half to one thet as no 


nsisted that they could 
ratio of two to one on 
if they were to meet r¢ 
lues. To do business 
jobbers stated they 


lightweights 


opened at a general advance 


WORLD 


6U per cent. of normal production. 
these lines were ‘< 
ot $1.50 a 
lozen over the withdrawal prices of 
1919. These lines had been withdrawn 
with prices on a basis of $19.50 a dozen 
tor 16-pound union suits and re-opened 
ma basis of $22 a dozen for the same 
garments Offered amounts of 
quickly abs« rbed by 
withdrawals were 
During February 
weather conditions, with an 


Late in January 


these 


lines were eager 
shortly 


severe 


buyers and 
announced 
abundance 
{ snow storms interfered so seriously 
vith transportation facilities that pro- 
luction was further interrupted and the 


fe of most heavy-weight contracts was 


extended conside rably be- 
yond their original expiration dates. As 
i result, it : ll into the summer 


Ss were com- 


ecg ssarily 


Lightweight Season Lost 


\s early as February jobbers began 
rwear for the spring, 
1921, season, and as late as November 
+1 


inquire for unde 


ie majority of jobbers were refusing 
show any particulat 
such 

me the 

tically lost, and in place « 

fully 70 per cent. of the 


apacli was idle. 


1 
interest in Duy- 
merchandis¢ In the 
light-weight season was prac 


mean 


mills 
industry's 


active 


weeks during 
larch there 


sistent inquiry for spring lin 


For S¢ veral 
ruary and early 
ditions governing productio1 
uncertain that manufacturers 
entertain proffered business; 


lliy 
Ssclling I 


three months’ del very 
lizing that 
nanufacturers were ist the antic 
pating of the too uture dis- 


ouraged the 


] t} 


periods Was then il 


buying intentions of job 
vers. From that time on interest among 

began to wane and culminated 
1) midsummer in an absolute withdrawal 
f all buying interest. In April it be- 
came evident that the general public 
had become tired of the c [ 


buyers 


ntinuance ol 
war-time prices and were to insist upon 
sharp reductions. Retailers’ opinions 
as to what prices they should pay were 

reflected in the attitude of job- 
bers toward mills. By the latter part 
of May almost all the inquiry for lines 
for 1921 had disappeared 
and the market was experiencing a dull- 


soon 


subsided or 


ness that was to increase with the pass- 
ing of each week during the summer. 

From June until well into October 
there was a complete absence of any- 
thing suggestive of business in the un- 
derwear market; in fact, there was not 
even a market. Selling agents, largely 
through force of habit, appeared in their 
offices each day but went home again at 
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the close of the day without hay Ly 
done any business. In the mills the th 
was only one thing possible in view s 
the determination of knitters not 
make merchandise for stock, and th 
was curtailment. The = curtailm 
spread rapidly and by August har 
more than 40 per cent. of the equipn S 
was in operation. 


Decision on Opening 


In September the first real st 
toward the opening of lines for sp 
1921, were taken, when at a meeting 
the Knit Goods Manufacturers of An 
ica, in Utica on September 18, it 
voted to show lines at the will of 
individual manufacturer betwee 
tember 20 and October 4. During 
week of September 20 one of the 
ter lines of balbriggans was open 
$6.25, but this price was too high 
secure orders. During the follow 
week another line was opened at §$ 
but when the manufacturer found 1 
buyers were not interested at that 
the line was withdrawn. A week 
two more lines, these of lower 
quality, were shown at a price ot $4 
dozen and were a little more succes 
in securing orders. At this time, 
ever, the edict of jobbers that they 
not pay more than $3.67%2 
permit retail selling at 50 cents 
ment came out and buying in the p1 
market subsided. There was no ch 
in prices, however, until the last 
of October when another mill 
its line at $3.50 a dozen. The of 
at this figure was promptly foll 
a reduction of the two $4 lines t 
a dozen. A fair amount of busi 
veloped, but not in sufficient volu 
encourage other manufacturers t 
their lines 


a dozer 


From late October until the « 
year there were but five lines f 
on the market. The lack of bu) 
terest in the comparatively low 
of $3.25 and $3.50 per dozen discour 
the majority of knitters, and they 
ized that there was little uss 
tempting to force the market. It 
their contention that it 
allow their mills to stand idle until tl 
were definite developments in th« 
of business on which to allow ther 
base their operating schedules, that 
open at a price too high to attract 
ness and later be forced to revis 
quotations. At $3.25 to $3.50 per di 
there was no profit to the manufactu: 
and there was a strong possibility 
severe losses. As a result the decis 
of most knitters was to let well en 
alone, although the “ well enough” was 
an invalid, and wait for later dev 
ments to right the market 


was better 


Sweaters’ Year Disappointing 


General Business Depression Caused 


Reverse of 


branches of the 
ustry, there was a 


ith other 
ind 


iacK OT 


business in 
was demand during 
1920 For the short 
] f the year 
ce an: 3a 
produc 

later 


Tl 


S eXperi- 
business than did 


g is indus 





Market 


Conditions 


did they delive: 
merchandise but f 
the year they wer 
to keep their mills in operation 


trv: not only 


amount ot 


greater part of 


Begar Year with Good Order: 


Fortunately for the maj 
sweater manufacturers they beg 
vear with a large amount of | 

books that had been taker 

several weeks of 19] 

the latter part of that year lin 
1920 were opened and as buye! 
been unable earlier in the year tc 
a sufficient amount of merchand 
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constantly meeting increased prices 
y bought as widely for the 1920 
the openings of mills would 
\ considerable amount of this 
ness called for delivery well into 
\ 1920, so despite the later de- 
ssion many of the sweater mills had 
ent business in hand to assure 
ast part time operations for most 


just 
as 


ear 
al 


veal 


Wet] 
Little 


1S review from the 
With the open- 
vear there were few general 
ms, for prices had been 
the November 
and sold up 

withdrawn Levels 
active 1919 
ones in the experienc« 
factors. Compelle 
ay high prices for their yarns, and 
all other factors en- 
sweater manufac- 
lines 1920 at a 
e when necessary them 
lemand exceptionally high levels on 
production However, buyers 
ot de terre d and 


evels that 


to 


nt ices. 


the 
quot 
bl sh« d 


Ipc pr 


rke { 


previous 


Decembe1 with mills 


ne VC 
hed 1 


new 


re 


i 


high 


sweater 


( sale of late 


most 


n 


prices fo1 

production, 

ope ned their 
was 


++ 


for 


tor 


“ts 


contrac were 
previous 
comparison 
for the 
though held 
more than 


trad- 


made 


es, seem low in 
maintained 
1920, and 


hardly 
the 


vere 


re 
of 


\\ ¢ 
11S¢ lack of 


wool 
sum 


break in the raw 
worsted yarn markets in the 
nths for 


W idle 


the 


n came a pressure it 


te 


pl Ss on swea 
that 

prices to conform wit 
yarn prices and these ri 
a rather widespread de 
a general reduction. Sweater 
however, the majo! 
instances, resisted these demands 
insisted that lived up 
and deliveries taken according to 
A pointed out that 
varns had declined they were not 
the 


were 


ce TS 
mills 


h 


buvers few 


a 


aicmal 
d 


. 
nufacturers, in 
; 


contracts be 


fications Chey 
aC} 
getting the benefit of 
varn 


lower levels, 
delivering on 
contract prices. In ad- 
had been no decline in the 

and the other 


spinners 


t 


tracts at 


t} 


tnere 


1-1 
lea 


on 


t 


! elements 


productio1 


Trading Generally Quiet 


the veal 
mills well 1 ahead, in 
instances well toward the end 
I in January the belief 
rs was that there would not 
sufficient production of sweaters 
fulfill demands and inquiries were 
Lit 
was available and 
was held to particu 
minimum 
February 


\s vefore 
rted 
eral 


1920 


ng 


out, 
] 


sol 


pointe d 
with 


+ 


ale 


! uy¢ 


ner additional amounts 
no merchandis« 


trading 


narr 


us 


lal a 


W 
n began. to 
belated de 


on yarn contracts and in not 
ances it was necessary for knit 


sweater mills 


on through the 


Dp 


product 


a 


ce their operating schedules 
ughout the spring months the 
| iled it 
evident 
tion 

r¢ newed 
retail 
cted that the m 

1 the pr 


Same 





and 
that there 
for the 
1 


DUVINe 


became mort 
to | 
market 


Was € 


produ open 


1 of sweaters 


stores found supplies 


so 
vement was direct 


n market 


r } 


ary 


Market Conditions the Reverse 


f the wool and 
conditions in the 


ct 





the reverse 
the earlier 
\ demand started for 


ng 


re adiustme nts ot 


yer + \ y 
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prices n ld ntracts The latter was operated t n te isiness actually nduce ( to resume buving by 
refused by the majority of knitters with in hand. ttering them reduced quotations. While 
the result that whenever the ppot N 1 oo prices of all linen goods had advanced 
ri - » 195 inating ; 
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Soring Veedle 
B ody Ma chine 


The most assured way 
to better a product is to 
better the machine that 
makes it. 






Wildman Circular Knit- 
ting Machines are always 
leaders in every improve- 
ment or development 
which increases efficiency 
or makes for better cloth. 


On request we will send the 
‘-Wildman Spring Needle 
Body Machine Instruction 
Book’’ giving detailed illus- 
trations and descriptions of 
every important part of the 
machine. 
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lition a safety engineer who is a mem- 
ver of all committees and has general 
harge of all safety matters. 
Safety work is like housing and first 
d in that its importance is generally 


recognized without dispute and its value 
to the employer as well as to the em- 
ploye is universally conceded. Accidents 
are being prevented for commercial as 
well as humanitarian reasons 


Group Insurance for Workers 


ay Whiting Williams, per- 
sonnel director of the Hydraulic 
steel Co., donned overalls and worked 

x several months as a laborer in or- 

r to get the worker’s point of view, 

found that the dominant desire of 
is “buddies” was to keep their jobs, 
nd their greatest fear was that sick- 
ss or death would leave their fami- 
es without means of support. 

It is not strange, then, that manufac- 
turers have sensed this need of assur- 
nce on the part of their workers. It is 

‘t surprising that they have realized 

e absolute necessity of lifting this 

sud of fear in order that the employe 

ay give his best attention to his work, 
nhampered by mental unrest. The an- 
swer has been group insurance. Prob- 
ly no torm of employe service work 
ias been so widely adopted by textile 
anufacturers as has the [ 
paid policies to workers. 

\ great number had already installed 
this plan in their mills before 1920. Be- 
low are given the names of those which 
TeExTILE Wortp knows have adopted 
group insurance during the last year. 
[he list is far from complete, but is in- 

resting, as showing the progress in 
this direction. The amounts covered by 
the policies are given; these are usually 
based on length of service. 


granting of 


Life Insurance Policies 

\cadia Mills, Lawrence, Mass., $750 
to $1,500. 

\rlington Mills, 
$750 to $1,500. 

William Barnett & Sons, Rensselaer, 
NX. Y., $500 to $2,500. 

Chapel Mills Manufacturing Co., 
Cherry Valley, Mass., $100 to $1,000. 

l'verett Mills, Lawrence, Mass., $750 

$1,500. 

uld & Hatch Knitting Co., Cohoes, 
\N. Y., $500 to $5,000. 

,oodyear Cotton Mills, Inc., Killingly, 


Lawrence, Mass., 


Conn., $500 to $2,500 for women and 
$1,000 to $3,000 for men. 

Hardwick & Magee Co., Philadelphia, 
$500 to $1,500. 

Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y 

Hoosac Cotton Mills, North 
Mass., $500 to $1,000. 


Adams, 


Monomac Spinning Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., $750 to $1,500. 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Peace Dale (R. I.) Mills, $750 to 
$1,500. 

Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., $400 
to $1,000. 


M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North 
Andover, Mass. 

Valley Woolen Mill, Cherry Valley, 
Mass., $100 to $1,000. 


Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 

$500 to $1,500. 
Sick Benefit Insurance 
Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C 
Annuities 

Chapel Mills Manufacturing Co., 
Cherry Valley, Mass., $60 to $270 for 
overseers and $40 to $180 for employes. 

Valley Woolen Mill, Cherry Valley, 
Mass. Same as Chapel Mills Manufac 
turing Co. 

Cover Disabilities 

Not only do these insurance policies 
provide for families of deceased em- 
ployes, but they protect the workers 
against disability, as most of the plans 
carry a clause to the effect that an em- 
ploye who is permanently or totally dis 
abled before a certain age (usually 60 
years) is entitled to the f 
the policy. 

It is impossible to be 


face value of 


too enthusiasti 


over the good that has been accom 
plished by the group insurance method 
It provides a sense of security which 
reacts to the advantage of both em 


plover and employe. 


Sale of Commodities at Retail 


N ENTION co-operative store to cer- 
tain manufacturers and they will 
become enthusiastic at once; to others it 
is like waving the proverbial red flag at 
a bull. There have probably been more 
ed experiences in selling commod 
s at retail than in any other form of 
loye service work. 
ynsequently TEXTILE WorLD wrote to 
a number of manufacturers for their 
vs on this subject and received the 
wing replies. 
Not Very Encouraging 
Amsterdam, N. Y 


I yr, TEXTILE Wortp 
plying to vour letter Janua 
will sav that our experience with 
ommunity store was not very et 
aging. We, of course, as a com 
ha 1 nothing t lo with it except 
rchase tl material and furnish 
a store The business was all 
by the hel; I should think that 
t hen s started, and that 
was when things were at their 
st, that th might have been 15 
ent. of the people patronized it, 


ugh practically everything for sale 
was 15 to 20 per cent. less than 
the zrocers. After perhaps a couple of 


months it began to be less and less pa 
tronized until finally about two months 
ago they discontinued it altogether, ‘so 
our experience along this line was not 
very encouraging 
Yours respectfully, 

MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, IN‘ 
McCreary, Wartin & Crouse Branct 


Unusually Good Proposition 
Whitmire, S. ( 


Editor, TextiLE Wortp 
Replving to your inquiry of Otl 
regard to co-operative store at our pl 


will state that this store was opened for 
December Ist of last 
We have a capital stock of ten thousat 


business on 


($10,000) which was subscribed 
our employes in less than four h 
after books of subscription were ope 
The sales have been very much la 
than was anticipated and the store is 
proving to be not only a good investn 
from a financial standpoint but for the 


convenience of our pcople 
cost at which the goods are s 
have no hesitancy whatever 
that the patrons have been abl 
fully twenty-five per cent. on the 
chases. For further inf 


and the low 


your 


will state that only a strictly 
business is being carried on 
We will state that 
ten dollars per share is the limit to 
one stockholder. The stock is all owned 
by parties employed by the Glenn-Lowry 
Manufacturing Company, the of- 
ficers and directors of the store are all 
numbered among our employes. We 
feel that this is an unusually good prop- 


fifteen shares at 


any 


and 


osition and that every stockholder will 
receive a nice margin of profit on his 
investment aside from being able to 


purchase his goods at a lower price than 
elsewhere 
Yours very truly, 
GLENN-LOWRY. MFG. CO., 
W. M. SHERARD 
Vice-President and General Manager 


of Success 


Best 
Woonsocket, R. |] 
Editor, TexticeE Wortp 
With reference to yours of the 6th 
inst. We are pleased to advise that we 


have had the best of success with our 
co-operative store for the employes at 
our mill. 

The cost of living was thereby re 


duced from 15 to 20 per cent. for our 
employes 

We certainly 
manufacturers 
direct 
sumer 


believe that if all the 
got together to buy 
from the producer to the con 
that the reduction men 
tioned would be much increased even. 


above 


The co-operative store was much ap- 
preciated by all employed at our mill, 
and we hope for a better result still in 
the future. 

Yours very truly, 
THE FRENCH WORSTED CO 
No Business for Textile Mills 
Editor, TextrLE Wortp 

In answer to your communication of 
January 6th, inquiring about the sale of 
commodities at 
would say 

In the think it 
is any business, so far as we can see, for 


retail to employes, we 


first place we do not 
has a 
disposition to interfere with the regular 
production \t the time we did this 
we were actually forced to it on account 


textile plants to enter in, as it 


of the high prices which the stores wer« 
charging the help as we could sell to 
them at about 12 per cent. less than the 
retail prices which was quite a saving 
on a weck’s purchases, but, now that the 
retailers are coming down to normal 
in their prices we cannot compete with 
them and have discontinued the sale at 
retail, for the time being. Whether we 
shall go back to it at some other time 
we cannot, at the present moment, sav 
as we shall have to be governed by con 
litions 

Very trulv yours 

Name withheld on request 
from 5 to 20 Per Cent. 


Editor, Textite Wort 
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one of whom is the store manager. He 
does practically all of the buying for the 
store. We find that the store has been 
well patronized especially by the heads 


whom it 
conveniently located. We find 
that the amount of saving on the selling 
prices varies with different commodities 
and probably 5 20 per 
cent 


of families and by those t 


Is morc 


ranges from 5 t 
Trusting that this information may be 
of some benefit to you, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
ALPACA EMPLOYES’ CO- 
OP. ASS’N, 
l. W. VETTERLING, Tr 


FARR 


sean 
Could Not Compete 


Another plant where a general store 


was tried and discontinued was at the 
plant of the Rockland Finishing Com- 
pany, Garnerville, N. Y. It was found 
impossible to compete with the chain 


stores on general lines of commodities 


However on 
Ons 


such as 
ir, potatoes, and coal, co-operative 


buying in carload lots proved to be of 
real value. 


certain staples, 


Cafeterias 
allied to 
are cafeterias, but 
come far more 
have apparently 


Closely co-operative stores 
the latter have be- 
generally in and 
met with wide- 
\ large number of new 
cafeterias have been 
noted in these columns during the past 
vear 

As an example of the 


use 
mor‘ 
spread success 


installations of 


importance at- 


tached to cafeterias by industrial estab- 
lishments that of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 


East Pittsburg, Pa., while not a textile 


nstailation, is of interest because it is 
the largest cafeteria in the world. It is 
described here in detail to indicate the 


extent to which this service plan has 
been developed 

The Westinghouse cafeteria building 
is 300 feet long, 100 feet deep and has 
three stories and a basement. It 
brick and and is 
decidedly attractive architec- 
tural standpoint 
Che entire first and second floors of 

building are devoted to cafeteria 
On the first ex- 
clusive cafeteria for women and another 
for men 


is of 
construction 
from an 


concrete 


the 
purposes. floor is an 
The entire second floor is one 
cafeteria for both mensand women. On 
the third floor is the Pittsburg 
Club, the dining the 
kitchen and an auditorium and lecture 
room. In the basement is the refrig- 
erating machinery and the laundry 
Throughout 
bubbling 


East 


officers’ room, 


the building are sanitary 
fountains which are supplied 
with cold drinking water from the cen- 
ral refrigerating plant 


Albert Pick & Co 


the entire 


got the contract for 


equipment Necessarily, in 


i cafeteria as large as this, everything 


has to be finely geared and worked with 


machine-like precision or endless n- 
fusion is certain to come about 
[he employes enter the buildin at 
the center and proceed up an ill line or 
ip to the second floor. Ther they 
to the section of the cafeteria near- 
est them After eating, they depart 


from the building at either end down 
| Thus ther 
uous circulation of empl s in and out 


entrance i th igh 


ther ramps ntin- 


( iny O! le i' and to 
ike the whole proposition proceed 
I Dp al n, ther before each 
CC ounter i ntinuous belt As 
ers the line he picks out 
as he does in an 
eAinare f 16 Wheat $ “te e 

dinary cafeteria nstead of carry- 
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SIMPLICITY —SPEED— PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for illustrated catalog 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Ps. 
Southern Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ing it or pushing it along on a rail 
he puts it on this moving belt. Thus 
the tray moves along, the employe fol- 
lowing it. First he gets his bread and 
butter, which is already laid on a plate. 
Next he comes to the meat and vegetable 
Usually there are two meats 
or one fish and one meat with vegetables. 
[hese are laid out on plates in advance 
so as to obviate the necessity of serv- 
ing. The employe takes the plate he 
desires, puts it on the tray which all 
the time moving along Next it 
passes the and beverage 
He can quickly make his selec- 
tion out of the two or three desserts at 
his disposal and take a cup of coffee or a 
glass of milk. By this time the end 
f the belt is reached and the tray slips 
off onto the end of the service counter 
smoothly This ar 
rangement permits the passing of thirty 
our persons a minute by each service 
counter 

The plate meal of the kind just men 


section. 


18 
desserts sec- 


tions 


as as you please. 


tioned costs the employe’ twenty-fiv: 
cents. If he wants dessert he pays ten 
ents more. After passing the checke: 


he sits down to the table, leaving all his 
dishes on the tray. After eating he must 

ck up the tray and carry it along to 
nother moving belt by which the tray 


s taken along to an automatic elevator 
subveyor which takes it to the dish 


washing room 


lhe automatic elevators for the con 
eying of food and trays of dishes are 
n constant operation during a meal 


lhe two dishwashing rooms are in the 
enter of the second floor. The second 
loor trays are carried by the belts right 
the dishwashing rooms. From 
the first floor the trays of soiled dishes 
have to come up on the elevators or sub- 
eyors as they are called 
rs are just the 


p 10 


These sub 


evi to 


right size accom 


Recreational and 


7. 


a recreational 


ery earliest beginnings of em- 
service work were probably 
and character 
\nd this phase has spread to a greater 
umber of mills than any other. Very 
ew textile plants exist where at some 
time during the year there is not some 
ull activity in which the employes meet 
whole part to secure either 
yment recreation. 

Naturally the success which attends 
these various occasions depends almost 
ntirely upon the caliber of the person 
r persons who happen to be in charge. 
hey may be made the most stupid sort 
f occasions they may be of real 
alue in encouraging mill friendships, 
mproving the workers’ morale, and 
uilding up their physique 


social 
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It may be of interest to note a f¢ 
the many varied activities wh 
under this head and which have 
reported from textile mills 
past vear: 

_ Construction of club hous 
center; formation of baseball leagu 
athletic association; foremen’s and 


ployes’ “ get-together” 
construction of athletic tield; bo 
tournament; mill entertainments 
nual banquets; outings for overses 
employes; recreation parks; on 


community sings and dances: e> 


men’s clubs; community theaters; 


ing of field day; village 
track 


tive meets; dancing cl 


etc. 


Miscellaneous Employe Service Plans 


HE number and variety of plans 
adopted to create a true community) 
pirit in industrial establishments and to 
cet moral and legal obligations to em- 
loyes which shall at the same time re- 


i]t 


lt in improved quality and quantity 


duction increased to a notable ex 
nt during last year. Outside of the 
lain branches of industrial relations 


itlined in the foregoing article there 
ve been such miscellaneous features 

Educational work, including estab- 
hment of mill schools and universities, 
1 special classes in domestic science, 
essmaking, English, civics, etc 


nur- 
ries for mill children; thrift socic 
s; Americanization meetings and 


isses; widespread mill vacations; com- 
inity prize gardens; summer camps; 
ncheon discussions; mill bands: mill 





laundries; vocational training 
others too numerous to mention 
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how little business was going 
through didn’t expect any, which would 
indicate to us that in selling the idea to 
them we had firmly fixed it upon their 
minds that distributions depended on 
two factors—first, that there must be 
normal business, or nearly normal busi- 
ness, before any quarterly bonus, as we 
call it, could be earned; and second, 
that it required economy in normal 
times to earn the bonus. 

n many instances we know that these 
bonuses were actually saved by em- 
ployes by their putting the money in the 
bank; in many other cases we know the 
money was absolutely wasted by the 
employes. It might have been better 
for that class of employes not to have 
had any bonus. But apparently our 
people were good sports and took the 
bitter with the sweet philosophically. 
We shall continue the plan with the 
hope that the employes will be able to 
earn bonuses before the year is out. 


It should be borne in mind that this 
bonus was in addition to monthly 
bonuses paid to departments by lower- 
ing their average monthly labor cost, 
and, of course, in addition to the piece 
rates paid. 

It was easy enough to sell the idea 
to the employes in the beginning, be- 
cause, of course, it seemed like a chance 
to get something more in the way of 
wages than base pay. It wasn’t so easy 
to get them to practice the economies 
which would make the bonus. That end 
of the plan required considerable super- 
vision to make it a success. In other 
words, we had to teach our organiza- 
tion how to earn the quarterly bonus. 
If left to themselves, it is doubtful if 
they would have made much showing. 


On the whole, we have felt rather 
encouraged by the philosophical attitude 
f our people at this lean period in in- 
lustry when bonuses couldn’t have pos- 
sibly been earned. It wouldn’t have 
been at all surprising to have had em- 
ployes of the denser type complain be- 
‘ause there was no distribution. 
Trusting I have given you all the in- 
formation you asked for, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
AvBert R. WHITE, 
Assistant Manager. 


Accepted Change as Necessity 


The Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 
have had good success with their in- 
stallation of Industrial Democracy, and 
reports from that center during the pe- 
riod of wage reductions reflected an 
inderstanding and support of this need 
under present conditions on the part of 
the employes’ legislative bodies. The 
tollowing letter has been received from 
the personnel department of the mills: 


Rd 


Editor, TExTILE Wor.pD: 


Your inquiry to Mr. J. S. Carr, Jr. 
regarding industrial relations referred 
to Personnel Department. 


_We are organized under the John 
tth plan of Industrial Democracy. 
arket conditions for all industrials 
are bad, and we, along with others, 
have been forced to reduce wages and 
short time. Of course, under 
‘onditions interest lags in almost 
anytiing except a job. However, we 
ve little reason to complain about the 
way our Representatives and Senators 
have co-operated during this period of 
ead ustment. Certainly all employes 
regr't to see wages lowered, but all 
have accepted the change as an absolute 
necessity to continued business. There 
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How Do They Work In Hard Times? 


(Continued from page 190) 


may be a slackened interest in the whole 
scheme of employe representation, but 
to me this is only natural and to be ex- 
pected under the present depression and 
short-time schedule when meetings are 
missed because the mill is standing. 
Very truly yours, 
W. M. Upcuurcu. 
Vote for Wage Reduction 

The experiences at the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
in connection with wage reductions, 
have been described at length in a pre- 
vious issue of this publication. After 
the existing business conditions had 
been thoroughly explained to the House 
of Representatives of the mills, the 
workers voted a 25 per cent. reduction 
in wages, which bill was almost unani- 
mously passed through three readings 
and became effective. 

No Awkward Situation 

The following letter has been re- 
ceived from a prominent mill which re- 
quested that its name be withheld: 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor tp: 

Your inquiry of January 6 regarding 
the bonus situation in our mills has been 
given to me for a reply. 

Notwithstanding the heavy losses 
during the latter part of 1920, our com- 
pany closed the year, as a whole, with 
a margin of profit, so that the directors 
felt that the employes who had loyally 
co-operated in the work of 1920 should 
receive their bonus of five per cent. as 
has been the custom during the last five 
years. 

It is true that the present industrial 
situation in no way warrants the pay- 
ment of bonuses, but the feeling of the 
company was that since some dividend 
will be paid to the stockholders from 
the earnings of 1920, the employes 
should receive their bonus also. 


The future earnings of our employes, 
however, will be reduced owing to the 
fact that beginning January 1 the last 
two ten per cent. increases in wages 
have been removed. This wage reduc- 
tion seems to have been expected and 
anticipated by the employes, although 
the company made no preliminary an- 
nouncement concerning the reduction. 
It has not in the least created an awk- 
ward situation for the company. It was 
felt by the directors that the payment 
of a five per cent. bonus as usual this 
month would enable, to some extent, the 
employes to adjust themselves to the 
lower wage schedule. 


The practice in years past has been to 
declare but one bonus annually, in Jan- 
uary. Hereafter, the practice will be to 
declare a bonus in August and in Jan- 
uary if the business of the company in 
the preceding six months has been suffi- 
ciently prosperous to warrant it. 

We are not able to state definitely 
what the reaction of our employes 
would have been in case the bonus had 
been omitted this year. Our feeling is, 
however, that it would have been taken 
very philosophically by the employes, 
and almost as a matter of course. 


Very truly yours, 


Willing to Share Their Part 


A document of unusual significance is 
a letter from the Board of Operatives 
of the Darlington (S. C.) Mfg. Co. to 
the management, expressing their un- 
derstanding of the condition of business 
depression, and their willingness to 
share their part in the readjustment. 
This letter, written in the late fall of 


1920, was entirely voluntary on the 
part of the operatives, and was not in- 
duced by the slightest suggestion from 
any source. The plant has had a profit- 
sharing plan in force for over a year by 
which the workers receive a definite 
percentage of the net earnings of the 
mill, based upon the wages of the indi- 
vidual. 

The letter follows: 
DARLINGTON 

PANY, 
Darlington, S. C. 


MANUFACTURING Com- 


GENTLEMEN : 

We, the Board of Operatives of the 
Darlington Manufacturing Company, re- 
alize that the world is passing through 
a season of readjustment following and 
incident to the great World War, and 
that the influence of these changes will 
reach all people of the world and must 
of necessity affect us. 

Therefore we, as the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the operatives of the Darl- 
ington Manufacturing Company, in our 
voluntary deliberations resolve and wish 
to express to you: 

First—We sincerely and deeply ap- 
preciate the partnership plan; not only 
because of the profits we have shared, 
but for the fact that you have opened 
to us an avenue of expression for the 
things we believe to be for the common 
good, and that all matters presented to 
you in this way have been duly re- 
spected. This fact, we believe, has em- 
phasized and developed in our people a 
spirit of loyalty and co-operation to a 
substantial degree. 

Seconp—We gratefully acknowledge 
that the “war time” wage scale and 
operations for this mill have been sus- 
tained thus far when so many others 
have been reduced. 

Tuirp—We feel that under the pres- 
ent condition of the market for our 
products, these favorable conditions, as 
to wages, etc., cannot continue indefi- 
nitely, and in the spirit of real partners 
we would stand together in adversity as 
in prosperity. We wish to again ex- 
press our confidence in the management 
and: pledge our sympathy and united 
support in whatever measures 
necessary to our mutual interest 


may be 


Sincerely yours, 
W. H. Truitt, 
Vice-President (Presiding), 
W. A. Jordan, Jr., 
C. E. KINseEy, 
G. E. Truitt, 
M. H. WILtIAMs, 
Pat KEL Ly, 
S. L. Martin, 
J. C. TunsrtA.t, 
W. A. CAsE, 
W. W. HANcock. 


Explains Each Bonus 


K. M. Gilmore & Co., Somerville, 
Mass., started in March, 1916, to pay a 
quarterly bonus, which has always 
amounted to a full week’s pay, except 
at Christmas, 1919, when it was two 
weeks’ pay. Each time that a bonus 
was paid a letter was enclosed with it, 
speaking of business conditions in gen- 
eral and explaining the reason for the 
distribution of the bonus. In this way 
the payment lost the nature of a gift 
and was more thoroughly understood 
by the employes. 

When the time came for the payment 
of the last quarterly bonus of 1920, 
there was a feeling throughout the mill 
that the business depression made a 
distribution unlikely. Consequently, 
considerable surprise was expressed 
when the bonus was paid as usual, ac- 
companied by the following letter: 
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To Our EmpLoyes: 

Appreciating the spirit in which you 
have stood by us during the dull period 
of the past. few months, which has 
shown a loss of many thousands of 
dollars, we have taken into considera- 
tion the year as a whole, and are going 
to make this our twentieth bonus shar- 
ing to all who have been faithful and 
have shown a desire to work together 
as one large family. 

To those we are giving a full week’s 
pay. To those also who have been with 
us five to ten years prior to January 
first we are giving one dollar extra; 
ten to fifteen years, two dollars; fifteen 
to twenty years, three dollars; and over 
that five dollars. 

As you know, we have only been 
working two to three days a week for 
the past three months. The cost of liv- 
ing has come down considerably and 
seems to be going lower, so that a dol- 
lar will buy more than for several 
years. 

In the past four years we have ad- 
vanced our payroll twelve times. 

Under present conditions it is neces- 
sary to ask you to accept some reduc- 
tion such as is being made by the tex- 
tile industry and our competitors, as it 
is necessary to make lower prices to 
secure work for the future. 

This change will begin January third, 
and we will advise you before then as 
to the amount. We shall make it as 
small as possible, but it is the only thing 
that we can do to prevent shutting 
down. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. M. Gitmore & Co. 


The wage reduction mentioned in the 
above letter went into effect Jan. 3, 
and there was absolutely no trace of 
The workers showed no 
disposition to resent the change, but 
gave evidence that they understood 
business conditions. Great good is ac- 
complished at this plant by regular 
meetings of the foremen, where com- 
plaints are thrashed out and the mill 
situation thoroughly discussed. The 
results of these meetings are posted in 
each department, together with sum- 
mary of past production and work 
still to be done; suggestions from em- 
ployes are always requested. Through 
these methods employes are prepared 
for economic changes such as wage 
cuts, etc. 


dissension. 


Limited Profit Sharing 


Cases cited above have included true 
profit-sharing plans, economy dividend 
plans, periodic bonus distributions, and 
savings sharing plans. There is an- 
other type; namely, that which applies 
to a few selected employes. Naturally, 
this type is not so seriously affected by 
business depression. 


Operates Under Every Condition 


As supplementary to the above let- 
ters is the testimony given by certain 
manufacturers who have installed In- 
dustrial Democracy in their plants. 
Their remarks were not originally made 
for publication, and consequently their 
identity is withheld. 

The vice-president of one company 
said: 

“We have had .experience with In- 
dustrial Democracy during a period of 
depression, and the experience which 
we have had confirms our belief that 
the fundamental principles of Industrial 
Democracy apply equally as well dur- 
ing the period of depression as during 
the times of prosperity. We came to 
a time in our plant when it was neces- 
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“Paramount Method” 


Fabrice Holder 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of |y # : 
the greatest developments in the art of finishing Gs of 
hosiery. It prevents the goods from creeping i | 
up during the drying process and the following 
advantages are all direct results of its use: 
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Patented Sept. 17, 1918 


Uniformity of length. 

Less work for pairers. 
PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER No disfigurement of goods. 
Patented Nov. 4, 1919 


Goods lie better in boxes. 


Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of 
FINISHING have been developed to meet every 
requirement of correct finishing. 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are as- a. 
sured of an increased selling value in your merchan- ft! 
dise, greater production and fewer seconds. You 28 
will find a large saving in labor, steam and floor 
space, improved factory conditions and satisfied 
help. If interested, our representative will call, 
DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR 
OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN I 
PRODUCT the improved results ob- 
tained by finishing on Paramount Drying 
and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either 
a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York 


Office, 300 Broadway. Address all correspond- 
ence to Chicago O fice. 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING COMPANY 
HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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s.ry for us to reduce the force. We 
had been operating on a 48-hour week 
that is, two shifts of 48 hours each— 

1 it was necessary for us to lay off 
one shift, or at least a part of one 
shift. We put the proposition up to the 
House of Representatives and let them 
handle it themselves. The first point 
y discussed was whether the reduc- 

n should take the form of laying off 
some of the people or whether it should 
<e the form of reducing hours. Then 
question arose as to just what in- 
iduals should be laid off. The House 
handled both questions intelligently. 
[hey organized a committee for each 
vartment, consisting of the president 

oi the cabinet, the foreman of the de- 
partment, and a worker from that de- 
partment. The committee reviewed all 
the employes in each department, and, 
with the assistance of the representa- 
tive, they were able to arrive at a very 
nielligent decision, because that repre- 
sentative knew what was going on in 
his department when the foreman or 
the superintendent was absent. When 
we were through with those meetings, 
we knew more about the force than we 
ever knew before. Now, therefore, I 
am satisfied, so far as I personally am 
concerned, that the principles of In- 
dustrial Democracy apply to business in 
all its stages, and under every condi- 


” 


Suggested Lower Wage 

(he president of another company 
expressed himself as follows: 

In our industry the working men 
are on strike due to the fact that the 
uployers have asked for a reduction 

wages, and the union is fighting the 
ssue. As we have Industrial Democ- 
acy, we are left severely alone, and the 
men themselves at a recent meeting of 
the House of Representatives suggested 
that they work for a smaller wage 
rather than be laid off, which is in it- 
seli a very satisfactory sign of the 
value of Industrial Democracy.” 

Offered to Lend Money 


On account of bad business,” said 
ther manufacturer, “we are now 
it to close down, and the employes 
none of our mills (about 600 of them) 


h 


heard this and immediately sent word 
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Reducing Accidents 


(Continued from page 196) 


») To conduct meetings of the 
Workers’ Committees. 
number of concerns have found it 
profitable to employ a highly ex- 
erenced safety engineer to supervise 
their organization, visiting the mill one 
r two days of each week, rather than 
loy an engineer full time. 
selecting a safety engineer, do not 
issiime that any one employed about 
he mill whose time is not otherwise 


fille] up, can produce the desired re- 
il To cope successfully with this 
Worx, personality and tact are abso- 
utc y essential, and “horse sense” 


ined with practical mechanical ex- 
erence is equally important. A safety 
ng neer must be capable of convinc- 
ng the mill agent or superintendent of 
soundness of his suggestions as 
wel as win the confidence of the hum- 
les’ employe. 

General Committee 
management 

safe’ y as a business 


must believe in 
proposition. A 
gen: ral committee should be appointed 
m: sting of the superintendents, mas- 
ter iechanic, etc., who shall meet once 
am onth. The agent should preside at 


on the size of the plant. 
500 employes or less, one committee 
would comprise all the* overseers with 
the safety engineer as chairman. 
larger plant the overseers 
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to me that they could easily raise about 
$40,000 among the workers, and if that 
would help out any now that conditions 
are so bad, they would be more than 
pleased to let us have that money, so 
that we wouldn’t have to shut down.” 


Rule Themselves Strictly 


“We held a mass-meeting of our 
employes,” said the president of still 
another mill, ‘“‘and told them that busi- 
ness conditions necessitated shutting 
down the plant. We talked it over 
quite freely—the first time we had ever 
done anything except post a notice to 
the effect that we would shut down. 
The employes took it in the right spirit, 
and on reading over the minutes of the 
House and Senate, we found to our sur- 
prise that the men were going to rule 
themselves a great deal more strictly 
than the company had dared to do; at 
least in the past four or five years 
They have successfully put in rules with 
the men that I would have been afraid 
to have even suggested.” 

Reduction Proposed 


Just one more experience: 

“Wages during the period of Indus- 
trial Democracy in our mill,” said a 
manufacturer, “had been raised from 
120 per cent. to 160 per cent., the last 15 
per cent. being added last February. It 
was proposed last spring by some mem- 
bers of the House that the latter should 
be eliminated, without any suggestion 
on our part. Well, that suggestion led 
to a row, and it did not pass, but the 
fact that it was made, and that the peo- 
ple who had made it had the courage 
to stand up for it, was, in itself, tre- 
mendously encouraging. The way it 
was finally settled was that we went be- 
fore the House and told them condi- 
tions did not yet warrant a radical re- 
duction in wages, and that we would be 
glad if the matter were dropped, but 
that when the time was ripe and neces- 
sitated such a step, we would ask them 
for it, and count on their co-operation. 
The time came only a few weeks ago. 
We went to the House and told them 
we felt a reduction of 15 per cent. would 
help us to keep machinery going that 
would otherwise have to be shut down. 
Without a dissenting vote they accepted 
the reduction of 15 per cent.” 


in Textile ,industr y 


the meetings and the 
act as secretary. 

The duties of the General Committee 
are as follows: 

(1) To study all serious accidents 
and submit recommendations as to their 
prevention. 

(2) To establish standards for safe 
guards. 

(3) To promulgate safety rules 

(4) To outline educational work to 
be carried on. 

(5) To take action on matters for 
warded from the Overseers’ Commit- 
tees. 

Particular emphasis should be laid 
on the formulation of safety rules for 
the benefit of new employes, and edu- 
cation in safe practices for the em 
ployes of the several departments 


safety engineer 


through the use of bulletins or instruc- 


tions. 
Overseers’ Committees 
The number of committees depends 
In a mill of 


In a 
from each 
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PATENTED 


N THE 


modeled 


SUPERCONE we 
a supply 


have — successfully 


for knitting machines which not 


only contains more material than any style of 


package previously produced, but also insures a uni 
form 


delivery of material heretofore unequalled by 
bobbin. The SUPERCONE is 


long, with a 


bottle 


INCHES possible maximum 


net weight of a full 


size presents the greatest advantages for coarse counts 
including sweater yarn 
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Five Finger Yarn Changer, Including High 
Splice and Double Sole. 


Positive Clamping Device Controlling Yarn at 
the Needles. 


Rocking Sinkers Making Best Fabric. 


Revolving Needle Cylinder Quickly and Easily 
Removed. 


Non-Friction Needles under Perfect Control. 
Easy Angle Pickers. Minimum Needle Breakage. 


Simple and Effective Loosening Device for 
Double Sole. 


Easy Access Cam Ring. Quick and Accurate 


Adjustment of Cams. 


Accurate, Convenient and Wide Range Ad- 
justment of Stitch. 


yy 2 Ye 


Needle Stop Motion Which Stops Machine 
Instantly if Latch or Butt Breaks. 
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Hosiery Knitter 


BRINTON QUALITY IN MATE- 
RIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 


ACTION OF NEEDLES AND YARN 
CHANGER EASILY VISIBLE 
FROM FRONT OF MACHINE. 


SCREW ADJUSTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT. 


SIMPLE AND EASY TRANSFER. 


DIRECT AND ACCESSIBLE 
PATTERN CONNECTIONS. 


FAST SPEED IN BOTH CIRCULAR 
AND RECIPROCATING MOTION. 


DRIVING MECHANISM REMOV- 
ABLE FROM FRAME AS A UNIT. 


yy 


Perfect Plating in Leg, Foot and Double Sole. 


REVOLVING CAN FOR STRING 
WORK. 


x ead 


ye 


Patents Pending at Home and Abroad. 


RUN OFF EACH STOCKING IF 


DESIRED. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS 


Machines will be sent on approval to responsible concerns 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS 


CANADA | JAPAN 


HARLEY-KAY, LTD. G ASTON, WILLIAMS 
Belgrano 964 & WIGMORE, INC. 


Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep. Tokyo, Japan 
AUSTRALIA— J. H. BUTLER & CO., Melbourne, 


ET TT o_o eee 


CHINA 
GASTON, WILLIAMS & WIG- 
MORE, INC. 


4 The Bund 
Shanghai, China 


SOUTH AMERICA 
LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 


GREAT BRITAIN and | 
THE CONTINENT 


WILDT & CO., LTD. 


Leicester, England Georgetown, Ontario 


Australia 
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rain department should meet separate- 
|,, the superintendent presiding and the 
safety engineer acting as secretary. 
These committees should meet twice a 
month, 


f an overseer is indifferent to safety 
his men will be indifferent, for the atti- 
tude of the workman toward safety de- 
ponds on the attitude of his superiors. 
To get the proper results an overseer 
must believe in accident prevention and 
realize that it has a direct bearing on 
the efficiency and production in his de- 
partment. He must also be interested 
in the welfare of his men and feel his 
moral responsibility to protect them. 
[he worker looks to his overseer for 
advice on safety matters and he will 
pay little attention to committees, bulle- 
tins or other safety activities unless he 
knows he is expected to consider safety 
as a matter of first importance. 

Occasionally we encounter an over- 
secr who is inclined to look at first 

m safety as more or less “ bunk”— 
a hobby of the “ Big Boss ”—only tend- 
ng to hinder the work he has to per- 
form. But he is bound to have his in- 
terest aroused when he sees the interest 
taken in safety by the other overseers 
in the mill. By attending his committee 
meetings he unconsciously becomes in- 
formed as to unsafe practices and acci- 
dents in other departments which might 
apply to his own. He receives a de- 
cided inspiration through this contact 
with the other overseers. 

Suggestions from the Workers’ Com- 
mittees should be taken up at the over- 


seers’ meetings, and approved or dis- 
approved as the case may be. If ap- 
proved the work should be carried out 
as quickly as possible; if disapproved a 


report should be made by the Safety 
Engineer at the next workers’ commit- 
ee ineeting, giving the reason for dis- 
approval. 
The accident in the whole mill should 
liscussed at each meeting, and the 
means of prevention emphasized. It is 
best for the chairman of the meeting to 

ill upon the overseer in whose depart- 
an accident occurred for the de- 

ls, and in this way it is well to as- 
sume that each member will make an 

tigation of all accidents in his de- 
partment. 

[he safety engineer can do much to 
make these meetings interesting, in- 
Structive and aggressive. He should 
arrange the program for each meeting, 
bringing out various points for discus- 
sion. Charts should be drawn up show- 


} 


ment 


ing the trend of accidents and other 
statistics of interest. It is a splendid 
dea to occasionally invite some one 


nent in the industrial field to ad- 

r the meetings on some. special 

phase of accident prevention. 
Workers’ Committees 

[here are many points in the United 


States to-day where the accident record 
has een reduced from 70 per cent. to 
AY per cent. through the influence and 
of those who served on the 

W s’ committees. They convinced 
the ellow workers that their safety 
depends for the most part upon their 
forts rather than on the efforts 
employer. It is the lives of the 
workmen that are in danger and for 
tha ison they should be more in- 
en 1 in safety than those who em- 


nem 


Accident prevention offers a means 


wh ‘ the employer and employe can 
m 1pon common ground and coop- 
erat their mutual advantage. If the 
a f an employe is accepted and 
acted upon he will feel an interest and 
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pride in his work. The whole purpose 
of the Safety Organization is to arouse 
the interest and initiative of the mem- 
bers and to provide a systematic means 
of handling the best suggestions that 
are offered for reducing accidents. The 
men can also be led to share the re- 
sponsibility for carrying on safe prac- 
tices throughout the mill. 

There should be a Workers’ Commit- 
tee to represent each department, al- 
though in a small mill two or more 
committees may suffice for the entire 
plant. It is best to have the mechanical 
and yard committees meet apart from 


the representatives of the textile 
workers. The Safety Engineer should 
act as chairman of each committee. 


All members should be appointed by the 
overseers from among the second hands 
or other employes, men or women, for 
a term of three to six months, retiring 
one-third of the committee membership 
at a time. 

Each section of a department should 
be represented, and for large sections 
there should be additional representa- 
tives. These committees should meet 
twice a month, according to a schedule 
arranged by the Safety Engineer. 

The committees should be encouraged 
to submit suggestions relating to safety 
and sanitation, and they should in all 
cases be informed regarding the action 
taken by the Overseers’ Committees on 
their suggestions. This information may 
be incorporated in the minutes of the 
overseers’ or general committee meet- 
ing which should be read to all com 


mittees concerned. 
There should be a discussion of the 
accidents that have occurred since the 


previous meeting, the cause of each ac- 
cident being emphasized. A 
tion of the accidents should also be 
made, showing the committee how many 
non-mechanical accidents happened and 
how many were due to machinery 
Great stress should be placed on the 
accidents that occur because of care- 
lessness, chance-taking and unsafe prac- 
tices. A discussion of the accidents al- 
ways forms a lively part of the meet- 
ing, as it shows the men just where 
their efforts must be concentrated in the 
future and how successful they were in 
the past. A monthly chart should be 
posted in the committee room showing 
the number of lost-time accidents per 
month in the whole plant and in each 
department. 


Each workmen’s committee should 
appoint a sub-committee of three mem 
bers for the purpose of making a reg- 
ular monthly inspection of their depart 
ment. Written reports of inspections 
should be submitted to the Safety Engi- 
neer regarding housekeeping, arrang¢ 
ment of material, lighting, ventilation, 
fire prevention and safe practices. Rec- 
ommendations should be made _ for 
added safeguards or improved safety 
conditions which they consider desir- 
able. It has been found that the sug- 
gestions submitted as a result of thes« 
inspections, with few exceptions, have 
been most practical and worthy of 
adoption. 


classifica- 


When workmen inspect their depart 
ments with the idea of finding ways in 
which men may be injured, they dis 
cover that a great majority of the acci- 
dents are due to the thoughtlessness 
and chance-taking of the men on the 
job, and that only a small per cent 


can 
be prevented by the efforts of the em- 
ployer. 

In several large textile plants, the 


committee members are given a badge 
or button to wear while active in the 
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FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 
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IF YOU WANT : 


SEWING and SEAMING) - 
THREADS - 


Of any quantity or size 


1 


You are sure to get exactly what you order 
in size and quality. 


WATT 


Accurate color matching; wound in any 
manner or length; mercerized or plain 
cotton. Prompt delivery guaranteed. 


TH 


PUANNALATAAUUUUILHNT 


All Colors 
Spools, Tubes or Cones 
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for makers of all kinds of Silk or Cotton 
Fabrics. 


HUNIEULNNI 





Soft finish cotton yarns; also glazed or 
polished yarns for warps or filling, in all 
sizes and colors, wound on spools or tubes, 
single or multiple ends. 
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PAKTON, PRICE & ONEIL 


FULL AUTOMATIC FIVE FINGER 
Yarn Changers and Platers 


Including High Splice and Double Sole 


Style of Work Changed 
Quickly by Simple 
Adjustments 


Revolving Needle Cylinders 
Quickly and Easily Fastened 
or Removed 


@ This is a Paxton & O’Neill 
feature which should ap- € With full control of splic- 
peal to every knitter, and ae ; ing finger, splicer can be 
explains why these ma- put in half way or all the 
chines are generally the | 
last to be stopped in dull 
times. 


way around, at any point 
of the stocking. 


@ The drum that controls the 


oe @ In plated work, with two 
changes is concentric with 


. strand or _ heavier _ silk, 
the cylinder, and every ; : 

; makes perfect plating in 
part easy of access for ad- . 
Sanaa: a high splice and double sole, 
as well as in the body of the 


@ Rocking Sinker—A _ dis- stocking. 


tinctive feature of our ma- 
chine. which makes. the 
best fabric. @ Automatic loosening of 


. stitch, in double sole, ac- 
@ An accurate and easily ad- 


justed control of stitch at 
all points of yarn and without loosen- 


ing the fabric on the top of 
EASY TRANSFER 


the stocking. 


FOR LADIES’ or HALF HOSE 


@ Makes Ladies’ Hose with Garter Top. No Ravel; Silk, 
Plated or Mercerized Leg. High Splice, Double Sole, 
with advanced Toe, Linen or Mercerized Heel and Toe. 

For Further Particulars Address 


| Third and Green Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


commodating any weight 
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anization. This serves to distinguish 
m and gives them an emblem of 
hority which tends to prevent a mis- 
lerstanding. Upon retiring, this but- 
is exchanged for one of a different 
ir, which is worn to show that the 


vidual has served as a committee 
mber. 




















Safety Education—Bulletin Boards 


he bulletin can be utilized as a most 


tive means for selling the safety 
1 to every employe. Bulletins should 
posted in each department on a 


rd built for the purpose and located 
, conspicuous place, preferably where 
men congregate at lunch time. 
bulletin board should be as inter- 
«sing and up-to-date as a newspaper. 
material posted should be changed 
iently, each bulletin driving home a 
rent idea, using pictures and illus- 
yns of actual accidents where pos- 
Many plants find the bulletin 
ce of the National Safety Council 
hicago to be invaluable. 
he material should be so selected as 
of interest to the men in each de- 
ment. It must compel attention. A 
mills find the best results 
btained by posting one bulletin at 
e and changing it every day. 
he best bulletin is one illustrating 
the injury of some one in the plant 
ind is the more convincing because the 
know that the accident actually 
happened. . A picture of the injured 
should used where possible, 
ving how and where the accident 
irred. The date and nature of the 
njury should also be given, the loss of 


ber of 


be 


and wages, and a statement from 
the injured as to how the accident 
might have been prevented. 


raphic charts giving the experience 

the plant by departments from month 

onth should be used, together with 

ther accident statistics that would in- 

terest the employes. One large worsted 

mill recently posted two charts, 

shown herewith, illustrating at what 

ular time of the day and during 

what day of the week most of the acci- 

occurred—the frequency of in- 

s to various parts of the body. Be- 

posting material of this kind on 

th illetin boards it should be thor- 

ly discussed with each committee. 

type of bulletin may be varied 

time to time by using posters giv- 

ng suggestions on sanitation and per 
| hygiene. 

vartmental competition in the re- 

m of accidents can be stimulated 

irious methods, such as posting a 

divided into sections, each sec- 

epresenting a department. The de- 

1ent not having a lost time acci- 

ir the month receives a bull’s-eye 

fect Certain plants have 

rs that are placed in each depart- 

having a clean accident record for 

nth, and which remain in the de- 

ent until a lost-time accident oc 


as 


score 


Slogans on Pay Envelopes 


envelopes are excellent vehicles 
ety for they are not 
ad the worker, but are car- 
to the homes. Slogans should be 
1 on the outside of the envelope 
w one used every week or two 


slogans, 
by 


Suggestion Systems 


are excellent 
for encouraging interest, thought 
operation for safety among the 
en. It requires little effort from 
the » anagement to secure valuable sug- 
s from the employes which will 


vestion systems 
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not only prevent many accidents, but 
will improve conditions in general, cre 
ate a feeling of contentment and 
many cases lower the cost of produc 
tion. The average worker will seldom 
take the trouble to submit an idea un 
less it is made easy for him to do so 
by the maintenance of a special sug 
tion system, 

A suggestion committee may be ap 
pointed in the plant to handle the sug 
gestions submitted, or the system may 
be under the supervision of the safety 
engineer, who should 


itl 


Res 


refer each sug 


WORLD 
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meetings of all employes should be held, 
where they may be given a talk by the 
Excellent 


Satety engineer moving pic 
tures may be obtained through insu 
ance companies or trom the National 


Safety Council of Chicago 
Results Obtained by Safety Organizations 
lt that 


a satety T¢ 


is obvious from the foregoing 


organ only 
frequency of accidents, but also 


and 


ation cannot 
duce the 
the 


considerable 


severity, thereby introduce a 
Saving in cost of insur 
of the Massachu 


setts mills had been having what might 


2 l i 


ance. One largest 
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gestion to the departmental safety com- 
mittees for approval. 

Locked boxes should be placed 
throughout the plant in each department 
in which employes may drop their sug- 
gestions. The should be labeled 
“Safety Suggestions,” and accompanied 


box 


by a small notice explaining the system 
Some concerns provide special blank 
forms for the submission of 
tions, but this is not necessary, 
slip of paper may be used, unless uni 
formity is desired when handling or fil 
ing the suggestions. In every case the 
author should be notified regarding the 


sugges 


as any 


action taken on his suggestion. Som« 
concerns find it worth while to make 
awards for accepted suggestions and 
others do not This is something each 


management must decide for itself 
Employes Meetings 
Where it 


is possible semi-annual 





be termed a normal 
up to the end of 
year there had 
permanent 


run of accidents 
1919 and during that 
been five fatalities and 
disability, that the 
adjusted compensation rate for 1920 was 
based 


one SO 


upon a 3.5 per cent. charge for 
Experience Rating \ safety organi 
zation was inaugurated early in 1920 
and since that time there have been no 


accidents involving death or permanent 


disability, and the 1920 record is con 


tinued for tne next two and one-half 
years there wil! be an experience rating 
credit of nearly 50 per cent., introduc 
ing an annua: premium saving of about 
$30,000. Such reductions in accidents 
can be made everywhere if there only 
the will and determination to tackle the 
proposition on a sound hasis for the 
elimination of this needless waste that 
for some unaccountable reason has been 


tolerated for’ so many years 


Progress in Artificial Silk Manufacture. 


(Continued 


Second, and of far greater importance, 
it is safe to say that the possibilities of 
artificial silk have hardly been 
Uses of Artificial Silk 
In the minds of a great many people, 
the use of artificial silk is limited to ho 
siery and neckwear, whereas the ex 
perience abroad, and to a more limited 
extent in this country, shows that thes« 
limitations are imaginary 


tapped 





from page 206) 


The estimate of the Tubize Co. shows 
roughly the uses of the material, but 
requires more extended analysis. Thi 
original outlet for artificial silk was in 
connection with the manutacture ol 
braids, and millinery and dress trim 
mings. To-day it is employed in weav 
ing silk and cotton mixtures for dresses 
and for shirting fabrics, being useful 
for decorative effects in both warp and 





filling. 
tapestry. 


It also answers this purpose in 
It is a staple in the manu- 
plushes and imitation furs. 
Knit goods, especially sweaters, made 


of artificial silk, have been notably poy 


facture ot 


ular during the last few years. Hi 
siery 1s, of course, the most important 
use; an estimate for the year 1917 placed 


number 
which 


the ot pairs ot hose and socks 


were made wholly or in part of 


yarn, at 50,000,000. In ad 


artificial silk 


dition, it is used to a large extent in un 


derwear, knitted dresses, gloves, caps, 
neckwear, embroidery, and woolen 
eoods. 

these are only the major uses, and 
the list could be considerably aug 


mented by the enumeration of the min 

which, while individually small 
n comparison with the above, are col 
lectively of much 


uses, 
Importance. 

Then, too, this list does not take int 
consideration. the potential 
ferred to in a previous paragraph. In 


uses re 


England a very beautiful black lining 
with unusual luster has been produced 
of artific silk, and undoubtedly this 
offers one of the most fertile fields for 


ure expansion of the employment of 
artificial silk in this country 


ot 


able attractiveness 
duced 
otton 
ng 

| he 
outlet 
and 


Tapestries 
a wide range of colors and of not 
pr 
have a 


silk fill 


have also been 


Most of these 
with artificial 


abroad. 
Warp, an 
as to th 
the « 
manutacturers 
that the latter 
potential broadening 
Although it 
unprecendented 
per od and 
furnished 
the 


answer to the question 


the product ot 
proposed American 
seems to be 


nave 


lo! xisting 
therefore 

this 
silk 

tru 
during 
wal 


sensed 
artificial 
undoubtedly 
conditions 
the post 
the 
erection ot plants, it is not rea 
to that the Viscose 
Co. would have enuarged its plant to a 


ot uses 
that 
the 


may 


Is 


wal 
vears have 


immediate impulse leading to 


new 


sonabk suppose 


capacity of 20,000,000 pounds, or that 
the du Pont Co. and the Tubize Co 
would have planned installations pro 
viding for a total of nearly 5,000,000 


additional pounds, if they had not seen 
marked possibilities in the broad future 


Uses of Various Grades 


It was mentioned above that the Tu 
bize Co. plans to concentrate on finer 
grades—namely, 35 to 120 denier In 


their announcement, the company called 
attention to the fact that the American 
product had been limited to 150 denier 
or coarser. 

(he Viscose Co., which, as previousl 


stated, supplied most of this production, 


has found demand chiefly on the 150 
denier, and has also been making the 
300. During the period of scarcity it 
was necessary to realize a maximum 
production, and it is stated that if the 


American plant had been running on 75s 
year instead of 150s and 300s, the 
output would have been only 4,000,000 
pounds instead of 9 000,000. 

It that the nitro-cellu 
lose process, on which the Tubize plant 
is to work, is more adaptable to the fine 
than 
However, the 
by 


ture 


last 


is understood 


sizes is the wood pulp process 
statement has been made 
the industry that the fu 


trend throughout artificial silk man 


factors in 


ufacture in this country would be to 
ward finer sizes than previously mad 
here 

It is hard to classify the uses of at 


tificial silk by grades, as there is a good 


deal of overlapping. However, the fol 
lowing rough division was made to a 
representative of this publication by a 
man in touch with the industry The 
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ner grades, below 150, are used by rib- 
m and broad silk manufacturers, and 
1 certain kinds of underwear. Silk of 
1) deniers is used by cotton mills (for 
ixtures), trimming manufacturers, ho- 
ery manufacturers, and to some ex- 
nt in the underwear mills. The 300 
nier silk is used by knit goods man- 
facturers (principally for sweaters) 
nd by woolen manufacturers. 
Production in Europe 


The war naturally crippled the man- 
facture of artificial silk in England to 
large extent, and there also, there 
as a marked scarcity of the product, 
specially in the immediate post-war 
riod. Belgium suffered probably less 
han the. other countries, whereas the 
oduction in France was very seriously 
rtailed. The consuming industries in 
france and Switzerland were placed 
jon a ration basis, so far as artificial 
lk was concerned. 
he major organization in England 
Courtauld’s Ltd., which manufactures 
irtificial silk by the Viscose process, 
nd which also controls two plants in 
tussia, and owns the patents for the 
latter country. These plants, however, 
ire not operating. 
lhe important organization in France 
the Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels 
which controls the Viscose patents for 
that country, and has an interest in the 
plants in Italy, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land. This company is understood to 
ive six plants in France. The Bel- 
im Viscose Co. is known as the So- 
te Generale de la Soie Artificielle Vis- 
e. At Tubize, Belgium, is the plant 
the Fabrique de Soie Artificielle de 
Tubize, manufacturing artificial silk 
under the nitro-cellulose process. The 
Italian Viscose Co. is known as the 
Societa Italienne de la Viscose, and 
the Swiss as Societa Suisse de la Vis- 


Germany the cupro-ammonia proc- 

ess was used extensively before the war, 
that country has been gradually 
ring over to the Viscose method. 

It will now be found that the same plant 
be manufacturing on the Viscose 
process, and also to some extent on 
cupro-ammonia process. This also 
holds true in Austria, where the firms 
closely allied with those of Ger- 
The cupro-ammonia process has 

used to some extent in America. 


Foreign Trade 


ere is little exportation of domes- 
tificial silk as such. There is a 
n amount of re-exportation of 
gn material to Canada and other 
tries. A factor in the artificial silk 
try stated that he can see little 
rtunity for building up foreign 
in this fibre, as we can hardly 
ete with European nations, espe- 
under present conditions of ex- 
He stated that the require- 
of other markets were too com- 
encourage catering to them. 
xample, the South American coun- 
want their silk dyed, and the fill- 
small orders in various ways is 
nducive, in his opinion, to large 
roduction. Whether or not there 
a trend toward encouragement 
irt business in artificial silk fibres, 
exchange improves, is a matter 
njecture. 
re has, however, been an exten- 
reign trade in manufactures of 
al silk. During the fiscal year 
June, 1920, there were exported 
308 dozen pair of hosiery made 
Ol -rtificial silk, valued at $7,792,965. 
th plus “all other manufactures” 


br t the total value of exports to 


1 ¢ 
} Oo 
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$8,740,107, comparing with $7,668,476 
for the fiscal year 1919; $2,339,312 for 
1918, and $857,318 in 1917. In each 
case the bulk of the exports consisted 
of hosiery. Prior to 1917, the figures 
for artificial silk manufactures were not 
given separately, so it is impossible to 
compare this year’s trade with pre-war 
years. 

In imports, there has been a notable 
increase in the value of artificial silk 
yarns, threads, and filaments brought 
into this country. During the twelve 
months ending June, 1920, 2,251,927 
pounds of such products, valued at $8,- 
690,952, were brought into the United 
States. During the fiscal year ending 
June 1914, the last pre-war year, there 
were imported 2,759,306 Ibs. valued at 
$3,461,039; in 1915, 2,780,036 lbs., valued 
at $3,302,599; in 1916, 2,041,193 Ibs., 
valued at $2,924,458; in 1917, 506,613 Ibs., 
valued at $1,262,580; in 1918, 293,421 
Ibs., valued at $741,822; and in 1919, 
298,122 Ibs., valued at $825,117 

It will thus be seen that imports have 
more than doubled in value as com 
pared with the last pre-war year, and 
that the quantity has very nearly reached 
pre-war figures. Here, as in other 
industries, the depreciation in foreign 
exchange has resulted in an influx of 
imported material, and the protection of 
the existing tariff law has been prac 


tically wiped out by the advantage 


which the present rate of exchange gives 
to the foreign shipper. 

It is the opinion of factors in the 
artificial silk industry that the present 
tariff is sufficient, in normal times, to 
protect the domestic industry, but that, 
under the present condition of exchange, 
this protection does not exist. This sit- 
uation is of interest not only to the man- 
ufacturers of artificial silk, but to manu- 
facturers of articles made of artificial 
silk, and is undoubtedly one of the most 
important facts which existing and pro- 
posed plants have to face. It was stated 
by a manufacturer in January that for- 
eign artificial silk is to-day underselling 
the domestic on this market. 

Price Movements 


Just a word about price movements 
during the war. With the European 
market shut off, and with a marked 
scarcity prevailing, manufacturers’ quo- 
tations soared from $1.80 to $6.00 for 
150 deniers. The spot market was even 
more disturbed; speculation was, of 
course, a feature; and silk of 150 de 
niers was sold up to $10 a pound by 
second hands. In January of this year, 
first-hand prices dropped to $2.50, or 
not much pre-war quotations 
This decline was, of course, due to the 
depression throughout the industry, and 
the consequent falling off in demand 
This price is considered in many circles 
a rock-bottom figure. 


above 


Cooperative Marketing of Cotton 


(Continued from page .201 


buyers and selling it to the highest bid- 
der in the local market, with little or no 
knowledge of its real value. 

Careful and painstaking investigations 
made by the United States Bureau of 
Markets several years ago and including 
operations in seventy differént primary 
markets in the cotton belt showed that 
cotton of the same grade sold in the 
same market on the same day at prices 
differing from $2°to $15, or more, pet 
bale. Cotton which should have sold at 
a premium on account of extra staple 
length actually sold in many cases at a 
discount. In one state the average 
price of the 1% inch staple cotton cov- 
ered by the records was actually $5.30 
per bale less than the average price of 
the three-quarter inch staple cotton, al 
though 1% inch cotton was worth at 
the time about $17.50 more per bale than 
three-quarter inch cotton Grades 
above middling, as a rule commanded 
no premium—in fact cotton of higher 
grades actually sold, in many cases, for 
less than cotton of lower grades. 


Selling Season Too Concentrated 


A careful estimate by the Bureau of 


Crop Estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicates 
that during the four harvesting months, 
beginning with September, farmers sell 
about 70 per cent. of their cotton, sales 
of the other 30 per cent. being distr 

buted throughout the eight remaining 
months of the year. Seventy per cent 
of the crop is thus sold during the 
period in which the mills use only about 
one-third of the crop. Of course some- 
body pays somebody else for buying 
and holding the cotton until it is needed 
by the mills. Investigations by the 
Bureau of Markets of the United States 
Department of Agriculture made sev- 
eral years ago indicated that the aver- 
age cotton mill in North Carolina paid 
about $11.60 per bale more than North 
Carolina farmers received for the same 


class of cotton during the period cov- 
ered by the investigations. 

due to sev- 
eral facts, among others, that farmers 
concentrate their sales in too short a 
period; that they do not know the grade, 
staple or value of their cotton before 
they sell it; that they have not adequate 
market information as to the value of 
their cotton: that cotton throughout the 
cotton belt is not uniformly classified ; 
that farmers sell their cotton in small 
and mixed lots, instead of larger lots 
of even-running quality and class which 
would command a premium; and that 
they are largely limited to their local 
markets as outlets for their cotton. It 
is apparent that the situation may be 
summed up by saying that farmer-sell- 
ers do not deal on terms of equality with 
buyers. 


The conditions cited are 


Uneconomic Practices Cannot Long 
Continue 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the existence of these conditions 
in the primary markets of the Cotton 
Belt carries with it no advantage to the 
spinner or to the ultimate consumer of 
cotton goods. As pointed out the con- 
ditions are due to unscientific market- 
ing methods. Before the cotton reaches 
it has come into the hands 
of those who know cotton, know market 
conditions and know how to get the 
market value of cotton. 


the spinners 


It may be ac- 
cepted as an axiom that when a farmer 
fails to get the market value of his cot- 
ton some one between him and the spin- 
ner gets an unwarranted profit, and the 
spinner and consumer never know the 
difference. More than that, the condi- 
tion is fundamentally unsound. There 
is a principle of law that, “A sound 
price warrants a sound article.” In this 
case the converse should be true that, “A 
sound article warrants a sound price.” 

Spinners and weavers of cotton have 
an interest in seeing that sufficient cot- 
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ton is produced to keep the mills busy 
and the world warm, and to that end 
the farmer must be paid a reasonably 
profitable price for his cotton. Appar- 
ently present conditions contradict this 
At the moment there is a large 
surplus of American cotton in the world 
and cotton 


idea. 


is selling far below the cost 
f production. This situation, however, 
is merely temporary. If prices con- 
tinue far below the cost of production, 
as at present, the supply ‘of cotton will 
soon become utterly inadequate for the 
demand. The point is that, if economic 
law is to operate beneficently for the 
cotton grower, the spinner and the con- 
sumer, uneconomic must | 


pe 
must get 


( 


practices 

discontinued and the grower 

the fair value of his product. 
Favor Co-operative Plan 

Faulty as is the present system of cot- 

ton marketing, however, 

criticism 


and subject to 
certain unsound 
features, partly extraneous and partly 
inherent, yet it does perform a certain 
necessary function, namely, the moving 
of the cotton from the farm to the mill 
This is a service that must be done by 
some one and unless some other market- 
ing system can be evolved which will be 
less ¢ xpensive or more ¢ ffective, or both, 


because of 


it would be wise to follow the present 
system with all its faults, inequalities, 
The com- 
mittee, in entire accord in that view, 


believed that in co-operative action by 


and economic unsoundness. 


growers lies the possibility of curing, at 
least in great part, the unsoundness of 
the system and of eliminating much of 
the waste and expense which hitherto 
have seemed inseparable from it. They 
believed further that through co-opera 
tive action growers will have an oppor- 
tunity and a convenient, entirely prac 
tical method for effecting other reforms 
needed, in perhaps lesser degree, in the 
growing and handling of 
as, for instance, ginning reforms, stand- 
ardization of gin boxes, elimination of 


cotton, such 


excessive sampling and the consequent 
destruction of the wrapping of the bale, 
standardization and State regulation of 
weighing, and standardization of tare 
The remedial steps recommended for 
immediate accomplishment through co- 
operation include: uniform production 
of superior varieties of cotton on the 
community basis, construction and op- 
eration of warehouses; and organization 
and operation of co-operative market- 
ing associations. 
Uniform and Superior Varieties of Cotton 
Mills more and more are looking for 
cotton of quality—body, 
They are 


superior 
strength and staple. willing 
to pay—in fact do pay—premiums for 
these extra qualities. Before cotton is 
sold to the mills, however, it must be 
brought together into even-running lots 
of the kind desired, and the expense of 
assembling the cotton in this way is 
borne in the final event by the cotton it 
self. Naturally, if the arrangement of 
the cotton into such lots could be made 
at the points of production, this expense 
would be considerably less than if the 
cotton had to be moved once or 
for this purpose. 


oftener 
Uniform production 
of a superior variety in a community, 
therefore, would mean that the com- 
munity was actually creating more 
wealth and that it was making possible 
to itself the procuring of a greater 
proportion of the wealth so created 

In order for a particular market to 
procure a rating as a “ favored” mar- 
ket, it must be recognized that the bulk 
of the cotton handled in that market is 
of a superior quality. So sensitive is 
the trade on this point that the handling 
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even a small per cent. of inferior cot- 
in a given market may largely viti- 
the good eftects of the handling of 
arge per cent. of superior cotton. The 
iety to be planted in any community 
suld be selected with the greatest care 
| with the assistance of experienced 
| trained plant breeders and farmers 
with due regard to the needs of 
nners. Care is necessary also to keep 
seed supply pure: It will be seen, 
refore, that production on this plan 
not an easy matter, but one dhat re- 
res the closest sort of co-operation 
mg individual growers. A striking 
imple of the maintenance of pure 
supply on a community basis is 
wn in the case of Arizona, where 
usands of cotton are now 
ng planted from seed which origi- 
ed from a single plant. 


acres of 


Need of Correct Warehousing System 


he second remedial step suggested 
the committee is the construction 
operation through co-operative ac- 
of warehouses throughout the cot- 
belt. Adequate warehouse facilities, 
rectly located, are necessary for the 
ervation of cotton from physical 
we; for making possible the distri 
n of cotton throughout the 
the mills; 
or affording to producers an op 
obtain 
otton for 


sales 
as cotton 1S 


needed by 


unity to warchouse receipts 
use as collateral in bor- 
from banks. 
st why cotton, which is the predom 
textile raw material of the world, 
| be treated with such indifference. 
ven disrespect and neglect, by the 
who grow it has never ceased to 
marvel to the rest of the people. 


ne money 


is perhaps unexplainable. I have 
sonictimes thought that its very hardi 
| for inherently it has wonderful 
weather-resisting qualities—has been a 


| cap and that 
al ty 


growers, knowing its 
to resist, have negligently pre- 
d upon that ability. The Bureau 
\Markets of the United States De- 
ent of Agriculture has estimated 
ss to cotton from lying out un- 
ted in the weather to be from 
10,000 to $75,000,000 in one year 

One weather damage 
be enough to build all the addi 
warehouses needed to take care of 
op for years to come. 


ld Benefit by U. 


] 


fi 


year’s 


Sho S. Warehouse Act 


n, with warehouses conveniently 
and properly operated, farmers 
be in position to store their cot- 
) procure warehouse receipts of 
stioned value, to finance the mar- 
of their crop, and so to distribute 
sales throughout the year as cot- 
needed by the mills instead of 
ing” the bulk of it on the market 
r months, as is done at present 
that the receipts may have the 
possible value as collateral the 
uses should be operated under 
rvision of State or Federai Gov 
or both , 
deral statute which is potentially 
rmous value to growers of agri- 
| products, including wool, cot- 
iin, flaxseed and tobacco, but the 
which until recently have 
| the notice of the general public, 
United States Warehouse Act, 
provides for these products a uni- 
bonded 
and doing business under the 
on of, the United States 
Fortunately, the beneficent 
s of this Act in its application 
usiness of farming and banking 
coming to be more generally 


] 


ties of 


Wart he uses hi 


stem ol 


Gov 
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recognized. Such a system, established 
throughout the cotton belt, accompanied 
by some needed machinery for short 
term credits, would place agricultural 
finance upon a sounder than it 
has ever had. 


basis 


The Co-operative Selling Associations 


[he third remedial step suggested by 
the Committee is the organization and 
operation ot co-operative marketing as- 
sociations. After growing cotton of the 
kind needed by the mills—and growin; 
it under such that spinners 
will rely on the quality of the cotton and 
will know where they can find and 
after storing it in warehouses tor put 


conditions 


poses of physical protection, finance and 
distribution, there is yet one more step 
for farmers to take, both because 
to their advantage and 
sound thing economically and 
good for the world at large, and that 
is, they must sell their cotton at its | 
market value. Earlier in this article | 
have cited facts sufficient to show that 
at present it is sold very largely with 
out reference to its real value and have 
pointed out that this situation helps 
neither the spinner nor the wearer of 
cotton goods, but benefits only the few 
shrewd, wide-awake 
advantage of the farmers’ 
reap an illegitimate profit on his 


if 4s 


because it 1s a 


hence 


real 


who tak 


persons 


ignorance 


ton. 

The marketing of cotton is a highly 
technical business, and it is easy to se 
that it would be almost impossibl 
the two million cotton growers of this 


country to become, individually, experts 
in marketing cotton H 
through organization in groups and th 


their wever, 


formation of cotton marketing associa 
tions they can procure the services ot} 
skilled classers and salesmen who, in 
their turn, will have access to market 
information, will know the value of the 
cotton before it is sold, will be able t 


the cotton correctly and in even 
running lots or in lots 
grades suited to the special need of in 
dividual buyers, will be to find 
larger outlets if local markets are not 
satisfactory, will represent only the 
growers and will have no other interest 
in the sale of than the interest 


of the growers, and who, for 


class 


comprising the 


able 


cotton 
these rea 
sons, will be able to procure more neat 
lv the real value of the growers’ cotton 
when it is sold. Through such organi- 
zations farmers collectively will be in 
position to deal intelligently with spin- 
ners or the trade in the 
cotton. 


sale of thei 


Legal Considerations and Financial 
Responsibility 


It need hardly be 
the plans 
Committee necessarily faced the uncer 
tainty as to what may be the final ruling 


said that in forming 


outlined in the report the 


of the courts on some important points 
relating to co-operative marketing, the 
lack of co-operative marketing laws in 


and the uncertainty 
as to future developments along legis 
lative lines 

It is rec that in order for a 
farmers’ co-operative association to pet 


some jurisdictions, 


ognized 


form its functions of henefiting 
the farmers themselves and of facilitat 
ing the operation of the 


of supply and 


prope r 





economic 
demand they must hx 
purely busines organizations operated } 
business men of the highest type, and 1 
a strictly business-like 


manner. They 


must have in them such an element of 
financial responsibility that buyers will 
not hesitate to deal with them in th 


1 


full confidence that they are not on 
willing but able to live up to their con 


tracts for the sale of cotton and with 
the knowledge that in fact they are, in 
the last event, compellable so to do. As 
sured through the form of organization 
ot this element of financial strength and 
responsibility, and convinced 


investigation and experience of 


through 
a thor 
ough going business conscience on the 
part of the associations, there is no rea 
son why any spinner or member of the 
should hesitate to deal with them 
to the extent necessary in the 
his business 


trade 


conduct of 


Non-Capital Stock Form of Organization 


lo provide the necessary element of 
financial responsibility in the marketing 
associations involved, of course the plans 
was one of the big 
gest tasks before the Committee. Vari 
ous expedients were analyzed and dis 


tor organization 


cussed. 

The that most 
obviously suggested itself was the 
nary 


form ot organization 


This 
as generally employed in 
would not 


. ] 
capital-stock 


form, however, 


corporation 


business circles provide ner 


essary features, 


since the 
m such organizations are paid 


the capital stock 


co-operative 
profits fr 


out as dividends on 
1 


It was deemed essential to the success 
the ass itions that every farmet 
who patronizes them should share in 
their benefits or profits in proportion t 
the quantity of his cotton handled by h 


association More than that, the Clay 


ton amendment, so called, provides for 
ertain forms of rganizations son 
hh] : , oY a . ‘ 
iluable exemption from the opera 


One of the re 
uirements for such exempted 
ons is that they shall not have capital 
addition it that 
he marketing contract provided for be 
tween the 


the anti-trust laws 


associa 


was thought 


tock. In 


and the 
would give the association 


iarmet association 
such finan 
make capital 
Consequently the 


recommended a 


cial strength as would 


stock umnecessary 


committe non-capital 


SLOCK torm oO 


organization 


The marketing contract just men 
tioned constitutes the basis of the 
strength of the associations. It pro 
vides for outright sale of his cotton by 
the farmer to the association, that 
the association takes title to the cotton 


and sells it as may he 
ng the 


dec N1¢ d he St, pay 


resale price of th 


farmer the 


cotton less operating expenses. Back ot 
anv contract which the association may 
make for the sale of cotton, therefore 


will be the entire value of the 
handled by it for its 
farmer has nothing 


cotton 
members. Phe 
to fear from the as 
sociation, 


since it is composed entirely 


of growers like himself 
The while recommending 


he non-capital stock 


committee, 


torm of organiza 


tion and the contract, provided as alter 
natives a capital stock form of organ 
with the 


proportionate 


zation co-operative teature ol 


profit distribution and an 


agency form of contract almost as ef 
fective as the title form 

Federated Local and Central Associa- 
tions 

he committee had to consider also 


the important question as to the geo 
graphical units which should be adopted 


for the purpose of organization of asso 
iations The cotton belt is so large, 
otton in different localities varies so 


much in qualities and characteristics, and 
the habits of thought of the 
various districts differ 


dec dc d { 


peopl in 
| I 


that the 


recommend 


1) 
so widel 





ommittec 


the organization of small local associa 
tions, aS, tor instance, county associa 
tions, as the proper starting point in the 
work. It must be borne in mind, too 
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that the outstanding problems at present 
are mainly those relating to the han 
dling and marketing of cotton at country 
points, and consequently there are many 
improvements which can be effected by 
local organizations, even if they act en 
tirely independently of each other 
Provision is made, however, for 
central 


composed ot local 


the 
tormation ot associations to | 
ASSOC 


ations 
number of local ass« 


when a 
suthicient rciations 
final 
formation of a gen- 
eral federation. Apart from actual mar- 
federation Ww ll 
advisable for othet 


organized Phe 
ogically, will be the 


have been 


step, 


keting of cotton, such a 


ve found purposes 


such as stimulating interest in co-oper- 


marketing, devel local and 


district ¢ 


ative ping 
ra ns, gathering infor- 
and market con- 

to the grow- 
harmonizing the 





mation reg 
ditions 


and distributing 


ers, co-ordinating and 


co-operative marketing work in the var 

us localities and handling general bus 
ness questions relating to co operative 
otton marketing. Future developments 


] 


will indicate the extent which 
marketing should | ndert 


general federation 


actual 


aken DY a 


Closely Linked with American Cotton 
Association 

Che relation that should be sustained 
to the co-operative cotton marketing 
work by the American Cotton Associa 
tion is thus summarized in the report 
‘Your Committee believe, t put it 

etly, that th \merican Cotton Ass 

ation, in addition to its other activit 
should be the great driving power in the 
organization and co-ordination of co 
operative marketing activities.” It is un 
derstood presumably that the American 


Cotton Assoc limited n 
membership to cotton growers and that, 


iation is not 


therefore, it would not be feasible f 
this association, as such, to undertake 
actual marketing along the lines sug 
gested 


Such are th now before 
cotton growers and approved by them 
tor affecting Savings in the 
marketing of their product. The ques- 


tion has been discussed here most largely 


Suggestions 


economic 


from*the standpo nt of the grower, but 
t is one in which spinners and ultimate 
onsumers have an interest second onl\ 


to that of the cotton growers 


EVERLASTIK, INC., ADDITION 


The new mill of 
Chelsea, Mass., 
Soon 


Everlastik, Inc., at 


was described a year 
after its completion it be 
that additional 
needed for shipping and 
for the addition of calenders and future 
expansion the addition 


shown herewith was built and completed 


ako 


came clear space was 


and _ stor age, 


\ccordingly 


in the spring of 1920. 

The building extends from the cornet 
of the new mill building down Webster 
Street to Dudley Avenue, and is ap- 


proximately 100 x 48 feet, 
to 60 feet at the rear to accommodate 
stairs and freight elevator 
floor 
shipping doors sct 
The upper 
and for the 
tional calenders mentioned above. 

The building is of mill construction, 
with center bays 16 feet, 6 inches x 16 
feet, 9 inches, and side bays 16 feet 6 
inches x 15 inches. The walls 
are constructed of red brick with arti- 
ficial trimmings. The building 
was designed and construction superin- 
tended by Monks & Johnson, architect- 
engineers, of Boston and New York. 


widening out 


The ground 
is used for a shipping room, with 
at truck floor height 
floors are 


accommodation of the 


ust d tor 


storage 


addi- 


teet O 


stone 
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Do you want your Mill to turn out the best material 


with the lowest percentage of waste and seconds? 


Your percentage of seconds will be lessened if you order 
the best Latch Needles, Transfer Points and Sinkers 


Let Me Send You Some 


Charles B. Paulus 


1516 Sixty-Eighth Ave., Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 


U. S. BINDING 


ie 
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rRADE MARK 


(NNREUANUUUUNLUYQQUOQOEONNENSLALUPIDUUOUUUUALOLGNSEAASSARSOSTROOOOOTOSON SURAT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 


2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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February 5, 1921 
Crane managed profes- 
sional schools for the textile indus- 
y in Germany have existed for many 
cades. The headmasters of these 
hools, while eminently qualified from 
scientific point of view, were not able 
use their excellent capabilities for 
xtile research as they were too much 
upied in their regular school work; 
furthermore the necessary funds were 
t available for mechanical and chemi- 
| research. These professional schools 
and also the testing or conditioning 
uses are highly valued by the indus- 
y as places for teaching and for arbi- 
ation of trade disputes. In addition 
these schools and institutions there 
have of late been established textile de- 
rtments of the technical colleges. 
The necessity of textile research and 
utilizing the results of this research 
practice are now keenly felt. It is 
irgely due to the fact that the German 
xtile industry is almost entirely de- 
pendent on foreign sources for raw ma- 
terials, and also because the industry 
ttords many possibilities for mechani- 
cal and chemical investigation—a task 
which is becoming more and more 
urgent with the growth of foreign com- 
petition. 





The “ Society of German Textile Fin- 
hing Industry” (Vezein dez deuts- 
hen Textilvezedlungsindustrie) as 
early as 1907 strove earnestly, with but 

ill success, to interest the industry 
and the Government in the ambitious 
project of the establishment of a Ger- 
man institution for research along the 
lines of the institutions of other indus- 
In 1911 an attempt was made to 


pass a bill through the Reichstag au- 
thorizing the Government to grant the 
necessary funds for the establishment 

an institution for textile research, 


} 


it was defeated despite important 
Government support, largely because the 
for the industry was not very 

erly stated. The representative 
speaking for the resolution laid special 
ss upon the disadvantages of inade- 
quate finishing and the necessity for a 
thorough control of the quality of the 
ls while neglecting the question of 

I rch. Approximately at the same 
the “Royal Institution for Test- 
of Materials” (Konigliches Ma- 
ilpziifungsamt) of Berlin gravely 
ged the industry with the inferior 
quality of their goods and even with 
: the quality. This institution pro- 
so-called quality standards; that 

say, the manufacturers who at- 

| special value to quality of goods 

ld have the opportunity to have 
goods officially tested and marked, 

thus to each consumer a guar- 

of quality. By these proceedings 
basic idea of research was checked. 

In 1912 the Chamber of Commerce of 
Crefeld, following the endeavors of the 
' iety of German Textile Finishing 
Industry,” proposed the enlargement of 
th “Prussian Higher Frofessional 
ol for Textile Industry ” at Crefeld; 
proposal, however, did not find the 
= approval of the Government. In 1914 the 
. iety of German Textile Finishing 
Industry” moved—the project of estab- 
iment of an institution for research 
ng been rejected—the establishment 
z 1 branch of the “ Royal Institution 
tor Testing of Materials” in Rhineland 

estphalia. This motion too was re- 

1 by the Government. 


4 
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Influence of War 
contrast with these inefficacious 
endeavors of peace times the war 
ht a quick furtherance of the pro- 
} Especially the department for war 
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German Textile 


Little Attention Giver 
—Several Institutions 
By Dr M 


raw material of the War Ministry—at- 
tending to the clothing of the soldiers 
and of the civilian population—badly 
wanted the expert co-operation of a cen- 
tral institution for research. This de- 
partment, therefore, took up the former 
project, and after the transfer of this 
department to the Federal Ministry of 
Economy (Reichswirtschafts ministe- 
rinm) the latter caused the parties con- 
cerned to confer in March, 1918. The 
result of this conference was that the 
so-called ‘“ Kaiser - Wilhelm - Gesells- 
chaft” was asked to prepare an or- 
ganization scheme for an institution for 
research of the German textile indus 
try. The Reichstag approved the plans 
of the Federal Ministry of Economy 
and granted in 1919 the sum of 5,000,- 
000 marks for the furtherance of the 
German textile industry. Out of this 
sum 1,500,000 marks were intended for 
a bio-chemical institute for research to 
be established, 3,000,000 marks for divi- 
sion amongst the institutions already in 


ada 


existence, and 500,000 marks were 
placed at the disposal of a Federal 
Board of Management for Textile Re 
search, which board was to be estab 
lished. 
Other Institutions 
Meanwhile institutions for research 


had been developed in connection with 


the schools at Dresden, Reutlingen, 
Karlsruhe and Soran. The German In- 
stitution for Research for Textile In- 


dustry at Dresden was established and 
maintained by a society founded in No 
vember, 1917, by Saxon manufacturers 
and the contributions of this 
made it possible for the institution to 
start work in 1918. The members of 
this society number to-day more than 
300. The financing of this institution 
is helped by a contribution made every 
year by the Government of the Saxon 
State. The investigations of the insti 
tution are made in four departments; in 
a biologic, a chemico-physical, a tech 


society 


nological and a literary department 
The work of the Dresden institution 
covers the whole range of animal and 
vegetable fibres, and this institution 
ranks first among all the institutions. 
The result of the investigations are 


printed in a periodical of its own which 


is, however, accessible only to mem- 


bers. 

The German Institution of Research 
for Textile Industry at Reutlingen is a 
branch of the Technical College of 
Stuttgart, at the same time being at- 
tached to the Technical High School for 
Textile Industry at Reutlingen. The 
funds are given by a society, founded 
February 4, 1918, members of which 
are chiefly South German textile manu- 
facturers. The field of research of this 
institution covers special matters con- 
nected with paper yarns and new natu- 
ral and artificial fibres. It intends to 
issue a special periodical that will also 
be restricted to members of the society. 

The Institution for Research for 
Textile Industry at Karlsruhe is a con- 
tinuation of the Place for Research of 
the War Committee for Textile Sub- 
stitutes which place was founded in 
1916. It is attached to the Technical 
College of Karlsruhe. Funds are given 
and publications are issued much in the 


same way as in the case of the institu- 


WORLD 


Research Status 


1 It Before the War 
Now Engaged In It 
Metzner. 


tie! ously mentioned 


The field 


~ hein 
(these being 


is prev 
of action of this institution 

a chemical, an 
technical and 
nomic department) is 
all textile scientific matters. 

In addition to these there exists the 
Institution for Research at Soran of the 
of German Linen Indus- 
trials,” which latter took it over from 
the founders, the “ Association of Ger- 
man 
Works.” 
said 
founders 
short 
into a 


a biologic, engineering, 
a pe ylitico-eco 


to 


a physico 


said comprise 


** Association 


Bast-Fibre-curers-and-Finishing 
Financial aid is given by the 
and by a number of 

personal members A 

time ago this institution 
new, large building. 

these there are institutions for research 
at Munchen-Gladbach Aachen, but 


association 
and 
move d 


Besides 


and 
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men are greatly interested in these in- 
stitutions for research and that they are 
represented in the managing boards of 


these institutions. There is no compe- 


tition among the different institutions 
The necessity for centralization of the 
results of the investigations made by 


the different institutions has been taken 
into by the establishment, al- 
ready mentioned, of the Federal Board 
f Management for scientific further- 
ance of the German textile industry 
the central board for all institutions for 
research. This Federal Board was 
founded June 12, 1920. Its seat is Dres- 
den. The Board is composed of 44 
members who are appointed by the Fed- 
eral Ministry of Economy. The Chair 
the Chairman of the Federal 
for Textile Economy Km- 
and employes are represented 
in equal numbers Attached to the 
Board is a council for scientific matters, 


account 


as 


man 1S 
Board 


ploy CES 


and a committee tor the distribution ot 
the funds granted by the State for such 


nstitutions. The council has been com 


little is publicly known of their work sntestoned with: ths fettas etude of Ga 
Workmen Represented problem of increasing the hemp and flax 
It may be mentioned that the work- crops 
T y . . a d li _° 
Van Dyke Knitting Co., Additions 

New Washing and Bleaching 

Department on Top Floor 
EK ARLY in 1921 the Van Dyke Knit-- for close relation with the department 

ting Company, Milwaukee, manu- where cloth is knit 
facturers of high grade underwear, com (he addition was constructed with 
pleted additions and changes at their steel framing. The floor of the bleach 
plant under the direction of Lockwood, jing department is reinforced concrete 


Greene & Co., These change: 
were 
addit 


the 


arranging 


engineers 


brought about by the necessity for 


onal | 


manutacturing capacity and 


advisability of so relocating and r« 
their 
manufacturing 
find 
washing and bleach 
h had up to that 

basement 


b 
had 


departments as to give 
It 


and be 


vetter efficiency. 
seemed advisable to 
location for the 

wh 


in the 


a new 
ter 
ing department 
time been located 
When the 
in and had made 
und that the 


be obtained by build 


called 
the problem 
est results would 
small 
story 
ith a 
short 
this addition 


engineers been 
a study 
it was f¢ 
exten- 


brick 


ing a 


sion to their existing four 


building, connecting two 
building located 


T he 


was designed 


sami W 
story distance 
away fourth story 


use as a washing and 
opening di 


pro 


and 
ym. floor, 
manner possible 


bleaching department 
off 
vides in the 


the knitting ros 
most direct 


rectly 


vvered with asphalt for wearing sur- 


face, thoroughly drained to gutters at 


the sides. 


\ svstem of forced ventilation was in 


stalled for the washing and bleaching 
department, and a tank house above the 
roof provides for the storage of both 
hot and cold water Located directly 


beneath the washing and bleaching floor 
third story of the addition is 
the drying department, that fabric 
from the extractors may be dropped di 
rectly through a hole in the floor to the 
; Various depart- 
rearranged to fit 
result that 
ereat economies in the handling of 
during manufacture have been effected. 
Much trucking has been eliminated and 
the of 


of the plant have been greatly increased 


and in the 


SO 
} 
1 


Irying department 


ments in the mill were 
n with this scheme, with the 


capacity and economy operation 





New Washing and Bleaching Department on Top Floor of Van Dyke Plant 
Presents Interesting Change 
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Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


Frederick Osann Company 2 IMPROVED 
ae” UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


394 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
rt » Fort Hill 1511 . : oe 

re ; for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Manufacturers of the Union 


liane: Ginitieit: Slatin : Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
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Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. !. 
(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903 
= CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
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2-B Winders and the Cone 


Patented in the U. 8, and Foreign Countries, 
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 sdialaia W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Loopers 
Also Attachments 


for changing our single 
stitch loopers 
into the two- 
thread loopers 
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Now is the time to adopt new methods 
for practical Winding. 
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The results will prove the decision. 
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JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 Textile Machinery 
2824 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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-rofitable Year in New Bedford Textile Mills 


New Beprorp, Mass.—With an aver- 
dividend of 26 17-100 per cent. dis- 
uted to shareholders on an aggregate 
tal stock of $50,966,500, the past year 
ved one of the most profitable in 
history of the textile industry for 
lers of stock in New Bedford cotton 
ls. The disbursement was approxi- 
ely two and one-half times the aver- 
distribution for the last ten years, 
‘h figures out at 10.59 per cent. 
tockholders were not the only for- 
te ones to benefit by the exception- 
good times, as operatives shared in 
general prosperity enjoyed by the 
s, their rate of earnings being esti- 
ed at 150 per cent. in excess of 
war times. This figures out to ap- 
ximately the same ratio as the in- 
ase disbursed to stockholders, al- 
ugh toward the end of the year the 

pressing period experienced in the 
le affected wages of the operatives to 
ippreciable extent. 

\t the present time wages are more 
n double those paid in 1914, being 

‘4 per cent. above the pre-war scale. 

cut of 22% per cent. which went 
effect last December reduces the 
1al payroll of the mills by $9,730,- 


4), cutting it to $33,500,000 yearly, or 


roximately $645,000 weekly. 
the latter part of the year several 
the mills were compelled to close 
n tight owing to a lack of orders, 
le all the other plants operated on 
schedule only. At the time this is 
tten the outlook for the mills is 
ch brighter, many of the plants grad- 
lly starting up more machinery and 
reasing the hours of labor. The Ta- 
and Nashawena mills have resumed 
rations after a shutdown of several 
ecks, while the Wamsutta mille, which 
| heen operating five days every other 
k, is now running five days weekly. 
The Passaic mills and the Sharp 
nufacturing Co., which for the past 
years had been specializing, to a 
e extent, on tire fabrics and tire 
were among the plants which 
e badly hit during the depression, 
| are now the only corporations in the 
which remain inactive. 


Savings of Operatives Increased 


\s evidence of the wave of prosper- 
for the year, savings’ bank deposits 
New Bedford were increased during 
20 to the amount of $3,096,004, com- 
d with $2,481,756 in 1919, and $1,- 
844 in 1918. The aggregate amount 
tributed by the cotton mill corpora- 
in dividends was $3,337,367, com- 
1 with $6,724,192 for 1919, repre- 
ng an increasing of $6,613,175, or 
7-100 per cent. against 13 30-100 per 


e net gain in capital was $8,851,- 
making the aggregate capital stock 
tanding at fhe present time $59,- 
00. The Manomet increased its 
tal from $3,000,000 to $8,000,000, of 
h $2,000,0000 was a stock dividend 
2-3 per cent. The Nonquitt doubled 
tock to $4,800,000 by reason of a 
k dividend of 100 per cent. The 
sutta issued $1,000,000 of new 

at par, bringing its capital to 
0,000, while the Beacon increased 
referred stock from $400,000 to 
00 


e cotton mill bonds were reduced 


$800,500, Dartmouth paying off 
100; New Bedford Cotton Mills, 


10; Quissett, $6,500; Booth Manu- 


Dividend Disbursement Two and One-Half 


Times Average 


facturing Company, $366,000, and Neild 
Manufacturing Co., $100,000. At the 
present time the total bonds outstand- 
ing amount to only $640,000. Figured on 
the latest available statements the cot- 
ton mills are stronger financially than 
at any time in their history, not a sin- 
gle corporation in the city having a debt 
on its plant. All have substantial mar- 
gins of quick assets over liabilities, ag- 
gregating more than $47,000,000, or ap 
proximately 80 per cent. of the present 
capital stock. 


Increase in Spindles 


The increase in the number ot 


spin 
dles was 191,208, bringing the present 
aggregate to  3,594138. Additional 
looms to the extent of 282 were added, 
the number installed in the mills now 


being 55,679, employes increased 1,850, 
making the present total 41,430. It is 
estimated that it would cost more than 
$100,000,000 over the present capitaliza- 
tion of the mills to build and equip 
them, showing the corporations of the 
city to be under-capitalized to this 
amount. The census figures for the 
population of New Bedford gave 121, 
217. As the figures were taken a veat 
ago, the present estimate is 125,000. 


Although building was comparatively 


light owing to the high cost of labot 
and materials, and no new mills were 


launched during 1920, several corpora- 
tions made additions and improvements 
to their plants. The William C. Jones 
Co. spent approximately $500,000 in the 
erection of a new storehouse, additio1 
to the old factory, office and garage 
The Beacon Manufacturing Company 
expended $650,000 on a new weave shed 
and extension to storehouse. The Nash 
awena Mills added a new waste mill at 
a cost of $100,000. The Gosnold Mill 
spent $25,000 in additions to its present 
weave sheds, the Sharp expending a 
similar amount. 


The Gosnold Mill spent $25,000 in 
additions to its present weave sheds, 


the Sharp expending $75,000 on exten 
The Wamsutta made additions 
and improvements estimated at $150,000, 
while new machinery is being installed 
which will more than $1,000,000 
The Kilburn erected an electrical shop 


sions. 


cost 


costing $60,000, the Whitman building 
a new waste mill costing $50,000. The 
Fairhaven mills erected a new boiler 


house, roll covering shop and machine 


shop, at a total cost of $150,000 


Big Dealing in Mill Shares 


lhe transactions in mill shares were 
unusually large, the market being mor 
active than ever before, this being espe- 
cially noted during the early part of 
the year, when there was such an up- 


ward tendency. Fluctuations in_ price 
set a new record, with a variance of 
more than 100 points in some cases 


The largest dealings were reported in 
Manomet, Nonquitt, Nashawena, Butler, 
Beacon preferred Gosnold common and 
preferred, Fairhaven common and pre- 
ferred, Taber and Soule. 

Dartmouth common sold as high as 
400, equalling its previous high mark 
Holmes common, selling at 290, also 
reached its peak figure of 1919. City at 
275 also touched its high mark, dropping 
later in the year to 210. Stocks which 
sold higher than ever before were Whit- 


for 


Last 


man at 2 


Ten Years 

Wamsutta at 210, Sharp 
common at 197%, Butler at 240, Bristol 
at 250, Kilburn at 300, Fairhaven com- 
mon at 220, Nashawena at 200, Gosnold 
common at 155, Booth common at 200, 
Neild at 250, Manomet at 270, Nonquitt 
at 235; Potomska at 220, Soule at 


OC 
Taber at 275, Quissett common at 350, 





and Booth preferred at 125% 
Resume of the Mills 
The Acushnet Mill made one of the 


best showings in the history of the cor 


poration, ‘stockholders receiving 26 per 
cent. in dividends, compared with the 
Six per cent. which was 
1919. Earnings for the year were the 


largest in the past ten years, being ap 


disbursed in 


proximately the same as shown in the 
balance sheet of 1910. The stock in this 
corporation is closely held and fluctua 
tions were only moderate, there beings 
only a variance of thirty points between 
the high and low mark for 1920 

Booth common stock soared to a new 


high mark by selling as high as 200, ru 
mors that the directorate had 
an advantageous offer for the 


+ 


boost 


rece ived 
plant hav- 
ing a tendency to prices for the 
stock. The new balance sheet of the 
Booth will not be presented until March, 
when it is expected to show 
markable changes. Of the 
41% per bonds that were 
ing, all but $134,000 have beer 
into 


some Tre 
$500,000 of 
cent. outstand 
1 converted 

stock In addition the 
corporation has paid off 20 per cent. of 
its preferred stock at $125 per share. 
The surplus of net quick assets will be 
far in excess of what it was be- 
with earnings as large if not larger 

than at any time in the 


mill. 


Another year was com- 
pleted by the Beacon Mill, the corpora- 
tion, which specializes in blankets, being 
one of the least affected of any in the 
city by the depression of the latter part 
of th The financial statement 
showed a big increase in quick assets 
over liabilities, which now aggregate ap 


proximately $2,000,000. Dividends were 
limited to six per cent. on both the com 


common 


ever 


rore, 


history of the 


successful 


VCal 


mon and preferred shares, but a big por 
tion of the earnings of this plant have 
been put into improvements and addi 
The preferred capital of $400, 
000 was doubled during the year, 3,000 
of the 1 


tions 


shares being issued 


Fine Showing by Bristol 


Bristol stock made history by soaring 


to a price $70 in excess of any mark 
which it had previously touched. Selling 
as low as 150 at one time, the shares 


later in the year changed hands at 250, 
registering a gain of 100 points. The 
last financial statement of the corpora- 
tion showed earnings amounting to 45 
per cent., the dividend declared for the 
vear being 14 per cent. The surplus of 
quick assets show more than $900,000, 
the plant being capitalized at $1,000,000 


The present asking price for the 
j 200. 


stock 
is around 

Butler stock also had a big fluctuation 
in price, selling at 240 and later drop- 
ping to 150. The corporation was re- 
ported to have been careful in its mer- 
chandising and was not caught with 
large stocks of raw material or finished 
products. Credited with more than one 
million dollars in quick assets over lia- 


this is expected to be materially 
ncreased when the new balance sheet 
is presented. 

City Mill had an unusually good year, 


n 
h} 
i 


with probable earnings at more than 
half a million dollars. The plant is cap- 
talized at $750,000, and with surplus 


of quick assets over liabilities at ap- 


proximately this amount in the old 1 


Udi~ 


ance sheet, the new statement ex- 
pected to show more than $1,000,000. 
Stockholders received 23 per cent. 10! 


he year. 

Fairhaven sold as high as 
220 in the early part of the and 
paid 16 per cent. in returns. During the 
past few years much of the earnings has 
been spent in improving the plant. For 
1919 the corporation showed earnings 
f than $50 per 


for 


common 


yeal 






of more share, and_ the 


earnings 1920 are expected to sur 


this amount 


pass 


Gosnold and Page 

During the 
he Page 
doubled 


yeal the Gosnold al sorbed 
Mill and the capital stock was 


(he new balance sheet has not 


been issued since the two mills com- 
bined, but 11 per cent. dividend was 
paid during the year, an increase from 
8 per cent. distributed in the previous 
vear. In addition to this increase, the 


management spent a liberal amount ot 
money in new machinery at both the 
Gosnold and Page plants 

Grinnell shareholders were given 20 


per cent in dividends, while the most re 
cent balance sheet of the corporations 
shows net quick assets of more than 
$300,000 in excess of its capital stock of 
$1,500,000. From its balance sheet, the 
Hathaway mill shows the corporation 
had the best year in its history, with a 
surplus of quick assets larger than its 
capital stock and owing no money out- 
side of its taxes. Stockholders re- 
ceived 26 per cent. in 

Although common. stockholders re 
ceived only 38 per cent. on their hold- 
estimated that the Holmes 
Mill made earnings of at least 100 per 
cent. for the calendar year. The dis- 
tribution to stockholders was the largest 
in the history of the corporation, al 
though disbursements for the past five 
vears have been extremely liberal, being 
20 per cent. or better over that period. 
The sheet of the Kilburn mill 
is one of the most remarkable ever put 
out by a textile corporation, showing 
earnings of more than 100 per cent., the 
surplus of quick assets being now al- 
most double the entire capital stock of 
$1,500,000. A large cash dividend would 
not be surprising if it was declared some 
time during the year. 

Many Manomet 

Many changes have been made at th 
Manomet, and when the new mill is in 
operation, the plant will have 318,000 
spindles. New capital has been added 
which makes the outstanding capital at 
the present time $8,000,000, by far the 
largest of any in the city. The last 
showing of the mill shows net quick 
more than $4,000,000. The 
plant of the Nashawena mill is valued 
at $5,000,000, the capital stock being 
$3,000,000. The Nonquitt increased its 
capital to $4,800,000. These three plants, 
controlled by the William Whitman in- 
terests, are among the finest in the 
country, and will carry 600,000 spindles 
when running at capacity. The Mano- 
met is now on a dividend basis of ten 
per cent. yearly, the Nonquitt and Nash- 
awena having declared two per cent. for 
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Costs 


\ JE have installed cost systems in mills that show the 
' cost of each one of as many as 500 styles or patterns. 
These costs “tie in” with the books and later with the 
inventory. Profit or loss figures can be obtained either 
monthly or quarterly. 


Taxes 


Important questions, with particular reference to the taxable 
year of 1920 are: 


Revision of amortization claims, justified by falling 
prices and the approach of a normal post war basis— 


Valuation of inventories at cost or market. whichever 1s 
lower— 


Rehabilitation of assets— 


Reappraisal of plant and equipment to determine loss in 
useful value. 


Correct handling of these matters will materially affect 
final returns. 


Accounting, engineering and expert income tax knowledge 
are involved. 


Our co-ordinated organization of specialists in all these 
three branches, under one head, assures our clients an 
exceptional service. 


W. B. RICHARDS & CO. 


ENGINEERS & ACCOUNTANTS 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON WASHINGTON MONTREAL 
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first quarter this year. Prior to 
change in the capital, all three mills 
re paying 16 per cent. yearly. 
Stock in the Neild mill is very closely 
d, shareholders receiving 27 per cent. 
ring the year. Earnings will, in all 
‘bability, show more than the previ- 
s year, when better than $50 per share 
its capital was returned. The corpo- 
on retired $100,000 of its bonds dur- 

1920. 


Pierce Mill Most Generous 
he Pierce mill was the most gener- 
s of any of the New Bedford corpo- 
tions in distribution of cash dividends, 
sbursing 50 per cent. Since 1916 the 
poration has increased its quick 
sets to well in excess of $2,000,000, the 
tstanding capital being only $600,000. 
tomska, one of the oldest corpora- 
ns in the city, paid out $25 per share 
shareholders. Its present quick as- 
s are almost double the outstanding 
tal of $1,200,000. 
Juissett continues to hold its own 
ng the most liberal corporations and 
tributed 28 per cent. in cash divi- 
ds. Its surplus of quick assets is 
in excess of $2,000,000. Sharp 
mon showed much activity in selling 
mill shares, and the plant was one of 
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probabiilty, assist the corporation in 
showing large earnings for 1920, and 
its surplus of quick assets, showing 
$825,000 in the last financial statement, 
will no doubt be greatly increased. The 
Soule mill had an extremely profitable 
time in the early part of the year, and 
as it showed a quick surplus of quick 
assets of more than a million a year 
ago, it is expected to have increased it 
beyond the capital stock of $1,260,000 
Stockholders received 18 per cent. 
Fluctuations Taber showed as 
much any corporation in 
the city, following the rumor early in 
the year that the plant might change 
hands. Stockholders received more than 
usual, with a dividend of 22 per cent. 
Wamsutta is probably making more 
changes in additions and improvements 
than any other plant in the city. Earn- 
ings for the corporation are estimated 
to be the largest in thirty years, the 
most recent statement giving $1,764,000 
as the net amount. Stockholders re- 
ceived 18 per cent. in dividends. 
Whitman mill distributed 


in 
variance 


as 


22 
J3 per cent. 


in dividends, being among one of the 
most generous in the city. A year ago 
the corporation showed a surplus of 


quick assets of $2,000,000, which amount 


first to be affected by the depression. will show a large increase when thi 
early part of the year will, in all new balance sheet is published 
Fall River Mills Good Year 
iver Mills Good Y 
i Large Increases in Surplus with Little 
Labor Trouble Mark Nine Months 
\LL River, Mass.—Although the willed arrogance and arbitrariness on 
year died with the staple in- the supposed invincibility of the United 
; try of this city in a state equiv- Textile Workers, of which John Gol- 
lent to funereal quiet, two-thirds of den is the leader. 
d he year was smooth sailing on the The original demand was for 5.3434 
3 hole, and marked rather by pleasant cents for 100 bobbins of filling yarn and 
; dents than by experiences best to be 5.62% for 100 bobbins of warp yarn. 
a gotten in spite of serious effects. Previously the manufacturers had met 
j laken by and large, 1920 was the the demand with an offer of 4.88 cents 
; itest twelvemonth in the annals of flat. The union representatives modified 
: th production in Fall River. All the demand to 5.15 cents and 5.30 cents 
: rds worth while from every point the minimum in effect at the Fall River 
: view were unparalleled. The mark Iron Works, one of the city’s largest 
n the industrial atmosphere on the mills. The manufacturers then offered 
reshold of another year does not ob- aS a compromise a flat rate of 5.22 cents, 
: re that stubborn truth. Mill earn- arguing that the wage rate should be the 
3 were biggest: dividends were mu- same for both kinds of work. As a 
3 ent, and wages reached the pinnacle condition of this offer, they insisted that 
3 h everybody feels to be unattain- it should be not only the minimum, but 
: again, for it is considered improb- also the maximum in all the mills. 
: that conditions ever will compare Some were already paying much more 
with those which underwent almost ut- than this, one mill as high as 6.19 cents 
4 ter eclipse as the days passed. The = ee ae would not lis- 
2 ‘ ‘a ten to this suggestion. ne union group 
j Little Labor Disturbance in the conference was under the leader- 
2 4,1 e ° ° ° e a 
2 though the menace of dissatisfied ship) of John Golden, who argued 
i r was thrust upon manufacturers strongly against the establishment of a 
5 ‘sionally, and caused them to ob- maximum scale, declaring that this was 
. it by abnormal wages, the last time no time to cut wages. His argument had 
2 nst their better judgment, aside speedy endorsement with a strike 
5 1 sporadic happenings of minor con- Considerable inconvenience was ex- 
lence, peace was maintained almost perienced at first in the operation of 
whole of the twelve months. There plants, but inasmuch as the working 
not a single manifestation of mili- people in the independent organization 
; unionism that amounted to any- were not in sympathy with the strike 
in the elements of contention. movement, manufacturing proceeded 
il operatives in the main are affil- finally in a fairly satisfactory manner 
1 with bodies which frown upon With the passage of time and the fail 
alism and seek to secure through ure of strike benefits to assume encour 
and intimate conference the solu- aging form, many strikers went back 
of problems or the composure of under the old terms. The futility of 


Conservatism has been en- 
iged by the employers to an extra- 
nary degree, and with profit in free- 
from vexatious and carping fault- 
ng to an astonishing extent. It was 
well placed confidence, therefore, 
in March last they dealt with de- 
is formulated by an organization 
loffers out of harmony with union 
ment and dependent for self- 


ances. 


its 


a 
i 


prolonging the strife was recognized by 
the stubborn leaders, and they were glad 
to accept a Portugese priest 
mediary the last of May. A con- 
cessions were granted, and finally the 
doffers agreed to take that which they 
rejected at the time they left their em- 
ployment. 

Although the outlay for labor was 
extreme, all the companies made larg: 


as inter- 


¢ 
ew 


profits on contracts. As a result, there 
is not a corporation with anything but 
bond obligations to be discharged. But 
for the cost of calling the issues in, 
even that liability could be unloaded, 
and still there would be ample _ re- 
sources for quarters of poor business 
from which to pay dividends. 

In a showing prolific in substance, it 
would be invidious to select examples 
of what the year brought to the coffers 
of the companies and deposited in the 
pockets of shareholders. In addition to 
participating in earnings on percentage 
running from 6 cent. in the 
case of the holders of Ancona preferred 


bases per 


and 8% per cent. for owners of Pil 
grim preferred to 65 per cent. as cllects 
Cornell, 40 the Sagamore, 73 the 


Tecumseh, and like figures, they were 
benefited by stock dividends to 


an un- eral. The Flint includes them to the 
precedented extent, when measured by value of $971,449 among its assets: th 
months. This took place with the Ark- Merchants, $928,290: King Philip, $786 
wright, the Barnard, the Davis, the 300: Union, $537,100: Border City, 
Hargraves, the Parker, the King $584347: Richard Borden, $599,456 
Philip, the Shove, and the Seaconnet. Tecumseh, $733,081; Weetamoe, $195, 
Furthermore, Tecumseh and _ King 844 
Surplus Increa Stock 
Decrease Dividends 
American Linen Co $469.33 $254,887 
Ancona Co .n 3 
Arkwright Mills 3,37 148.337 , 
Barnard Mfg Co 270,477 7,901 
Border City Mfg. Cx 180,989 565,073 
Bourne Mills ; O.S69 
Chase Mills 642,567 ; $ 
Conanicut Mills 213.820 130.010 
Cornell Mills 378,46 292,297 
Davis Mills 1,054.16 433,474 33 1-3 
Davol Mills 140 87,193 
Flint Mills 1,720,250 792,504 
Granite Mill 19 1 41,204 
Hargraves Mills 463,250 °71,250 100% 
King Philip Mills 1 332,9 ) 
Laurel Lake Mills 124,520 
Lincoln Mfg. Co 28 01 
Luther Mfg. Co 6,204 
Mechanics Mills 
Merchants Mfg. Co 
Narragansett Mills 
shorn Mills 875.715 
Parker Mills 8,130 
Pilgrim Mills 57.986 
Pocasset Mfg. Co 586,605 
R. Borden Mfg. Co 688,012 jj |} #§§ 23,475 j= = «seees. 
Seaconnet Mills 290,734 100% 
Shove Mills . 440.470 83 
Stafford Mills $29,526 106,842 
Stevens Mfg. Co 1,017,769 298,532 
Troy Cc. & W Mfg. Co 40,649 112,800 
Union Cotton Mtg. Co 1,683,534 622,755 
Wampanoag Mills 544,605 312,266 
Weetamoe Mills 515,320 304,077 
23,987,370 8.980.778 613.768 
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Philip shareholders were favored with 


50 per cent. distribution of liberty bonds 


Increases in Surplus 


With the Charlton and the Sagamore 
missing from the table of corporations 
reported on regularly on account of a 
change in the submission of balance 
sheets, the compilation shows that the 
increases in surpluses aggregated $ 
980,778 in a monumental pile amounting 
to $23,987,370. In the millionaire class 
nine concerns are numbered: 


> 


$5,- 


not mor¢ 
than seven have less than $300,000 as 
reserves. The Ancona is at the botton 
of the list, the new owners putting 


earnings into equipment. The decreases 
in surpluses reported 12 months 
are due to various causes, chiefly 
lays on improvements 


ago 
to out 


Ownership of war bonds is quite gen 












Southern Mill Stock Market for 1920 


While Speculation Was Rampant, 


Return to 
By Bernar 
HE most remarkable feature of the 
southern cotton mills shares mar- 


ket in the year 1920 was the rapid ad- 
vance in price of these securities during 
the first four months to unheard of 
levels, only to be followed by ecight 
months of complete stagnation, in which 
were registered severe and constant de 
clines 

Perhaps the most surprising fact just 
now to those who have not analyzed the 
figures is this: the average bid price 
for twenty-five standard stocks on De 


cember 31, 1920, is 16 per cent. higher 
than the average bid price for these 
same stocks on December 30, 1919. To 
use exact figures, the average price 0 
these twenty-five stocks at the close of 
the year 1919 was $227.08 per share, and 
the average a vear later $264.16 In 
this connection it is well to call atten 
tion to the fact that in this calculation 
reduced figures, because of stock divi 
dends, have been taken into account, 
and corrections made proportionately 
Many stocks show bid prices much 
lower than a vear ago, but are actually 
© Vic president, A. M. Law & Co., Spar- 
nburg, S. C 


Normal 


Is 


d Manning * 


Expected 


higher when considered in connection 
with stock dividends declared. 


Predictions Not Fulfilled 


Towards the close of 1919, when cot 
ton mill stocks had already advanced 
to the highest figures on record, it was 
freely predicted by many that these ad 


vances could not hold, and that the 
opening of the new year would begin 
recessions for the whole list. But the 
mills were still making enormous 
profits, and the advance in mill shares 
continued with renewed vigor. It was 
said that the world was from two to 


three years short on cotton goods, and 
that a large part of this shortage would 
have to be provided by American mills, 
and if the old law of supply and de 
mand still worked these goods would 
be sold at large profits 

Then came the decision of the Su 
preme Court that stock dividends were 
non-taxable, with rumors and _ finally 
confirmations of large stock distribu- 
tions. This added zest to the trading in 
mill shares 

Suddenly, in April, the demand for 


cotton goods ceased, and this informa 
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Mutual form of insurance fs Atos i ee es Lee aan s feet 6 Bulwark of $3,650,000 pro- 

oldest in world and has had pie a +A ego c mage - ow : eee tects American Mutual policy- 
remarkable growth ‘ ; ie Be ee 3 Bit See a holders from assessment. 


Fiat Ee hws: Reisen Engineering service reduces E i ” i 
Efficient claim service of 


«tf national scope sdtisfies both . iS, Good risks receive 
employer and employee. f y lower rates. 


os P i h 
cnweietle iechawenil cost by accident prevention 


italia Mets -geteier si Sih work. It also correctly class- 


ifies your plant. 


irst American com- i , 
f Consideration of the Amer- 


ican Mutual may save you 4 
23% to 30%. Re ae : 4 Largest and strongest Mu- 
5 ; tual Casualty Company, 
Premium in 1919 $7,500,000 
Surplus $1,400,000. 


“pany to write a_ liability 


policy was the American 


Mutual—organized in 1887. 


Mutual companies return 
zh savings to policyholders where 
stock companies pay profits to 


| stockholders. 


Let These High Points Direct Your Action 


In Placing Your Workmen’s Compensation 
and Automobile Insurance 


Your Copy of the illustrated booklet “30-30,” | 
which amplifies these High Points, will be 
mailed upon request. Use coupon below. | 


RICAN LY LOUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


Executive Offices 
Branches in Principal Cities 245 State Btn. Boston, Mass. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. Check kind of insurance in which you are 


245 State St., Boston, Mass., Dept. 112 interested: 


Workmen's Compensation Automobile ‘Truck Address 
charge, please send your 
Employers’ Liability | | Automobile Pleasure Car Individual 
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t reaching the investor, made him 
qi stion the future earnings of these 
shires he had been so eagerly buying 
before. Almost as quickly there was 
practically no demand for stocks, and 
who had bought for a_ turn 
dumped these stocks on the market. 
The losses that were registered in the 


those 


remaining months of the year are 
known to all. 
Future of Cotton Mill Stocks 
n what condition do the southern 
mills now find themselves? An analysis 
of their most recent balance sheets 


shows some to have comparatively small 
amounts of cotton and unsold goods 
on hand, and are consequently in the 


most favorable condition for a fresh 
start under the new conditions, i.e. 
with raw material offering at low 


prices, and wages substantially reduced 
without friction. More mills, however, 
show large carry-overs of unsold goods, 
but almost all are in excellent condition 
financially, and can withstand the pres- 
unfavorable circumstances better 
than in former years. The retailer has 
apparently at last awakened to the fact 
that he must stand his share of the 
losses that are going around, and is 
making drastic cuts in his quotations, 
the result being substantial reduction 
in his stock of goods, and the necessity 
of replenishing his shelves. The quick- 
encd demand for goods in the primary 
markets reflects this, and a broadening 
of inquiry and improved undertone are 
seen in the goods market. The cotton 
market, also, is giving a better account 
of itself, and as this reacts with even 
greater force on the goods market, the 
manufacturer welcomes the higher price 
for raw material. But it would be very 
dificult to convince the cotton farmer 
of the truth of this. 


Return to Normal Possible 


ent 


While many of the mills have large 


stocks of unsold goods, manufactured 
of high-priced cotton, and with 
wages at the peak, and while these 
goods may have to be sold without 
fit, or even with loss, there are 
resent all the ear-marks of a return 


normal conditions in the industry, 
with a steady demand for goods, and 
with 


prices advancing to the point 
where reasonable profits may be ex- 
pected. One point that cannot be 


essed too strongly is the generally 
excellent physical condition of plants 
ring the recent era of prosperity, 
most of the mills have taken the op- 
tunity of putting a large part of the 
ts back into the plants so that never 
re have they been more efficient for 
luction without waste. Not a few, 
been far-sighted enough to 
end large sums for social work, and 
terment of the living conditions of 
employes. It can be asserted with 
le danger of intelligent contradiction, 
t nowhere is there a better feeling 
ween manufacturder and employe 
in the average southern cotton 
mill. The chance of labor difficulties 
reduced to a minimum. 
in the whole, in spite of present un- 
tainties, there is a widespread in- 
ition to expect the year 1921 to be 
od one for the cotton manufactur- 
industry. 
‘ow, as to the effect of these condi- 
s on the cotton mill stock market; 
liquidation of stocks during the last 
t months of 1920 has tended to 
pit these stocks in the hands of inves- 
t and prices have been reduced to 
point where the element of specula- 
is almost nil. The preferred stocks 
selling on an average on a 74 per 


have 
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cent. basis, and the common stocks are 
selling on a very low per spindle basis. 
It is not unreasonable to expect good 


levels, 


returns on purchases made at prevailing 


and wise investors are taking 


advantage of the opportunity. 


New England Mill Dividends 


HE dividend payments for 1920 of 
32 representative New England tex- 
tile mills outside of Rall River and New 
Bedford have been tabulated by Philip 





M. Tucker, Boston, and include stock as 
well as cash dividends. The table also 
shows capital and spindleage of each 
plant and is as follows: 








Company Capital Spindles Dividends 
Amoskeag {100,000 Pfd. shrs. |] 660,000 $1%% on 172,500 shrs. Com., 4% on 345,000 
1 345,000 Com. shrs. j shrs. Com.; 100% stk. on Com., 44% on 
Pfd 

Androscoggin $1,000,000 $2,750 20% 

Appleton ‘ 600,000 107,600 5714% 

Arlington ; . +e +12,000,000 29,384 10% on $8,000,000, 40% on $12,000,000, 
50% stock dividend 

Bates 1,800,000 113,156 27% + 50% stock dividend 

Berkshire iccascew mepeeeee 260,075 15°; 

Boott ... ..«+ § 1,250,000 Com. } 147,572 7% on Com., 7% on Pfd. 

t 300,000 Pfd. § 
Boston Mfg ..+++§ 800,000 Com. | 71,414 8% on Com., 7% on Pfd 
i $00,000 Pfd. j 

Continental 1,500,000 98,000 14% 

CE. sb ceases sae 300,000 17,184 18% 

PP ee ax ess 2,400,000 234,492 9% on $1,200,000, 5% on $2,400,000; 1000% 
stock dividend; par reduced from $500 
to $100. 

Edwards. ‘ ° 1,100,000 74,000 12% 

Everett 2,100,000 143,296 20% 

Farr Alpaca 5 7,200,000 None 8% 

CPGGt PANS: .605% .. 2,500,000 125,000 12% 

Hamilton Mfg .. 1,800,000 160,000 16% 

Hamilton Woolen.. 2,500,000 30,000 9% 50% stock dividend 

Hill Mfg. ‘ 750,000 80,048 16% 

Lancaster ..... ; { 2,000,000 Pfd. ) 105,452 5 on $1,500,000 Com F on $2,500,000 

1 2,500,000 Com. { Com., 7% on Pfd 

Lawrence 2,500,000 8% 

Lyman . 1,470,000 16% 

Mass. Cotton ; 5,000,000 14% 

Merrimack { 2,750,000 Com. )} 8% on Com on Pfd 

11,650,000 Pfd. § 5% on $2,500,000 Com., 7% on Pfd. 

Nashua -- § 5,000,000 Com. } 742% on $5,000,000 Com., 100 stock 

15,000,000 Pfd. { dividend on Com 

Naumkeag 3,000,000 117,328 25% 

Newmarket 1,200,000 65,760 18% 

Pacific 20,000,000 653,776 17° 

Pepperell ,.. 7,668,000 200,000 18% 

Salmon Falls 1,200,000 48,012 27142% on $600,000, 7129% on $1,200,000 
100 t k lividend 

Tremont & Suffolk... 2,000,000 285.000 106 

York Mfg 1,800,000 112,000 2 (Ve 

Monadnock 500,000 30.00% 


The “Bubble” Has Burst 


(Continued j 
due t» 
which so 
superficial a factor as a 1 per cent. tax 
on sales will have no appreciable bear- 
ing. 


of both classes of concerns is 
deep fundamental causes, on 


Its Application to Textiles Illustrated 


lo illustrate this, and also the cumu 
lative effect of such a tax in the in- 
stance of textiles, let us take a typical 
yarn-dyed 32-inch cotton tissue retail- 
ing at 45c., weighing about 10 yards to 
a pound and made from combed yarns 





Value. Tax. 
Cotton 15-16 in. (1 2-3 Ibs.). 
Sale by grower to factor at 3lc.$0.51 0.51c 
Cotton 15-16 in. (1 2-3 Ibs. 
Sale by factor to spinner at 33c 55 .55¢ 
Yarn (1 Ib.). 
Sale by spinner to weaver at 95c 95 -95e 
Dyes and supplies other than yarn 20 20c 
Cloth (10 yards). 
Sale by weaver to jobber at 26« 2.60 2.60c 
Cloth (10 yards). 
Sale by jobber to retailer at 3lc. 3.10 3.10¢. 
Cloth (10 yards). 
Sale by retailer to consumer at 
45c. Sine ‘ 4.50 4.506 


From this table, we 
cumulated tax on all 
reaches’ 12 2-5c on goods 
or less than 3 per cent., and that the 
difference between the self-contained 
concern (which both spins and weaves) 


find that the ac 
the turnovers 
worth $4.50, 


and the single-process concern (which 
weaves only) amounts to .95c. on yarn 
entering cloth which the weaver sells 


for $2.60, or a matter of one-third of 
1 per cent. of disadvantage to the single- 
process concern—a difference too small 
to have any bearing. 

In cotton manufacturing, the general 
division is into mills which spin only, 
mills which weave only and mills which 
both spin and weave. The form adopted 
is a matter of choice. Those in trade 


trom 


W hat Next? 
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page 


are familiar 


with instances of mills with 


large capital that could install 


spinning 
machinery and spin as well as weave, 
but prefer to weave only, the reason 


being that if they spun yarn they would 
to an extent be obliged to adjust the 
character of the cloth woven to fit 
their spinning, while by buying yarns in 
stead of spinning them are in a 
position to buy whatever kind of yarn 
is best adapted to the production of the 


they 


sort of piece goods that may for the 
moment be most fashionable or most 
desirable and so command the readiest 


sale. Such mills normally pay the spin- 
profit on the yarns purchased 


from him, and a tax that might equal 


ner a 


one-third of 1 per cent. on the value 
of their woven cloth could have no in- 
fluence upon either their method of 


manufacturing or their profit. 

Mills which go further—that is, which 
both spin, weave and sell direct to the 
retailer—are in limited number. They 
already eliminate the jobber’s expenses 
and profits, amounting to a considerable 
per cent. The further elimination of the 
jobber’s 1 per cent. sales tax (in it- 
self an item smaller than the jobber’s 
present tax loading which they now es- 
cape) would have no appreciable bear- 
ing. 

Unwarranted Fear of “ Unforeseen Com- 
plications ” 

It: is-a 
comment 
tion to a 


current 
opposi- 


discuss- 


significant feature of 
that those 


sales tax are 


active in 
shy of 


ing it in the form of a 1 per cent. tax 
on the turnover of commodities, and 
either confuse themselves or endeavor 


to confuse others by insisting upon in- 
cluding the contentious propositions 
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which I have referred to as (1) and (2 ), 
grouping them together with the mis- 
leading statement that 


much the same nature.” 


they are “of 
Even so based, 
the objections raised have about nar- 
rowed down to three—political preju- 
dice, cumulative effect and the differ- 
ence between self-contained and single- 
process 


concerns—objections already 
met and answered—with occasional ref- 


erences to “ numerous unforeseen com- 


plications” of which, foreseeing the un- 
foreseen, they seem fearful, and en- 
deavor to “throw a scare” into the 


business world. 

We would like to ask these gentle- 
men if present sales taxes where in 
operation, or past sales taxes which 
they have investigated, are having, or 
have had, such effects as they profess 
to fear, and if there is not every rea- 
son to believe from current experience 
that a 1 per cent. tax on sales of com- 
moditics, falling upon every producer 
and manufacturer and trader alike, will 
have no competitive weight between in- 
dividual factors and will automatically 
adjust itself in commercial use within 
a very limited period. 


Idea Is Neither New Nor Untried 


Che raising of revenue through tax- 
not a new idea or untried 
Mexico has had a 
tax for thirty years, the Philippine 


ing sales is 


experiment. sales 


Islands for a number of years, and 
France and Canada each have one of 
more recent application Why guess 


as to what such a tax will accomplish, 


or why fear imaginary or other evils, 
when we are in a position to turn to 
current experience for information? 

What is the testimony as to the op 
eration of present sales taxes? 

John §S Hord, former Collector 
of Internal Revenue in the Philippines, 
stated at a meeting of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce on January 6: 


“The law is being successfully ad 


ministered in the Philippine Islands and 


is the biggest revenue producing item; 
and adds, “ The 
distributed among 
cording to 
pay. It is 
wage, 


whole tax burden is 
all and to 
his ability and willingness to 
not a tax 
and can be 


ground of social justice. 


each ac- 


against the living 
defended on the 
The tax 
is small and can be shifted and is 
heavily accumulative. It is easily as 
sessed and fully collected at a 
able expense and without harassing the 
And he on to ex 
press the opinion that it would provide 


rate 


not 
reason 


taxpayers.” 


goes 


sufficient revenue to meet the extraor- 
dinary needs of this country and says 
that “with Canada on the North, Mex 


ico on the South, France to the Fast and 
the Philippines to the West, all enjoy- 
ing the benefits of sales tax laws, it 
seems that this could safely 
and profitably follow their example.” 


country 


We have further testimony as to its 
operation in the Philippine Islands from 
Mr. Bourne, a merchant, who writes: 
“We read about the excess profits tax 
in the States, and point with pride to 
the fourteen million 


pesos, or seven 
million dollars, raised by a 1 per cent. 
sales tax in a relatively small indus- 
trial unit without a hitch and without 


The merchant finds no ne- 
to absorb the tax as it is paid 
all his competitors, and no induce- 
to load it by an extra profit be- 
It is a great success, 
both in the revenue produced and also 
effective collection. One never 
hears of any effort at evasion. In a 
sense, it both collects and pays itself 
Of Mexico, that after 


a murmur 
cessity 
by 
ment 


cause it is small. 


in its 


we are told 





Che pilgrim spirit lives 


Copies of our 
booklets on for- 
eign trade devel- 
opment will be 
sent on request. 
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FIRM IN FAITH that beyond the 
horizon are other Lands of Oppor- 
tunity, courageous sons and daughters 
of New England adventure far from 
home to follow their careers. 

They prosper in blistering tropics, 
under flickering Northern Lights, in 
great jostling cities, on the Seven Seas 
and beyond the outposts of civilization. 
They are vigorous, living evidence of 
New England initiative. 

THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK has 
also blazed new trails to broader oppor- 
tunities. Founded as a local bank 85 
years ago, this institution is now the 
centre of an international system of 
financial service. In every state and 
foreign land—in important cities and 
distant ports ——connections have been 
established. Today, there are 1600 of 


these branches and correspondents. 


Wherever your markets for raw ma- 
terial or finished goods may be—or 
how unusual a personal commission 
you may have for us to execute—we 
are organized to protect your interests 
in any land by a quick, accurate service 
of exceptional scope. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Resources far exceed 8200.000.000 
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Collateral 
Benefits 


Because of a growing demand by Banks 
throughout the United States, the follow- 
ing clause has been placed in the Ameri- 
can’s Unlimited Policy of Credit Insur- 
ance: 


“COLLATERAL BENEFITS — This 
Bond is not negotiable but the Company 
will, upon written request of the Indemni- 
fied, provide that any excess loss, that may 
become due and payable under its Condi- 
tions and Stipulations, shall be paid to any 
Bank or Trust Company designated by, 
and for account of the Indemnified.” 


This Unlimited Policy guarantees to pre- 
vent, else pay, bad debt losses beyond the 
normal, in any line of business, whatever 
the aggregate net amount of such losses. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers, the value 
of our Service to American Business is 
evidenced by the fact that our policyhold- 
ers now Carry protection on a total of two 
billion dollars of Sales. Full particulars 
will be sent you upon request, without 
obligating you in any way. 


Payments to Policyholders about $10,000,000.00 


The AMERICAN CREDIT: INDEMNITY CO. 
or NEW YORK E.M. TREAT. presivent 


ISSUES STANDARD UNLIMITED POLICIES 


91 William St., New York City 
511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 


ind all other principal cities 
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thirty years’ trial it continues to work 
sa\ Sfactorily, and under President 
Diiz it made it possible for that coun- 
to liquidate its heavy foreign and 
estic obligations and to achieve the 
sperity which it enjoyed for many 


successful in France and Canada 


the French tax, we read (Lon- 
Economist, October 9, 1920): “M. 
icois-Marsal, the banker Finance 
credited with having dis- 
red a veritable philosopher's stone 
ie new tax on turnover. The yield 
ilready proving unexpectedly satis- 
ry, and there appears to be every 


+ 


ster, 


is 


m that it will produce a much 
grater amount than had been antici- 
pated in the budget estimates.” 


the Canadian sales tax, we read 

w York Herald, October 4, 1920): 

e result of the phenomenal success 

e Government’s new sales and lux- 

taxation is that the much debated 

ness profits tax, curtailed by the last 

et, will probably be altogether 

ndoned Official announcement of 

S a step must, of course, await next 

S n’s budget, but from a semi-off- 

and perfectly reliable source it is 

learned that the Cabinet has practically 

up its mind that the tax (on prof- 
must go.” 


Is Declared Equitable and Simple 


a recent address, Mr. Hugh Sat- 
e, former counsel to the U. S. Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, said of the 


existing excess profits tax: “It is the 
n complicated tax ever devised by 
tl rain of man,” and states that “the 
rnal Revenue Bureau cannot ad- 
ster it, the country cannot pros- 


under it, and the Government 
it derive enough from it:” while 
sales tax he says: “It contemplates 
taxation at a uniform rate not in 
excess of 1 per cent. of all sales by any 
to any one. Such a tax by its very 
nature is prima facta equitable. All 
treated alike:” and _ be- 
‘greater simplicity from the 
standpoint would 


nesses 
s that 


nistrative 


are 
re- 


Opponents Dallying with Former Tax 
Illusions 

evidence of current experience, 

promptings of common and 

necessities of the Government alike 

such a sales tax, and those who 


sense 


heen opposing it from a mixture of 
es, a few of which are trans- 
ntly clear, are retreating farther 


farther into the fascinating fog of 
own febrile fancies and rapidly 
ng all solid ground behind them. 
are suggesting alternatives to ex- 
taxes which will involve 
ted returns, costly collections, diffi- 
lefinitions and continuance of ante- 
debt and uncertainty of inci- 
and a further interference with 
roducing and trading activities of 
people which will lead inevitably to 
same breakdown and dissatisfac- 
which we are now experiencing 
suggestions which, if adopted, 
ord no permanent or definite so- 


com- 


ar¢ 


represent, to quote an editor- 

m the New York Times, the same 

ces of enlightenment to which we 
ndebted for the system of taxation 
reaking down which has become 

the country,” stating that 
irresistible force of public opin- 

nd hard necessity compels them to 
to changes in the structure; they 

to the old framework:” and adds 
they that prices, 


( is to 




















assume men, 
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commodities, trade practices, all the fac- 
tors of the problem, will behave not as 
they have behaved or do behave, but 
precisely as they think they should or 
must behave.” 

Is this not they 
come, through dalliance with the illu- 
sion which I have referred to earlier 
in this article, incapable of furnishing 
the sound guidance which we might ex- 
pect to find in such quarters? 

This Way Lies Equity and Social Justice 

I believe that social equity lies in a 
different direction, and that the nation 
which first adjusts its after-war tax 
load, so that it will fit in with its nor- 
mal activities, instead making its 
normal activities fit tax interference, 
will secure the greatest amount of pros 
perity to its people, regardless of classes, 
and the most advantageous position in 
its foreign commerce. 

The abolishment of income taxes is 
not sought by the proponents of the 
sales tax (3), but instead the application 
of income taxation in a simpler and 
more just form in connection with the 
suggested tax on commodity sales. It 
seems to me that the solution, 
financially, commercially 
lies in such a method. 


because have be- 


ot 


right 


and socially 


Broadly speaking, a man’s consump 
tion in dollars, or “ expenditure,” rep 
resents his own estimate of his “ ability 


to pay.” The average man lives accord 
ing to his income. Under a consumption 
tax, the man of humble circumstances 
pays little as he buys little, while as the 
scale of living the tax burden 
becomes greater as more money is spent 
for things represented by sales, which 
are taxed. There is elemental justice in 
that. 

When we further consider that much 
of the poorer man’s income is not sub- 
ject to a sales tax, that portion which 
he spends for rent or light or doctors’ 
bills or transportation and similar items 
escaping, and only that portion spent 
for commodities bearing it, and when 
we regard his additional freedom from 
the operation of the income tax (which 
begins a little further up the line of 
incomes) we should feel that the burden 


rises 


is very light upon those least able to 
bear it, and that equity and special jus- 
tice is secured. 

The problem is no longer one of sub 
stituting a general sales tax for the ex 
cess profits tax, or indeed a general 
sales tax as an alternative for special 
excise taxes, but rather of the impera 


tive need of the general sales tax 
certain and dependable source of 
enue to fill the gap caused by the actual 
elimination of the excess profits tax and 
of the higher surtaxes f 
the recession in business profits 
bubble has burst 
cannot be filled by special excise taxes, 


aS a 


rev- 


resulting rr 


each of which is being and will be con- 
tested hy businesses objecting to dis 
criminatorv taxes on special articles, 


and our immediate consideration, there- 
a 
ind 


fore, should be not as to the need of 


general sales tax, but 
proper application. 


as to its rate 


Credit Outlook in Textile Industry 
(Continued on page 180) 


ally liquid condition, with particularly 


low stocks 
The 


large iobhe Ts 


goods, knit goods, and general lines of 
the 


plac ing 


textiles. are beginning to feel out 
manufacturer preliminary to 
important orders 

The clothing trade did 
last fall from a monetary 


Thev did do extremelv well. with a few 


not 





The gap in revenue 


of cottons dre ss 


WORLD 


exceptions, in liquidating their stocks 
of piece goods, and in reducing their 
liabilities. 

Analyzing all the facts that are ob 


tainable regarding the cutters and 
wholesalers, it is found that their re 
quirements will exceed the normal cd 
mand on the output of the mills, and 
there should be very active buying 

spot deliveries on many lines of indus 


try during the first half of this year 


Textile Mills’ Status 


The textile mill division uffere 
through cancellation of orders the 
fall of 1920, and a lack of orders 
the spring of 1921. And all through 
this period of nearly eight months they 
have had a large percentag f their 
capital tied up in plants and equipment 
which have been running only on part 
time at the best The conditi 
these mills would have been verv s 
rious had the fall incellations been 


delayed thirty days longer, or if the 
spring season of 1920 and the year 1919 
had not been very profitabl 

But it must be borne in mind that the 


reaction of the last eight months su 
ceeded a period of unusual prosperity 
for the mills as well as for every other 


livision of the trade 


Summary of Situation 


Summarizing the entire textile situa 
tion, the most striking features appear 
to be as follows 

1. There is a very great shortage of 
merchandise available for immediate 


use, excepting 
2. There 
ing contracts for merchandis« 
shipped for future delivery 
3. At the moment, the orders bei 


raw materials 
utstand 


to be 


are no important 
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the wholesalers 


to day 


cutters and 


for immediate ship 





ment are approximately three times 
greater in number and amount than for 
any period since June 1, 1920 

4. Even though the vancial condi 

n of the average concern in every 
branch { the textile indust may show 
no progress d al nerease 1 
worth, the of the indust: s 
so liquid that it is in a position to d 
i very much larger business on a unit 
iSIS tl i n 1919 and early 1920, as the 
ecessary tunds to tinance business will 
not exceed five-eighths of the funds re 
quired last year. 

5. This reduction in funds necessary 
t conduct this industry on normal 
lines will give greater freedom to the 
general reserves of the country and ma 
terially reduce the interest charges u 
the immediate future, at the sar tit 
making available a very large me 

capital or new and ey pandi enter 
prises 

The pressure on the mills to supply 
the demands I the merchandise 
ictually quired this year should be 
suthciently strong keep their plants 
running full time This vear should be 
to them ‘one f reconstruction and one 
of preparation for the indefinite future 


the other 1 


dustries 


when all 


must 


textile mills, as 


this country, fact 


gradual withdrawal of the existing pt 


tection from world competition 

When that stage of development has 
been reached and the necessa;ry prol 
lems solved, this industry will have 
come into its own as it can do in 1 
ther way, and become Oe rt the 
largest factors in the industrial activit 
{ the world 


‘lextile Manufacturers Optimistic on Outlook 


( ( 


ntinued 


reductio1 


think wage 


lines, and until there is a 


the cost of living I do not 
can be reduced much more 

We have that 
cerns of our industry which are efficient 
ly managed, will through this 
pe riod of in good shape, but 
the inefficient 


¢ mnnfidence those con 


come 


deflation 


textile mill is going t 
have a hard time for the next few 
months.— EK. HatcH, general mana 
ger, Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C 

Business Restoration Gradual 
The long anticipated readjustment 
following the orgy of eXtravaganc« 


the part of consumer 


| 
| 
merchandise as well, came with unex 


} 


pectédly drastic and sudden reductions 
in values. It is remarkable that 
mercial failures have not attained fat 
larger proportions than have been re- 
corded It speaks volumes for the 
fundamental soundness and solvency 


the vast ommercial, industrial and 
financial fabric of this country that it 
has so courageously and_ successfully 


adapted itself to these radically changed 


conditions 

The textile indust has suffered pet 
haps more intensely than any other 1 
in our judgment the adjustments ha 
rought values down to a basis reall) 
too low. The international situation 
a barrier preventing the ready market 
ng of the new crop, which, however 
s in lume entirely adequate to thi 
world’s needs as it ndustries are at 
present organized, and we therefore de 
not anticipate materially high prices for 
raw cotton 

We are not familiar with conditions 
in the market for woven fabrics, but we 
do believe that in cotton yarns, such as 


m page 179 


we manufacture, prices which have ri 
centh } 
more faorabl 
thar i the 

n wages has 


advanced are now upon a bas 


to the consumer them 
producers. . Readjustment 


s of 
into etfect in 
o! 
creased productivity of labor has doubt 
] ! It is for 


less been 
tha been reduced 


been put 


many sections and in them in 


some 


experienced tunate 
the cost 


KCWISC, 


living has 
that notwithstanding — the 
hedule the | 


unfavorable to 


result 


the 


lower ultimate 
1S atter all 
wage earner 

policy 


The 


n production ot textile 


consistent curtailment 


fabrics and of 


arns during this period of readjust 


ment has be and wholesome 
Naemal den 


( 
lal 


ae ty | 
pled, and 


en 


Wis¢ 


up 


land must, of 
while 


dec ided activity, 


course 


we are not anticipating 


t red 


a period oO we 


that business will gradually be re 


to a basis more nearly normal under 


which it practicabl 


plants throughout the country 


will be for textile 


erated at the usual capacity 
returns. 
that the 
mT of the « 
public, 


sonable and normal 


It our belief country-wic 
movement in tave 
educated the 
trial operatives as 


tion of the entire 


pen shop has 
ndeed 

well, to the realiza 
fairness of the Amer 
an plan, which guarantees equal oppor 
all, 
uch 


sh a monopoly of the right to con 


and indus 


tunitv to dor Ss not oppose organiza 


mas but condemns all effort to 
establi 
trol 


tions 


and condi 
shall and 
ve employed in the indus- 
tries of this country 

We have abiding faith that the veat 
1921, though probably not to be 
] 


employment relations 


determine who 


} 


and to 
who shall not 


one of 
activity, will 


yUSINEss 


extraordinary 
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We Guarantee 


the Purchases and Sales of Selling Agents 
and give constructive assistance in the develop- 
ment of their business. 


We Discount 


accounts receivable with or without guarantee. 


We Finance 
Mills, Manufacturers and Merchants 


We Advance 


on Merchandise 


HOLZMAN BROS. 


Merchant Bankers 


26 Exchange Place New York 
Established 1884 


An 
Accounting and Engineering Service 


that Includes Every Branch of Textile 
Manufacture and Administration 


Whether your manufacturing problem is dling of income and excess profits, tax 
one of men, materials, machinery or matters. 

method—whether your problem of ad- 
ministration is one of inventory, cost- 
finding, tax returns—or what-not, we can 
help you. 


We are prepared to take over the entire 
responsibility and detail of your tax 
problems. 


Our organization includes tax experts 


| ClUC Write us for detailed information 
who devote all of their time to the han- 


about our various types of service 


Elliott, Davis & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Management Engineers 


673 Boylston St., Boston 2 Rector St., New York 
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nevertheless be marked by gradual im- 
provement.—Puuip S, Tu.ey, president 
an. treasurer, Louisville Cotton Mills 
( Louisville, Ky. 

Steady Improvement Expected 


iS Our Opinion that the deflation in 
division of the industry has been 
pleted, and that from now on there 
\ be a steady improvement, both in 
prices and in demand. We do not look 
for a run-away market. 
he Indiana Cotton Mills has oper- 
atc| continuously and has not accumu- 
latcd any stock. There are very few 
ward orders being placed, and we do 
no! desire to contract for forward de- 
ries on the present price basis. The 
ay-to-day demand shows that both 
wholesale and retail distributors have 
no stocks of brown sheetings, and, judg- 
ng from the number of repeat orders, 
class of goods is moving freely 
into consumption. 

In regard to raw materials, it is our 
pinion that the acreage for the new 
crop will be materially reduced and that 
the price will show slow but steady ad- 


vance. We believe that the advance in 
price of raw materials will lead the ad- 
Ve 


ance in the price of finished goods. 


The labor situation has shown mate- 
rial improvement, and on account of the 
changed situation there is now some 
pleasure in running a manufacturing 
plant. 

The feeling in all lines of business 
with which we come in contact shows 
a distinct improvement, and we firmly 
believe that 1921 will turn out to be a 
prosperous year.—Lre RopMan, presi- 
_ Indiana Cotton Mills, Connelton, 
nd 

Stocks Badly Depleted 

Conditions are very much improved; 

also financial sentiment is better. Jan- 


uary has exceeded expectations in vol- 


on cotton goods have brought out active 
emand, which also reveals badly de- 
pleted stocks. We think it inevitable 
that consumer requirements which have 
been held back for so long will develop 
n larger volume as spring season ad- 
vances, and we look for steady gains 
ward healthier and more normal mar- 
kets. —H. R. Fitzcerarp, president and 
treasurer, Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Danville, Va. 
“The Worst Is Over” 


‘Business conditions will calm down 
atter a few months, as the water finally 
shows a smooth surface, after a rock 
is thrown into it. At first the ripples 
are large, becoming smaller as the circle 
ot wavelets increases in size toward the 


1 


solid shore. 


‘The worst is over in New York. 


Mc ‘ will be cheaper and more plenti- 
tul spring, when I am expecting a 
return of prosperity. The rise and fall 


siness might be compared to a rub- 
ber ball that has been bounced against 
the vround. When first it bounds into 
the air its ascent is higher than on the 
- d. With each successive bound 
the cistance the ball rises is shortened 


nally it rests on a solid and level 


w, our business went up with a 
great bound. The descent, or depres- 
aturally followed. We are now 

again on the second upward 
This bounding and settling will 
ie for some time until business 
reac'-s its proper position on a solid 


the last five years the biggest 
Ts, with the least conservatism 
lity, have made the most money, 
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due to the inflation. It is now time for 
people who are smart to pay their debts 
and accumulate as much cash as pos- 
sible. We are going into a zone of 
economy and efficiency, which will be 
forced upon those who haven't sense 
enough to go into it without 
forced. 


being 


“Business depression is one of the 
things that is absolutely necessary in 
our economic life. If inflation con- 
tinues indefinitely, everybody would go 
‘busted.’ Now, the sooner we get 
back to earth, like the bouncing rubber 
ball, and face retrenchment, the better 
off we will be. 

“There will never be another panic 
like that of 1907. The Reserve bank 
system makes that out of the question, 
and that system makes it impossible for 
a solvent man to fail.”—FuLier J. Cat- 
LAWAY, treasurer, Unity Cotton Mills, 
and Valley Waste Mills, La Grange, Ga., 
ex-president American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. 

“Readjustment Reached Full Measure” 





“Tn our branch of the industry read- 
justment has reached full measure. For 
the present goods are selling below cost 
and buyers are satisfied with prices; de- 
mand will be good for ginghams. I be 
lieve that raw material and labor costs 
will not be any lower. Textile business 
is over 4,000,000,000 pounds short of raw 
material since 1915, and demand for tex 
tiles will be good until this shortage is 
more nearly filled.”—Russe_t B. Lowe, 
president Parkhill Manufacturing Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass.; president National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


Selling Below Cost 


Undoubtedly the full measure of de 
flation has taken place in cotton goods, 
certainly in the line of coarse heavy cot 
ton goods such as we manufacture and 
we are still having to sell them below 
cost of production even since reducing 
wages about 30 per cent. and after re- 
ducing other expenses as much as pos 
sible, but we expect in the near future 
to be able to get pretty close to cost of 
manufacture. These figures are based 
on present prices of cotton which is the 
lowest it has been. I cannot realize that 
any further reduction are at all likely. 


I feel that the market conditions will 
improve some, but do not look for prices 
to justify satisfactory profits for quite 
a while to come. Cotton goods are very 
hard to sell at this time, although there 
is a far better demand. For a long 
while we had hardly any demand at all. 
I think cotton will remain pretty close 
to the present market price. It would 
advance but there is more cotton than is 
needed and the surplus will hold the 
price down. 

Our labor situation is perfectly satis- 
factory. We have an abundance of 
labor and as the cost of living has been 
reduced with us here fully 40 per cent. 
while wages have been reduced only 30 
per cent., leaving wages about 170 per 
cent. higher than pre-war wages with 
the result that operatives are in far bet- 
ter condition than they were before the 
war.—T. L. WAINwRIGHT, president and 
treasurer Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stone- 
wall, Miss. 


No Further Deflation 


It looks to us that no further defla- 
tion could occur in textiles, except per- 
haps on labor. 

Raw materials are below cost 
its have disappeared. 

We should not advise further cuts in 
wages at present, but think that there 
should be a gradual reduction as living 
costs go down. We do not believe in 


Prof- 


pre-war wages.—Fuitip Dana, presi- 
dent, Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, 
Me. 


Perhaps there is no processing house 
which gives service to a greater variety 
of industries using cotton and wool than 
the General Processing Company. Dur- 
ing the past week we have noted a very 
marked improvement in orders received 
each day of the preceding day in all 
lines. 

We believe that every evidence of im- 
provement is noted in the tone of the 
market, and we are extremely pleased 
to pass this encouraging word on to 
you.—WiLL1AM C. Foutps, president, 
General Processing Co., Philadelphia. 

Improvement Gaining 

We do not deem it necessary to go 
into discussion of the present situation 
at great length, nor do we care to take 
too positive a stand as to prophecies 
for the future. Suffice it to say that 
there is a decidedly different feeling in 
the business world during the last few 
weeks, and the movement seems to be 
gaining in strength as it goes along 

We do not feel that we are yet out 
of the woods, or that the post-war re 
adjustment period is completed. We 
think there is still a good deal of diffi- 
cult ground to be covered, but we hope 
that we have seen the worst and _ be- 
lieve that this present rally is a hope- 
ful sign. It is our expectation that we 
shall see gradual improvement. 

In the long run, we believe in the 
prosperity of the United States of Amer 
ica, and believe that those who can so 
manage to weather the present storm 
will eventually come out into the sun- 
shine and enjoy greater prosperity than 
in the past. 

We hope that this return to normal 
times will not be accompanied by any 
exaggerated boom.—CHARLES CHENEY, 
treasurer, Cheney Bros., South Man- 
chester, Conn 

Silk Demand Better 


I believe the full measure of deflation 
has taken place in the thrown silk 
branch of the silk business and I think 
this applies as well to the woven fabric 
branch. Silk was the first in the textile 
field to feel the depression and it, there- 
fore, has contended with dull times 
longer than others. Liquidation of old 
stocks generally has been going on for 
a long period, and I feel that it has been 
pretty well completed. 

A careful survey of present conditions 
leads me to believe that the price of raw 
silk should hold at approximately the 
present market, at least, for the next 
few months. We must bear in mind 
that the price of raw silk in Japan has 
been “pegged” through the operation 
of a powerful Japanese syndicate 
financed by the Government. It is only 
necessary that this control be exercised 
until a normal demand for raw silk 
returns and there would seem to be no 
reason to doubt the ability of the Jap- 
anese Government, through the syndi- 
cate, to maintain this control. 

Relative to demand for silk in our 
home market, I can say from our own 
experience that for the next few months 
I anticipate enough demand to keep our 
plants running full. We are compelled 
to turn away business daily now, and 
the outlook is brightening to some ex- 
tent at least. Generally in our industry 
for the next few months I look for a 
conservative demand for enough mer- 
chandise to keep up-to-date plants fairly 
well occupied at a very close margin, 
and I believe profits must come from 
efficiency applied to the production of a 
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high grade quality of merchandise. 
Grorce M. Dun top, John Dunlop’s Sons, 
New York City. 

Deflation Ended 


With cotton and wool, the principal 
items used in manufacture of knit 
underwear, both below the cost of pro- 
duction and not far from pre-war lev- 
els, and with labor certain to retain a 
great percentage of the gain made dur- 
ing the war period, we feel that under- 
wear prices based on prevailing raw 
material show deflation to a 
greater extent than warranted by the 
present outlook. 


costs 


With the realization of this condition 
in the near future by the buyers and 
stocks below normal, we expect a grad- 
ual improvement in demand that will 
eventually result in active operation of 


mills—L. U. Lynt, president, Knit 
Goods Manufacturers of America, 
Utica, Be eae 

To Reduce Overhead 


Perhaps it would interest you to 
know that after our salesmen have been 
on the road two weeks with the spring 
and summer lines, both cloth and knit, 
also a line of fall ’21 numbers, we are 
encouraged to operate our mills full 
time, having been running on a three 
day-a-week basis since the first of De- 
cember. 

We feel the prophets of despair have 
had their day, and that there is a heavy 
demand piling up. If we are to take 
care of this demand and the orders that 
we are receiving for spring and fall de 
livery, we feel justified in resuming full 
operation. 

Our customers are confident that our 
prices are as low as can be quoted 
throughout the year, and we feel that 
basic markets are as low as they can 
be, as evidenced by the fact that we 
have bought our raw materials for the 
fall of 1921. 

For a few of the following reasons we 
believe business is going to be better 
than anticipated by the average manu- 
facturer. 

Merchants are tired of carrying par 
allel and duplicate lines, and will con- 
fine their purchasing to standard lines 
that cover every requirement. 

Also that sub-standard lines have had 
a chance and did not make good. 

The jobbing underwear mills are 
practically closed down, and the jobber 
has not placed his orders and will have 
to take the kind of merchandise he can 
get when he goes into the market. 


Our prices are rock bottom and con- 
siderably below cost, but the volume we 
expect to get will reduce our overhead 
to a margin of safety—C. F. STIcKLER, 
general manager, Superior Underwear 
Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

Prices Reach Bottom 


We manufacture ladies’ cotton, lisle, 
mercerized, artificial silk and silk hos- 
iery. Our goods are branded and it has 
always been our special care that only 
the very best materials and workman- 
ship would go into our merchandise. 
With this background, we have adver- 
tised our line and have so merchandised 
our product that we have been able to 
keep our plants running almost full 
during the past few months. 

Recently, we have been getting a very 
satisfactory volume of business, but be- 
lieve that this indicates that the trade 
believes we have reached the bottom 
with our prices. It is hard to see how 
cotton or silk can sell any cheaper and 
yarns are being sold very close to the 
cost of production. We know that we 
have done the same thing with our 
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Security 
and 
Service 


HE two essentials of banking are se- 
curity and service. 


During its eighty-nine years, this bank 
has grown to a position of financial strength 
by the practice of banking methods which 
assure to depositors the security of their tunas. 


On this foundation, it has develeped a 
broaa range of service by which it seeks to 
promote the financial and business interests 
ot its customers. 


The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston 


Capita! Surplus and Undivided 
$3,000.000 Frohts ove: $5 000.000 


28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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“We Sell Service 


Not Insurance” 


If you would like to free yourself from the 
responsibility of purchasing insurance and 
keeping track of the many policies after 
they have been purchased, let us explain 


how and why we can serve you 


We investigate your requirements and 
choose those policies that meet them—we 
are not swayed by over-zealous agents. We 
know insurance and how to select it 

Here are a few of our chents: 

Ipswich Mills The Standish Worsted 
Lewis Mfg. Co. a 


Mason Machine Wks. Wamsutta Mills 


‘ Soe are Samuel Slater & Sons 
Slatersville Finishing Corp. 


Co. Harmony Mills 


SMITH INSURANCE SERVICE, INC. 


185 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
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World Wide System 
of Banking Service 


In addition to technical phases of foreign 
banking, the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York offers a broad service to 
those engaged in foreign trade. 

From its own files this bank is prepared 
to furnish reliable information concern- 
ing the character and credit standing of 
large commercial houses of the world. 
Through association with the leading 
banks of other countries we can obtain 
special reports covering subjects impor- 
tant to the safe and orderly conduct of 
international business. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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Getting the Most Profit 


—per dollar invested in vour mill is sim- 
ply a matter of Management. Why not 


QAYNTUONLNUENLUTOVUAUOLLEEDAGDAGUEVONL LANL PADUA ENS ONON EDEN POONA 


-let experts put your mill on a top-notch 
earning basis by systematizing both mill 
and office work, eliminating waste and 


Wh 


introducing labor-saving methods? 


VAULT 


EDWARD R.BURT & COMPANY 


Established 1904 
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Certified Public Accountants. Tax Con- 


sultants, Appraisers, Industrial Engineers 


40 Court St. Boston 9. Mas: 
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Offices in Principal Cities 
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es and our salesmen are offering our 
with the full knowledge 
not be able to sell at the 
prices, we would simply be 
ed to close the plant. This has re- 
ed in our booking orders to such an 
nt that we feel that the next move 
tur prices must be upward unless 


should we 
sent 


terials go lower, which we do not ex- 


In summing up the matter, there- 

we believe that with the reopening 
mulls there will be a tendency up- 
| in most of textile lines—N. F. 
MPSON, JR., treasurer, Burson Knit- 
Co., Burson, Ill. 


Tendency to Profit 


Ve believe the full measure of defla- 
has taken place in our division of 
textile industry, because raw mate- 
s, semi-finished materials and _fin- 
d goods are all selling below cost 
roduction. There is a tendency al- 
ly for all of these items to go back 
profitable basis. 
mand is increasing and, apparently, 
shortly reach the point which will 
ssitate production sufficient to op- 
our plant successfully. 
the immediate present there seems 
plenty of both raw materials and 
The future cannot be predicted 
certainty—Mavurice T. FLEISHER, 
sident, Notaseme Hosiery Co., Phil- 
yhia. 


Orders Very Satisfactory 


can full deflation 
taken place in the silk hosiery which 
lanufacture. 


far as we see, 


are receiving orders in a fairly 
factory way; in fact, one might say 
satisfactory considering the condi- 
So far in the vear 1921, the 
s received each week have been in 
s of the production made, and we 
present (the fourth week in Jan- 
running all our mills full time, 
i full complement of help. 
from 


hear our salesmen that a 


er of manufacturers of silk hosiery 


milar type to ours’ have not been 
ssful in securing a large amount 
siness. If this continues there may 


number of manufacturers of silk 
vho will make very low prices, 
cost perhaps, to obtain business, 
s the case the latter part of 1920 
look for an increase in the cost 
w materials before the end of the 
made no reduction in our wages. 

not plan to make any, provided 
ids can be sold in sufficient quan- 
to keep the mills running, at our 
nt selling prices—G. B. McCat- 
resident, McCallum Hosiery Co., 
impton, Mass. 

“Work and Spend” 


ng the last ten days to two weeks 
d there has been a considerable 
ement in textiles, especially in 
also in other lines. Deflation 
tiles, we feel, has gone to bed- 
is all manufacturers are selling 
irting their plants on orders taken 
v below the cost of production. 
ve need now is more optimism. 
ev is getting easier and it is time 
begin preaching “Work and 
Every dollar that is withheld 
rculation and from buying actual 
s doing just that much to sto» 
els of progress and to keen peo- 
of emplovment. 


1 


It is not neces- 
e wasteful: conservative 
put life blood into business and 
ate confidence throughout the 
in the stability of present prices 
| have a wholesome effect everv- 


buv- 
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This country is fundamentally sound 
in every respect. We own about one 
third of the gold of the world; we ar¢ 
the greatest creditor nation in the world 
and our moral and financial responsibil 
ity is necessarily great. 

We produce 60 per cent. of the cotton 
of the world; 75 per cent. of the corn; 
27 per cent. of the cattle; 40 per cent. 
of the hogs; 25 per cent. of the dairy 
products; 40 per cent. of the iron and 
steel; 52 per cent. of the coal; 60 per 
cent. of the copper; 66 per cent. of the 
wool; 85 per cent. of the automobiles. 

Our domestic commerce has increased 
in this country since 1900, 500 per cent 
Our foreign commerce has _ increased 
about 362 per cent., and yet we are still 
trying to maintain a ratio of gold re 
serve in this country of 40 per cent., 
whereas England is ably supporting and 
financing her export trade with a gold 
ratio of only 77/10 per cent. 

I think our Federal Reserve banking 
system has aided greatly during this de 
flation period, but I feel the pessimistic 
influence which they scattered and the 
quick deflation which they have tried to 
bring about by the contraction of credit 
have been very hurtful, and I have neve 
seen the cause for tight money in this 
country with the amount of gold that 
we have, when the Comptroller of Cur 
rency tells us, if necessary, the Federal 
Reserve Board could make use of seven 
hundred and fifty million dollars of un 
used credit and by a slight waive in 
their reserve rate, they could extend a 
credit of two billion, five hundred mil 
lion dollars, or twenty-five times mori 
than the banks have ever needed 

I think the experience we have passed 
through should cause an investigation 
and that we should gain helpful experi 
ence in further matters of finance 

By all means, our excess profit tax 
should be reduced. This thing 
that is investments and _ is 
tving up capital and preventing the free 
movement of 
transactions. 


iS one 
hindering 
commercial and busines 

The South, while somewhat depressed 
on account of the low cotton, 
as compared with war prices, must take 
its medicine and profit by the 
Thev should not become de- 
pressed, but realize that there is a great 
deal of money in the South besides the 
cotton crop, which represents only one 


price of 


experi 
ence. 


third of its products. We are rich in 
coal, iron, oil, sulphur, zinc, hydro 
electric power, and have more resourc« 
than any other part of the United 
States. 

Let us lift up our heads and go for 
ward. feeling assured that the future 
has in store for us much good. I feel 
that business will gradually react and 
on account of the great curtailment of 


the mills, which has been forced durin? 
the past six months, full production will 
gradually be resumed before a 
while and the demand will be 
to a normal basis. 


great 


restore d 


The countrv is short on homes 
and a great deal of building is needed, 
and labor must realize that they are 
holding this back and standing in their 
own light. The price of raw lumber has 
come down. The price on finished lum 
ber has not been reduced as much as it 
should. Skilled labor which makes up 
a great part of the building cost has not 
vet been reduced to a sufficiently low 
level. What the builders and the work 
ers should do is to get together, appre 


very 


ciate conditions and realize thev also 
must come down to meet the present 
conditions to enable this work to go 


forward. The delay in their doing this 


is simply working to the injury of all 

\vhat we need in this country now is 
united interest and efforts to understand 
conditions with all helping the wheels « 
progress. 


Let us go torward Tr. H 


president, Knoxville 
Knoxville, Ky 


JOHNSTON, 
Mills Co., 
\dvisory 


Knitting 
membe1 


Board, National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers 
Sentiment More Hopeful 

Readjusted industry in textile lines 


IS improving daily, the this 
being that textile manufacturers to-day 
have put their actual 
rock bottom. I am not looking for a 
boom, but I am looking for steady con 
tinuous healthy 


reason tor 


merchandise on 


growth in the hosiery 


and underwear lines. We believe that 
there is very httle distress merchan 
dise to-day in the hands of manuiac 
turers. Good manufacturers are get 


ting business dailyy and mills are run 


ning fairly well. Although business is 
xtremely irregular, and will doubt 
lessly comtinue so for a short time, how 


ever, the sooner the 


manutacturers ad 
just themselves the sooner we 
On the 


already being 


will have 
a better recovery. vhole, bet 
terment is 
and has 1 uch 
more hopeful, and I personally believe 


that better times will be reached in the 


experienced, 


sentiment become very n 


very near future.—S. D. BAUSHER, presi 
dent, National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, Read 
ing, Pa. 


Anticipates Duplicate Trade 
It appears to us that underwear values 
have been deflated and that underwear ts 


selling on as low a basis to-day as we 
shall see it sell for at least the next six 
or eight months. Present day under 
wear prices are based on the lowest 
point that the varn market has reached, 
and after cuts of from 20 per cent. to 
30 per cent. have been made in labor 
cost 

We do not see much chance of varns 
going very tar below to-day’s prices as 
both the otton market and the yarn 
market have held at about present levels 
for some time, in spite of the absence of 


buvers 


Present spring orders for underweat 
which 
sell 


hand-to-mouth 


are very conservative in quantity 
means that the retailer to whom we 
direct 1s buying on a 


basis So. wi heavier 


anticipate a 
luplicate business than advance 1siness 
so far as spring trade is concerned. W< 
do not anticipate any rapid rise in yarn 
underwear prices for the 


four months. So long as 


prices or in 


next three or 


the buying 1s as conservative as it gives 
promise of being, conditions will not 
change to cause a rapid increase ‘in 
prices, but we hope there will be in 


f tt 


gradual strengthening of 1 


which 


stead a 
market will he alway 
by the mills increasing their production 


tempered 


and by idle spindles being put into opera 


tion. It scems to us that nothing could 


he more undesirabl then a hoom or 


radical bull movement in commodity 


prices If we can increase profits Ir 
lowering costs we w'll he going farthest 
to bringine about stable business condi 
tions G. C. Goon, vice-president Globe 


Knitting Works, Grand Rap‘ds. Mich 


OUTLOOK IN CANADA 
Should Be Reviva!l of Business 


There never was a time 
more difficult to forecast thi 
cording to 


when it was 
future. Ac- 
experience in the past 
there ought soon to be a revival in gen- 
eral 


our 


business, and particularly in tex 
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les The absolute knowledge that, 
taking the world as a whole, there is a 
tremendous shortage in cotton goods 
and that the situation is being aggra 


vated daily by the fact that spinners all 
over the world are restricting 
tion tremendously, leads us_ to 
that business 
spring.—A. O. 
Canadian 
Canada. 


produc 
believe 
will improve _ before 
DAWSON, vice-president, 


Cottons, Limited, Montreal, 


Crders to Be Smaller 


\Ve are unable to make a statement a 
to what business will be for the coming 
veal We teel, however, that orders 
will be very much smaller than they 
have been during the last few vears 


This means our production will be ri 
duced considerably —JAMES Moopir, | 
R Moodie & Sons, Hamilton, On 
manufacturers of ladies’ and 
underwear. 


children’ 


Men’s Neckwear Industry 


Prices of some materials, such as 
silks, show a definite tendency toward 
a decline. Perhaps this is more mark« 
silks than in 


terials. We are not of the 


in the case ot cotton ma 


opinion tha 
the process of deflation is yet complete, 


although there will unquestionably 

increased prices over to-day’s quota 
tions, which prices have been mad 
through quantities of distress material 


having been thrown on the market re 


gardless of cost The process of re 


adjustment has been painful and most 


acute, but perhaps normal condition 
will obtain the sooner because of its 
severity Following this thought we 
are strongly of the belief that in 1921 


in most departments of the textile trad 
by comparison with 1920 
sening in volume 


noted We ar 


a definite le 
and prices will 
hopeful, however, that 


by the opening of the autumn season 
business will have become more normal 
steadier and transactions will revert to 


REID 
Reid Company, Limited, Toronto 


a surer and sounder basis ec 


A. T 
Quick Return to Normal 


It is difficult to predict the future, 
should the publi 
to the 
sumed we 


confidence 
that normal buying its re 


regain its 
extent 


believe the results will be 


entirely satisfactory from point 


every | 


There is a better 
the present 


of view 
labor at 


supply of 
time and the efh 
undoubtedly higher. We ar 
full staff, but unless the 
demand for goods increases quickly it 
will undoubtedly be 
reduce the 


ciency 1s 


employing our 


necessary tor us to 
number of employes.—H. G 
Mills, 


SMITH, general manager, Mercurs 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Anticipates Revival of Business 


\e there has been little doing in th 
past three months we believe that in the 
course of the next sixty days a great 
and 


the wheels of in 


will be needed 
Start 
dustry again moving, and with the con 
umer renewing his purchases the r 


deal of m¢ rchandise¢ 
this will tend to 


tailer will have more confidence, and 
will continue making his usual put 
chases. There will be a scarcity of some 


lines and naturally this will mean highet 
prices—C, F. Feit, Hamilton-Carhartt 
Mills, Limited, Toronto 


Cotton 
Knitters Complete Deflation 


It would seem to the writer that the 
bottom has been reached in cotton and 
and it is likely that as 
business opens up toward the end of 
January prices of these commodities are 
likely to advance. We are of the opin- 
ion that during the next six months raw 
materials more likely to 


wool, soon as 


are advance 
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and that 
be¢ n cot 


ihe pri 
ple ted as 


oncerned 


facturers ar 


The Monarch 


Dunnville, Ont 


Knitting 
td 


Outlook in Linen Industry 
192] 
filled orders, and as 
curtailing their 


markets, 


the outlook for we have a 


amount l 
lants lly 


gener: are 


in foreign believe 


result 


we 
business 

stocks Phe 
both flax and 
think that cot 
for the pres 
Dominion Linens, 


increas d 


we 
struck the bottom 

M BERRY, 
ed, Guelph, Ont 
Good Prospects for Cloth and Yarn 
The year 1921 should be 
ir the cloth and yarn 

It is excepti mally 
ther the 
lete, but it 
the trade 


the lowest 


a splend d 
trade as a 
difficult to 
deflation is 
seems to be the 
that pr 


whe rocess of 
general 
V among 


rea hed 
{ddit ul opimion 


ices have 
Che feel 


level 


es nota 
vernment sh 
that the industry 
eel that this i 


} } 


tained 


ye O 
as the Fordney 
ing the in 


overnment 


the 


Wage Situation Uncertain 


present 


ilt to present the case 


rily when conditions are in 


ic] bnormal 
nad al rms : as at pre 
ves 


or 


which 
convine 


upon 
mak« 

impossible t 
heures 
full of 


this 


com 


time any 


comparative ¢ ,00ks 


figures showing rates of wages in 


} 


and have peen 


niled 
I 


iced 


roreign countries 


They 


records 


records, 


hap 


t 


normal 
wages paid in 


valuable 
what 


are as 


of actually 


conditions 


that is, 


pened when 


We 


itton 


were 
have memoranda of 
arious kinds of 
textile work, in England, Ireland, Scot 
land, Italy, Germany Japan, that 
we will gladly file if the committee wish 
We do not consider them of 


mills and on \ 


and 


much value, 


as wages changing from month to 
month 


Payne-Aldrich Rates Advisable 


If the conditions here 
were normal, either as t 


are 


and abroad 


‘ line 
values, wages, 


transportation, exchange, 


insurance, 
etc., we could quite readily submit classi 


fications and rates for your considera- 
tion. Having in mind the unsettled con- 
dition in foreign exchange, and the dif 
for the 
foreign markets, it has 
that American values be 
for tariff rates in the new Fordney Bill 
If this is done and the classifications of 
the 1909 bill in Schedule I be used, I be 
lieve that in most cases the same specific 
used in that bill 
will afford sufficient protection, and it is 
ite possible that some reductions can 
made 


ferent prices same articles in 
been sugge sted 


used as a basis 


and ad valorem rates 


the ot our com- 
in doubt about the wisdom 
of this change, fearing that it would be 
difficult to fix the value of imports at 


of members 


are 


Some 


mittee 


om page 
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ing that spring will see the arrival of 
business is probably correct.—W. TINk, 
Canadian Woolens, Limited, Peterboro, 


Deflation Almost Completed 


We are firmly of the opinion that th« 
supply of merchandise has not caught 
to the demand, but the difficulty of 
financing has made it almost impossible 
to trade with many of the European 
countries. If a satisfactory financial 
policy could be formulated whereby bus 
could again 


be 
countries 


up 


transacted with 
Jelgium, 


mess 


such Russia, 


as 
France, Roumania, Greece, etc., we be- 
lieve the demand for goods would sur 
prise the most optimistic business man. 
We are of the opinion that price defla 
tion has been almost completed, and 
we looking forward with confidence 
that shortly business will likely 
be done on a lower price basis.—H 
QuarMby, The Guelph Carpet and Wor- 


sted Mills, 


Ontario 


are 


a large 


Spinning Limited, Guelph, 


Wui Ve und in the reguiar sect 


Manufacturers 
178) 


the mem 
think that the 
bill should be 


increased values 


entry. Some of 
committe 
in the new 
the 

personally dissent 

ng that the fluct 

be taken 
Personally, | 
to establish 
of the 
oods imported from 
uld be billed at 


instance, 


care oO 
am in fz policy 
American 
fact that 
different 
different 
mp 
at pr 
from England, 


it 


values, partly in view 
similar 
countries Wwo 

For 
Japan would be 
ices much below the prices of goods 
and it that 
to obtain the Ameri 
to obtain a 
foreign value in markets 3,000 miles 


and 


values 


goods 


1 valued 


rted from 
seems to me 
is quite as easy 
an value of imports as it 1s 
he 

favorable to 


and more fait 


the import rs 


AaAWaY, 


Higher Rates on Fine Goods 
the 
ve favorable 


which we hope will 
industry, we 
strongly recommend the definitions and 


new bill, 
to our home 


In 
1 


clauses worked out in the tariff bill of 
1909. In that bill, the classifications and 
rates placed the higher rates on_ the 
finer, high grade goods, and the lower 
rates on the coarser goods. This is a 
very important point, in view of the 
that it encourages the manufac- 
ture of the finer, high grade goods and 
makes a broader field for the coarser 
erades where the high rates. are not 
needed 

I particularly call your attention to 
the definition of “cloth” as given in the 
bill of 1909. This clause, No. 320, was 
drawn with great care and after much 
study, having in mind the scores of de 
and rulings that had 
dered in connection with the details re- 
ferred to. 

Foreign Debts to Be Paid 

We are fully aware of the enormous 
debts due our country from abroad, 
both the national indebtedness and _ the 
commercial indebtedness, and we are 
quite familiar with the arguments put 
forth that these debts must be paid with 
the manufactures of the debtors. This 
seems to us to be a short-sighted and 
dangerous policy 

We do not believe that it is wise to 
stop our own machinery and throw our 
labor out of employment and turn our 
markets over to the foreigners, even in 


tact 


cisions been ren- 


WORLD 


view of their large indebtedness. There 
never has been in the history of the 
country a time when it was so essential 
that the labor of the country should be 
employed. 


Our own Government is sorely in need 
of revenue, and this income can only 
obtained if American business is 
prosperous. We ask at the hands of 
Congress such legislation as will pros- 
per America first. We want you to 
revive and encourage the American 
manufacture of cotton goods; give full 
employment to the operatives in our cot- 
ton mills, and make possible here in our 
own country the spinning and weaving 
of the larger part of the cotton grown 
on our own soil. This is an American 
business and it asks for the protection 
of American laws. 


be 


Imports Under Tariffs Compared 


And now, Mr. Chairman, in conclu- 
sion, allow me to call your attention to 
he results as to imports of cotton cloth 
under the Tariff Bill of 1909 and the 
laiiff Bill of 1913: 

For nine months ending September, 
1912, 33,479,580 yards of goods were 
mported., 

For the corresponding nine months in 


) 
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1913, 30,571,811 yards of goods were 
ported. 

For the corresponding nine months 
1914, 49,218,530 yards of goods were 
ported. 

For the corresponding nine month 
1918, 25,945,399 yards of goods were 
ported. 

For the corresponding nine months 
1919, 22,266,579 yards of goods were 
ported. 

For the corresponding nine month 
1920, 122,548,087 yards of goods yw 
imported. 

These figures show that a consi 
able number of yards were impo: 
under the 1909 Tariff Bill, quite en 
to show that the bill did not prol 
importations; and the amount impo: 
for the nine months of 1920 shows 
notwithstanding the demoralized 
distressful conditions existing abr 
a large amount of cotton goods was 
ported, and shows clearly the dan: 
that exist under the present bill. 

We request further, Mr. Chair1 
that our committee may file briefs 
information from time to time as 
ditions may require, or as your com: 


tee may request 


New Building for Nyanza Mills 


Slow-Burning Construction with Brick 


Walls Cast 


and 


NEW building just completed for 

the Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. 
l., is adjacent to their old plant, with 
sufficient space between the old buildings 
and the new mill to accommodate a 
central machine shop and conditioning 
room at some time in the future. The 
new mill is 303 feet long, 155 feet wide, 
three stories high and a basement. It is 
of slow-burning construction with brick 
steel beams and girders, and cast 
iron columns. The feet 
high, which will allow for a good cir- 
culation of air and distribution of light. 


walls, 
stories are 18 


The third story, which will be used for 


spinning, is properly ventilated and 
lighted by means of a monitor two bays 
wide extending the entire length of the 
building. 

Toilet towers and locker rooms equip- 
ped with the most modern fittings and 
fixtures are within all 
employes. The exterior of the building 


presents an appearance that is quite dif- 


easy access to 


ferent from most buildings of the slow- 
first 
one of lightness of piers and brightness 


burning type. The impression is 


Iron Columns 

of interior, which must of 
follow the use of such large wind 
The usual overhanging cornice has | 
supplanted by a parapet wall of eg 
and the usual 
trimming by cut granite. 
been added to the appearance 
building by the introduction of inexp¢ 
sive corbels and belt courses. The « 
trances to the building are of good pr 

At the north end of the building th 
is a temporary wall which can be taken 
down to allow for future extension to 
more than double the size when 
portion and detail. 
necessary. 

Connection to the old building has 
been provided by means of the bridge 
at the second-story level and a tunnel 
at the basement level. The bridge is 
used for routing material, while the 
tunnel provides space for piping and 
conduits. The contractors are the East- 
ern Construction Co., of Woonsocket, 
R. I. Plans were prepared by the Bos- 
ton office of Lockwood, Greene & ‘ 
engineers and architects, who also de- 


neces 


concre 
Much has 


of th 


proportions, 


signed the original mill. 


Addition to Nyanza Mills. Temporary End Provides for Extension 
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Fuel Saving 
[ HE application of 
methods to all of the 
turing phases of the bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing industry is 

lly supplanting the older rule of 
mb methods. Of late the power 
lem has been closely scrutinized by 
same standards. As more com 
processes and new operations are 
loped to meet the demands of the 

le, the power consumption, made up 
mechanical drive and process steam, 


scientific 
manutac- 


rapidly increased. 

Fuel, and particularly coal, has been 
material back-bone of all industry. 

pecially is this true in that branch ot 
istry devoted to the converting ot 


h. 
\ review of the progress made in 
er engineering during the last five 
ides shows that incentives for im 
ement have been increased economy 
larger capacity. The first is an 
way of saying fuel-saving. 
nsequently, it is natural that power 
es looking toward economy in the 
ition of coal and toward increased 
should be in the forefront it 
finishing industry at this tim 
United States Finishing Com 
with general offices at 320 Broad 
New York City, and engaged i1 


eaching, mercerizing, dyeing, print 
d finishing f cotton goods, oper 
e plants 

The Norwich (Conn.) Branch 


established in 1840 as the Chel 
sea Mills and later becoming 
th Norwich Bleaching, Dvye 
ng and Printing 
[The Pawtucket (R. I.) Braiich, 
established in 1836 as the Dut 


nell Manufacturing Company 


Company 


The Sterling (Conn.) Branch, 
established in 1880 as the Ster 
ling Dyeing and Finishing Com 
pany. e 

The Queen Dyeing Company at 
Providence, Rhode Island, es 
tablished in 1890 as the Queen 
Dveing Company 


he Silver 


Spring (Providence, 
R. I.) Branch, originally estab- 
lished by Lyman B. Frieze and 
Henry Lippitt 
Rhode 
Island), passed into the control 

the United States Finishing 


Company in 1904. 


tter plant specializes at present 
ed sleeve linings, printed tick- 


Iphur and indigo dyeing, multi- 


corporated by 


(later a Governor of 


nted sateen linings, chased fin- 
th mercerized and regular, and 


aching and finishing of white 
heetings This branch with its 
re¢ uldings covering eleven 


property, has during the past 
1 five million 


1 1 
} 


rs finished seventy 


tton cloth annually. 


17 and 1918, the Silver Spring 
was called upon to furnish olive 
ulphur dyed cotton cloth for 
1s, shelter tents and gas masks, 
neral dyed khaki cloth for ord- 
lipment of tents and gun covers, 


4! 4 Engineer, Day & Zimmer- 


Philadelphia, 





in Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


Results Accomplished at Silver Spring 
Branch of United States Finishing Company 
By 





In the early days of New England textile manufacturing, the supremacy of 
this section of the country was due in part to cheap power, brought about by 
the development of the resources at hand in the shape of hydraulic power. 
As this source was soon absorbed, of necessity it had to be supplemented by 
steam power. Today New England finds the situation reversed over the con- 
ditions of the past. As a territory it is handicapped in the use of steam 
power, and fuel costs have jumped by leaps and bounds to a point that is 
imposing a serious burden on all New England manufacturing industries. 
This has been brought about largely by conditions prevailing in railroad and 
water transportation. Fuel cost is a subject that is of vital interest to the 
New England manufacturer. 

In this article Mr. Loeb has gone into the technical features of an electrifica- 
tion and modernized power system which today is an accomplished fact. The 
resulting economy secured during the first six months of operation shows fuel 
savings that are highly satisfactory and in excess of estimated savings. Viewed 
broadly, apart from the resulting conservation of natural resources, there is 
an argument for such application of modern engineering methods to indus- 
trial power problems. The argument is that it pays. 

HENRY B. THOMPSON, President, 


The United States Finishing Company. 


New York, October, 1920. 
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er generation and distribution was machinist, George Corlis wh vi 
natural result of changes and de Wat Stephens made the thre 
ments in the textile industry an n ites t s to steam eng 
power engineering neering previ to the invention 

Thus by 1918, when the engineering steam turbir How well and h 
improvements dealt with herein were staunchly these fine engines were buil 
first contemplated, the power system is ¢ ent n alte ‘ f 
ncluded condensing and non-condens vears of hard ser they 

ng Corliss engines geared to finishing actica S I echanica 
machinery and belted to line shafting, tion as whe | ed the le 
generators producing 110-volt direct Cylinders had n rebored 

urrent and three-phase 25-cycle 220- t me nd the normal maint 
volt alternating current, and in add and repair work mad but for many 
tion about forty small one, tv and years these slov peed er es h 









oainee, 


sisted th advance ot their smalhier 


Fuel Saving Study 


t; 


pt 


eption of the work to 


ed, a detail power survey was 








dertaken, in which every pha was 

; ed 1 the viewpoint « 
Sa\ 1 increased power 

¢ s to the electr ition of all 
lrives, t Silver Spring | h had 
started o1 pow: at 
progra in wi Ani 
hired boil ntaining Six 
and the ot ‘return tubular 
boilers, into a single boiler plant in 
wh were installed four 750 HP. wa 
ter tube boilers with underfeed stok 
ers, together with the necessary coal 
and ash handling machinery and auy 
liaries his arrangement made avail 

1 aes 


able a portion of the larger boil 
house, 38 feet wide by 67 feet long, a1 
in this space it was possible to install 
all the central power plant machinery 
\ study showed that the amount of 
W pressure steam for processing put 
ses and steam heating was normally 


ess of that used for generatio 


f power, hence all power could be gen 
erated as a by-product by passing stear 
it pressure through non-conden 
t turbine [hese turbines were t 
( I ed at what r back | I 

Ss nece r the usual drying and 
proce es, a de ency bei 

d e steam t th suitable re 
lucin lve 

Such arrangement would result it 


arked economy in power and _ lal 

sts and in great dependability, sinc 
ur main engine rooms could be con 

solidated into one, with one engineet 


n attendance on each shift; in the re 


amation of all steam previously used 
by two large condensing engines, fo1 
erly unavailable or proce pt 
ses n tl substitution of oil free ex 
1ust steam for engine exhaust cor 
taining large amounts of cylinder cor 
lensation, and in the reduction of re 
pair and maintenance costs on steam en 


Power Application 


he application of power at Silver 


Fig. 1—Birdseye View of the Silver Spring Branch of United States Finishing Company, Providence, R. I. 
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main subdivis- 
h power 
groups of 
ndividual 
at constant 
plied to 
short 


required to 

machines or 

machinery 

This ap- 

bleaching, washing, 

tentering, damping, jig 
pasting, ventilation, 
olor mixing and pumping. 

2. Such power as was required to 
drive process machinery with 
moderate speed variation not 
n excess of 2 to 1 to accom- 
modate variation in fabric and 

This included man- 

cans, wide and nar- 

starch man- 
khaki and 
machines, indigo 
and continuous 


irive 
process 


; 
1 
speed. 


dyeing, 


process. 
and 
sheet 


gles 
row ranges, 
mercerizers, 
sulphur 
dye 


gles, 

dye 

machines 
teamer. 

3. Such power as was required to 
drive individual ma- 
chinery"where the demands for 
variation in speed were in ex- 
cess of 2 to 1, in cases 
being as much as 10 to 1. This 
class includes fifteen multicol- 
or printing machines, six 90- 

tenters and three aging 


process 


some 


toot 

boxes. 
The primary elements to be consid- 
ered in the design, which has now been 
carried out, were therefore: 

1. Heat balance between process 
steam and power steam so that 
no waste should occur in 
haust to atmosphere or in en 

ine condensation. 
Exhaust such 
as to be suitable for processing 


ex 


steam at pressure 


and in such quantities as to be 

sufficient at all 
Protective and 

to safeguard 


times. 

control features 

every machine 

from electrical 
failure or careless operatives. 

4. Proper choice of motor sizes and 
types to contorm to necessary 
speed variation without run- 
ning into multiplicity of types 
or sizes. 


against damage 


There were numerous secondary con- 
siderations such as: uniformity in elec- 
trical characteristics with the local pow- 
er company; economy and flexibility in 
illumination and in lighting feeders; 
overtime operation of auxiliary depart- 
ments such as wood-working and ma- 
repair pipe shops without 


and 
operation of the entire power system; 


chine 


automatic means of maintaining high 
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feed water temperature at all times; 
close adherence to requirements of the 
Underwriters, and planning of the work 
to permit changeover to be made with- 
out interference to normal plant out- 
put. 

Power Plant Building 

The turbine room adjoining the boil- 
er house is a brick structure with re- 
inforced concrete floors and columns, 
steel crane columns and runway, and 
steel roof trusses on which is laid 4- 
ply slag roof over tongued and grooved 
sheathing, and fireproofed by wire lath 
and plaster. 

The existing brick walls were torn 
down to grade elevation and the roof 
raised to give 22 feet under roof trusses 
for crane clearance and ventilation. The 


(Fuel economy in 
efficient prime movers, as in 
ample, the problem is 
require up to 75 per cent. of all 
the ideas of changing managements 
the difficulties These things, and 
cated the earlier adaptation to textile 
that have taken place in the 
difficulties in the way of any 
energetic industry, and in the present 
not prevented extensive progress. 

The branch of textile manufacturing 
ing and finishing has its full 
nection with the application of 
older plants of this 
and transmission have 
year there has been 
duction, a complete electrification 
Branch of the United States 
portant developments of the 
a result of the minded 
ing information to become public 
story of the work at this plant. 
production in departments, a 
and provision for better 

\ amounting to several 
will serve as a guide for 
ent, whether engaged in 

i modernization 
ng Company ina 
er m 


many 
central 
complicated by 


the 
gradual 

been im 
completed at 


class 


and 
Finishing 
kind that 


broad spirit 


we 


some 


large 
materiais 
zr in fuel, 


anufacturers 


basement, with 10 feet clearance, pro- 
vides space for feed and service pumps, 
air washer, and principal piping. 

The photographs of the turbine room 
exterior and interior show a pleasing 


layout in spite of space limitations. 


Power House Equipment 


houses the main 
of two. turbo- 
generators, switchboard and direct cur- 
rent motor-generator as well as the aux- 
iliary equipment of exciters, feed water 
heater, service and booster pumps, feed 
pumps, air washer. The lighting trans- 
formers are mounted on the building 
wall outside. 


The turbine 
machinery 


room 


consisting 


Main Turbo-Generators 


The selection of size of main power 


manufacturing 
stations. In 
the 
the fuel consumed. 
during a 
others that 
plants of 
art of power production and 
improvements rarely 
instance 


represented by 
share of special 
most 
changes 
progress 
Providence, R. L., 
modernization of 
Company, 
has ever 
of this concern 
aré 
Among 


checking 
thousands 
other 
cotton, 
pays, 
foreword 


WORLD 


units was made after a study of exist- 
ing electrical loads, and with due con- 
sideration to power requirements of 
drives to be electrified. The next larger 
commercial size of unit was selected, 
and the choice fell on 1250 K. W. 3- 
phase 60-cycle 600-volt turbo-genera- 
tors in duplicate. One unit forms a 
complete spare, and the working ma- 
chine will permit of additional loading 
due to some plant growth before the 
second machine is required to swing 
over peak period. On account of the 
large amount of inductive load, the 
generators are designed for 75 per cent. 
power factor, although provision has 
been made for power factor correction. 


The steam end of the turbo-genera- 
tors is small and rugged, and full power 


industries is 
the 
demands 


not a simple question of 
textile industry, for ex- 
of processes which may 
Layouts of plants, reflecting 
long period of years, also add to 
might be mentioned, have compli- 
many extraordinary developmen’s 
transmission But the 
insurmountable to an 
have merely delayed and 


heat 


prove 
they 


bleaching, 
problems to be 
modern practices, 
in the methods 
many years. 

without 
the 
which is 
taken 


dyeing, print- 
worked out in con- 
yet in many of the 
of power generation 
And during the past 
interference to pro- 
large Silver Spring 
one of the most im- 
place in the industry. As 
in allowing important engineer- 
enabled to give the following detailed 
the results accomplished are increased 
saving in floor space, reduction in labor 
up and control, and a 30 per cent. 
of tons The publication of this 
extile plants in modernizing their 
wool, silk or allied lines. Also the 
President Thompson of the 
is printed herewith, should 


for 


made by 
which 
EDITOR.) 


can be developed with 15 pounds back 
and with some reduction in 


pressure from normal of 175 


pressure 
boiler 
pounds. 

The generators have high inherent 
reactance, and can sustain momentary 
short circuit current without injury. 

Excitation 

Two exciters, one steam and one mo- 
tor driven, supply current to the fields 
of the main units. Normal operation 
is to start the steam driven exciter and 
then one of the turbo-generators. After 
full voltage is built up on the A. C. bus 
bars, the motor exciter is started and 
furnishes exciting current, permitting 
the steam exciter to be shut down. 

\ generator air cooler and purifier is 


installed in the basement to deliver 
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washed air to the generators for cool- 
ing the windings. Dampers control the 
inlet for air either from outside or fron 
the basement, so that the intake ai 
may be properly tempered in extrem: 
weather. The function of this unit 
to insure a supply of cool, clean air t 
the generator at all times, and to en 
able the unit to carry full load durin; 
periods of high temperature when nor 
mal atmospheric conditions might n 
permit proper cooling. 
Steam Piping 

Steam supply to turbines and aux 
laries comes from existing steam lin 
at 175 pounds pressure. After invest 
gation it was determined that an ex 
haust pressure of 12 pounds would | 
ample for such processes as requir« 
low pressure steam, and the exhaus 
main was designed for this conditio: 
The turbine exhaust enters a twenty 
inch main, carried through a tunnel t 
the manufacturing buildings, at whic! 
point additional high pressure steam 
automatically bled into the low pressu: 
line. For this purpose balanced valv« 
operated by damper regulators are us« 
in preference to reducing valves, on a: 
count of greater uniformity in pressu 
at very low rates of flow and because « 
ease in varying the low pressure. | 
case steam is required outside of wor! 
ing hours for building heating, the ex 
haust pressure is reduced to say tw 
pounds by the mere removal of weigh: 
from the damper regulator. 

Such few processes as require d 
steam above 12 pounds pressure are su 
plied by a 6-inch line from boilers, t! 
pressure being regulated at 100 poun 

Feed Water Heater 


Feed water is pumped to boilers 
two centrifugal boiler feed pumps ta 
ing their suction from an open ty 
metering feed water heater. The n 
mal sources of exhaust steam for tl 
heater are the steam driven power pla: 
auxiliaries, pumps, exciter and blower 
but provision has been made in the d 
sign to amplify this or divert excess 
may be required. 

Any deficiency in exhaust steam bx 
low that necessary to produce feed w 
ter temperature of 190 degrees is aut 
matically supplied through a therm 
static valve. The valve is operated 
a temperature elemegt located in t! 
heater and permits exhaust steam fri 
the 20-inch main to go to the heater wu 
til the desired feed temperature is a 


tained At such times as the auxiliar 


Fig. 2.—Type of Prime Mover Displaced; 28 and 28 x 60 Corliss Condensing 
Engine Geared to Old 25-Cycle Generators 


Fig. 3.—Old Switchboard for Control of 25-Cycle Generators and Circuits 


Note Types of Switches, Fuses and Instruments 
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exhaust is im excess of heater require- 
ments, ‘he excess steam may be diverted 
to the mill exhaust line. This is ac- 


complisied by manually operated valves. 


re 


seu” + 4 Beals 
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The problem of switchboard design 
and construction was one of the most 


intricate 


Inside Brick Walls 


se) 

















ILBo K w Turbo uancroter 


encountered in 
Spring electrification. 
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* New Basement 


the 


Presere Basement Levi, 


Note Building Raised Above Original Roof Line to Permit of Basement and Crane Clearance 


North Elevation and Cross Section of Turbine Room. 


Fig. 4. 


Silver 
This board, to- 


gether with devices mounted apart from 
the board, controls the two main turbo- 
generators and their exciters, the motor- 
generator set for the generation of di- 
rect current, the distribution of 600-volt 
three-phase alternating current power, 
120/240-volt lighting and 230-volt direct 
current power. 

The switchboard, as will be noted 
from Fig. 6, has a swinging synchroniz- 


(1105) 433 





rent switches are mounted on the front 
of the board and all watthour meters 
for measuring energy delivered daily to 
each feeder are mounted back of board 
in order to have the instruments at such 
height as to permit of ease in reading. 

A novel feature of the secondary wir- 
ing of the lighting distribution panels is 
the use of a selector switch whereby the 
lighting may be transferred from the 
three wire 120/240-volt A. C. lighting 





Fig. 5.—Exterior of Turbine Room. 
Intake for Generator Air Washer. 
Are Seen Mounted Outdoors 
ing and a swinging voltage regulator 
panel and 15 rigid panels. From left 
to right these control: 
2 lighting distribution panels 
2 exciters. 
2 generators. 
550-volt A. C. power feeders. 
bank primary lighting transformer 
synchronous motor. 


> 
Co 


— pt ot 


direct current generator and power 
1eeder. 

Generator oil switches, solenoid oper- 
ated, are located in the basement to- 
gether with their potential and current 
transformers, whereas all other alter- 


Loading Platform Is Combined with Air 


Lighting Transformers for Entire Mill 


transformers, which usually supply this 
power, to two wire 120-volt direct cur- 
rent power supplied from a 50-K.W 
turbo-exciter. The object in view is to 
take care of all illumination, particularly 
outside lights, watchman’s and exit 
lights, and such departments as operate 
overtime, on the smaller machine. Thus 
it iS unnecessary to operate the main 
turbo-generator units at night and over 
week ends, on light loads where they are 
manifestly uneconomical. 

All cable is in conduit in floor slab or 
under floor slab, giving a clean cut ap- 
pearance to the turbine room. 

Fig. 18 is a single line diagram of the 





Fig. 6.—Interior of Turbine Room. 


nating current oil switches are mounted 
on pipe framework behind the board 
with remote mechanical control. 

Indicating instruments and direct cur- 


2500 K.W. Turbo-Generator Capacity with 
Auxiliaries and Control Has Been Installed in a Space 38 x 67 Ft. 


power and lighting feeders. Circuits 
are carried out from the station through 
underground duct lines to the load cen- 
ters. Each power and lighting feeder 
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VIEWS—This 


Mathews Gravity Roller Con 


ae 


Ce 


cuts the time 


50 per 


systerm 
ton Mills, 


ent 


2 of the 
Florence, 
ot 
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LOWER VIEW — Handling 
heavy rolls of cloth with a 


Mathews straight 


and _ spiral 


Gravity Roller Conveyer system 
in the Arnold Print Works, No. 


Adams, 
view below.) 


Let Gravity F eed Production 


A production system is no more efficient 
than its Jine of supply. Keeping high-priced 
skilled hands busy, expensive machines “fed” 
—output steady and up to capacity—there’s 
the rub! For it is there that the big leaks in 
operating costs most generally occur. 

What is your present method of conveying 
materials and products from operation to 
operation, floor to floor, packing room to 
shipping platform, to and from cars, etc.? 
The human wheel-lug-and-carry system is 
obsolete. Its drudgery involves a class of 
labor that can’t be other than indifferent, 
unreliable, inefficient. 

Switch! There’s Gravity—free as the air 
you breathe! No wages; no fuel; no looking 
after. And no limit to the supply! Loads of 
it about every plant, yard, siding, operation. 
Inexhaustible latent energy simply awaiting 
a Mathews harness in order to cut your 
handling costs in half, 

Mathews Gravity Conveyers—with their 
seamless drawn-steel and ball-bearing rollers 


Member of Material Handling 


—answer practically every conveying need 
or problem, indoors or out. They carry most 
anything most anywhere. Built sectionally; 
installed permanently or used portably. And 
where there’s an unavoidable lift there’s a 
Mathews Automatic Elevator to help out; 
and a Mathews Spiral Chute where a quick 
descent is permissible. 

Consider the Mathews—the labor, power, 
time, confusion, floor space—the money—it 
saves! Consider the interest you'll derive 
from looking through our new catalog show- 
ing a range of Mathews Conveyer applica- 
tions (actual installations) you never dreamed 
possible. Consider the interesting story to 
be had from letting one of our nearby sales 
engineers go over your own particular con- 
veying problems. Then write for either— 
the book or the man. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER COMPANY 
146 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 


Branch Factories: Port Hope, Ontario London, Engiana 


Machinery Manufacturers Association 


Mass (See 


another 
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Fig Exeiters and Heater. Turbo-Exciter Supplies Night and Emergeney 
Lighting Throughout Mill and Operates Shops During Overtime 





at a branch cabinet and these open through the print shop. 
are located as near as possible At the time the changes in the m 
» load centers. equipment were made, no changes were 
they pass inside the buildings made in the lighting branches, but new 
power feeders are carried in feeders were carried to the old load 
centers and suitable distribution cabinets 
nstalled at these points. 


Constant Speed Groups 


Such group or individual drives as 
operate machines at constant speed ar 





driven by 550-volt induction moto: Fig. 11. Drum Controller and Resistanee Bank for Slip Ring Motor 
from the three-phase feeders. Each of ender room layout. Fie. 9 ateaten ti we hinh ieee : 
these motors is equipped with a motor manner of groupit thes lrives oints at equal speed steps h 
starting or auto-starter switch mounted friction. rolling, embossing and cha : noceleratii teps 
conveniently to the operator, and pro-  calenders The moto: reuits in tl \ ‘ical applicatic Le 3 
tected against injury by inverse tims ase are controlled by | tches ‘wit! llustrated in | 1 
limit overload relays, and low voltas doad and low voltage es The speed ratio available with A. ( 
release coils. A _ typical installat on ¢ Vesisblie: Speed Groupe 5 ; 
this character is the 150-HP. motor aaa. ibe ; | ; : 
driving the bleach house line shaftin eingge ae ; ; cde deca 
and illustrated in Fig. 8 as ae : 5 r this purpose 
Certain constant speed units have I AIG = 

heavy starting torques, so that with in : 
duction motors excessive el | Me 
might have been imposed on feeders and - 
turbines in starting a numlé thes HOE +7) 
motors simultaneous] For such di i 

Fig ! H.P. Slip Ring Motor for the installation consisted of slip ring, o1 C. Sea ¥ 

Per Cent, Speed Reduction. Typi- wound rotor motors, with drum 
In-tallation of Variable Speed trollers and resistances in the cont 
\lternating Current Motor circuit for starting duty only. Thi , ; 

troller and resistance banks in this case rl I. 


th the exception of the are built into a pipe frameworl 
vhich are carried in th ently located for the operator. TT 











. 


H.P. Bleach House Drive. Typical Installation of “Squirrel Cage’ 
Motor for Constant Speed Drive Fig. 12.—Double Print Motor and Control 





What Oxweld 
has done 


for others 


Oxweld 
can do 


for you. 


Can Do IT 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Oxweld 
caught in the act 


HE frame and bearings of a 


huge traveling crane broke 
clean through, and the owners, 
who were using the crane to load 
ships with lumber, were confronted, 
in their own words, with ‘ta month’s 


delay and a loss of many hundreds 
of dollars.” 


In this emergency they sent for 
Oxweld and five hours after the Ox- 
weld Service Engineer began opera- 
tions the great crane was ready for 
business. 


The picture shows the Oxweld 


February 5, 1°21 


service 


Service Engineer actually on the job 
—note that the great machine is 
not dismantled. 


This is the every day story of 


Oxweld—-saving time and money. 


Why not let Oxweld Service En- 
gineers, stationed in more than fifty 
important cities, demonstrate in your 
plant how Oxwelding and cutting is 
applicable to your business ? 


Write, wire or telephone to the 
nearest address below for immediate 
attention. 


An illustrated book “Oxweld Can Do It!” is yours 
on request. It tells what Oxweld is doing for others. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Sales Representatives in the Principal Cities of the H ‘orld 
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STAIRWAY 


for two-hour period without overheat- 
ing. The power factor correction from 
th 


his init has attained anticipated values. 
1. « application of motor drive to the 
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ROLL ELEVATOR 


cloth printing machines presented a diff- 
cult problem on account of the limited 
space between adjacent machines to in- 
stall the motors. The original installa- 
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| POWER CABINET- 









Fig. 9—Calender Room Layout 








tion of 14 machines, driven by individ- 
ual steam engines, was increased by a 
fifteenth unit when the machines were 
motorized. 


(1109) 437 


The smallest print motor drive ap- 
plied was 20-HP. and the largest 35-HP. 
motor. Each motor is mounted on a 
cast iron base approximataely 5 feet in 
height, this base also supporting the ad- 
justable bearing bracket for the driving 
shaft. Speed reduction from motor to 
driving shaft is accomplished by semi- 
steel gear and rawhide pinion, the re- 
duction being approximately 7 to 1 
Fig. 12 shows the arrangement of a 
double stand. 

The speed requirements for cloth 
printing necessitates a range of motor 
speed from 10 to 1 from the maximum 
running speed to the “jogging” or 
“threading in” speed. A shunt field 
rheostat with a very large number of 
running points permits ease of adjust- 
ment over the normal operating running 
speeds, and the slower “ jogging,” 
“threading in” and “ matching” speeds 
are obtained by shunted armature con- 
trol. 

The motor control equipment consists 
of a slate panel on which are mounted 
the line switch, motor field rheostat, 
shunted armature control handle and 
starting and running contactors, over- 
load relays, etc. Between the panel and 
the cast iron motor base are the starting 
resistors and the resistors for slow run 
ning speeds. 

Mounted on the side of the panel, 
within convenient reach of the printer, 
is the main push button station. All 
operations of starting, stopping, jogging 
and slow and fast running, are con- 
trolled from the main five-button sta- 
tion, and a safety-stop push button sta- 
tion is mounted immediately back of the 
print machine for the use of the back- 
tender. After the machine is stopped 
from this latter station, the printer can- 
not start the motor until the back- 
tender clears the safety-stop for run- 
ning, thus safeguarding against injury 
to the operator or damage to cloth or 
to rolls by restarting the motor prema- 
turely. 

All wiring from the mains to control 
panel and from control panel to motor, 
as well as to the push button stations, is 
in iron conduit. 

A double rail pipe railing surrounds 
the equipment to prevent damage to the 
control panel and resistors by trucks and 
color tubs moving along the main aisle 
in front of the machines. 

Long Tenters 

range requirements for 
tentering on 90-foot frames are not as 
severe as on printing equipment. A 
speed reduction of 6 to 1 from the maxi- 
mum running speed to “threading in” 
or “ jogging” speed, is obtained. The 
original drive for six equipments was by 
small angle engines, one engine belted to 
the tenter at the delivering end and the 
other to the mangle and cans. In replac- 
ing the engines a tandem motor drive 
was used with control panel for push 
button operation. A 5% HP. 600/1800 
R.P.M. motor was geared to the mangle 
and cans, and an 8% HP. motor of the 
same speed was used to drive the tenter, 
the drive being by silent chain. 

The control panel, similar to the print 
machine panel but smaller, is mounted 
near the building wall at a point re- 
moved from the heat of the tenters 
The main push button station is located 
at a convenient point near the dry cans, 
“run,” “stop,” “jog” and 
slow” and “ fast” buttons. Speed con- 
trol is by shunt field rheostat over the 
normal operating full load speed from 
600 to 1800 R.P.M. This hand operated 
rheostat is located at the delivering end 
of the tenter within easy reach of the 

(Continued on page 505) 
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The Pacific Lumber Company's Mills, Yards and Employees’ Homes : 


If You Should Go 
To California 


We would like you to go up to Humboldt County—into the 


heart of the Redwood region. 


You could hardly fail to be 


inspired by the rugged grandeur of these magnificent Redwood 
Forests; and you would be truly interested, we believe, to get a 
elimpse of the great industry by which this beautiful and romantic 
timber is turned into lumber for so many practical purposes. 


Two Kinds of Redwood 


You would soon learn that the Redwood used for 
commercial lumber is not the Sequoia Gigantea 
the famous “ Big Trees” in the National Parks of 
the Sierra Nevadas—but is a different species, the 
Sequoia Sempervirens (Everliving), which grows 
in ample commercial quantities along the northern 
coast of California 


The Home of Redwood 


In the heart of Humboldt County you would find 
the town of Scotia, where The Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany’s big mills are located, and where the popula- 
tion of 3500 is made up almost exclusively of Com- 
pany employees and their families. To these mills, 
producing half a million feet of lumber every eight 
hours, the giant Redwood logs are transported on the 
Company's own logging trains, after the trees have 
been felled, cross-cut and peeled by the Company's 
woodsmen 


Scotia 


The mills and yards are equipped with 
a complete system of electrically operated overhead 
monorails and cranes, sorting tables, and other me- 
chanical devices, so that every log and everv piece 
of lumber is handled in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical way. 


Efficient Production 


lided by Wholesome 


Living Conditions 


In its man-power, also, you would find Scotia well 
equipped. By means of its model logging camps 


with toilets and showers, clean sleeping quarters, 
neat kitchens, serving excellent food in comfortable 
dining-rooms, by its pleasant cottage-homes, its 
Men’s Club, Community Theatre, and Recreation 
Center, The Pacific Lumber Company has attracted 
to its mills the most substantial type of lumber 
workers. These facilities, both human and mechan 
ical, are of direct advantage to our patrons. 


Properties of Redwood 

A natural preservative which permeates Redwood 
accounts alike for the great age of the timber (Red 
wood trees are the oldest living things) and for the 
lumber’s remarkable resistance to decay. A Red- 
wood log buried in the ground for 600 years was 
found to be still sound and was actually cut int 
first-class lumber. 

Containing, as it does, no pitch or other resinous 
substance, Redwood is slow to ignite, and its resist 
ance to fire (as demonstrated in the San Francisce 
conflagration of 1906) adapts it to many commercial 
purposes. 

These properties of rot and fire resistance, mini 
mum warp and shrinkage, lack of odor, close grain 
and easy working texture, have created a wide de- 
mand for Redwood for many industrial uses and for 
the manufacture of wood specialties like caskets, in- 
cubators, silos, tanks, vats, pipes and flumes, cigar 
and candy boxes, chests, furniture cores, storage 
battery separators, fire-door cores, and many forms 
of railroad construction and maintenance. 
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-YHIS article will be limited to the 
broad silk industry and will deal 
with the most notable mill devel- 
opments which have been made 

sine 1916. For several years textile 
mils have been driven to the utmost, 
with little or no time for replacements 
r mprovements; production could not 
be held up a minute. That condition 
holds no longer, as the industry today 
faces a temporary depression. 

\\ ith the resumption of industrial ac- 

tivity, there will start the keenest com- 


petition. Therefore, this is the time to 
plan for the future in order to secure 
the lowest possible cost of production. 


A s\udy should be immediately made by 


many mills of their organization, oper- 
ation and labor prospects, and plans will 
have to be started promptly to attain 
ompletion before the wheels are again 


ng over with the demand for every 
ne’s full production. 


Material Handling 


[his study should embrace every point 
wl affects the balanced operation of 
he plant as a whole. Wherever possi- 
le, from raw stock to finished goods, 
he product should pass in direct lines 
nd downward. Spiral chutes, gravity 
mvyeyors and power-operating convey- 
rs working in conjunction with each 
ther will prove invaluable. Moreover, 
he clectric delivery truck has come to 

This truck is used most success- 
conveying material from floor to 


tury 


» 


the trucks running on _ special 
amps, connecting each floor to that 
pove and below. 


iting is also dependent upon the 
roj balance of various departments, 
nd this balance is in turn dependent 
the proper speeds and limits of 
roduction of each class of textile ma- 
hinery, so that machine developments 
wer applications are of the great- 
nportance, so much so that they 
discussed at length further on 

1 this article. 


pon 
pon 


Power Plants and Process Steam 
The power plant has often been con- 


sidered a matter of secondary impor- 
‘ance. This has been a serious mistake. 
Vith due consideration of the power 
ates and the utilization of process and 
heating steam in conjunction with man- 
ifactured power, it can be accurately 
letermined which can be produced at 
the lowest cost. Process steam can 
metimes be taken from the exhaust to 
uch an extent that the generation of 


lectrical power is really a by-product 
steam produced, with no expense 


xcept the interest and depreciation 
harges of the generating machinery in- 
talle 


Mill Illumination 
Mill llumination is now receiving the 
onsideration it deserves. Due 
ctinic properties of its rays, the 
Hewitt lights have decided ad- 
for silk throwing plants, and 
aving. The new economies of 
da “C” gas-filled lamps have 
eat factor in producing efficient 
nill illumination. The selection 
r illumination is a matter of 
portance to the manufacturer, 

$s W s to the workman. 


yener 


lumidity and Ventilation 
humidity can be determined 
mill. It is possible now to 
correct humidity and constant- 


t Baer, Cooke & Company, Phila 


Developments in the Broad 





Preparations for Future Production 


Demands Should 


Be Made Now 


By C. A. Baer* 


ly introduce clean air into the mill, giv- 
ing the necessary ventilation and greatly 
increasing the efficiency of labor. 


Building Design Subservient to Balanced 
Operation 

With due consideration to the heating 
requirements, daylight illumination, pas- 
sageways, etc., the correct floor plans 
and elevation are readily apparent, and 
the building layout as a whole is the 
next logical step. Only by maintaining 
standardized and unit’ dimensions 
throughout and eliminating costly elab- 


oration and waste of design can build- 
ing cost be held down to a minimum. 
Power Applications 


Continuing on the subject of machine 
developments and power applications it 
is unquestionable that modern mill op- 
eration demands that the applied power 
must have a constant speed value, both 
instantaneous and continuous, and the 
machine driven in each case must oper- 
ate at the highest speed consistent with 
high quality of output. In conjunction 
with these power applications it is al- 








Fig. 2 














Figs. 1 to 6—Analysis of Characteristics of Applied Power and Transmission 





Silk Industry 


most always advisable to replace parts 
of machines and strengthen same so as 
to absolutely obviate internal vibration 
In short, the problem is to obtain max- 
imum quality and quantity of produc- 
tion balanced against the increased pro- 
duction cost. These results are greatly 
dependent upon the class and types of 
machines driven . 
Constant Speed Value 

Attention is called to Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6. These curves should be a mat 
ter of close study for the mill owner, 
manager and master mechanic, as they 
represent the most intelligent analysis 
on record of inherent characteristics of 
applied power and transmission. Ac 
knowledgment is made herewith to the 
paper by Milmow, presented in Vol. 29 
of the proceedings of the American In 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, fron 
which these curves are reproduced. 


The curves were obtained by means 
of a tachometer, specially constructed 
by Schaeffer & Budenberg, and ap 


plied to the shaft under test by means 
of a belt. All measurements were 
checked over closely and found correct 
Che instrument itself is rather expen 
sive and cumbersome, and it would not 
be feasible to apply it in general to it 
dustrial applications. 

One-half inch in length on the chart 
equals one second. With these curves 
it is now possible to accurately study 
the advantages of motor drive and t 
detect the variations inherent t 
shafting and belting 

Fig. 1 shows speeds of a shaft driven 

directly from one large engine through 
rope drive. Fig. 2 shows the same shaft 
driven motor after the mill had 
been converted. Each horizontal line 
represents a speed variation of 1 per 
cent. 

Figs. 


speed 


by a 


3 and 4 are of particular inter- 
as showing the torsional spring in a 
shaft. The shaft under test was 306 
feet long, such as is usually found in 


est 


weave rooms. Fig. 3 was taken at the 
driving end, the shaft being driven by a 
motor, and Fig. 4 was taken at the ex- 


treme other end, showing that where the 
original speed was excellent, it was bad- 
ly perturbed before reaching the end of 
a long shaft. 

Fig. 5 shows a main line shaft on 
which the entire machinery of a large 
mill depended. The speed variation is 
caused by defective belting and excessive 
end play in the shaft, causing crowning 
and slackening of the belts alternately. 

The above figures all represented good 
mechanical conditions as far as could 
be generally observed, and Fig. 6 
given to show the record taken from a 
poor shafting application. 

These curves show the insufficiency of 
counted speeds or average speeds where 
the instantaneous variation is neglected. 
The highest point of the curve shows 
the maximum at which the work will 
run at least, and all below that repre 
sents a loss of production. 

It is believed these curves and the ex- 
planation supplementing them will be of 
the greatest help to those interested in 
modern mill drive and to many it will 
undoubtedly be a revelation. 

Tests on Silk Spinning Frame 

In the Fall of 1916, a variable speed 
alternating current motor was connected 

ry beveled gear to a standard Atwood 
silk spinning frame, type C, 200 spin- 
dles, twisting single silk, and it was on 
(441) 
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el Ue Ae: 
_ hg Carbosoted sheathing in place at 


left, and disintegrating cement 
ceiling at right. 


General view of polishing room 
of large plate glass works. 
Carbosoted sheathing being 
placed at left. 


HUUDAAAAL LULU 


HM 


Combating Roof-Deck Failures— Cad y 


: ee economy of creosoted wood 
for roof-deck construction DAY) But if, in the first place, the roof- 
wherever abnormal humidities pre- / deck had been built of carbosoted 
vail, is strikingly shown by the re- lumber of proper thickness, much of 
cent experience of a large plate J - the construction cost would have 
glass manufacturer. (Vr OSO a been saved, and the loss in the 
The roof-deck of the glass factory Grade-One Liquid polishing room caused by falling 
was reinforced concrete.  Shortls Craesote cement would have been entirely 
ufter Operations were begun in the avoided. 
plant, it was discovered that humid- As 
itv Was causing the cement ceiling to disintegrate 
Chips of cement fell from the ceiling of the polish- 


ing room, doing serious damage to glass undergoing 
the finishing process 


NPM TINIMNTRTCNTIT TTL TTT Ti 


satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 


F 
= 


wood causes minimum con- 
densation, it is the most satisfactory structural ma- 
terial wherever excessive humidities exist. When the 
lumber is protected from decay by preservative treat- 
ment, it becomes also the most durable and most eco- 
; | i nomical material that can be used. This applies with 
lo cure this condition it was necessary to sheath the ial amethiadain ; 

eae | a es te special emphasis to paper, textile, starch and copper 

roof-deck —an area of over 200,000 square feet. The 
sp 2 ae 2 stamp mills. 

sheathing (1 x 6” boards) and the stringers (2” x 4 
scantling) were cut to size, treated with Carbosota 
Liquid Creosote Oil, assembled into sections and the 
sections bolted to the trusses. This has proved a very 


Carbosota Liquid Creosote Oil is the standard 
wood preservative for all non-pressure treatments. 

If you will write for Special Folder No. 408, en- 
titled “ Preserving Wood Roof-Decks With Carbo 


sota,”” COPV will be sent free of charge. 
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it frame that the tests were made, with ball bearing spindles, the spindl 
siown graphically in Fig. 7. The stan- speed curve gives immediately a motor 
rd oil bearing spindles were operated speed of 1,340 rpm. At this speed 
test purposes up to 17,000 r.p.m., with the oil-bearing spindles, the power 
le the ball bearing spindles were necessary was 5.8 hp. and, with thi 
ven up to a-speed of 22,000 r.p.m._ ball-bearing spindle was 49 h.p. This 
one example is thought sufficient to ex 
plain the working of the values on the 
curves. Speed limitations in each cast 
were found dependent upon the quality 
of the silk and the spindle belt speed 
The ball-bearing spindles used on this 
test were not altogether satisfactory 
Since then, the Allen type of ball-bear- 
ing silk spindle has been developed in 
which the weight of the spindle bobbin 





is carried by an annular ball bearing 
with the result that the spindle takes 
very little oil and will operate up to a 
speed of 30,000 r.p.m. The more in 
portant feature of this spindle is the 
fact that its life will probably equal the 
life of the machine itself and the whorls 
are interchangeable, giving any diar 

ter desirable within the usual limits 
Ball bearings are not only used in th 
spindles, but in the idlers. The sill 





= 
= spindle now developed is shown at 
2 Fig. 8 
= Spinning Frame Drive 
= Fig. 8—Ball Bearing Spindles \s the direct result of these exper 
= ments, both the frame and the motor 
With further reference to Fig. 7, the application were developed until to-da 
straight line marked “Spindle Speed” we have the installation in Fig. 9, which 
shows the relation between motor speed shows a line of Atwood silk spinni1 
theoretical spindle speed. The ac- frames as now operated by the P 
: t spindle speed varied some 2 per Argyl Silk Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. All th Fig. 9.Line of Sik & 
below the theoretical spindle speed vertical drive shafts are maintained at a sfc ine of SUK Spinning Frames at Pen Argyl Silk Co. Note Manner of 
count of spindle belt slip. Refer constant operating speed without at Mounting Motor 
to the horsepower curves, to dete variation By changing the rat 
n horsepower necessary to drive 200 drive pulley to whorl they tain th 
spindles at a speed of 15,000 r.p.m., first highest speed advisable for the qualit ariation in spindle speed that could changes in individual loot 
with oil bearing spindles, and second, of silk being thrown. The only possible happen would result from deficient ten- 10 shows a modern Crompton & Knowles 
i on in the spindle springs result neg in loom operated wy the Phoen Silk 
spindle belt slip. This is easily checked Manufacturing Co. Allentown, Pa.. and 
“ and eliminated lhe motors were built clearly shows the spring shock abso 
: by the Electro Dynamic ( ompany to op ng crank arm and Hivatt lle1 €al 
yy erate at 25 cycles The Irames were ng 
3 y HORSE POWER CURVES built by the Atwood Machine Company When the individual loom motor wa 
= : Atwooo Sick Sepinnine Frame, Srrre C’ 200 erewes \ttention is called to the heavy end applied to the standard loom by mean 
: oS & First Time& SPINNING, TwisTiING SINGLE SILK een a ah ee on ne ta friction element gear, as the speed 
: | . $0 Turns PER INcH-/33INCH OWA. Purcer So aes end frames and great saving was increased trouble was experienced 
; on Driins SPINDLE Bett Ihe WHORL — rer due to breakage in the swords as well as 
| \ : Silk Loom Developments end frames. It was necessary to climi 
ig ¢ These radical changes in spinning appl nate all this breakage and to prevent 
e 2 cation and design kept pace with th nternal vibration First, spring shock 
ny 
| | 
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Fig. 10.—Crompton & Knowles Looms in Phoenix Silk Mfg. Co. Note Spring 
Shock Absorbing Crank Arm and Hyatt Roller Bearing 


Fig. 7—Test on Silk Spinning Frame 
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Engineering Service 


Y having an engineering, ar- 
chitectural and power service 
in our organization, our cli- 

ents are able to secure, on any in- 
dustrial project, a complete tech- 
nical service, under one control 
and one responsibility. 


Whether on village developments, 
Industrial Buildings, Power Plants 
or Machinery arrangements, we 
offer our organization as a whole 
a a A ai a al to the most economical solution of 


the Utica Spinning Co. at Utica, N. Y. This is all commissions entrusted to us. 
the first fabric plant of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corporation operating in connection with their 


new rubber plant at Buffalo. Robert and Company 


Architects and Engineers 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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yo big job or your Factory Side Tracks 

little one — your )\ . , 

quick emergency job or , \ ww Pipe Excavations 

the one demanding care \ i . 

and time, we will do ce en Heavy Foundations 

them right and at a fair ~ eta ST a 

price. i ee Steam Shovel Work 
We carry in stock all . A = <3 % i bs ong. Abutments 

material needed for track _ ae ey Ber 

installation. 
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absorbing crank arms, cut steel driving 
gears, roller bearings and steel lay 
words were installed. Later on the 
oms were still further improved by 
ut steel vibrating gears, ball thrust 
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Argyl Silk Company, at Pen Argyl, Pa., 
which was constructed last fall by 
Thompson & Binger, Inc., contractors. 
This plant contains the individual spin- 
ning frame motors shown in Fig. 9, and 





Fig 11.—New Mill of Pen Argyl Silk Co. 


aring at bottom of vertical vibrator 
aft, steel shuttle boxes and a heavier 
sign of end frames. These develop- 
nts progressed step by step until it 
is possible to secure perfect quality 
d operate 56-inch crepe looms at 170 
ks, and 48-inch crepe looms at 200 
ks per minute. All these speed 
mits are, of course, absolutely depend- 
upon the quality of silk, the picks 
r inch, and with general loom design. 
Winding and Warping Machinery 
ireat improvements in drives have 
so been attained in regard to quill- 
winding and warping machinery, 
well as the various types of spin- 
g and twisting machinery and finish- 
machinery. But space limitations 
event a discussion of them. 
Fig. 11 shows the new mill of the Pen 


every other department of the mill is 
likewise designed to secure the highest 
quality and quantity of production. The 
mill is lighted by Cooper-Hewitt lights 
on an intense scale and the results have 
been more than satisfactory. 

The silk industry is greatly indebted 
to C. J. Knowles, president of the Pen 
Argyl Silk Company, for it was due to 
his foresight and perseverance through- 
out the last four years that most of the 
experiments and resulting improvements 
outlined above in the various lines of 
silk spinning and weaving machinery 
were possible. 

This article recording the progress of 
the broad silk industry will have failed 
in its purpose if it does not inspire the 
manufacturer with the spirit of opti- 
mism in planning for the future. 


Progress in Painting Mill Interiors 
Practice Designed for Cotton Mills 


Has Spread to 


By G. B. 


HEN the painting of mill interiors 

came to be recognized as an eco- 
nomic rather than an aesthetic question, 
the practice was naturally greatly ac- 
celerated. It has been so abundantly 
and completely demonstrated that in 
icreased output, and in reduced cost 
of artificial illumination, this practice 
pays large dividends, that the only cause 
for surprise at the present time is that 
any working quarters are left un- 
painted 


‘The first organized attempt by a paint 
inufacturer to systematize and exploit 
the painting of mill interiors was made 
about eighteen years ago by a New Eng- 
lar manufacturer, who devised a 
spe ial product for the purpose, and 
id\ertised it widely among mill owners 
is ‘ Mill White.” Up to that time such 
ting as was practiced was usually 

without regard to light values, 
generally without regard to any 
fication except cheapness. On this 
id whitewash and calcimines ob- 
| the preference. 


ause of 
cretary-treasurer, Paint Manufacturers’ 
Asi ation of the United States, Philadel- 


and be- 


its durability, 


All 
Heckel* 


cause of the fact that the new material 
does not scale off from walls and ceil- 
ings, it rapidly gained favor. The de- 
mand grew apace and its use spread to 
other sections of the country. This 
growth in popularity was greatly ac- 
celerated when lighting eningeers~ be- 
gan to turn their attention to the sub- 
ject and to publish statistics on the 
economy effected by its use. 

The rapid success of the pioneer prod- 


Industries 


uct also naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of other paint manufacturers, who, 
one after another put competing prod- 
ucts on the market, each with some 
special claim of difference or superior- 
ity. We thus have at the present time 
a wide field from which to select, in- 
cluding “high gloss,” “semi-gloss,” 
“ egg-shell gloss,” and “ flat.” 

At the same time the selling efforts 
of these competing manufacturers served 
very quickly to acquaint mill owners 
with the economic value of interior 
painting, thus stimulating and broaden- 
ing the demand in industrial plants of 
all kinds, though the product was origi- 
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nally designed for use in cotton mills. 

There is little new to be said on the 
subject regarding the progress of the 
past year, but the two accompanying 
micro-photographs, which recently came 
to the writer’s attention, are of interest 
They strikingly illustrate the value of 
surfaces which afford as little lodgment 
as practicable for dust, since a dust 
collecting surface rapidly falls in re- 
flecting value. The micro-photographs 
are taken from two painted surfaces 
after some months of use on mill in 
teriors. Mill interiors should be washed 
from time to time, until repainting be- 
comes necessary. 


New Silk Mill 


Built for 


Rich, 


Talbot & 


Webber, Inc., at Cementon, Pa. 


NE of the most modern and best 

equipped silk mills recently erected 
is that of Rich, Talbot & Webber, Inc., 
at Cementon, Pa., a view of which is 
shown herewith. The building is 90 
feet wide and 180 feet long, including 
a two-story end for offices, and is glass 
enclosed on three sides making it a very 
well lighted and ventilated building for 
silk weaving. 





weaves of a better quality, and the build- 
ing is equipped with one hundred 54 inch 
box looms, together with sufficient 
warpers, winders and quillers to care for 
the requirements of these looms. This 
company is also running a fully equip- 
ped throwing plant of 1,800 spindles. 
All of the machines are individual mo- 
tor driven, 

The plant was completely designed, 


New Silk Mill of Rich, Talbot & Webber, Inc., at Cementon, Pa. 


The structure is heated with direct 
radiation generated by a Type A boiler 
of American Radiator Company manu- 
facture, and a special lighting system is 
installed with individual lights for each 
machine. The Ilg system of air humidi- 
fying is installed and is proving a great 
success in this line of work. 

An unusual feature of this plant is the 
plumbing. A very elaborate system of 
plumbing and rest rooms has been ar- 
ranged for, with tile toilet rooms and 
every modern convenience. The sewage 
waste is taken care of by an individual 
septic tank. 

The plant is now in active operation. 
The owners are specializing on crepe 





Enlarged Views of Two Wall Surfaces; 
Rapidly in Reflecting Value 


Dust Covered Wall at Right Falls 


built and equipped by The Austin Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTON FINISHING PLANT 





New Maumee Finishing Company to De 
Bleaching, Mercerizing and Dyeing 


A million dollar cotton piece goods 
bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing and fin- 
ishing plant is being erected at North 
Toledo, Ohio, by the Maumee Finish- 
ing Company, from plans prepared by 
the De Vore Co., of Toledo, and is 
expected to be in operation not later 
than April 1, 1921. The building is of 
brick construction with concrete foun- 
dations, and measures 165 by 505 feet. 
Large window area is provided, and a 
monitor extends the entire length of the 
building. The height at the eaves is 20 
feet and at the monitor 34 feet. 


Equipment ordered from H. W. But- 
terworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, in- 
cludes singeing machinery, kiers, bleach 
house equipment, tentering, drying, 
starching and finishing equipment. They 
expect to handle 1,000,000 yards per 
week of cotton fabrics, from 12 to 60 
inches in width, and to specialize in 
medium weights, both in pure and filled 
work. The engineers believe that the 
plant is one of the finest cotton goods 
converting plants to be found anywhere, 
not only in the type of building and the 
equipment, but also in the arrangements 
for handling goods. 
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ee Fence 


Drotects 
Employer ana Employees 


Employer and Employees share to- 
gether in the benefits of Cyclone 


Protects Factory Property Night and i 7 Fence Protection. 
Day; Bars Dangers of Open Premises. | 


While safeguarding industrial prop- 
erty against damage and loss, Cyclone 
Fence protects Employees against 
accidents, suffering, loss of time, loss 
of dollars and all dangers resulting 
from open factory premises. 
Cyclone Fence abolishes scattered 
and dangerous outlets from factory 
ern Rihployeos against Pa ‘ > 3 ‘ds be rte Let : ‘ 
Rallroad Tracks when Leaving Factory Y yards—centralizes entrances and exits 
Te LES j ee . . ; 
makes coming-and-going of em- 
ployees orderly and safe. 


Security for All Industry—for Prop- 
erty, Production, Wages, Profits, Em- 
ployers and Employees—is the pur- 
pose of Cyclone Fence. 
Cyclone Service relieves you of all fen 
ing problems Let us know your fence 
equirements no obligation. Ask for 


Bulletin No. 28. sent free Prevents Thefts; Provides Safe Storage 


Space for Finished and Raw Materials. 


Protects TTT against TPP 
Traffic Hazards at Plant Exits Traffic 
Tem sl ie 


Ned 


— $ 


‘. t ae TES tS m7 3 ; : Seeamenod Smokers to Safety 


RZSNARERARAN ENS | 


. . oe Ge =: 3 zy > 72 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, Illinois ge Ae. “sia 7 ire 
, . 4 Lone : rite Mam 
Factories: Waukegan, Dlinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Worth, Texas 


Protects Employees against “Coming- fices, Waukega 
OOK FOR THE Branck Offices: Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, Baltimore, St. Louis, Oakland, 


and-Going”’ through Dangerous Factory [llinots, or Bran 
pe tet e - 
‘RED TAG" Rochester, Philadelphia, New York, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles ( ) fices N eare 
You 

















New Projects, Enlarg 


fe VHE first six months of the year 
I 1920 showed decided activity in 
mill construction as applied to 

the textile industry. <A large 

er of new companies were or- 

zed during this period that erected 
plants while old established con- 


s made extensive enlargements 
improvements, many of these 
in the nature of separate 
This activity applies especially 
tton mills in the southern states 
h, it will be noted, led all other 
le divisions in this respect. The 
er months of the year, however, 


wed a noticeable falling off in mill 
struction due no doubt to business 
ression which resulted in the clos- 
down of many plants and curtail- 
in operation of a number of others. 
fully compiled statistics show a 
of 264 new mills actually erected 
ng the year. This number would 
ubtedly have materially in- 
sed had a number of projects con- 
plated during the first six months 
carried out, but which were either 
ndoned or postponed, in the latter 
awaiting an improvement in busi- 
ess conditions. 


been 


COMPARISON OF NEW 


MILL CONSTRUCTION OF LAST TEN 


Report of Mill Construction for 192 


Statistical Review Compiled 


from Textile World Records 


erected a new mill, while Mill No. 2 
was added to the Shepherd Worsted 
Mills at Newton, Mass., forming a no 
ticeable expansion at this plant. Among 
the other prominent new woolen mills 
may be numbered those of the Lewis- 
burg (Pa.) Mills, replacing the plant 
destroyed by fire, the Onta Spinning 
Mills of Philadelphia, and the Consoli- 
dated Warp Corporation’s mill at Staf 
ford Springs, Conn.; the American 
Worsted Spinning Co., Bay City, Mich 
and the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
dam, N. Y. 
Enlargements and 
this division were 


‘ 
.amster- 


improvements in 
also greatest in the 
Massachusetts, among these 
being the plant of Sawyer, Regan & Co., 
Dalton, the Merrimac Mills, Methuen, 
the Nemasket Worsted Mills, Middl 
boro, and the Chapel Mills Mfg. Co. at 
Cherry Valley. The Patrick-Duluth 
Woolen Mill, Duluth, Minn., may also 
be added to the list of mills showing ex 
tensive additions as well as the plant of 


state of 


YEARS 


1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1913 











<) pe wale ‘ wens Se 74 29 52 51 24 26 2 37 32 
WOOL sccsnvness rahe we an es <a 54 24 24 23 19 21 24 24 20 
Knittin re Coase aes 59 84 120 97 113 111 110 142 122 92 
Silk 5 head S40 Rea E SOO GES S 71 61 49 86 60 25 51 4 46 38 
Miscellaneous = a Ie om 15 16 27 38 33 40 37 30 6 26 

264 289 254 297 2380 219 245 277 265 208 


[he cotton industry makes a creditable 

wing in mill construction, this being 
especially noticeable in North Carolina 
where 27 new mills were added to the 

lustries of that state. Among these 
were the plants of the Acme Spinning 
Co., the Sterling Spinning Co., and 
Stowe Spinning Co., all of Belmont; 
the China Grove Cotton Mills Co., at 
| Gloverdale Cotton 


China Grove; the 

Mills, Inc., High Point; Melville Mill 
No. 3 and the Roseland Cotton Mills 
Co. of Lincolnton; the City Cotton Mills 


Co.. Newton, and a number of others, 
all being engaged in the manufacture of 
mm yarns. South Carolina, Massa- 
h etts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania were also active in the line 
mill construction as well as New 
sey and Texas. The new Manomet 
No. 4 of New Bedford may be 
classed as one of the largest projects 
the past year, this not only includ- 
a main mill, but a large two-story 
weaving mill and other buildings mak- 
a complete and up-to-date plant for 
nanufacture of cotton yarns and tire 
1 fabrics. 
irge additions and extensive im- 
vements may also be noted as among 
activities in the cotton end of the 
stry, the Southern States again lead- 
while Massachusetts also shows a 
‘eable growth in this respect with 
le Island and Connecticut following 
1e order named. 
New Woolen Mills 
new mills added to the woolen 
sion have been practically confined 
he northern states, Massachusetts 
ng with eight, Pennsylvania with 
ind Connecticut three. The Selden 
\\ rsted Mills, Methuen, Mass., manu- 
fa ‘urers of men’s wear and dress goods, 





the Model Mills Co., Philadelphia, and 
the Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, 
re 2 
Knitting Mills 

The knitting industry does not appear 
to have made as great an advance during 
the year as formerly although Pennsyl 
vania has added a considerable quota 
of new mills with New York State being 
a close second. Of course, it is a well 
known fact that many new knitting con 
cerns either entire buildings or 
rent a considerable-amount of floor spac« 
for their operations instead of construc 
ting new 


lease 


mills on their own account 
The product in this line of the industry 
as heretofore will be confined principally 
to the manufacture of sweaters and ho 
siery as well as bathing suits, underwear 
and knitted fabrics, silk hosiery being in 
many cases the principal product of a 
number of mills. 

Among the important new mills art 
the Moreland (Ga.) Hosiery Mills, the 
Chester Knitting Mills, Effingham, IIL; 
the Holyoke (Mass.) Silk Hosiery Co.; 
the Famb Knitting Co., Millville, Mass 
Kingston Knitting Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Middlesex Knitting Co., Wake 
field, Mass.; Palmyra (N. J.) Knitting 
Co.; the Comfort Knitting Co., Inc., 
Gloversville, N. Y.; the Northern Knit- 
ting Corp., Utica, N. Y.; White Plains 
(N. Y.) Knitting Mills; also the Durham 
Hosiery Mills, for silk hosiery, Guilford 
Hosiery Mills, High Point, Zebulon 
Hosiery Mills, No. 3 mill, all of North 
Carolina; Lehigh Silk Mfg. Co., Lehigh- 
ton, Pa.; Querns-Brooks Co., Philadel- 
phia; Peerless Knitting Mills, Barre, 
Vt.; Wood Hosiery Mills, | Va., 
and the Columbia Knitting Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enlargements and improvements wet 
made by the Princeton (Kv.) { 
Mills; P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Wins 
ton-Salem, N. C.: F 
} 


er Co.. 


Friedman Blau Far 
Cleveland, O ; Ritter Hosiery 
. Fleetwood, Pa Moder1 Textile 


Co., Harrisburg, Pa.;: Glen Knitting Co., 


Philadelphia; Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
and Glasser Hosiery Co. « Reading, 
Pa A noticeable expansion is the 
formation of the Suffolk Knitting Mills, 
Boston, Mass., which is a consolidatio1 


ot the Washington Knitting Mills Co., 


Bay State Knitti Co. an 


The Silk Div ision 


The silk industry shows a decided gain 
in the erection of new mills and exten 
sions to those already established. Penn 


sylvania appears to take the lead in this 
respect as last year with New York and 
N¢ W Je rsey 


following, the others bein 


scattered among the New England and 
Southern States It is somewhat of a 
surprise to note that New York Stat 
has erected more silk mills than New 


Jersey, as we have usually looked to the 


latter state for a decided increase in a 


ion in years past New companies, 
however, in large numbers have started 


operations in this silk centre, 


especially 
at Paterson, but many have 
buildings or feased space in existing 
mills, not attempting to erect new plants 

Among the plants of large size which 
attract particular attention in Pennsyl- 
vania are the American Beauty Silk Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; Indian Queen Silk Co., 
at Bangor; J. H. & C. K. Eagle, Inc., 
Bellefonte, and also at Gettysburg: Mus 
ter Co., Berwick; Twentieth Century 
Silk Corp., Bethlehem; Gunter Silk Co., 
Bloomsburg; Rich, Talbot & Webber, 


purchased 


ements and Improvements 


| Cement Hazelton Silk Co., 
Hazelt Ma rd Silk Co, Inc. 
\latamoras; Guaranty Silk Corp., Nan- 
ticoke Fromberg Silk ( and the 
United States Silk Throwir Co 
Scranton. The du Pont Fibre Co. ha 
been organized during the year and 
erecting a three-story mill at Buffal 
N.Y the manufacture irtificial 
silk The Canova & S e Silk ( 
has a new mill at P iterson and also th 
Sovereign Silk ¢ of that vy; Tabeek 
Sros., at We H ken: \ nont S 
6... it Brattl rr Vt and ft 
Rids 2. lk ( Sh nnst Vest V 
inia 
Th misc¢ int I whi h are 
principally « 1. Gnishin 
iT | Mmecrs 1 she 
hemp and jut I ( reased in 
ibout the sam« last vear 
\mon h ( ll t} 
Hulton Dvyeit ( Philadelphia; the 
Rosemont Dveing (| Woonsocket, R 
I.; the Dixie Me Co.,. Chat 
tanooga, and the Gri Falls Mfg. Co., 
Somersworth, N. H e listed. The 
Milverton Flax C Ltd., located at Mil 
verton, Ontario, has not nly erecte 
a new mill but is raising flax and te 


to be 


fibre and tow pri 


used in the manufacture of flax 
ducts 

he Rockbestos Products Corp., New 
Haven, Conn., started operations during 
the year in the manufacture of asbestos 
for brake linings and asbestos insulating 
wire; the Asbestos Textile, Co., North 
Brookfield, Mass., erected a new plant, 
while the Olympic Textile Corp., Seattle, 
Wash., another new company engaged 
in manufacturing all kinds of ramie 
goods, tire fabrics, etc., will commence 
the erection of a new mill during the 
coming spring. 

A detailed report of 
largements and 


new mills, en 
improv ments as well 


as important changes follows 


Details of Mill Construction 








NEW COTTON MILLS 
Alabama, Alexander City Russco Mills 
$500,000 Benjamin Ru L rE... 
Russ treas yarr for ind ar 
11,856 r pindl electric d é 
Alexander ( Russell Mfg. ¢ $500,000 
I jamin S I I Ru 
tr is.: eott } inde \ ur 
« tor yarn i f 
< n = t it I T KI ting 
7 ng machir ; bleach and finish 
Opp Opp Cotton Mills; $300,000 A S 
Douglas pre Cc W. Mizel sé and 
treas.; sheetings, drills, due yarns; one 
story mi 100 x 300 feet; 4,992 spindle 
160 looms 
Ozark. Rainbow Mfg. Co.; $100,000; wrap 


ping twine and rope, coarse yarn; new mill 
168 x 80 feet; 2,446 spindles; electric drive 
Sylacauga Sylacauga Cotton Mill; $100,000; 
J. A. Shinn, pres. and treas.; J. E. Jordan, 
vice pres W M. Landham, sec.; 





yarns; 
2,000 ring spindle 

California, Glendale Fred L. Meneley Co 
window shade cloth; one-story mill, 40x 
150 feet. 

Los Angele G dyear Textile Mill Cr 
6701 Cent ] \ $6,000,000 I A. Se 
berli I s Ww A. M. Vaughan, treas 
Ss. A. S r supt.; auto tir i 33,264 
spindles, 53 72-inch ns mill cor 
pleted in 1920 (Former fic Cottor 
Mills Co.) 

San Diego San Diego Cotton Mills Co.; 
$1,200,000 William A Kalmer pres 


20,000 spindles and 500 looms 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. Victory Fabric Co., 





Ine 855 East Main t.: $50,000: George 
Lawrence, pres.; A. C. Drufoa, treas.; P. 
Verrilli elastic web and skirt belt- 
ing ne 6 looms 

ar s » Mfg. Co.; $100,000; Joseph 
W. Powdrell, pres.; Fred A. Powdrell, vice 





pres.; W. S. Pepler, trea Alfred Pat 
agent; purchased bulldins additior 
erected { om 

Groton Pollack & Co In three 
story 183 x63 fegt; dyehouse and 
power (Brancl of Willimantic, 
Conn., plant 

Higganum Fr 1 Fabri ( Frank H 
Frissell, pres.; W. C. Howard, treas.: N. F 
Chaffe, supt.; webbing, cords and braids 
1,000 braiders production started abou 
July 1 

Norwalk Foster & Stewart Co Inc 
$600,000; C. W. Foster, pres.: J. C. Foster 
trea Frank Peter supt tapes; new 
mill, 164x104 feet (Formerly at Will! 
mantic, Conn.) 

Rockville Balaban & Kaufman, 15 Prospect 
st A. Balaban, pres.; C. Kaufman, treas.: 
L. A. Downey, supt elastic web and nar 
row fabrics; 14 loom addition to finishing 
dept. 

Rockville Stafford Co.; $325,000: Wn 


S. Sowter, pres.; 

rer R. LL), treas: 

purchased mill, 165; 
South Norwalk. 


er K. Watson (War 
o. G. Sowter, supt. 
15 feet; 6 
Edwin Boese; 





looms 
The “ Faltry- 












land Handkerchief ’’ Works, Chestnut st 
new mill to replace old plant 

Windsor Locks The J. R. Montgomery Co 
five-story mill, 265 x 63 feet, for tinsel and 
yarr martment; dyehouss 250x 85 feet 
opera 15,000 spindles 

Georgia, Athens North Georgia Cotton Co 
Oconee st $100,000: W I Bryon, pr 
C. D. Cox, treas.; M. M. Bryon, sec.; new 
mill; 20 el 5 machir 

Banning Banni Cottor M George 
Beveridge, Atlanta, Ga pres Gordon 


Bunker, vice-pres.; A. G. Couch, treas.; K. 
L. Jones, sec.; (purchased plant of Hutch 
eson Mfg. Co.). 


(Continued on page 487) 
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Extensions at Riverside and Dan River Mills 


Wan 


the 


seemed advisable at the 
the 
o decreasing the co 


nproving the quality 


( mplet ly reorg 
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aniz¢ 
CW 
nd 


dey the 


into ¢c 


( igineers 
called 


a the 


ynsulta 
study of the 
d to convert the 
mills and build 
building. 
were so 


were 
rough 
Vas de ide 
spinning 
1 centralized weaving 
All of the 
ynfined by 
that there 
expansion at 
available site 
land 


inal, 


mills into 


old mills closely 
and the 
ility of 
The only 
strip of 
the 
and 
This 
roadway 
4 Mill and by 
communication could 
with the mills on the 
the river. 

Four-Story Weaving Mill 
nature of the site made 


railroads 


strects, 
rive! was 
th se 


was a 


no 
points. 
narrow 
the river and 
of the river 
and 7 Mills 
reached by a 
1 Mill and No. 
bridge 
be established 
tther 


possib 


between 
on the west side 
ypposite Nos. 2, 3, 5 
land could be 
from No. 


building a 


lying 


side of 


Che 


a multi- 


One of the Outstanding Plant Developments 


of the 


building the 
yn permissible, 


re made to 


ry weaving only type 
and plans 
the chain 
drawing-in 
gether with a part of the 

ulding, and to com- 


the old mills. 
in the 


constructi 
concentrate 
] 


slashing, 


and weaving, t 


build- 


changes 


Year—Many 


Interesting Features 


spinning machinery will be _ installed. 
These mills will have 42,816 spindles on 
colored warp and 16,320 spindles on 
filling yarn. The contract for the new 
machinery was placed with the Saco- 
Lowell Shops. This will give a total 
equipment these mills of 141,000 
spindles, 


ior 


~-ee 


= sane? é Sanuen: 
RGGGE! § Sees 
-SEGSE! | Seeeee! 


New Raw 


and the addition of some ma- 


1 Mill and No. 4 Mill will 
into units for making filling 


Ings, 
chinery, No. 
be made 
yarn. 

An addition has been made and a 
story added to the picker building at No. 
6 Mill. All of the looms will be moved 
to the new mill, and large additions will 
be made to the preparatory and spin- 
ing machinery. This mill will have a 
total of 36,096 spindles, making white 
ball warps for use in the new mill. 

All of the looms will be moved from 
Nos. 2, 3, 5 and 7 Mills to the new 
mill and additional preparatory and 





View of New No. 8 Weaving Mill from Across the River, Showing Part of Connecting Bridge Which Is Nearly 1000 Feet Long. 
Be Operated Across This Bridge, 
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Stock Dyehouse 


and Turbine Building 


In the reorganization it has been 
planned to retain the mechanical drive 
for power from the water wheels, using 
this where the group drive is most ad- 
vantageous. The balance of the plant 
has electrical drives, individual motors 
being used for the pickers, with two and 
four-frame drives for the roving and 
spinning frames, and individual drives 
for the looms. The contract for the 
electrical equipment was placed with the 
General Electric Company. 


Details of Weaving Mill 


The new weaving building, known as 


the No. 8 Mill, is rather unique in : 
ways. Up to the present time it 
largest concrete mill ever built fo: 
textile industry, and the first wide 1 
story weaving building ever built. 

The building is of reinforced con 
throughout, no brick being used 
construction, the architectural eff< 
ing gained by the parapet, arched 
dows, towers and the general ling 
finish of the building. 

The construction work for th 
other buildings, which was done | 
Aberthaw Construction Co., pres 
difficulties at times due to high 
in the river, but was accomplished 
out serious delay. 

The building is 840 feet long, 14 
wide and four stories high, dé 
upon the flat slab or mushroom s 
with panels twenty-cight square. 
are twenty-nine full bays an 
smaller end bays which are us« 
stair towers, locker rooms, offic: 
inlet and return ducts for the h 
and humidifying system. Four « 
towers, two on the front and two « 
rear, have been so located as to 
the working floor space of the bi 
into three equal parts and also to 
the usual unsightly expansion 
necessitated by concrete construct 

These towers are about 28 feet s 
and those on the front are occup 
return ducts for heating 
humidifying, and slasher exhaust 
The rear towers contain the el 
wells and toilet rooms. The tower 
carried 32 feet above the roof to st 
tanks for a water supply for mar 
turing purposes, three of the towers 
ing 35,000 gal. tanks for filtered 
and one a 20,000 gal. tank for hot w 


Stairs 


Attention to Lighting 


The arrangement of towers pei 
wide cross alleys at these points an 
does not interfere with the light in the 
working area. The wide bays and com 
paratively narrow pilasters allow 8: 
per cent of the length of the building t 
be covered with glass, and with the hig 
stories the building is well lighted in the 
middle, even on dark days. 

Owing to the unusually high increase 
in level of the Dan River at this point 
during rainy periods the ‘building was 
planned with the first floor twelve feet 
above the normal level of the river 
and at times of high water the area 
under the mill will be flooded. Al! pier 
foundations have been carried down to 
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lige, about 20 feet below the first floor 
V el. 
The story heights are 18 feet except 
the dyehouse section where it has 
en increased to 21 feet by lowering 
ie floor. A monitor 28 feet wide runs 
ie entire length of the mill. 
The main part of the mill has wood 
ors throughout, maple top flooring be- 
ig laid on 2 inch planks which in 
rn are laid on screeds imbedded in 
nder concrete fill, The locker rooms 
id toilet rooms have mastic floors and 
dyehouse has a special mastic floor 
ide of Hastings paving blocks. 
Heating and Humidifying 


The Carrier system for heating, 
imidifying and cooling has been in- 
alled throughout the mill with the ex- 
ption of the dyehouse, slasher room, 
ker and toilet rooms and _ stair 

An especial feature of this in- 

allation is the fact that there are no 

itside ducts to interfere with the light- 

g and no cross ducts in the mill. The 

n rooms are located in the basement 
the ends and at the towers, with 

trances from the stair towers. At the 

ds of the mill the risers and return 
ts are located at the wall and each 

pplies one-sixth of the building 
ough longitudinal ducts on each floor. 

esh air is supplied through intakes at 
ends of the mill. 

The other fan rooms are supplied 

th fresh air by intakes on either side 
the tower and the fans discharge 
vertical risers located in the cross 
ys between the towers. On each 

r they discharge into longitudinal 
ts, running in both directions, in the 

nter of the building. The return ducts 

located in the stair towers. 
reneral illumination has been used 
roughout the mills, four large units 
th RLM dome reflectors being in- 
illed in each panel. All of the light 
ring is in conduit imbedded in the 
1r slabs. 

Che building is fully equipped with 
nklers, and has the usual outside 
protection of hose houses and hy- 

ints on the front of the mill. In the 

isement at the north end, a 1,500 gal. 

d a 1,000 gal. motor driven Under- 

riter’s centrifrugal fire pump have 

en installed. These are supplied by a 
line from above the dam and are 
tied in with the city mains and a 
pump at No. 4 Mill. 

(he sprinkler piping and outside fire 

tection, together with power and 

nufacturing piping is being installed 
the Parks-Cramer Company. 

locker rooms for men and women 
located at each end of the mill on 

h floor, and are furnished with 
ns individual steel lockers and ample 
vidual wash bowls. 

» form a connecting link with the 


wers. 
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other mills a 14 foot covered bridge has 
been built, running from the first floor 
ot the new mill to the second floor of 
the No. 5 mill, with a total incline of 
9 feet. This bridge is 980 feet long, 
with seven 114 foot spans and two short 
spans at the entrances to the mills. The 
steel trusses are carried on concrete 
piers, and the floor and roof are of re- 
inforced concrete, the sides being plas- 
tered. This bridge carries all heating 
and manufacturing piping mains and the 
electric conduit for the new mill. Elec- 
tric trucks with trailers are to be oper- 


Section beams coming across the bridge 
also go directly to the slasher room. 
Large Slasher Room 

The slasher room is probably the 
largest in the world, there being 24 
slashers in a row. These are equipped 
with galvanized iron hoods and the ex- 
haust is handled by one No. 9 and one 
No. 10 double conoidal fan furnished by 
the Buffalo Forge Co., the exhaust be 
ing carried above the roof by 
ducts. 


exhaust 


A complete system of 
supplied by the Wagner 


trolley trac ks 
Manufacturing 





Boiler House and Chimney in Process of Construction; New Raw Stock Dye- 
house in Background 


ated across this bridge, supplying section 
beams to the mill and taking away cloth 
from the mill. 

Ball warps from the No. 6 Mill aré 
received by auto trucks at the end of 
the chain dyehouse, located in the first 
story of the mills. The new dyeing 
equipment will consist of three units 
manufactured by the Textile Finishing 
Machinery Company, and room has 
been provided for additional units in the 
future. A novel feature of this dye- 
house is the practically continuous oper- 
ation made possible by several special 
attachments. 

The boiling-out machines are hooded 
and an exhaust duct and fan remove the 
steam from the room. Propeller fans 
have been installed in front of the dryers 
to remove the heat and moisture at 
these points. This department is 
equipped with its own _ hydrosulphite, 
caustic and dye-mixing plant. 

The beaming room is located near the 
dyehouse and close to the slasher room 


Co. has been installed to handle beams 
in storage and to the slasher creels 

The Nivling system of size control 
has been installed, there being two com- 
plete systems which permits either light 
or heavy size to be used in any of the 
slashers. Automatic temperature con- 
trols have been installed at each size 
box. 

The drawing-in room is directly back 
of the slashers and both warp tying-in 
and drawing-in machines are used for 
this work. This room has ample 
storage for beams and direct connection 
to one of the elevators for sending 
beams to the other floors. The beams 
will be handled on skid trucks arranged 
to take six beams each. 

The filling is received by automobile 
trucks from the No. 1 and No. 4 Mills, 
or across the bridge from Nos. 2, 3, 5, 
and 7 Mills. Ample storage has been 
provided access to one of the 
elevators for handling yarn to the upper 
floors. 


with 
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The three upper floors are used for 
Weaving, the top having 1,620 
Crompton & Knowles box looms run 
ning lengthwise of the mill in three sec- 
tions. 


Pe ; 
HOOT 


[he monitor over this room gives 
one of the best lighted weaving rooms in 
the country. On the third floor ther 

are 540 Crompton & Knowles box looms 
and 1,152 Draper 
ot Crompton & Knowles looms running 
lengthwis¢ 


looms, one section 


and the Draper looms run 
mill. This arrange- 
Draper looms gives 16 loon 
in a row, with a 5 


tront of the 


ning across the 
ment ot 
foot alley on th 
mill and 14 feet on th 
river side near the elevators, which will 
With 
the great story height this arrangement 


be used tor storage of beams, etc. 


of looms gives a most satisfactory light 
ing in the middle of the room. 

On the 
Dray ke 


1,728 
oms arranged as on the third 
floor with looms running across tl 


building 


tloor there are 


Sect md 


Over 5.000 Electric Motors 


All of the looms are driven by 
vidual % H. P. motors furnished by th 
General Electric Company, and are con 
trolled by snap switches, mounted on a 
condulet pedestal and cutout box. The 
total installation of 5,040 looms gives 


the largest number under one root 


the world. 

All of the light and power wiring 
this mill and for remodelling the othe 
mills was furnished and installed 
Walker Electric and Plumbing Company 
and represents the largest contract ev 
placed for work in the textil 
industry. 


electric 


From the weave rooms the cloth goes 
down to the first floor for inspectiot 
sewing and tentering and then is taker 
across the bridge to the cloth hall o: 
the other side of river. 

Handling Filling Bobbins from Looms 


One of the interesting features in this 
mill is the method of handling filling 
bobbins from the looms. Double spiral 
chutes have been provided at two points 
near the elevators, and these discharge 
to a double belt conveyor located on the 
ceiling of the first floor. This belt con 
veyor discharges to belt conveyors lo- 
cated over the bins, one set for auto 
matic and one for plain loom bobbins 
The automatic loom bobbin bins are 
arranged to discharge to belt conveyors 
which carry the bobbins to the strippers, 
while the plain loom bobbin bins are 
arranged to discharge into trucks for 
return to the other mills. 

New Raw Stock Dyehouse 

The increase in the plant made addi- 
tional boiler capacity necessary, and the 
only available site was that occupied by 
a portion of the old dyehouse and ad- 
joining the present boiler house. This 
necessitated the construction of a new 





View Showing New Mills 


on Both Sides of River, Built in Connection with the Extension of Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills 
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THE POWER HOUSE 


—A Cost-Cutting Factor 


With the present-day high cost of 
labor, fuel and maintenance. the 
vreatest possible power plant econ- 
omy is essential. 


the experience of this concern with 
the power needs of textile and other 
industries has enabled it to secure, in 
many instances, economies under con- 
ditions previously looked upon as un- 
favorable. 


In addition to designing and super- 
Vising erection of power plants and 
specifying the equipment for them, 
this organization renders a_ service 
which includes designing, supervision 
of erection and equipment of many 
types of industrial plants. 


CHAS.T. MAIN 


ENGINEER 
201 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


he a len Td 
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r.w stock dyehouse, and this is one of 
e most interesting features of the 
ant 
\ two-story portion of the old dye- 
use has been retained and a new four- 
ry reinforced concrete building 182° 
130’ has been erected adjoining this 
Iding and entirely over the river. 
iis building is of flat slab design, with 
22 feet. The first story 
of 20 feet and the other 

a height of 16 feet. The 
the old dyehouse contains 

Delahunty dyeing machines and 

of the new dyehouse will 

e 16 Vacuum dyeing machines, to- 

her with hydro-extractors, auto feed- 
and fans for blowing cotton to the 

The dyeing machines are 

pits and a special mastic floor made 

Hastings paving blocks used 


nels 20 x 
s a height 
ries have 
st story of 
ht 


first floor 
ers set 


is in 


s story. The second and third stories 
ve six Proctor & Schwartz cotton 


ck dryers on each floor with fans 
blowing to the cotton bins, sixty in 
mber, which are located on the fourth 
or. Granolithic top floors have been 
ed on all of these floors. 
From the fourth floor the cotton is 
ywn either up river to the third floor 
No. 2 Mill, or to a relay cotton 
storage building, about 1,400 feet down 
river. A complete system of cot- 
piping and, switches permits cotton 
be taken out of any bin on this floor 
id delivered to any bin in the other 
uildings. 


ton 


The second story of the old dyehouse 
has been devoted to dye mixing, with a 
gravity flow to the machines on the first 
oor 

To prevent condensation a warm ait 
system, furnished by the Buffalo Forge 
Company, has been provided which de 
livers air through ducts to all parts of 
the first story of both buildings. The 
Delahunty machines have been provided 
with hoodsland an exhaust duct and 


fan for handling the steam. The new 


e 


ONSTRUCTION is rapidly near- 

ing completion, with exterior 

completely closed in, on the new 

Manomet Mill No. 4, at New 

Bedford, Mass., and_ installation of 

hanical and other equipment is pro 

ding rapidly, promising actual be- 

ing of production before the middle 

the coming summer of market condi- 

S ar This recent ad- 

m to the mills operated by the Wm 

tman Co., Boston, the 

of all the large aggre- 

mill properties controlled by 
company. 


satisfactory 


\WI 


of 


1s 


one 


st interesting 
on of 


one of the most effective 
by which to convey an ad 


te impression 


rhaps 
strations 


of the tremendous ca 


tor 


production of fine combed 

which this plant possesses with 
iddition the No. 4 mill, may be 
ned from a realization that its total 


ty is planned to 


rpass, 800,000 of yarn 
This is to equal the 

such yarns of the Brit 
and Doublers’ 


equal, and at 
pounds 
said 
itput 


otton Spinners’ 


onsumption of High Grade Cotton 


he growth and final development to 
f the big Manomet plant, as ter- 
ited by its last addition, calls for 


normous supply of costly high grade 
m. About 100,000 bales of cotton 
w | be consumed annually. From such 
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building has four vertical ducts sur- 
mounted by large ventilators and these 
are arranged to take steam from the 
first floor and the dryers on the second 
and third floors, and also to ventilate 
these rooms. 

A 30,000 gallon hot water tank with 
hot water generator has been installed 
to provide hot water for the dyehous« 

A large locker room equipped with 
shower baths, wash bowls, and _ indi- 
vidual steel lockers, has been provided 
for the use of the operatives. 


New Boiler House 


The new boiler house was constructed 
under difficulties, since it was necessary 
to keep the old dryers on the second 
floor of the old dyehouse in operation 
until the new dryers in the new dy: 
house were in operation. For this rea- 
son all boiler, building and chimney 
foundations were poured before the old 
building was torn down. 

The new boiler house has brick walls 
on concrete beams supported by con 
crete piers carried to ledge about 18 feet 
below the floor level. The building is 
121 feet, 3 inches by 54 feet, 4 inches, 
and 41 feet high, with a steal trussed 
roof having a monitor. 

In the rear between the boiler house 
and the old raw dyehouse a pump house 
has been built to house all pumps, feed 
water heaters, and stoker fans and en 
gines for the old and new boiler houses. 
This building is of brick, 92 feet, 6 
inches by 22 feet, 6 inches, and 41 feet 
high, with steel trussed monitor roof. 

The chimney, built by the Weber 
Chimney Co., is of reinforced concrete, 
10 feet inside diameter and feet 
above the foundation, with a lining 76 
feet, 6 inches, above the foundation 

The boiler equipment consists of two 
1025 H. P. and two 761 H. P. Edge- 
moor boilers, equipped with Foster su- 
per-heaters, and will carry 165 Ibs 
steam pressure with 100 degrees super- 
heat. The smaller boilers have Diamond 


26/7 
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soot blowers, and the larger boilers hav« 
Vulcan soot blowers 

All boilers are equipped with Jones 
underfeed stokers with 5 units for 
of the larger boilers and 4 
the smaller boilers. 
ment consists two No. 180 blowers 
direct-connected 11 inch x 10 inch 
horizontal engines. An old fan unit has 
been installed and the underground ducts 


each 
units for 
Che blower equip 
of 


to 


so arranged as to supply both boiler 
houses. 

The boiler feed pumps, three in nun 
ber, are De Laval steam-turbine driven 
three-stage centrifugal pumps each |] 
ing a capacity of 350 gallons per mim 
and running at 3000 R. P. M 

\ 4000 H. P. Webster boiler feed 
water heater is t ri nstalled and all 
condensed steam in the No. 8 Mill and 
the raw stock dvehouse is t be returned 
to the boiler houses 


Turbine Building 


built 
ine 


The turbine building, 
tension to the old building, is 
70 by 52 feet, and built into the 1 
The first floor is about seven feet above 
the normal water level, and all building 
and machine foundations have been cat 
ried down to ledge The building has a 
steel frame with brick walls and rein- 
forced-concrete roof, and new walls and 
roof were added to the old building 
The equipment consists of two 3000 

W., 3-phase, 60 cycle, 600-volt tur- 
bines running at 3000 R. P. M., made 
by the General Electric Co. The gen- 
erators are provided with differential 
protection which will automatically dis- 
connect them from the bus bars in case 
of an unbalance on any phase due to 
a ground or short the 
erator but not act 


aS an eX 


turl 


ivel 


K 


circuit in 
will 


gen- 
leads, under 
overload conditions 

he condensing equipment consists of 
two size G, Alberger spiroflo 
condensers with air occluder’ and 
pumps. Unfiltered river water is used 


for condenser water and this is passed 


barometri 


New Manomet No. 


Now World’s Largest Plant Devoted 


to Manufacture 


figures one can 
stupendous capacity of 
and when it is realized that this No. 4 
plant is designed to specialize on the 
production of tire tter 
the capacity of American 
mills for the production of automobile 
Then from these 
may be deduced the consequence to man- 


idea of the 


an i 
American mills, 


get 


cord fabric, a b 


realization of 


tires is possible facts 


ufacturers of a depression like the pres 
ent, which presents the problem 


keting this huge product su 


tI mar 


‘essfully. It 


brings one to the realization that Amer 
can manufacturers have girded them 
selves for supplying not merely the 


home market, but that of the world at 


large, and that there simply cannot bi 
such a thing as a continuance of the 
policies which have prevented American 
participation in supplying the world field 
much more extensively than has ‘ 
done in the past 

The vearly utput of the Manomet 


Mills with the added capacity will run 


ibout $30,000,000 About 4,500 hands 
will be employed eventually, providing 
a yearly payroll for New Bedford opera 
tives of about $5,700,000. With the com 


pletion of the No. 4 mill the plant will 
have 320,000 spindles 
Details of the New Mill 
The No. 4 plant consists of four build- 


of Combed 


Yarns 


Ings; 


the spinning mill which measures 
897 feet in length by 168 feet in width, 


three stories high, with a saw-tooth 
roof over the third story; the weaving 
mill placed to the south of the main mill, 
270 feet long by 110 feet wide, two 
stories high, with flat roof; the picker 
mill at the south west corner of the 
plant, 130 feet lor 110 feet wide . 
and a large rey plant 

In the ma mill, which is of 

indard 1 | nstt n highest 
erade ty ) il 7 O1 licht 

both tural and artificial, has been 
lesigned both S¢ h traor 
dinary width of the mi 1 the past 
uston ‘ tinge tl 1 1 
wentv-f r hou hed und 
productio1 The 18 t heighth bi 
tweet fl S the with \ low 
unning this ent | p le an 
extraordinat h t hich 
thorougl liffused he higl r 
tive ( tl vhite painted 

terior finish This tural light provi 
sion adequate for day time is supple 


the 


out in 


artificial 
the 
satisfactory, both as to 
light 
operation 


mented by 
tried 
proved entirely 


scheme previ 


ously Manomet and 
white 


of 


amount of 


and 


pure supplied, 


in economy 
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over a 9-foot travelling screen before 
The space under the turbine build- 

used as a hot well from which 
warm condenser watet for 
in the boilers 


[wo exciter 


use 
ing is 
the is drawn 
us¢ 
units have been installed 
me with a 25 K. W. General 
Co., generator direct-connected 
H. P 


other a 


Electric 
to a 
steam turbine and the 
\V. Westinghouse motor 


Terry 


50 K 


the I: 
being transmitted at 
The 

ation 


unt 


ACCE 


switchl the old tur- 


' 
consolidated into 


oard in 


ine §$ 


be en 
switchboard, 


has 
new which consists 


three exciter panels, four generat 


panels, one hydro-electric station tie 
us, one synchronous motor panel, three 
1200 ampere feeder 
four 500 


1 ¢ Save 


panels, and twer 


ampere feeder panels 


add _ flexibility 
to 
tricallv-operated circuit breaxers 


total 


space and 


the layout, it 


] . 
use cic¢ 


The 


capacity is about 12,000 


was de cide d 


generator 


K. V. A., and to minimize the possibili 
ties of shut-down the bus bars have 
been divided into three sections by the 
use of two bus sectionalizing oil circuit 
breakers, which in case of trouble on 
one section will automatically clear the 
other two sections 

\ll feeder oil circuit breakers are in 
stalled in a gallery back of the switch 


board, thus reducing the floor space re 
quired and permitting feeders to go 
on a direct line from the breakers 
For filtering the oil a De Laval oil 
purifier has been installed, and a fifteen 
ton hand-power crane trolley and hoist 


ut 


from the New Jersey Foundry & Ma 
chine Co. has also been installed 
The construction work was done by 


Aberthaw Construction Co 
Greene and Co 
and 
has 


Lockwood, 
are the mills’ engineers 
and the 
carried out under 
P. Bascom, of 


office of this company 


Mill 


The of lamp used is that of the 
General Electric Novalux system, which 
looks like a large 


architects, reorganization 
the 


the Boston 


been supe 


vision of F. 


typ 


arc lamp, but is actu- 
ally an incandescent 325 watt light 
600 candle power capacity. Its cost of 
operation is said to b« one-half 
that of arc lamps. Night operations, ot 
full lighting on dull days 
vided for This feature in conjunction 
with spotless walls and floors adds an 
enorm usly 


the sense ¢ 


of 
about 


is amply pro 


attractive factor to appeal to 


1 


fitness which employes feel 
towards such an environment 


The fire protection system has been 
supplied by the General Fire Exting 
uisher Co., provided with the Grinnell 
head. The humidification syst the 
Bahnsen type throughout, utilizing the 
vertically rotating disc principl yf 
atomization. These humid na ( 


Ever 1 the Ma Mill 
Ss pl | h locke ( lothe 
ind I L1S¢ i ept: r rub 
ers 1 boots t Th ual 
ompleteness of appointments in 
anit the highest practical degree of 
personal comfort of the operatives 1s 
carried out. Individual porcelain sinks 
are provided in the enamel brick lined 
lavatories, and the most modern type 


of toilet fixtures are being installed 


Special attention has been given to 
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McCALLUM HOSIERY CO. NORTHAMPTON, MASS 


Efficient Buildings 


HN 


You know when you look at a Green Industrial 
Building that every dollar invested in it is paying 
dividends; they are sturdy, clean cut, well lighted 
buildings designed with the experience of twenty- 
five years to meet the owners particular needs. 
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We should like to explain the Green Single-Profit- 
Plan of Plant Construction to you. 
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leanliness as one of the cardinal prin- 

ples of the company, and this is facili- 

ated by the structural attention to dur- 
le materials used in finishing the mill 

1a taultless manner. The total effect 

; such in this, as in the other mill units 
th 


f this plant, that the place is the mecca 


t many visitors who come even from 
across the ocean especially to see the big 
anufactory where visitors are welcome 
with such generous cordiality, whether 
mpetitors or not. These provisions 
are supplemented by special instructions 


operatives who are trained to leave 


othine undone which will make for 
leanliness, and the maintenance of 
aultless oversight of the passing prod- 


ct. This feature is one which fits the 
corrigible attitude of the management 
wards flawless quality of their product, 
ets the approval of every man 


and n 


amil with the need of a finesse in 
norale as the most effective supplement 
) an adequately fitted environment to 


nsure a dependable quality of product. 
Spooling, Warping and Twisting 

The first floor will contain equipment 

ior warping and twisting. The twisters 

ire of extra heavy construction accord- 

mg to latest ideas on this subject. A 
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feature of this room will be the extra 
width of alleys with a nine-foot main 
alley, and a three-foot aisle between ma- 


chine rows. This generous provision 
for floor space will be of additional 
value in conjunction with the extensive 
overhead trolley system for handling 
jack spools for twisters, and beams for 
warpers. 

All of the frames are group driven, 
the twisters being driven in groups of 
two, by one motor, and likewise the 
spoolers, while the warpers are also 
driven in groups. Motors are of the 550 
volt three phase type supplied by the 
General Electric Co. 

Carding Room 

The second floor will be devoted to 
the carding room equipment consisting 
of cards, combers and drawing frames 
Also there will be three rows of roving 
frames spaced twelve feet apart running 
lengthwise of the mill. This unusual 
width is allowed for the purpose of 
storage, and to facilitate handling of 
stock in transit, as well as to cover the 
emergency of modifying the equipment 
for finer yarns if necessary. 

Spinning Room 
The third floor will be fully occupied 
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New Manomet No. 4 Mill at New Bedford, Which Increases Annual Output to Over $30,000,000 


by spinning frames, of which there are 
480 with a total of 115,200 spindles, built 
by the Whitin Machine This 
spinning room, 164 feet by 890 feet, ap- 
proximately, will be one of the largest 
in New England. It is of immense size, 
and is an impressive sight 
white background for the 
green of machinery. 
Transportation System 

Decisions have not yet been completed 
for details of the transportation 
tem of the Manomet, but it is likely that 
in addition to the overhead monorail 
system mentioned in conjunction with 
twisting, warping, etc., transportation 
will be taken care of largely by hand 
trucks. However, the wide main alleys 
give ample opportunity for use of elec- 
tric industrial trucks throughout the 
plant. There has also been considera- 
tion given to conveying equipment. 

The Weave Room 

There will be a total of sixty-four 
looms necessary to assemble the big 
yarn output into fabric for tires. An 
overhead trolley system is utilized to 
handle the heavy warps and cloth rolls. 
Each loom is electrically driven by an 
individual motor. 


Shops. 


in glistening 


dark olive 


syS- 
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The Picker House and Repair Plant 

On the first floor of the picker house 
will be located the bale breakers and 
openers. From here the cotton will be 
blown to the second floor where the 
finishing pickers are located. 

The repair plant, 
ously, is an extremely well develope: 
part of the big plant, and will have a 
unique specialization on the first floor 
at which point are placed the fire pump 
ing equipment for protection of the 
whole plant. The humidification gener 
ating system for part of the plant is 
also located on this first floor, togethe: 
with part of the sanitary equipment. 


mentioned previ 


Will Purchase Power Current 

The mill has decided to purchase its 
power current for the 10,000 horse 
power required to drive the No. 4 plant 
This will be purchased from the local 
power company at New Bedford, who 
has offered a low rate. A small equip 
ment of Heine type boilers, burning 
crude oil is all that is required to supply 
the heating and for some humidfying, 
and the boiler house is a relatively small 
part of the mill located at the rear of 
the main building. 


Philadelphia Carpet Co. Modernizes Plant 


NTICIPATING the keen compe- 

tition which they were to face 

with the return of business to a 

pre-war basis, the Philadelphia 
-arpet Co., during the late spring of 
1920, decided to thoroughly modernize 
‘heir manufacturing methods. With this 
n view, they acquired the property at 
the northeast corner of “C” street and 
\llegheny avenue, Philadelphia, where 
hey have been located since the first 
f this year. The services of Baer, 
ooke & Co., engineers, Philadelphia, 
Were retained to handle the selection of 
W apparatus, the layout of the equip- 


ent and to carry on diversified build- 
ng alterations and additions to make 
i¢ building a suitable one for their 
needs. As the building covers approx- 
lately one-third of the total area of 


Property, all routing has been so 
that by using the present ar- 
igerent as a unit, future extensions 


} 


5 


in be made without modifying this 
ort f the mill. 

_ rangement of Departments 

the uilding is of brick, slow-burn- 
if Cor struction, four stories and base- 


‘ent. he first floor level is 4 feet 
ide, and the basement 8 feet 


] ide, with the departments ar- 
‘nging in a general way as follows: 
PAS “MENT: Boiler Room, Steamer 
rits, S 


iring, Dyeing and Storage. 





Interesting Steam 


and 


Power Arrange- 


ments—Economical Routing and Conveying 


FIRST FLOOR: Engine Room, 
Color Department, Printing Depart- 
ment, Receiving, Shipping and Offices. 

SECOND FLOOR: Finishing and 


Packing. 
THIRD FLOOR: Weaving. 
FOURTH FLOOR: Setting up 


Frames, Dryers. 

With this routing, practically all the 
wet process work has been confined to 
the basement, the exception being the 
color department. After a great deal 
of study of numerous conditions this 
was placed on the first floor, adjoining 
the printing department, with which it 
is most closely allied. 

Raw material is delivered to the re- 
ceiving platform and from there it is 
transferred through a gravity chute to 
the basement and stored until needed. 
Directly opposite the raw stock are the 
scouring machines. Here the yarn is 
thoroughly scoured, and in continuous 
line passes into the scouring and rins- 
ing tubs, the extractor and dryer. 

The white yarn is then carried to the 
fourth floor, where it dried and 
spooled and placed in racks until re- 
quired. The remainder of the yarn is 
carried to the first floor where it is 
spooled, wound upon the printing drums 


is 





and the pattern printed upon it. The 
color department located on the same 
floor obviates the necessity of any «d- 
ditional handling in this hne. After 
printing, the yarn is placed upon trays, 
transferred to the basement by tneans 
of a gravity conveyor to the steamers, 
where it remains until the colors are 
thoroughly set. It is then removed and 
washed and transferred to the fourth 
floor, where it is dried and spooled ac- 
cording to pattern. Each pattern is 
placed in separate racks and held until 
needed. 

From the racks the spools of printed 
varn are placed upon the setting frames. 
Here the different ends are placed in 
proper position, the pattern set and 
wound upon a beam in one operation. 
The beams are then transferred to the 
room. Here the yarn is woven 
into rolls of carpet approximately 50 
yards in length. These rolls are trans- 
ferred through a spiral chute to the fin- 
department where they are 
“tigered,” sized, sheared and then thor- 
oughly examined for inperfections. 

The finished roll of carpet is then 
measured and placed in the stock room 
on the same floor, and from here it is 
delivered to the shipping department. 


weave 


ishing 


All the products are 3-shot velvet car 
pets in different qualities known by the 
following trade names: Colonial Vel- 
vet, Warwick Velvet, Barahan Velvet, 
Kalmar and Superior Velvet. 


Boilers and Steam Distribution 


The equipment in the boiler room con- 
sists of a battery of three horizontal 
return tubular boilers with an aggregate 
capacity of 325 H. P. operated at 100 
pounds pressure. Two of these boilers 
were in the original plant, and a third’ 
boiler of 125 H. P. has been added. 
During normal operation two boilers 
will be in use, leaving a third boiler as 
a spare. The standard tuber grate bar 
is used for burring No. 3 Buckwheat 
coal, and for increased capacity the boil- 
ers have steam driven blowers with 
automatic damper regulation. Space in 
the boiler room is provided for storing 
sufficient coal for a fifteen-day period, 
and in the yard space for coal for a 
five months’ period. The coal is chuted 
into the boiler room when delivered by 
truck, and a small drag conveyor, motor 
operated, will carry the coal from the 
yard storage to the boilers. The ashe 
are disposed of by a stem jet conveyor, 
emptying into an elevated bin, which, in 
turn, discharges directly into the ash 
trucks. 

A 240 H. P. Harrisburgh Foundry & 
Machine Co. Dual Clearance Non-Con- 
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NEW YORK 
BELTING & PACKING CO. 


1899 brought the first contract from the 
New York Belting & Packing Co., of 
Passaic, N. J., to Ferguson. That was for a 
Storehouse, Machine Shop, and Coal Stor- 
age Building. 


In 1917 more buildings were required— 
and, because of their earlier experience, the 
contract for a five-story, reinforced concrete 
building, 90 by 250 feet, was placed with 
Ferguson. 


1919 saw the completion of another contract 
making in all 502,640 square feet of floor area 
Ferguson has built for this concern. 


The sole reason for 76% of Ferguson’s business 
being “repeat orders” is that Ferguson Service 
satisfies clients from the start. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON COMPANY 


ENGINEERS & BUILDING CONTRACTORS | 65-114 


PATERSON N.J. NEW YORK NY 


February 5, 19? 
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Engine, direct connected to a 
three-phase—Fort Wayne Gen- 
180 KVA capacity, furnishes 


trical energy for motors and 

‘ The exhaust steam from the 

g s used for three purposes: 
Process work. 

S Heating Water. 

Third: The Heating System. 

\y ial balance between the demand 
aust steam and the available 
has been obtained, based on 
conditions, existing through- 


year. During severe winter 
daily peaks will be experi- 
which will have to be taken 


y introducing steam from the 
through a reducing valve, into 
ting system. During the non- 
season the exhaust steam avail- 
ll htly exceed the demand. 
irly variations in the demand fer 
steam and the supply available 
taken up by the storage heater, 
a capacity of 1,000 gallons per 
ith a temperature of approx- 
140 degrees F. on discharge. 


1; 
Sug 


Know Power Costs 

der to properly proportion the 
expense against the various de- 
nts, the power leads for each de- 
it have been separated, and a re- 
watthour meter placed in the 

All high pressure steam used 
ess work is measured by a re- 
and integrating steam flow me- 
rom the various meter readings 
re operating cost of the boiler 
ine room can be proportioned 
and the proper amounis 
to the respective departments. 
iking this changeover from me- 
to electrical drive, the engine 
thoroughly remodeled, the 
asement floor was lowered * 
ample head room and a reir- 
oncrete fleor placed in the en- 
m proper. 

the old method of operation, 


1 
ly, 


vas 


O 








Modernized Plant of Philadelphia Carpet 
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the various dryers, starchers and other 
apparatus using steam, required a pres- 
sure of approximately 60-pound gauge. 


Where feasible, without interfering 
with the output, such apparatus has 


been changed to operate with full out- 
put on exhaust steam. The advantages 
gained by this change are readily ap- 
parent; since any demand taken off the 
boilers 


represents a proportional sav- 
ing in the amount of coal burned. All 
condensation from these uses are 
brought back through traps to a com- 


1 
mon point and then discharged into the 
feed water heater. The remaining dry- 
ers, steamers, etc., are fed by live steam 
either direct or through a reducing and 
relief valve. This condensation is also 
picked up by traps, discharged to a com- 


mon point and thence into the feed 
water heater. With this arrangement, 
all steam, both live and exhaust, used 
in the mill for process work will be 


recovered, excepting that steam which 
is used by the steamers and the small 
quantity of steam required for boiling 
and one 


the liquor in the dye vats, or 
two other minor exceptions. 
Hot Water Supply 

With a view of reducing the quan 


tity of steam required for the dye vats 
and similar work, a storage water heat- 


er was installed. This is arranged to 
be fed normally by exhaust steam. In 
case there is not available a sufficient 
quantity of exhaust steam to maintain 
a temperature of 140 degrees F., live 
steam is automatically admitted until 
the required temperature is reached. 


With a supply of hot water available, 
the tubs will be filled with water at 140 
degrees. This temperature is sufficient 
for approximately 80 per cent. of tl 
work, and in cases where it is necessary 
to boil the liquor, steam itted 

the dve vat by means of a perforated 


ne 
is adn 


sunken pipe. 
Water Softening Plant 


All water used in the boilers and 


Co. 


manutacturing purposes, will 


et 


reated 


in a Permutit water sottening plant ot 
11,000-gallon 


in 


Lecr 


tor 


using 


any 


Cal 


pacity. 


Treating 
this way, precludes the necessity 
boiler 


Wa- 


compound, traces 


of which might be carried over with the 
steam into the process 
jurious results. 





Interior of Engine Room, Philadelphia Carpet Co. 


40 


I 


Using 


work with 


in- 


softened water 


also minimizes possible trouble from th« 
scaling of the boilers. In the process 
work this treated water will give a 
much more uniform product, besides 
material saving in soap and other sup 
plies After passing through the soft 
ening plant, the cold water is distrib 
uted through the mill. <A second line 
runs from the softener to the storag« 
heater, and this heated softened water 
line parallels the other run \ third 


I¢ 


tl 
d 


s10n 


t} 
rie 


been to use a genera 
lighting layout, modified by some local 
lighting For general lighting, Benja 
iin shallow bowl reflectors were 
stalled and where high intensity 
llumination was required, the deep bow! 
tvpe ot reflector was used For the 
hi and show 


shafts through 
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ne 1s carried trom the softener to the 
ed water heater for boiler feed pur- 
ses. 

Motor Applications, Lighting 
lhe motor application is group drive 
iroughout, varying in size wit he 
ifferent departments; all motors art 


Burke 
] 


DASC 


degrees Electric Co. n 


for 


anu 


acture, with ceiling suspen- 
They are connected to the various 
Link Belt Chain, 


nclosed in welded casings 


| Silent 


In lighting the various departments, 


scheme has | 





ement floor 





Openings suff 


modate the varn trucks were cut in the 
basement wall and fireproof swinging 
doors placed in these openings to blank 
off the steamer pit from the basement 
The varn trucks are loaded while 
standing in the basement and then 







pushed through the swinging doors into 


the steamers. Ample openings with ven- 
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SPINNING MILL: BAY STATE COTTON CORPORATION, LOWELL DIVISION 


PECIALIZING in industrial construction, working in whatever mate- 
rial proves best suited to meet the requirement disclosed, ABERTHAW 
offers a building service based on more than a quarter century 
of carefully analyzed experience. 

@ Mills, shops, warehouses, dams, power plants, water front and 
marine structures built by ABERTHAW, represent the intelligent 
adaptation of modern manufacturing practice to the swift, econom- 


ical, and adequate fulfilment of structural enterprises. 


ABERTHAW 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
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ilators are provided in the roof of the 
it directly over the doors of each 
eamer. Baffles on each side of the 
penings on the inside of the steamer 
t roof confine the steam to this area 
id it escapes through the ventilators. 
ach steamer has cubical contents of 
out 350 cubic feet, which represents 
1¢ volume of steam to be handled at 
ich half-hour period. 

Composition Flooring in Color Dept. 
The color department also required 
pecial treatment. On account of the 
lose relationship between this depart- 
ent and the printing department, both 
vere placed on the first floor. The 
rinting department demands excellent 
ghting conditions, which would have 
een difficult to secure in the basement. 
he space in the basement under the 
lor department is used for storage 
urposes. It was, therefore, necessary 
) take special precautions to prevent 
ny waste coloring matter or water or 
ther supplies seeping through the 
yor. This problem has been handled 
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by covering the entire color shop with 
an acid-resisting waterproof covering, 
varying in thickness from 3% inch to 1% 
inches. This composition flooring has 
been applied directly on top of the old 
floor after treating the existing wood 
floor to insure a proper hold. Drain- 
age is provided by means of two gal- 
vanized catch basins. The same floor- 
ing has also been used to good advan- 
tage around the scourers and extractors 
and other process work in the basement. 
It has been used here primarily for 
quick and thorough drainage of the sur- 
face liquids, and in order to resist the 
slight acidity of the solution. In all, 
approximately 4,000 square feet of this 
composition were laid down. 


Special Conveyor Equipment 


Wherever possible, conveying sys- 
tems have been installed, for efficient 
handling of materials. In the weaving 
departments the beams will be carried 
to and from the looms on an overhead 
mono-rail system. The woven goods 
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will be transformed by a spiral con- 
veyor to the finishing and packing de- 
partment. From the shipping depart- 
ment, the rolls of carpet will be passed 
through a modified spiral conveyor to 
the shipping platform. A gravity con- 
veyor has also been used to advantage 
in passing the printed yarn from the 
printing drums to the steamers in the 
basement. 

The offices located in the south end of 
the building, together with display room 
have all been treated by using oak pan- 
els with figured glazing. In the upper 
portions of the panel, a new drop ceil- 
ing has been provided using compto 
boards, paneled off into 4 foot squares. 
The color scheme consists of a light oak 
stain up to a point 7 feet above the floor 
level and ivory finish above this line and 
including the ceiling, this color scheme 
being found especially desirable in the 
show room in order to harmonize with 
the designs of the finished carpet. 


The general method of procedure in 
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the layout of a plant is to route all ma- 
chinery the most advantageous way and 
to then construct around the apparatus 
the necessary building. In this partic- 
ular case the building was fixed; how- 
ever the routing has not suffered in 
any way, despite the fact the building 
was not constructed for the particular 
needs of the Philadelphia Carpet Co 
Where the design of the building would 
not allow the proper routing, alterations 
and additions have been made, so that 
there would be no interference in the 
work, and that the material 
without lost motion 


process 
would move 
through the entire mill. 

As completed, the Philadelphia Car- 
pet Co. has a most modern three-shot 
velvet carpet mill. The spacing of ap- 
paratus, the ventilation, the heating, and 
the lighting are so laid out as to afford 
the best working conditions for the em- 
ploye, and for the employer the maxi 
mum output with minimum expense 


Diversified Program of Plant Expansion 


URING the past year a very di- 
viersified program of plant ex: 
pansion has been carried out by 
the Worumbo Manufacturing Co. 
Lisbon Falls, Maine. The concern, 
which is well known for its high-grade 
specialties in woolen goods, has pre- 
ously expanded at intervals, but has 
‘ver before at one time undertaken 
ich compehensive changes and addi- 
ms. The nine following operations 
ive been completed or are well under 
way: a mill, dyehouse, garage, turbine 
uilding, office extension, two highway 
ridges over the canal, addition to the 
viler house, and a miscellaneous group 
msisting of mostly pipe tunnel, canal 
edging and cofferdam work. 


Details of New Mill 
Operations were first started on the 
ill in October, 1919. This is a three- 
ory and basement building, approxi- 
ately 130 feet by 197 feet, constructed 

reinforced concrete. The floor lay- 
its follow the trend that has marked 
e development of textile mills built 
this material—namely, large bays, 
gh unobstructed story heights, and 
iximum lighting areas such as can be 
tained by the use of the concrete skel- 
mn design. In detail, the bays approx- 
ate 25 feet by 26 feet throughout; 
ich allow large unobstructed work- 
x areas. In the upper three floors the 
ry heights are 16 feet, which allows 
feet in the clear between floor and 
iling, while in the basement the 
ght is 12 feet. 


Narrow columns and low curtain walls 
»w for large sash areas, which are 
plemented in the top floor by sky- 
hts that run longitudinally over the 
ee central bays. The sash proper are 
rolled steel sections, double glazed 
h ribbed glass, and the skylights are 
hollow metal with wire glass. The 
bination of such extensive lighting 
the white gloss finished surfaces 
the interior makes a clear diffused 
t that is easy on the eyes and shows 
the materials and equipment to good 
ing advantage. 
laple flooring is used in the three 
er stories. This is laid on 1-inch 
rflooring attached to sleepers im- 
led in cinder concrete, and as pro- 


ntract Manager, New England Offic: 
r Construction Co 


Worumbo Mfg. Co. Builds New Mill, Dyehouse, 


Turbine 


Garage, 


Building, Bridges, Ete. 
By W. H. Nye* 
cated, considerable attention was de- 


vision against dry rot which so often 
attacks underfloor where there is high 
humidification, a creosote treatment was 
given all concealed wood in the floor 
construction. 


In a general way the manufacturing 
processes are distributed through the 
building in the following manner: Wool 
washing, drying and opening are taken 
care of in the basement. The floor of 
the basement is mostly of cement, but 
in the washing section a tar concrete 
floor was used as the action of wool 
grease and the various chemicals em- 
ployed is very damaging to cement sur- 
faces. The first floor is used for cards 
and pickers and the mules and spoolers 
are located on the third floor. The ex- 
cellent light on the third floor makes it 
an almost ideal location for the beam- 
ing and looms, with some reserve space 
intended for surplus spoolers. 


As this new mill is prominently lo- 


voted to the exterior treatment by the 
use of special bands at the second floor, 
ornamental treatment of the columns 
and an attractive buff toned brick in the 
curtain walls. The mechanical equip- 
ment consists of sprinkler and electrical 
equipment of the most approved type 
and a carrier humidifying system. 
Dyehouse a New Departure 

The dyehouse is a marked departure 
from the type of dyeing building usual- 
ly encountered at the present time. Like 
the mill it is constructed of reinforced 
concrete, and is approximately 122 feet 
by 134 feet, one-story high with a low 
unfinished basement. Three 40- foot 
spans in the narrow direction of the 
building with 20 foot spans the 
other way make a= space remark- 
ably free from columns, and pro- 
vide large unbroken areas for location 
of equipment and easy working space 
for the operators. The ceiling is 16 feet 


above the floor at the low point; this 
space, however, is reduced by the very 
deep beams to about 13 feet where they 
occur. The roof slab proper is combi 
nation of a 2-inch concrete slab with 
narrow beam poured in between a series 
of steel domes. Metal lath is suspended 
at the bottom of the domes and plas- 
tered with a cement plaster, thus leav- 
ing dead air pockets to act as insulators 
against changes in the outside tempera- 
ture too greatly affecting the ceiling 


Four rows of vats are placed with 
backs to the column line so as to occupy 
with their working space the major part 
of two complete bays the length of the 
building as shown on the accompanying 
floor sketch. In order to set the tubs 
well below the floor it was necessary to 
construct a series of quite complicated 
concrete trench supports in the base- 
ment. In the working space between 
the rows the floors are paved over the 
concrete with acid resisting asphalt 
blocks specially prepared for this pur 
pose. The floor is pitched and adequate 
drainage provided at all points to keep 
it free from any standing water. Spaces 





This New Mill for the Worumbo Mfg. Co. Embodies All the Features of Fireproofness. 
Provisions Which Have Marked the Improvement in Working Conditions and Manufacturing Methods 





Abundant Light and Sanitary 
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Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Erection of Textile Mills 


situated in the center of the textile industry, 
it is not to be wondered at that our organiza- 
tion has had wide experience in solving the 
problems peculiar to mill construction. 


This é€xperience, covering a period of forty 
years, has included the erection of entire mill 
villages—houses, churches, schools, power 
plants, etc. 


Here are a few mills that we have served; we 
urge you to communicate with them for first- 
hand testimony: 


Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 

William Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, Mass. 

Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Germania Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 

Goetz Silk Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Write for a Copy of our Booklet 


Casper Ranger Construction Company 


Holvoke, Mass. Boston 
Springfield, Mass. New York 
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between the vats are filled in with creo- elements. The dyehouse was located at snows in almost unceasing In the turbine section there are three 
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Bridges Simplify Material Handling 
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Taking the Short Route 
to Results 


661) ED tape is a costly commodity,” said a 
prominent industrial engineer. “I am 
always afraid to deal with the concern which 
looks to be over-organized. I know the super- 
fluous overhead will be included in the bill.” 





He might well have gone farther. For costliness is not the 
only objection to over-elaborate organization, nor even the most 
important. When flexibility is eliminated, the quick and direct 
route to a desired end is blocked. 


Ability to go straight to the mark is nowhere more essential 
than in your Construction Company. There must be experi- 
ence, there must be organization in the sense of adequate facili- 


ties, but above all there must be personality, flexibility, 
responsiveness. 


Measure your Construction Company by this standard. We 
have a useful message for all who contemplate building. Let 
us acquaint you now with our organization and our methods. 


ee 


Appraisals ' ] 


Ys ‘seer | North-Eastern Construction Co. 
‘ : . > in dustrial and Dublice Cor 
ean 101 Park Seat > New York 
< xperience this Branch Offices in the Larger Cities 
CONSTRUCTION CO. + 


City 
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he new mill was to replace an ex- 


sting passage from the main highway 
9 the principal mill, and the other is 
catci at the lower end of the property 
to give access to that section of the 
island below the dyehouse. Both of 
them are built of reinforced concrete to 
span ‘he canal in such a way as to offer 
the least possible obstruction to flow- 
age. Their dimensions are approxi- 
mately the same throughout; i. 20 
feet wide and 62 feet in span. A marked 


attent'on has been paid to their archi- 
tectural qualities which will add another 
prepossessing feature to the pleasing 

sppearance of this well kept plant. 
Although they may properly belong to 
he mil and office building, it is well to 
dd here a few more remarks about the 
yverhcad bridge between these two 
ructures. This will be of structural 
teel sed in with wooden sides, roof 
und floor. The sides are further cov- 
red th asbestos shingles for fire- 
proofing purposes and added weather 
mn. It is expected that this 


ridge will greatly simplify the move- 
materials between the old and 
new mills, by eliminating the round- 
shout and inconvenient route through 
he yard and over the highway bridge 

the canal. It is substituted for a 


wo 


ORE attention is being paid to 
dyehouse conditions, and instead 
ot a steam-laden atmosphere 
with a few machines showing in- 
listir , dripping ceilings, and floors 


vered with a series of puddles, the 
1 lyehouse is a well-lighted, well- 
ntilated room, with reasonably dry 


rs and ceilings. The change is partly 
to humanitarian reasons, with the 


bject of providing employes with a bet- 


Interior Views Are 





work. But it is also due to 
il business reasons that more 
ventilation give greater pro- 
th less damage to materials 
lled. 
teworthy instances of the re- 
old dyehouses to bring them 
1ance with the most modern 
the improvements made dur- 
t year in the reorganization 
tion of the dyehouse of S. 
Webster, Mass., and 
ling and ventilation of the 
the United States Worsted 
vrence, Mass. 


S. Slater & Sons 


house of S. Slater & Sons is 
building 130 by 110 feet. It 

lank roof supported on wood 

‘Ms with two monitors. In order to 








Exterior View of S. Slater & Sons’ 


TEXTILE 


contemplated bridge that would have 
been built direct from mill to mill across 
the forebay, necessitating several diff- 
cult foundations under water which had 
the added objection of obstructing the 
already limited flowage. Its span is 
now 80 feet as against a length of 180 
feet for the direct bridge, the difference 
in distance being made up by utilizing 
the attic of the office section for pass- 
age. 
New Layout of Power Plant 

Operations in connection with the 
boiler house cover practically a com- 
plete new layout the power plant. 
Under the existing conditions there 
were four boilers housed in a building 
approximately 50 feet square, whereas 
the new plan calls for an ultimate instal- 
lation of six boilers located at right 
angles to old positions in a building 51 
feet by 93 feet. The practical features 
of carrying this work through in such a 
manner to allow full operation of 


of 


as 


the plant makes this operation a rather 
prolonged one. It was necessary to 
bring the construction work on the 


additional section very near to comple- 
tion before breaking out the old wall 
between the addition and existing build- 
ing. This being done, the next step in 
volved was the installation of two new 


WORLD 








boilers in the extension so as to replace 
old boilers which had to be rearranged. 
It will be temporarily necessary to en- 
tirely remove the two old boilers 
from the building as their new founda- 
tions have to be built under their present 
location. 

The construction of both existing and 
additional work is of brick walls and 
steel roof trusses. There -is a monitor 
equipped with steel sash ventilators run- 


last 


ning longitudinally through the central 
portion of the roof. The roof construc- 
tion is reinforced concrete over steel 


purlins and it is covered with a stan 
dard tar and gravel root. 


The foundations of the office, turbine 
building and two bridges being under 
water, it was necessary to devise the 
most economical way of handling the 
work. Originally it was planned to un- 
water the section around the office by 
means of a small cofferdam, as it was 
impracticable at that time to close off 
the entire forebay until some means 
could be devised for supplying power 


to replace that lost by closing down the 
turbine building; furthermore, not hav- 
ing been fully that the turbine 
building and bridges would go ahead, 
the expense of such an extensive opera- 
tion was not warranted. I the 


decided 


x ¢ 


eater in 
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summer when it was found possible to 
obtain adequate operating power from 
the local electric company it was decided 
to go ahead with all operations. 

lhe forebay was cut off with a heavy 
coftferdam built in sections and sunk 
with ballast and then puddled with clay 
to make it After the bed of the 
canal was unwatered the work of plac 
ing the foundations for the bridges and 
building was rapidly pushed. In addi- 
tion to this, it was found that in orde: 
to get an adequate supply of water to 
fully develop the power, it was neces- 
sary to blast about five feet of rock 
the forebay and about three feet 
from the tailrace. At the time of this 
writing the work on this section is prac 
tically completed, and though it occupies 
very little of interest in an article of 
this character, the engineering problems 
to | were extremely intricate 


tight. 


rom 


to be solved 
and involved. 

The principal 
aside from the extensive use of rein- 
forced work in connection with mills 
long established in brick and mill con- 
struction, is the diversity of the prox 
esses that have been affected by the 
work. Lockwood Greene & Co., of Bos 
ton, were the engineers and Turner Con 


feature of this work 


Large Dyehomes Revamped 


S. Slater & Sons and U. 


Mode 


take care of the increased production 
and some new piece dye kettles, the dye- 
house machinery was reorganized 
Concrete trenches were built in pairs 
to receive two lines of kettles set back 
to back, and a single concrete trench 
built to receive the stock dye tubs. As 


ig »rni 





Dyehouse, Showing Ventilators. 
Shown at Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 


this building extends out over th 
French River, a part of the trenches ar« 
supported on concrete piers. The trench 
walls are carried on reinforced concret: 
beams from pier to pier. These rei 


forced concrete beams also support th 
reinforced concrete slab which form 
the bottom of the trench. The bottom o! 
the trenches were pitched and drained 
through a trap at one end. 

The kettles are supported on hard pin 
resting on ledges the 
trench All the the 
water supply to the kettles is run insid 
of the trenches. The steam piping is 
brought down to the kettles from over 
head. The kettles empty directly into 
the trenches. 

A new plank floor was laid on wood 
beams supported on trench walls and 


timbers, along 


walls. piping for 


. Worsted 
ze ao 


piers. A ventilating system was installed 
to improve the working conditions in the 
dyehouse. This consisted of building 
hoods, with vents up through the roof, 
over the kettles and stock dye tubs, and 
distributing warm dry air throughout 
the room. 

The air furnished by a Buffalo 
Forge Co. steel plate fan, drawing the 
air through a sectional heater from out- 
doors, and distributing it about the room 
through a system of air ducts suspended 
close to the ceiling. 


is 


The main air ducts are provided with 
openings through which warm air is dis- 
charged along the underside of the ceil- 
ing, and have branch ducts which drop 
down to within 7 feet of the floor and 
discharge warm air about the room. 

The 


direct 


fan is driven by a steam turbine, 


connected through reducing 


The exhaust from the turbine 


the | 


gea®rs. 


discharged into leater the con 


struction Co., of Boston, the builders 
densation from the heater and surplus 
steam is discharged in a hot water tank 


and used in the wet finishing depart- 


ment. The heater is piped so that one 

or more sections may be heated, de- 

pending on the outside temperature. 
This ventilating system keeps the 


walls and ceiling free from condensa- 
tion and the room free from steam 
visible This work 


or 


vapor. was carried 
through with the 


tion. 


plant in full opera- 


Charles T. Main, Boston, 
engineer on this work. 


Mass., was 
The ventilating 


system was worked out by B. R. An- 
drews & Goodrich, Boston. 
United States Worsteds Co. 

Ihe dyehouse of the United States 
Worsted Company, at Lawrence, Mass., 
is a building 250 feet long by 45 feet 
wide, one story brick structure. It had 
a high pitch roof of plank, carried on 
wood trusses. Due to the steam and 
moisture in the room, the roof plank 
and wood trusses had rotted to such an 
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in Operation Three 
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View 


up through 
s and 
throughout 
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seven teet ot 
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and discl about the 


large Warm alr 
is driven by a steam turbine, 
ted through reducing 
exhaust from the turbine 
the heater and the con- 
he heater and surplus 
into the hot water 
the finishing de¢ 
ater is piped so that 
tions may heated, 
the outside temperature. 
lating system has eliminated 
ion on the walls and ceil- 


oOnnes 
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ged into 
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be 


ndensat 


S. Worsted Company’s Dyehouse at Lawrence 
Apparatus in Operation 
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ith 


ings and keeps the dyehouse f: 
all steam and visible vapor. 

A new sprinkler system was 
together with a new lighting 
of 150 watt lamp 

, spaced 10 feet on cer 
front of the kettles, and 40 wa 
n back of the kettles. 

\ll of this work was carried 
ith the plant in full operation. 
Main, engineer, of Boston, 

charge of this work. 1 
system was worked « 
« Goodrich, Sabian 


consisting 


Ws 


Colonial Woolen Mills Co. Enlarge 


Erect 


Addition and Add 


Five Sets and Fifty Looms 


addition 
avenue and 
t, to the plant of the 
Mills Co., Cleveland, 

cturers of automobil 
fancy backed 

he avy woolens, 
name of Wool- 
lition increases the 
capacity of the plant from four sets of 
ards ‘forty aca to nine sets of 
cards and ninety looms. This 
spi and in manufacturing 
equ nen ill, it is expected, 
three its 


ition shows the 


Barberton 


1 1 
Woolen 


1 yf- 
manutac 


Ohio, 


hlanket 
WAaANKCLS, 


shawls, 


tir 


aliIngs, and other 
which are sold under the 
craft W are s. The ane 
and 
o0 x OV 
crease in ic¢ 
give the 
times original 
( apacit; 


ly 


department 


addit t the 
the 


a dvehouse and a 


yarn and weaving 
lant is equipped with 

shoddy manufactur 
with complete wet and 
shing depa The concern 


ucht » be 


plant; also 


fin rtments 


land used as 


+ 


three st 


Heavy 


125 feet 
stories in height. 
used with brick 

maximum of win 
provided w 

facilities and has ty 
duty freight elevators. The ut 
divided by brick fire walls 

doors; and further protected by 
matic sprinkler system. A pov 
is included to provide steam 

as well as steam for manufactur 
All machinery 
Special attention has | 
facilities, 


and 
tour 


deep, 
struction 
walls, and a 

The plant 
switching 


is 


1s 


poses is el 


driven 
to toilet rest room, 

for employes. 

concern has always ové 
and it is hoped that 

new mill is in full operation, 

I take care th« 

more promptly than 
the past. Th 


teria 
The 
capacity 


possible to of 
customers 


lone at times in 








New Mill 


sit¢ for 

Pl; for 
William S 
architect 
s 268 feet 


a a carbonizing plant 

the addition were made 
Lougee of Cleveland, mill 
and engineer. The structure 
front on Barberton avenue, 


by 


of Colonial Woolen 


Mills 


Woolen Mills Company has capital stoc 
of $750,000. J. N. Hahn is pt ent 
W. S. Katzenmeyer, vice presid« 
Feighan, treasurer, and Thon 

zow, superintendent. 


Co., Cleveland 








Samoset Cotton Mills Construction 


known originally as the Chinnabee 

plant and the Highland plant. 

The two properties have been 

mbined and together are organized for 

> manufacture of denims for conver- 

son into overalls and other similar pro- 

cts. The Highland plant has been ex- 

tended and equipped with a dye plant. 

This plant furnishes the warp yarn. A 

w weave shed has been built at the 

hinnabee plant and all the weaving is 

ne at this division, which also fur- 
hes the filling yarn. 


Che Highland plant has an equipment 
5,376 spindles. A small amount of 
preparatory machinery was added when 
mill was recently extended. In the 
dye house the continuous system of in- 
:o dyeing is used. 


[= property consists of two mills 


a5 


500 New Automatic Looms 


(he Chinnabee plant has an equip- 
nt of 4,896 spindles. Five hundred 
automatic looms, with beaming, 
ishing and cloth room machinery are 
nstalled in the new weave shed, in 
-h space is provided for 220 addi- 
al looms, with the necessary com- 
ment of beaming, slashing and cloth 
m machinery.’ 
lhe maim mill buildings of both plants 
one story, standard slow burning 
construction, with brick walls and 
nitor in the roof. The new Highland 
nsion and dye house is one story, 
undard mill construction. This ex- 
nsion is separated from the main mill 
a sash partition, and from the dye 
house section by a partition of hollow 
tile and plaster. 
he new weave shed at the Chinnabee 
plant is a two-story building with the 
floor consisting of wood surface 
laid on tar concrete resting directly on 
the earth. The walls of the first story 
of reinforced concrete pilaster con- 
struction, with steel sash. This room is 
for cloth finishing room, beaming, 
slashing, machine shop and supply room. 
The weave room on the floor above is 
' daylight construction, with walls 
t up with cast iron columns and steel 
sash. This gives practically continuous 
light openings all the way around the 
building. Cast iron columns are used 
n the basement and the first floor, 


New Dye Plant, Weave Shed 


and Apartment Houses 


and the monitor in the roof 
full length of the building. 
Each plant is heated from a battery 
of two 100 hp. boilers installed in 
boiler rooms attached to the main build- 


runs the 


ings. The direct heating system with 
overhead radiation coils and Webster 
specialties is used throughout both 


plants. Steam for the dye plant is fur- 

nished from the same boiler plant that 

supplies the building heating system. 
The American Moistening Company 


The mills are operated on power pur- 
chased from the Alabama Power Com- 
pany and delivered at 2,300 volts, 60 
cycles. At the Highland plant the old 
spinning frames have been converted 


to individual motor drive, and group 
drive is used for other departments. At 
the Chinnabee plant the new looms are 
all driven by % hp. individual motors. 
All motors are 220 volts, 3-phase, 60 
cycles, the voltage being stepped down 
by transformers installed at each plant. 





Five Hundred New Looms with Individual Motors in 


Addition to Samoset 


Cotton Mills 


high duty heads are used for air condi- 
tioning at both plants. The operation 
of these heads is governed by automatic 
regulators. 

Fire protection is provided in a 
standard layout of sprinkler heads and 
outside hydrants drawing their supply 
from the city water mains and supple- 
mented by a steam fire pump at each 
plant. 


The lighting system is of the direct 
type and made up of 200 watt units, 
using bowl enameled Mazda lamps and 
R. L. M. white enameled reflectors 
These units are suspended approxi 
mately 14 feet above the floor and at an 
average distance of 15 feet apart. 

The pickers and slashers were fut 
nished by the Saco-Lowell Shops; th: 
new preparatory machinery by the 


Whitin Machine Works, and the cloth 
room machinery by Curtis & Marble 
Machine Works. The dye house ma- 
chinery was furnished by Alexander & 
Garsed, of Charlotte, and the warpers 
and beamers by the Cocker Foundry & 
Machine Company, of Gastonia. J. F. 
Gallivan & Company, of Greenville, S. 
C., were the general contractors for the 
building, and Huntington & Guerry, of 
the same city, were the electrical con- 
tractors. The electrical equipment was 
furnished by the General Electric Com- 
pany. J. E. Sirrine & Company, of 
Greenville, S. C., and New York City, 
were the engineers for the extension 
and reorganization of the property. 


New Type Apartment Houses 


In connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of its manufacturing property, the 
Samoset Cotton Mills made some 
changes and improvements in the hous- 
ing facilities afforded operatives who 
live in its village. Most interesting 
among these improvements is the new 
type of apartment house for employes. 
These apartment houses are of frame 
construction and one story high. Each 
apartment contains three rooms, a kit- 
chenette and a bathroom. The Samoset 
Cotton Mills has built these apartments 
in units as high as ten. 

To reduce the fire hazards, each apart- 
ment is separated from those on either 
side by a double wall, one of the walls 
being plastered up to the roof with a 
view to retarding fire and confining it 
to one apartment until firemen can ar- 
rive. This is a unique feature of the 
apartments at the Samoset Cotton Mills, 
and one which goes a long way toward 
overcoming objections to them on ac- 
count of the fire risk. 

The apartments are also strictly mod- 
ern in equipment, having electricity, gas, 
water and other modern conveniences. 
The mills have installed a gas cooking 
range in each of these apartments and 
in each of the other houses occupied 
by employes in their village. The gas 
ranges are equipped with pre-payment 
meters. By installing the gas ranges, the 
management of the mills gets rid of 
the nuisance of buying and delivering 
wood and coal for cooking purposes to 
employes as is the common practice at 
southern mills. 








4 Sa ES 


v Weave Shed at Chinnabee Plant of Samoset Cotton Mills. Practically Continuous Light Openings in Second Story Obtained by Cast Iron Columns and 


Steel Sash 
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McClure Homes Built for Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohi 


Turn Your Industrial Homes 


Problem Over To Us 


We assume the entire obligation of manufactur- 
ing and building complete, any quantity of 
homes. We can give you a close and definite 
estimate of the completed cost of these homes. 


Our service department is at your call. This 
department has the accumulated experience of 
many years in the housing business. Its mem- 
bers are completely informed as to the kind of 
houses you can best afford to build. We have 
already supplied many homes for textile and 
other industries, and for that reason are specifi- 
cally informed as to the best way to meet your 
needs. 


Houses Below Cost 


We believe it good business judgment for any 
manufacturer to take a limited volume below 


cost to keep running and start the season’s 
business. 


We have been extremely fortunate in making 
purchases of lumber, shingles, and roofing far 
below present cost of production. Further, we 
are manufacturing these materials on a lower 
labor cost and we will sell on a below cost basis 
for immediate business. 


Help in Financing 


Some Textile manufacturers already know how 
satisfactorily we have helped on both temporary 
and permanent financing of housing projects. 


Tell us your problems. Tell us your needs. 
We will show you more than floor plans and 
specifications. We can give you valuable infor- 
mation concerning the building of industria! 
homes. 


The McClure Company, Saginaw, Mich. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
FACTORIES AT SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, AND CAIRO, ILLINOIS 
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Floor Plan of Apartment House of Late Type Built by Samoset Cotton Mills. Thi s Plan Shows a Four Unit House. The Mills Have Built These Apartments in Units 
up to Ten 


rtments built in units along lines 

to those in the village of the 
Samoset Cotton Mills, have been in use 
fi period of time in the village at 


the Langdale (Ala.) Mill of the West 
P Manufacturing Co. Experience 


Mill 


with them at the Langdale has 
satisfactory, according to a letter 


an officer of the company. The 


HE 


shows 


accompanying illustration 
the new reinforced con- 
crete mill and, in the background, 
the new dyehouse, also of rein- 
i | concrete, built by the J. R. Mont- 
gome! Co., Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Ch new buildings, thoroughly mod- 
all their equipment, speak well 
e growth which this well-known 
pany has enjoyed in its fifty years 
stence, and will take care for the 
present of its rapidly growing needs. 
riginally established as the partner- 
ship of J. R. Montgomery & Co. in 1871, 
the was incorporated under 


the name of the J. R. Montgomery Co. 
1891 


isiness 


In addition to its initial prod- 
otton warps, the business of the 
was extended to 
of novelty which 

line was, in turn, extended 
some twenty years ago under the cor- 


firm include 


iking yarns, 


apartments have been especially popular = spa for rden, chicken run, a cow, e plans ] proper y 
with young married couples working in et The compact and convenient apart Burton Cooke Atlanta. Ga.. land 
the Langdale Mill. In som nstances, ments at Langdale Mill reduced house scape architect and city planner. These 
these young couples were the second or hold duties to a minimum, enabling both pas ; ge alone a aE 
third generation of cotton mill employes. husband and wife to earn money in thi eee ee Cone oo ee ee 
Unlike the older generations, which mill he Samoset Cotton Mills w ge, to provide building sit a 
often caime to the mills from farms, have, no doubt, a similarly satisfactory mills’ property, needed in ESE 
these young people did not want a large experience with its apartments with plant reorganization and de p- 
lot in connection with their homes with The Samoset Cotton Mills had com nent. 
hk. M C ’s Addit 
J. R. Montgomery Company’s itions 
. . 
Build Five Story Manufacturing Build- Sy ee eae — ae 
ing—One and Two Story Dvyehouse iloor. Space on the third and 
2 , urth floor, has been set aside to pr 
tinsel products—copper electric thread sis hive stories and basement, 6: for the company’s rapidly-grov 
used in telephone and _ switchboard by 265 fee the dyehouse, built over siness 
cords, Christmas ornaments, silver and the ld 1 ed on reintorced the basement contains the main ship- 
copper threads used in fabrics, ribbons crete piers, is 80 by 250 feet. For one- ping room, generator room, transformer 
and articles of like nature. t 1S hal ngth thi d iS¢ 5 ault, fire pu p room, carpenter shop, 
house all these various activities that one-story structure, the remainder be ind garage, with a generous amount of 
the present enlarged plant, now nearly ing planned be three stories space aon ab storage of 1- 
completed, is required. With its pres hich have been built. rials. 
ent tactory the J. R. Montgom« ry \o Lhe executive departments are housed Group Drive and Individual Motors 
will have 260,897 square feet of floor on the second floor of the new addition eile: (Peace - a hd 
Space. the main building in the three south ata eee eee ae 
. 7 - Montgomery Co. has generated all its 
Offices in New Space panels, shown at the 1 Bree hi own power, and careful provision has 
The plant is located on the Connec- ‘800 Chis space includes the main jecy made for a continuance of this 
ticut River, fronting the canal, and on “ice, president's office, directors’ room, policy, Current is generated by a 265 
the main line of the New York, Nev tactor superintendent's office, eng Hi. P. Leffel wheel direct-connected to 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. The "Crs ofc and a spacious firepré a General Electric three-phase, 480-volt 
company is favored by valuable water aunt generator. ‘his generator is of the ver- 
power privilege leases which it utilizes With the exception of the main office tical type, installed complete with gov- 
as elsewhere commented upon. [he space on the second floor, the first two ernor and switchboard for distribution. 


porate management to include the man- 


of a wide line of so-called 


ng 





new addition to the main building con- 


pt 


incipally 


devoted to tl 


1¢ 


been generally adopted, 


(Group drive ha 
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New Fis Story Concrete Manufacturing and Office Building of J. R. Montgomery Company, Windsor Locks, Conn.; New Concrete Dyehouse, One and Two Stories 


High, in the Rear 
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HE Susquehanna Silk Mills at Huntingdon, Pa., wanted a modern 
industrial plant erected quickly and economically. The picture 
above shows the building erected by The Foundation Company 
to meet these requirements. This company engages in all lines 
of Engineering Construction. It is especially qualified by its 
wide experience, efficient organization and complete equipment 
for the rapid and economical construction of Textile Mills and 
other Industrial Plants. Construction works of great import- 
ance to Textile Industries such as Dams and Hydro Electric 
Developments, Steam Power Stations and Transmission Lines are 
well within the company’s scope. Consult the nearest District 
Office of The Foundation Company about your construction 
problems. 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


ATLANTA PARIS, FRANCE 
NEW ORLEANS DETROIT PHOENIX LIMA, PERU 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO VANCOUVER HAVANA, CUBA 
PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES MONTREAL,CANADA TAMPICO, MEXICO 


Builders of Superstructures as well as Substructures 
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ugh a few machines will be driven 
ndividual motors. Distribution of 
r will be through a three-phase, 60- 

440-volt system. Electric wires 
n conduit and are concealed in the 
rete construction. Central station 
ce is also provided to furnish pow- 
hich may be required in addition to 
supplied by the water wheel, suffi- 
capacity being provided to permit 
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Benjamin _ steel __ retlectors, 
windows also providing a maximum oi 
daylight and adding measurably to the 
pleasant and healthful conditions under 
which the employes work. 

[wo electric elevators of the traction 
type, furnished by the Bay State Ele- 
vator Co., are located at the East Side 
in separate wells and are arranged to 
serve all floors. Peelle butt joint type 


generous 


Group Electric Drive in Gleasondale Mills New Card Room 


full operation of the plant at such 

s as the hydro-electric plant may 
jot be in operation. 

Fire Protection 

Particular care has been taken to min- 

the fire hazard, Grinnell automatic 

sprinklers being provided on all floors, 

emented by an outside yard hydrant 

m on both sides of the building, 

mnected to the present system. An 

supply of water is assured at all 

by means of two independent 

tions to the city water system and 

re pumps, one located in the older 

ling, and a new 750-gallon centri- 

unit with direct-connected elec- 

tor installed in the basement of 


fitted with 
provided at all openings. 

Electric time clock, calling and watch- 
man’s systems, furnished by the Stand- 
ard Electric Time Co., installed 
throughout, with extensions to 
the dyehouse and also a portion of 
present buildings. 

Both the new mill and dyehouse wer 
designed and construction supervised 
Buck & Sheldon, Inc., consulting engi 
neers and architects, Hartford, 
and built by the 3ent-Bartlett | 
Hartford, Conn. Much 
and also much research 
resented in these two new 
the property of 


fire doors, interlocks, are 


arc 
serve 


the 


Conn., 
careful thought 


addit 
Montgor ery 


Weave Room of Allen Woolen Mills 


Power for the latter 
from three separate 


building. 
obtained 
f supply. 
Heating and Lighting 
uilding is heated throughou‘ 
V-pressure steam supplied from 
part of the plant, the brick 
shown at the left of the illus- 
nd adjoining the new addition. 
lighting is obtained through- 
means of cord pendants with 


Co., and for the benefit of those read- 
ers of TEXTILE WorLD who may be in- 
terested in a few further facts regard- 
ing the construction and equipment, the 
following data is added. 
Details of Buildings 

Foundations for the five-story and 
basement reinforced concrete building 
were carried down to rock, from 20 to 
25 feet below the level of the Windsor 


Locks Canal, which is only 25 feet away 


the 
walls, 


from 
cret¢ 
and 1 : 
thoroughly sound 
All floors, 
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except 
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Until the 
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varn mill, a wooden 
for housing the valuable machinery used 
in this line of manufacture and wholly 
inadequate to care for the company's 
present production. 


noor. erection 


W 
Montgomery ¢ -d- 
ucts 


structure 


Dyehouse Ventilation 

In planning the new dyehouse, a re- 
inforced concrete structure, engi- 
neering staff of Buck & Sheldon, Inc., 
working in close co-operation with the 
J. R. Montgomery Co., was directed to- 
ward producing a_ well-lighted, well- 
ventilated room, free from the many 
unfavorable conditions which charac- 
terize so many plants where steam, acids 
and water are used in large quantities 

Plenty of ventilation is provided bv 
ventilated sawtooth skylights which ex- 
tend over the one-story section of the 
dyehouse. The south half of the first 
floor and also the second ff 
are heated by direct 
north half of the first 
and ventilated by the hot 
designed so as to al 


1 
the 


oor 
The 
heated 


system, 


entire 
radiation. 
oor is 
blast 
and remove 


sorb 
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Built Around Old Dyehouse 
The present dyehouse is 
so as to partially 
which now occupies 
of the area of the new 


article is 


yutlets abc 


being built 
the old one, 
fourth 
As this 
change- 
made from old to new, 
with very little confusion, the old build- 
ing being gradually removed as _ the 
equipment is transferred to the new 
quarters. 

Careful provision has been made to 
supply ample, though not excessive. 
lighting. The dyehouse, like the main 
plant, is sprinklered, the pipes and 
sprinkler heads being specially painted 
to protect: them from the action of acid 
fumes. 


enclose 
about one 
building. 
being prepared, the 


over is being 


floor trenches 
been pro- 


A convenient svstem of 
with removable 
vided in the floor slab to facilitate the 
draining of waste from the tanks «and 
machines. Also depressed areas have 
been constructed to take special ma 
chines and the storage tanks. 


covers has 


Two Carded Woolen Mill Enlargements 


Additions to Allen Woolen Mills 


and Gleasondale 


oo Was ct 
done during the 


msiderable work 
past year in en 
larging and improving carded woolen 
mills type whi 
the ere 
spac 


de part 


Two mills of this 
their fa 


reorganl 


ncreased 
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and the 
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Rochester, N. Y., an 
dale Woolen Mills, Gleaso1 
\t the former plant a né 
and office building 
at the latter plant the additions 11 
a new yarn mill and a boiler hous 
Charles T. Main, engineer, Boston, 
pared plans and sed the 
both mills 
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The power wiring is in conduit and is 
aled under the floor. 
ie lighting arrangement provides for 
100 watt lamp per loom equipped 
Wheeler steel DEX shades, hung 
9 feet from the floor. 


New Weave Shed of 


office building is 84 by 47 feet, 9 
5, two stories and is so constructed 
1s to provide for its extension and the 
idition of two more stories. The first 
r is used for finishing and the second 
for offices. The walls are brick 
steel floor beams and hard pine 
Large steel sash provide a max- 
area of glass which give good 
ral lighting conditions. 

heating system on the lower floor 
sts of overhead pipe coils, while 
fices are heated by cast iron radia- 

ed from below. 
lighting is all 
is sizes of lamps. 


individual with 
Wheeler steel 


TEXTILE WORLD 


cards which are set across the mill. The 
story heights are high, which with the 
unusual size of sash permitted by the 
12 foot bay and the comparatively nar- 
row mill, give very satisfactory natural 
lighting conditions. 


Allen Woolen Mills 


The machinery is driven both individ- 
ually and in groups. The pickers have 
individual motors, the cards are driven 
as a group, and the mules have a motor 
to each pair. The current is alternat- 
ing, 3 phase, 550 volt, purchased out- 
side. Overhead pipe coils operating 
under low pressure, furnish the heating 
for the building. 

The lighting is largely general with 
some special individual lighting in the 
picker room. The lamps are equipped 
with Wheeler steel shades and the gen- 
eral distribution was designed to give 
about % watt per square foot of floor 
space, 


Gleasondale Mills’ New Mule Room; Electric Motor to Each Pair of Machines 


used on the first floor and 
x lights in the offices. 
Gleasondale Woolen Mills 
Gleasondale Woolen Mills the 
was erected to provide addi- 
space for picking, carding and 
nning, and effect a general re- 
ment of the picking department. 
is 98 feet long by 60 feet 
ur stories high with a temporary 
facilitate future extension. The 
re brick with steel sash; and the 
eams are steel with hard pine 
ind maple top floor. The bay 
were made 12 feet in order to 
od working spaces around the 


are 


Iding 


A system of stock blowing was in- 
stalled to deliver extracted stock 
the dyehouse to the dryers located on 
the first floor. Each picker has a fan 
which delivers stock into bins close to 
the machine or to bins on the third floor 
The cards on the second floor fed 
from these bins. 


from 


are 


The boiler house proper is 48 feet, 8 
inches by 37 feet, with a small wing 25 
feet, 8 inches by 17 feet, 4 inches, which 
contains a fire pump and provides space 


for a small power unit. The walls are 
brick with steel sash and a concrete roof 
The building is set back into a hill 
which requires a heavy concrete retain 


ing wall. The foundation of the chim 
ney, which is 120 


5 foot flue, is built as 


a radical brick stack 
feet high with < 
part of this 

The 
H.P. 


grates. 


1 
wall. 
equipment 300 
Moor with shaking 
The boiler feed is supplied by 


consists of two 


Edge boilers 
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steam 
through 
The 

water 


two driven delivering 
I a closed heater to the boilers. 
are fed from a large hot 
which receives all returns 
from the heating system and dryers. 
The small wing building is so built to 
permit of its being enlarged to make a 
turbine room in the future. 


pumps 


pumps 


tank 


Folwell Bro. & Co. Build New Mill 


Add to 


Production of Brad- 


ford and French Spun Yarns 


LARGE new addition was erected 

during the past year by Folwell 
Bro. & Co., Inc., manufacturers of 
worsted dress goods, Philade Iphia, which 
is considered in many respects typical 
of the highest development of modern 
textile mill construction. This new 
plant was planned in 1919 to meet the 
growing demands created by the steady 
expansion of the business, and the real- 
ization that it was necessary to secure 
the highest efficiency. Accordingly work 
was started on the structure during that 
year, and the building was completed 
in 1920. The operation was in charg 
of Wm. Steele & Sons Co., architects, 
engineers and constructors, Philadel 
phia. When the work was completed, 
the factory was turned over to the com 
pany ready to operate as 
unit. Every detail of design, construc 
tion and mechanical equipment 
planned and executed by the 
Company, who have been 
counsel for Folwell Bro. 
twenty-eight years. 


an efficient 


was 
Steel 
building 
& Co. for 


Connects with Original Mill 


The new building was designed to 
fit in with the original structure erected 
by them in 1892. This is shown on the 
left of the accompanying illustratio: 
The addition consists of a building ot 
reinforced concrete, 101 x 249 feet; five 
floors with a basement. The total floor 
space afforded by this addition is 153, 
360 sq. ft., with a cubic content of 2, 
325,960 cubic feet. It is of a flat slab 
design, with a typical span 27 x 27% 
feet. Special attention given to 
the requirements of the company to! 
the particular machinery to be installed 


was 


in each department, so that these de- 
tails were carefully considered in lay- 
ing out the plans. For example un- 
isually large bays are provided, so as 
to fit the machinery and working con- 
ditions 

An idea of the character of the struc- 
ture is also conveyed by the roomy space 
afforded on each floor; the height of 
the basement is 12 feet; that of the 
first floor is 15 feet; the second, third 
ind fourth floors are each 16 feet, while 
the fifth floor is 15 feet, 34% inches, and 
also 16 feet, 11%4 inches. On this top 
floor the offices and show rooms of the 
ompany are 

The building 


elevators; 


located. 

is equipped with three 
of these is for passenger 
remaining two being for 
There are also three stairways, 
one being a concrete stair tower, with 
two concrete fire 


oul 
piace 


one 
ervice, the 
freight. 


towers conveniently 
for ready accessibility. An ex- 
tensive sprinkler system is installed with 
one large tank for water supply. Ample 
toilet facilities are provided 
lavatories located upon 
the building. 

The building enlarges the yarn de- 
partment of these mills and new ma- 
chinery includes both the Bradford and 
French systems of spinning, in addition 
to the necessary cards and combs re- 
quired to round out this equipment. The 
basement is used for wool washing, dry- 
ing and storage; the first floor for card- 
ing and combing; the second floor for 
French spinning. The third floor is 
being used now for storage. The two 
top floors are to be used as a ware- 
house, while the offices are also on the 
top floor. 
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New Mill of Folwell Bro. & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
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The Guaranty Silk Company of =_" pe * yet fy 
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Nanticoke, Pa., was able to place a , a 
17 per cent more machines in their " ais 

new building by eliminating the yh 
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SUPER-SPAN SAW-TOOTH 


Buildings 100 feet wide without a post 


It isn’t necessary to cut your factory up with posts x 100 feet. Bottoms of trusses may be designed to 
in order to have a sawtooth roof. carry jacquards for weaving, trolley hoists for 
erecting purposes, motors, blowers, shafting, rad- 


The Super-Span method of Saw-Tooth Construc- iators and ducts if desired. 


tion makes it possible to construct a factory for TI ligt b d 1 tl ined 

you 100 feet wide and any length without a single 0 al * aa oe or eo 
ea 2 aes oe : erm! ) 

post. Chis method of construction. originated by permits you to insta ar more machines 





Walter F. Ballinger, is used exclusively by The Super-Span units are standardized, 


permitting 
Ballinger Company. 


quick delivery and erection. Full details of the 
- unit sizes and construction method are given in 
Super-Span buildings ot any width and length our booklet, ” Super-Span Saw-Tooth Construc- 
can be constructed with posts spaced in panels 60 tion,” which is sent to executives on request. 


This type of building now erected or under contract for the following: 


Glenham Embroidery Company Embroidery Shed Beacon, N. Y. 
Guaranty Silk Corporation Weave Shed Nanticoke, Pa. 
The Viscose Company (two orders) Spinning Shed Roanoke, Va. 

The Viscose Company Spinning Shed Lewistown, Pa. 
Salt’s Textile Company Weave Shed Bridgeport, Conn. 
Salt’s Textile Company Weave Shed Lyons, France 


We are rez ud) with a complete organization of architects, designers, draftsmen, equipment engineers and field force to design, 
erect and entirely equip any kind of industrial building. We now serve more than thirty leading textile manufacturers. 


Let us help you solve your problem. 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


Successor 


BALLINGER ey PERROT 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
319 South Broad Street 1328 Broadway 
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New Home for Old-Established Company 


Great Falls Co. Building World’s 
Largest Cotton Mill Under One Roof 


HE Great Falls Manufacturing 
Company, Somersworth, N. H., 
- was incorporated nearly 100 years 
ago, and since that time has en- 


jo.cd a steady, healthy growth from 
5,000 spindles to a capacity at the present 
tine of 125,000 spindles. New buildings 
ha\e been added from time to time, and 
by studying the development of the 
property one can trace the original 
bu ‘dings erected over ninety years ago 
to their present groupings. The old 
floors have been strengthened, floor 


beams braced, pitched roofs have been 
changed to flat roofs; but the general 
sty'e of architecture, the narrow build- 
ings, low stud, and small windows, in 
common use at the first part of the last 
century, is still there. 


Definite Policy for Expansion 


would seem foolish to add a modern 
extension haphazard to this old plant, 
ani even more so to continue the old 
type of construction. Realizing the in- 
advisablity of these methods of develop- 
ment, The Great Falls Manufacturing 
Company, under the management of its 
treasurer, H. S. O. Nicols has attacked 
problem of present extensions and 
future development by adopting a 
jetinite policy in regard to all future ex- 
tensions or additions; so that any expen- 
res made on future development will 

all go to form a part of a well laid out 
an perfectly logical scheme for the de- 
pment of their property as a whole. 
This by successive steps will give them 
1ately the maximum capacity the 
locality will support, and by a method 
which will always keep the plant an 
efficient manufacturing unit, at a mini- 
final outlay. The ultimate result 

will be the largest cotton mill in the 


world under one roof. 


Interesting Engineering Problems 


{he particular location of the site has 
added to the very interesting and diffi- 
cult engineering problems attending the 
laying out of an ideal plant in this loca- 

The property lies between the 
m & Maine Railroad tracks on the 
west and the Salmon Falls River at the 
east, tapering to a point at the north. 
Practically all of this land is covered 
xisting buildings. The space west 
ot No. 3 mill was the only spot available 
on which to start construction of the 
new unit without interference with the 
existing buildings. Consequently, the 
firs: section has been erected on this 


first unit will take care of all 

: e equipment now in the No. 2 old 
n After the machinery has _ been 
m 1 from the No. 2 mill and the 
G1 Falls Manufacturing Company 
f hat the business conditions warrant 
y can construct a second section 

* new mill, which will be located 

wl the No. 2 mill is at present. In 
t! ection they contemplate installing 
uipment now in the old No. 3 mill 

y, when the last section is con- 

d, it will house the equipment 


now located in the No. 1 mill. The com- 
pleted new plant will be approximately 
1,900 feet long by 144 feet wide, part 
four stories and part five stories high, 
with a deep basement. It, embraces all 
the modern developments in mill con- 
struction, machinery arrangement, and 
mechanical handling of the product 
through the various manufacturing pro- 
cesses. 

The final development will consist of 
two complete mills either side of a cen- 
ter section which will house processes 
common to both mills, such as cotton 
storage, cotton opening, slashing, cloth 
hall and cloth storage. The two units 
on either side will be approximately the 
same. Each will have a floor space 
sufficient for 85,000 spindles, with their 
accompanying looms. 


Picker Rooms on Roofs 


The two picker rooms are located on 
the roof of each adjoining unit. In this 
mill there will be no dust chamber. The 
picker waste will be conveyed to suitable 
separators by a blowing system and pip- 
ing connected to the fan opening on each 
picker. 

The fourth floor of each unit is t 
be a complete card room from cards t 
finished roving. The machinery is ar- 
ranged crosswise of the mill, so that the 
distance the cotton is to move in this 
room is the width of the mill, or about 
140 feet. It is interesting to note that 
in the present mill some of the cotton 
is carried one-tenth of a mile to ac- 
complish the same results. 

It would, perhaps, be interesting to 
follow the progress of the cotton 
through this mill. The bales are de- 
livered to the storehouse in the center 
section, and, according to the mix of 
the stock, are delivered to the apron 
of the bale opener on the same floor. 
This cotton is blown to the picker rooms, 
which are located in the center of each 
of the manufacturing units. It is then 
conveyed into the hopper of the breaker 
pickers by use of Morton distributors. 

The cotton then passes through the 
finisher picker where a finisher lap is 
doffed and put into a special container 
on the conveyor belt and carried auto 
matically by the use of a spiral and 
gravity conveyors to the cards on th 
floor below. Carding, drawing, slubbing 
and roving processes are on the same 
floor. The finished roving is carried in 
ordinary boxes to delivery stations lo 
cated in the spinning frame alley on the 
third floor. The empty boxes are auto- 
matically returned. The spun filling 
yarn is delivered by conveyors to a con 
ditioning room located on the second 
floor, and the boxes automatically re 
turned to the spinning room. 

The yarn from the warp-spinning is 
carried by conveyors also to the spool- 
ers on the second floor, and the empty 
boxes are returned to the warp-spin- 


ning rooms. The warping and draw- 
ing-in processes are adjacent to the 
slasher room on the second floor. 

The first floor of the building is taken 
up entirely by looms. The filling yarn, 
after going through the conditioning 
room, is conveyed to properly located 
Stations to the weave room. The sys- 
tem of sending filling yarn from the 
conditioning room to the looms has been 
very carefully planned, and the delivery 
of this filling is all under the control 
of the man in the conditioning room, 
who sees to it that a proper supply of 
the right kind and counts of filling is 
always on hand and is delivered to the 
proper stations in the weave room in 
good condition and at the right time. 





New Power Plant of Great Falls Mfg. Co. 


The empty boxes and filling bobbins are 
also returned automatically to the bob- 
bin stripping machines in the spinning 
room. 

Engineers and the conveyor com- 
panies have had very little experience 
with the application of conveyor sys- 
tems in textile plants; and, while it is 
expected that these various conveyors 
will eventually function satisfactorily, 
a lot of experimental work is antici- 
pated. The installation of a conveyor 
system applicable to a cotton mill is 
quite different from that of any other 
industry, and much careful thought is 
required in planning what is considered 
to be the best method for the particular 
process. The size of the container, the 
size of the package itself, and the con- 
dition of the cotton in process all have 
an important bearing on the selection 
of the conveying apparatus. Very little 
is known, at the present time, as to just 
how these conveyors will stand up under 
the treatment that they can reasonably 
be expected to receive, year in and year 
out, in the average cotton mill 

Electrically Driven Throughout 


The plant throughout will be electric 
ally driven by power generated partly 
in the new power station located at 


the extreme southerly end of the prop 
erty. The power from the new station 


is carefully laid out so that it can be 
used to best advantage by a series of 
connections with the energy generated 
by the water wheels, for the most eco- 
nomical advantage in regard to the utili- 
zation of water power. The Great Falls 
Manufacturing Company has a_ water 
development of approximately 3,400 
H.P., which is now connected up for 
mechanical drives. Eventually, all of 
these wheels will be connected to gen- 
erators. All the machines are individ- 
ually driven, with the exception of 
cards, spoolers and warping. These are 
driven from line shafting. 


Details of Electrical Equipment 


The electrical feeder system has been 
carefully designed so as to bring about 
the simplest form of operation and to 
reduce the power losses to the minimum. 
The new mill will have a complete new 
system specially adapted to its great 
length by raising the voltage somewhat 
above that which has been used in gen- 
eral mill operation. 

The main electrical feeders for the 
mill are run lengthwise along the build- 
ing under the basement, receiving en- 
ergy from both the new power station 
to the south and from the water wheels 
located near the center of the mill, with 
suitable provisions for additional fu- 
ture water power. The feeder is so ar- 
ranged that it may operate from one 
or both sources according to the load 
requirements and is well protected by 
automatic switches at both points so as 
to have at all times continuous power. 

The main divided into 
three groups—power, lighting and pilot 
lighting—in order that the mill may not 
be entirely cut off due to a breakdown 
of any group. 

Power is circulated through the build- 
ing from section wire towers which 
contain necessary switches, transform- 
ers, etc., and are controlled from a main 
control board located at the center of 
the ultimate mill 

The power wiring is run through ex- 
posed conduit throughout the building 
and terminates with safety type switches 
located either on the machines or at 
the nearest column, having no exposed 
wiring or live parts that can be touched 
by the person operating the motors. 

The power lines within the building 
are grouped in two classes; one operat- 
ing the large motors, coming directly 
from the main feeder, and the other 
taking care of smaller motors and auto- 
matic conveyors, operates at a lower 
voltage and is distributed by means of 
local cabinets throughout its section. 

All lighting wires are run in conduit 
concealed in the concrete slab of each 
floor and are controlled by safety type 
cabinets in each section. The lighting 
outlets are distributed about the mill so 
as to have a maximum 
the working parts required for each type 
of machinery 

All stair wells are fed by the pilot 
which is entirely independent 
other feeders back to the 


feeders ar 


illumination on 


fee dc Ss 


from all 





Plo t of Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, N. H., 1900 Feet Long, as It Will Appear When Reorganization Is Completed. One-third of Building, Shown at Right, 
Has Been Erected 
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Olympia Mills Village, Columbia, S. C., Showing Residences for Superintendent, Overseers, Etc. 
Built by General Building Co., Inc., Boston 


The above shows part of our work We have erected buildings of va- 


for the Pacific Mills, which included 
employee houses, churches, schools, 
stores, garages, stables, etc., the total 


rious types of construction and we 
would be pleased to offer you and 
your architect practical suggestions 


expenditure being considerably over 
$1,000,000. Our organization ena- 
bles us to give satisfactory service in 
any part of the country. 


from the builders’ standpoint. May 
one of our experts confer with you 
in regard to any construction you 
are considering? 
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Send for booklet 


General Building Company, Inc. 
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524? Harrison Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Likewise, additional 
ts from this feeder are placed about 
h floor and operated at every en- 
nee, giving sufficient illumination for 
watchman and to find the main 
nets in each section, as well as clock 
ons. a 
complete system of conduit will be 
alled throughout the mill for tele 
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and one tower for toilets and locker 
rooms only. One feature rather out of 
the ordinary is the location of the over- 
seers’ offices in one of the towers on a 
mezzanine floor with a bay wind 
jecting into the mill so that the view 
commands the entire room. 

The new power plant will supply al 
steam for the new mill heating an 
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the No. 2 mill The 


a low-level jet 


large turbine has 
condenser erected di- 
rectly below the exhaust opening of the 
turbine 

[he arrangement of the plant 
that both the boiler and turl 


can be extended without any interfer- 
ence to operation Che design of the 
boiler room will also permit a change 





First Unit of Great Falls Mfg. Company’s New Plant. Practically Completed in 1920 


phone connection, watchman’s stations, 
and secondary clock system, all of which 
will be concealed in the concrete floor 
slabs and terminate at outlets at con- 
venient points where needed. 

While the design of the building fol- 
lows generally the usual reinforced con- 
crete mill construction, there are a few 
features which are interesting to note. 
In addition to strength, a touch of the 
artistic has been added to relieve the 
plain exterior presented by concrete con- 
struction, and this has been done by 
the use of ornamentation grooves in the 
exterior columns and around the towers 
from the first to the second floors, and 
with a heavy belt course at window sill 
height at the second floor. 

n the interior, the columns are cir- 
lar and located on 28-foot centers 
both the length and breadth of the build- 
ng. They are 36 inches in diameter 

n the basement and 24 inches on the 
top floor, giving an average of 778 
square feet of floor surface in each bay. 

(he building is set on ledge rock. ‘ihe 

h floor slabs are ten and a hali 
inches in thickness and have four inches 
f tar and sand, spruce plank, and maple 
ing on top. The basement floor is 
granolithic, this area being occupied by 
the machine shop. Working conditions 


should be highly favorable, as light and 
air circulation are aided by story heights 
f sixteen feet from floor to ceiling, 
vindows twenty-three by eleven feet 
high, with factory ribbed glass in all but 


two lower lights, and from the fact 
the machinery will be set up across 
nstead of lengthwise of the building, so 
the light will shine directly into 
vorking alleys 
iting is by direct radiation, wall 
ors bracketed under the windows, 
oils under the roof ceilings. Steam 
at 190 pounds pressure is brought to and 
the building from the new power 
in a tunnel which comes in and 
under the new basement floor. 
‘ressure is reduced to 5 pounds by 
ng pressure valves controlled by 
itomatic regulator. Condensation 
Ss dipped to a receiver tank in the tun- 
nel nd pumped to the power house 
There are five towers in the building, 
‘wo tor stairways, and two for eleva- 
tors, with ample toilet and locker rooms, 


manufacturing, and for the bleachery. 
The steam turbines will operate in 
parallel with the three water wheel gen 
erators now under the old mills and also 
with the generators at the Berwick sta 
tion further down the river 

The boiler equipment consists of four 
750 H. P. water tube boilers, with open 
feed water heater and turbine boiler 
feed pumps. Operating steam pressure 
will be 190 pounds saturated. steam. The 
boiler plant is designed for operation 
during the periods of low water at high 
rating. 

The fuel is Mexican crude oil, and 
storage capacity for about two months’ 
supply has been provided in two steel 


tanks, about 300 feet from the boiler 


house. There are, in addition, two 
buried service tanks near the boiler 
house, from which the burner pumps 


draw their supply 

The turbine equipment consists of a 
new 3750 KVA, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2300- 
volt unit, and an 1850 KVA unit which 
is at present in the old power plant near 


from oil to coal burning, if this should 
be necessary at some future date. There 
is a 16-foot basement under the boilers 
which will give space for forced draft 
and ash equipment, and the building 
structure is designed to take a suspended 
coal bunker over the firing alley. 

The turbine room floor extends only 
to the generator end of the turbines 
Beyond this line, for subway- 
grating walks around each machine, the 
down to the 


except 


space is open condenser 
floor level This arrangement 
the maximum light and operating con 


secures 


venience 


The power plant structure is rein- 


forced concrete and steel construction 
and the stack which is 264 feet high 
is also of reinforced concret« The con- 


struction work on this unit was done by 
Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston 
[he complete engineering work is being 
done by the Boston office of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers and architects, 
under the : 
lows. 


supervision of Ernest Fal 


Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


Build Extension to Balance Manufactur- 


ing Departments 
HE work at the 
Mills, 
largely as an example of the advantage 
that may frequently be gained 
arranging existing facilities so that they 
will render more efficient servic« 
This mill, like many others in this 
territory, was started on a small 


Cotton 


interest 


Rushton 
Griffin, Ga., is of 


\ ré 


scale 
about twenty vears ago, and grew with 
the industry. A considerable extension 
was made when the mill was five 
old, and other machinery has been pur 
chased from time to time, and installed 
where it could be worked in, 
by removing older machinery and som: 
times by simply setting it up in a con 
venient open space on the floor. Natur 
ally the result of these changes was that 
in 1920 the balance and arrangement of 
departments was quite different 
what would be found in a new mill of 
like capacity 

In developing plans for doubling the 
size of the mill through the erection of 
a new weave shed and the conversion 
of the present building entirely to yarn 


vears 


sometimes 


from 


Increase Power Plant 


found that the 
the card room was 
controlling the whole production of the 
mill, the spinning being 
nearly 50 per cent 


were being 


manufacture, it was 
limited capacity of 


capable o 
better results than 
obtained, and the weaving 
about 20 per cent 


The construction of the weave shed 
was later stponed on account of the 
high building costs, but it was decided 
to make an extension to the present 


building sufficient to allow a rearrang¢ 
ment of 
of the 
develop the full capacity of the spinning 
machinery An 


machinery and the installation 
additional equipment required t 


additional 
adde d to 
finer 


roving pro 
cess was also improve the 
quality of the varns 

The old building is of 
and timber 


tvpical brick 
‘onstruction, and the 
sion follows the 
cept that the cast 


exten 
same general lines, ex 
iron columns and steel 
floor beams were used in the new work 
\lso the new windows are larger than 
the old and fitted with steel sash. The 
new building is about 78 by 125 feet, 


5 
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two stories high. A basement for 
shafting is provided under it and ex- 
tended some distance under the old mill, 
so that in the rearrangement about two- 
thirds of the looms can be driven 
through the floor, eliminating overhead 
belts and shafting in that part of the 
weave room. 

A point of interest in the building 
‘onstruction is the location of the new 
stair tower where the new building 
joins the old. This prevents the sharp 
contrast between the two types of con- 
struction that would appear if they 
joined directly without any break in the 
walls 

The question of power to operate the 
new machinery was one that called for 
a somewhat unusual solution. The en 
gine driving the present mill was al- 
ready overloaded, but was one which 
the mill owners did not wish to discard 
at this time. Electrical drive was d 
sirable for the new machinery, both on 
account of its distance from the power 
plant (over 400 feet), and also as a 
part of a gradual change of the entire 
plant to electric drive 

No commercial power was available 
however, so it was decided to install a 
modern turbo-generator of sufficient 
size to drive the new machinery and 
also to materially reduce the existing 
load on the engine. New high pressure 
boilers with auxiliaries for the turbine 
and new condensers for both the en- 
gine and turbine are a part of the in- 
stallation now being made. 

Under the new arrangement the en- 
tire spinning room will be driven by 
four-frame motors and the shafting in 
the basernent under the weave room by 
three larger motors. This leaves only 
the picker and card rooms and about a 
third of the weave room driven by the 
engine, and provides a flexible arrange- 
ment that will allow any department of 
the mill to be operated practically in 
dependent of the others. No part of 
the new work will need to be changed 
when the engine is replaced in the 
future with another generator 

The Rushton Cotton Mills is a fifteen 
thousand spindle mill, making gray cot- 
ton cloth in a number of fancy weaves 
Warp yarns are either 14s or 22s, but 
filling numbers range from 6s to 26s 
Before the extension there were 330 
Draper automatic looms, most of them 
with 16 harness dobbies, and this num- 
ber will be increased to 420 when the 
present work is completed. Except for 
the looms and sixteen Mason cards 
hought for this extension, all of the tex- 
tile machinery in the mill has been fur 
nished by the Saco-Lowell Shops 

The power plant equipment 
a 500 K. W. General Electric turbo 
generator and two 205 horsepower, 200 
pound Heine boilers with superheaters 
Westinghouse motors were purchas« 
for driving the textile machinery 

The increase in production that may 
expe cted 


includes 


1 


reasonably be from __ the 
very nearly 50 per cent. of 
the previous total for the mill, and this 


well as the 


changes is 
increase, as greatly im 
proved operating conditions throughout 
the plant, will be secured at a cost not 
exceeding two-fifths of that of a new 
mill with a capacity equal to the in 
crease in production only. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. are the engineers, 

lhe selling agents for Rushton Cot- 
ton Mills are West, Baker & Co 
Everett Building, Union Square, New 
York City. The officers are B. R 
Blakely, president; J. P. Nichols, 
treasurer: M. J. Daniels, secretary; Wil- 
liam G. Nichols, general manager, and 
O. J. Barnes, superintendent. 
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NOTASEME HOSIERY COMPANY’S NEW MILL 


Pleasant Surroundings and Personal Comforts for Employes Create Contentment and Give Increased Production 
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Knitting Department. Note Motor Drives and Wide Trucking Aisles. (2)—Boarding Department. (3)—Front Elevation Showing Driveway. 
Loading Platform, Fire Towers and Elevator Shafts, Sprinkler and House Service Tanks. (4)—Cafeteria Kitchen. 
(6)—Engine Room. (7)—Toilet and Wash Room Equipment for Men Employes. Note Open Plumbing. (8) 
Showing Wall Radiation, Exposed Plumbing and Lighting Fixtures 


(5)—Cafeteria Dining Room. 
Portion of Finishing Department 


















N industrial building is in a great 
measure the expression of the 

J personality of the institution be- 
hind it. It is either:a monument 

© a tombstone to its vision and fore- 
ht in providing for its future growth. 

No industry can keep its full com- 
p«ment of employes and maintain sta- 
ty in its working force unless the 
workers are contented in the plant. En- 
y onment is, therefore, no small factor 
in the planning of a mill, as pleasant 
s-rroundings and personal comforts for 
the employes will reflect that state of 
mind in their work, and increased pro- 
dvction, minimum loss of time and con- 
teutment will result. 

t was with these thoughts in mind 
that the Notaseme Hosiery Company, 
in its recently completed Philadelphia 
mill, provided so generously and care- 
fully for the welfare of its employes. 
\t the same time it has provided 
for a compact, economical and well bal- 
anced arrangement of equipment, and 
the efficient routing of material in proc- 
ess of manufacture. 


Site Comprises Three Acres 


Considerable study was given to a 
number of available sites for the new 
mill, and with due consideration to the 
source of labor supply and the proxim- 
ity of trolley lines, a property was 
selected along and adjoining the right 
of way of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s New York division, and 
within two city blocks of the Tioga 
street station of the new Frankford 
Elevated Railroad. The building is 
quite conspicuous from trains on both 
lines, and the importance of this loca- 
tion in its relation to two principal 
arteries of traffic, from an advertising 
point of view, was not overlooked. 


The plot of ground upon which the 
building is situated comprises approx- 
imately three acres, providing ample 
room for future growth and a possible 
railroad siding, as well as a large grand- 
stand and athletic field for baseball, 
football, and other outdoor activities 
for employes. 

Work on the building was started 
Steptember 11, 1919, and carried on 
through to completion in spite of sever- 
est winter conditions experienced in 
many years. After numerous difficulties 
and delays due to strikes, freight em- 
bargoes and scarcity of building ma- 
terials, the building was completed, 
ready for occupancy July 15, 1920. 

Sections Form Letter “H” 


The building is a reinforced concrete 
structure of the flat slab type, four 
stories in height with basement, and 
consists of two sections or wings joined 
by a connecting wing. The completed 
building, including two future sections, 
will be an “H” shaped structure, com- 
Prising two main sections, 250 feet long 
by $5 feet wide, joined by a center wing 
51 feet 6 inches long by 54 feet wide. 

The exterior treatment is a combina- 
tion of red brick curtain walls with 
whit» concrete columns, sills and lintels, 
giving a very attractive appearance. The 
lare. window areas afforded by steel 
sash extending the full width of each 
hay rovide the maximum daylight, and 
the « -chitectural treatment of the para- 
pet ond ornamentations at the top of 
exter or columns, and at the main en- 
trances, give a very pleasing effect. 

Th re are two rows of interior col- 
umns spaced approximately 18 feet on 


Notaseme Hosiery Companys New Mill 


Modern Concrete Building Erected—Generous 
Provision for Employes’ Comfort and Welfare 


centers, while the story heights are all 
13 feet trom floor to floor, except the 
basement and the first floors which are 
12 feet and 15 feet respectively. 

The floor covering consists of three- 
inch plank sub-flooring, laid on a cush- 
ion of sand mixed with tar, with maple 
top flooring securely nailed to the under 
flooring. Before installing any machin- 
ery, all floors were carefully leveled 
and thoroughly sanded and were treated 
with a special oil filler, or wood preser- 
vative, to prevent decay and splintering, 
thus providing a dustless, damp-proof, 
sanitary surface. This type of floor is 
tar more comfortable and less tiring to 
the feet than concrete floors, and pro- 
vides as well a secure base to which 
knitting machines, looper tables, and 
other light machinery can be fastened. 

In the basement, which is devoted to 
the storage of yarn, finished stock and 
general storage, a cement finish has been 
placed on the concrete slab, which, in 
turn, has been painted with a special oil 
paint, to prevent dusting. 

Arrangement of Departments 


The shipping platform, two fire tow- 
ers, two elevators, utility pipe shafts, 
toilet rooms and lockers are all located 
in the connecting wing, leaving the main 
sections of the building free and un- 
obstructed for manufacturing purposes. 


The top floor of the building is de- 
voted entirely to knitting operations, the 
rows of machines being arranged cross- 
wise, thus providing maximum daylight 
in working alleys. Ample space has 
been allowed not only between rows of 
machines, but at both ends of the rows 
as well, a six-foot aisle on the side of 
the wing nearest the fire towers per- 
mitting rapid egress in case of fire or 
other emergency. 

All knitting machines are operated 
by line shaft drives located close to the 
floor, the driving motors connecting to 
the shaft by means of Link belt silent 
chain drives. All overhead shafting 
and belts are thus eliminated. 


The third floo® north wing, is devoted 
to looping, seaming, trimming and ex- 
amining operations, while the south 
wing contains a locker and dressing 
room and a kitchen and dining room 
with a seating capacity of 350 persons. 
The dining room is also used as a 
gathering place for meetings of various 
kinds, dances and entertainments, etc. 

The second floor is devoted to wind- 
ing and twisting operations and the 
storage of white goods with space for 
box making machinery. 

On the first floor are located the 
boarding, pressing and finishing depart- 
ments, the shipping department and gen- 
eral offices. 

In the south wing are located the 
executive offices, the accounting, billing, 
payroll, purchasing departments, etc., 
and automatic telephone and the Bell 
telephone exchange. This portion of the 
first floor is partitioned off from the 
other portions of the mill by brick and 
glass partitions, with doors and wood- 
work finished in mahogany. 


In the west end of the north wing are 
located the general superintendent’s of- 
fice, the employment department, and 
the first aid emergency hospital. 

In the basement are located the fin- 


ished stock and reserve stock bins, re- 
ceiving departments, yarn storage, gen- 
eral storage and a vault for office rec- 
ords and stationery. 

Lighting Given Special Attention 

Good lighting is a prime essential in 
the manufacture of hosiery, and _ inci- 
dentally it goes a long way toward 
promoting the health and comfort of 
employes. Particular attention was 
given, in planning the building, to both 
natural and artificial lighting. The large 
steel’sash areas that have been provided, 
and the arrangement of the wings, with 
a maximum width of 55 feet, give the 
best obtainable daylight conditions. In 
order to still further improve the light- 
ing and provide most sanitary condi- 
tions as well, all interior walls, columns, 
and ceilings were painted with a semi- 
gloss white oil paint. 

Wherever possible, machines were 
laid out in double rows, and arranged 
crosswise with respect to the length 
of the wings, thus obtaining maximum 
use of daylight in the working aisles. 


In selecting lighting units for the new 
mill, particular attention was given to 
the quality of light and the psychological 
effect produced upon the employes, as 
well as to quantity of light, avoidance 
of glare, sharp shadows and uniformity 
of illumination. A large number of 
units of both the direct and indirect 
types were considered, some of which 
were tested out under actual working 
conditions. 

An enclosed dust-proof, one-piece 
glass unit with special enameled interior 
reflecting surface and diffusing lower 
cap, was selected as best suited for most 
locations throughout the mill. This unit 
presents a pleasing appearance and its 
contour eliminates cross reflection. 


The resultant illumination obtained is 
characterized by the absence of high 
brilliancy light sources, great uniform- 
ity of illumination and excellent dit- 
fusion, with maximum use of white 
walls and ceiling. 

While every effort was used to re- 
duce the number of different types of 
units to be used, there were certain op- 
erations where local or “spot” lighting 
was found indispensable, and individual 
lamps carefully shaded and supported 
on flexible brackets were furnished. 
Drop cords and pendants are conspicu- 
ously absent in the building. 

For general illumination, one unit was 
placed in each 18-foot bay between col- 
umns, the size of the lamp and fixture 
varying with the character of the work 
and intensity of light required. 

On the top floor, in the knitting de- 
partment, where the lighting must be at 
its best, four units per bay were in- 
stalled, giving a more uniform distribu- 
tion of light. 

In locations such as alleys between 
stock bins, and narrow passages, Holo- 
phane glass reflectors were used. 
Toilets were equipped with diffusing 
glassware reflectors. 

For fire tower lighting, lights at ele- 
vator shafts and red exit lights, bare 
frosted lamps, without reflectors, were 
used. 

The lighting circuits are controlled 
from two safety type lighting cabinets 
on each floor, located centrally near the 


exits. A separate lighting circuit to 
which all elevator, fire tower and exit 
lights conncet, and also a special circuit 
controlling a row of lights on each floor 
for night lighting, are normally con- 
nected to an outside source of power, So 
that there will be ample light for leaving 
the building, should the local lighting 
plant break down. 

All electric wiring is run concealed 
in iron pipe conduit, the lighting conduit 
being buried in the concrete ceiling, 
while conduit for motors and power cir- 
cuits are placed under the maple floor- 
ing. 

Heating and Fire Protection 

The steam heating system is designed 
to keep the interior of the mill at a 
temperature of 60 degrees during zero 
weather. A down feed, two pipes, 
vacuum return system was adopted, and 
the exhaust steam from the engine is 
utilized. All the steam is carried di- 
rectly to the ceiling of the fourth floor 
where it is distributed to the individual 
radiators by means of risers running 
down alternate columns. Cast iron, wall 
type radiation has been used through- 
out, radiators being placed beneath the 
windows, thus keeping the floor space 
free from obstructions. No overhead 
radiation was employed, on account of 
its inefficiency and physiological point of 
view. 

The building is thoroughly protected 
by a wet pipe automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem, supplied with water from a 42,000 
gallon tank located above the roof. A 
750-gallon per minute, duplex Under- 
writers’ pump is installed in the power- 
house, and all hose connections, water 
buckets, and fire extinguishers neces- 
sary to meet the most exacting require 
ments of the insurance companies, are 
provided. 

A fire alarm system connected with 
gongs on all floors is used in addition 
to a combined alarm and watchman’s 
key system connected to an outside su- 
pervisory service. There is also an 
alarm system operated in connection 
with the automatic telephone code call- 
ing system. 


Shower Baths Provided 


The most modern plumbing fixtures 
have been used throughout. Toilets and 
wash rooms for women have been pro- 
vided on each floor, and toilets and 
wash rooms for men on_ basement, 
second and fourth floors. On the first 
floor shower baths have been provided 
in connection with women’s wash rooms. 

The exterior toilet room partitions 
consist of four-inch plastered brick 
walls, with obscure glass sash in the 
upper portions. The floors are of con- 
crete, provided with a drain and with a 
sanitary base eight inches high cast in- 
tegral with the floor. Individual en- 
ameled wash stands have been used, and 
powdered soap dispensers provided with 
each pair of basins. 

All toilets are of the sanitary type 
provided with automatic flushing valves, 
thus doing away with troublesome in 
dividual flush tanks for each closet 
Toilet stall partitions and doors are of 
steel. 

All plumbing is exposed and sus- 
pended from the ceiling below. All 
plumbing pipes are painted white, sim#- 
lar to walls and ceiling, making them 
less conspicuous. 

Drinking water is provided by means 
of an Audiffren refrigerating system 
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furnishing water to two bubblers on 
each floor, the refrigerating machinery 
being located in the basement. 

)f the 88,000 square feet of floor area 

the mill, five per cent. is devoted to 
general offices, 82 per cent, to manu- 
facturing purposes, and 13 per cent, to 
recreations, first aid, cloak and toilet 


New Mill of Monomac Spinning Co. 


PE VHE installation of new equipment 
is well under way in the splendid 
new mill recently built by L. E. 
Locke & Son, of Lawrence, and 
iesigned by C. R. Makepeace & Co., for 
the Monomac Spinning Co., Lawrence, 
iss. The new structure is a complete 
t in itself and in this respect forms 
an independent part of a general scheme 
of growth, which, however, is unde- 
fined as to structural details, excepting 
that each new mill is a unit in itself. As 
shown in the illustration, the new build- 
ing, which is of standard highest grade 
| construction, with no extraordinary 
features aside from unusual excellence 
o! finish, consists of five stories and 
basement and is 340 feet long by 125 
f in width. 


The product of the new addition will 
simply add to the volume of output of 
the Monomac Spinning Co., which it 
will about double, and will consist of 
heir high grade fine worsted and mer- 
ino yarns for the knitting and weaving 
trades. The Monomac Spinning Com- 
pany selects and purchases its own raw 
wool; choosing and grading it according 
to the many particular kinds of worsted 
yarns made in the mill. This wool is 

mbed on commission for the Mono- 
mac by the Arlington Mills of Lawrence 
and enters into the Monomac processes 

the form of top. The Monomac 
likewise purchases its own cotton for 

merino work and for this purpose 
only the highest grade Peruvian full 
rough cotton is used. Either the Acadia 
Mills of Lawrence, or the Manomet 
Mills of New Bedford, comb this cotton 
for the Monomac, delivering it in the 
form of sliver. The Monomac Spinning 
Company therefore takes its raw ma- 
terials in the form of wool tops and 
cotton sliver and confines itself to oper- 
ations necessary to reduce this state of 
the material to the finest of yarns, both 
worsted and merino, for knitting and 
for weaving. 

Aesthetic Durability, Interior and 

Exterior 

With an extended appearance suitably 
setting off the quality of the mill struc- 
ture itself and surrounded by well-de- 
veloped yard conditions, the plant of 
the Monomac Spinning Company now 
presents, in conjunction with the Kat- 
ama Mills adjoining, a characteristic 
solidarity and refinement to be noted as 
typical of the William Whitman Com- 
any’s properties throughout the textile 


The internal appearance of the mill 
is made strikingly effective by the glis- 
tening white walls of rooms laid out 

th generous bays of 24 feet lengths 

30 feet between posts. Nothing 

en left undone to secure the ut- 
ost effectiveness in reflection of light. 
Maze glass windows are used, double 
glazed on west and north sides, single 
ith and east, and there is ample 
cht penetration. In addition to the 
hite enamel paint mentioned, in the 
Main mill vitreous white enameled brick 
n used throughout in the stair- 
vs, lavatories and locker rooms so 
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rooms. This does not include space pro- 
vided for recreation purposes on the 
roof of the building. 
Power House 

In the rear of the building there is a 
power house approximately 50x107 feet 
in plan. The present equipment con- 
sists of two 305 H. P. boilers and one 


Addition 


200 K. W. electric generator with pro- 
vision for two additional boilers and 
200 K. W. electric 
power house is nnected to the main 
building by a pipe tunnel at the base- 
ment floor level. Coal will be used 
for fuel at the present time, but provis- 
ion has been made so that by slight al- 
terations the boilers can burn oil. 


generators. The 


to Lawrence 


Plant Is a Complete Unit 


effectively as to leave not a single dingy 
corner in the big mill. Stair treads and 
risers are of concrete and steel, being 
completely fireproof. Each stairway is 
provided also with hand rails. 

Safety Provisions 

Fire protection is complete through- 
out the mill by means of the Grinnell 
sprinkler system, supplied by the Gen- 
eral Fire Extinguisher Company, and 
in addition to regular provision of fire 
doors, the standard requirement of 
smoke towers running parallel with the 
main staircase has been carried out in 
generous dimension. A feature of the 
fire protection supplied, in conjunction 
with the Otis elevators, is the set of 
Peele counterweighted doors which 
operate at each floor in an extremely 
smooth mechanically attractive manner, 
not merely to provide ingress and egress 
from the elevators, but completely to 
shut off drafts and possibility of fire 
transmission through the elevator shaft. 
These doors are operated with the great- 
est ease. 

The Otis elevators are driven by a 
friction drive by means of drums hav- 
ing grooves for three cables whose fric- 
tion grip on them is maintained by a 
counter weight in such a manner that 
any hangup will not damage the mechan- 
ism. There is no direct application of 
cables to drums as in the case of usual 
elevator construction and a minimum of 
power is required. 

At the other end of the mill the tow- 
ers contain locker rooms and lavatories 
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which have been installed with an im- 
pressive completeness, with the purpose 
of leaving nothing undone that will add 
to the suggestion of immaculate neat- 
ness as the most powerful 
morale. 

provided. 


tactor in 
Individual enameled sinks are 


Steel lockers are supplied for every 
employe. These were furnished by J. F. 
Bingham Company of 
are of a suitable standard design. 
Plumbing equipment installed in the 
lavatories is of most modern type. Up 
to date toilet facilities are supplied by 
the Bride-Grimes Company of Law- 
rence. Partition work in the lavatories 
and toilets would be creditable to a 
high grade hotel, and the cement floors 
are of Terazzo, giving a splendid finish. 

Lighting, Heating and Humidifying 

The simple direct lighting system is 
employed throughout the mill, with 110 
volt, A. C. current, supplied by the plant 
generating set. The heating and venti- 
lating system, as well as the fire protec- 
tion sprinkler system, have all been sup- 
plied by the General Fire Extinguisher 
Co. of Providence, representing modern 
but conservative practice throughout. 
Direct radiation through an extensive 
pipe system overhead is supplied with 
secondary steam from the turbine gen- 
erators. 

The humidifier 


Lawrence, and 


system, 


supplied by 


the American Moistening Co., utilizes 
the new Comins high-duty head with 
adequate capacity to control the hygro- 
scopic content of the air in conjunction 
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The architectural and engineering 
work on the building was performed by 
Albert C. Wood, consulting engineer of 
Philadelphia, the work being under the 
direct supervision of O. F. Huch, and 
the construction work was done by Tur- 
ner Construction Co. of Philadelphia 
and New York. 


with automatic regulators. 
iS very 


[his system 
impressive in the appearance 
presented by the burnished copper deliv- 
ery heads against the background of 
glistening white of the mill. 

The Mechanical Organization 

The mechanical equipment of the 
Monomac mills presents a treat to the 
eyes of an engineer. With every con- 
sideration of petty economy swept aside 
in a manner that would appeal strongly 
to the engineering mind, there is in this 
mill a splendid example of courageous 
investment in quality and ample capac- 
ity which is not always 
of industrial plants. 

The mill layout is arranged as fol- 
lows: In the basement is the provision 
for storage of tops, and the carpenter 
shop; also a section set aside for the 
storage of waste. From the basement, 
conversion is sent 
to the fourth and fifth floors on which 
are located the drawing equipment of 
French worsted system. The drawing 
processes consist of eight sets, with a 
capacity totaling more than sixty thou- 
sand pounds of fine worsted sliver per 
week. The machines were built by the 
Societie Alsacienne des Constructions 
Mechaniques, for which Atkinson, Has- 
erick & Co., of Boston, are agents. Each 
set is driven by a three phase, 550 volt, 
A. C. motor, supplied by the General 
Electric Company. 

On the third floor is an equipment of 
Alsacienne spinning frames. On the 
second floor is the main mule spinning 
equipment, consisting of fourteen mules, 
all built by this same company, and 
driven by individual 25 H. P. motors, 


characteristic 


stock in process of 
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The Philadelphia Carpet Co. Pen Argyl Silk Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Home of the “ Superior Velvet” Carpets . Throwsters of High Grade Silks. 
a 6Interior View shows Atwood Spin- 
ning Frames and the Power Appli- 
cations developed. 


THESE MILLS 
ARE PREPARED 





For the competition that will mark the resumption 
of industrial activity 


Now is the time to plan for future production, if it is to be secured at the lowest possible cost. 


Building construction, whether new building or building alteration, should be planned to secure 
balanced operation of the plant as a whole, obtaining a continuous high production with the lowest 
possible operating cost. 


This attainment is the function of the Engineer. 


The Philadelphia Carpet Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 3 shot velvet carpets 
and Pioneers in their line, purchased the property shown in upper left corner. Extensive 
alterations were made in the mill building and power plant with due consideration of all points 
involved, so as to secure a balanced mill operation of the very highest efficiency. 


The new building shown in the upper right hand corner was recently completed for the 
Pen Argyl Silk Company, Pen Argyl, Pa., well known Throwsters of high grade silks. Atten- 
tion is called to the rugged simplicity of the building. Every department is designed to secure 
the highest quality and quantity of production. The insert shows the interior of the spinning room 
and illustrates the modern drive which has been developed as the result of our continued efforts to 
better textile mill operation. 


Our experience is at your service, write or phone for an interview. 


BAER, COOKE & CO. 


ENGINEERS 
10 South 18th Street Philadelphia, Pa. . 
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lt by the General Electric Company. 
©. this floor also is the reeling and 
je-k spooling equipment. 
)n the first floor is located the twist- 
equipment, which consists of sixty 
\\ thin twisters of 200 spindles each, 
king a total of 12,036 spindles. These 
of the heavy duty gravity type. Here 
alo are placed the winding and doub- 
machines. These consist of eigh- 
ten cone winders of one hundred spin- 
dis each, and sixteen doublers of one 
hondred heads each, all built by the 
F ster Machine Co., of Westfield, Mass. 
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The total capacity of this equipment 
when complete will be about sixty thou- 
sand pounds of fine worsted and merino 
yarns per week. 

Standard bubbling fountains are 
placed at convenient points and cold wa- 
ter is supplied in abundant quantities 
through a complete bubbler system, 
coupled with a refrigerating plant built 
by the Jarvis Engineering Company of 
Boston. 

One of the most interesting things 
about the new Monomac Spinning Mill 
is the new power_plant. Inasmuch as 





the new mill is all electrically driven, 
the new power plant is for the genera- 
tion of A. C. current to supply the in- 
dividual motors scheduled throughout 
the mill. For the development of this 
power, a new 2,000 K. W., 550 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase A. C. generator turbine 
has been installed, built by the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., and completely equipped 
with a cooling system adequate to take 
care of this big turbine, and built by the 
Spray Engineering Co., Boston, Mass. 
Che type B machine is used in this in- 
stallation. 
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The 


lor S¢ 


existed 
In conjunction with the 
Monomac mills, but re- 
boiler units have been in- 
stalled, each of 300 H. P., or a total of 
over 1,200 new horsepower, by the Heine 
Boiler Co., of St. Louis, Mo. These 
boilers are supplied with Foster super- 


modern boiler room has 
me time 
first unit of the 


cently tour 


heaters. 

It is probable “that the completion of 
equipment of this new mill unit will not 
be consummated before late spring by 
which time it should be in complete 
operation. 


National Spun Silk Co., New Bedford 


PYHE new mill for the National 
‘| Spun Silk Company at New Bed- 
ford embodies many remarkable 
features. Of these, however, none 
stands out more prominently than the 
evident desire of the owners to provide 
every possible comfort and facility for 
their employes and to give to the tex- 
tile industry a building unsurpassed in 
dignity and architectural beauty among 
industrial structures. This monumental 
building now stands, even, among the 
many finely designed and carefully con- 
structed textiles mills of recent years, 
a conspicuous example of the admirable 
co-ordination of painstaking engineer- 
ing design, carefully planned manufac- 
turing layouts, and well balanced archi- 
tectural treatment. Added to these fea- 
tures is the less apparent, but equally 
important factor of a construction con- 
sisting of thorough workmanship and 
high grade materials that fully accords 
with the foregoing features. 


Large Clear Areas 


The ultimate development of the mill 
contemplates a five story building 625 
feet by 131 feet in plan, of which the 
principal section, 351 feet 8 inches by 
131 feet 0 inches, has been completed. 
The structure proper is of reinforced 
concrete throughout. This type of con- 
struction makes possible the large clear 
areas of bays approximately 25 feet by 
27 feet. In order to eliminate obstruc- 
tion by the oversized interior columns 
necessary to support these extensive 
sections, steel cores of 15 inch Bethle- 
sections were used in the lowest 
three stories. This provision reduces 
the diameter of the largest columns to 


24 inches in these stories and to 22 
inches in the fourth and 16 inches in 
the fifth story. 

\s all these interior columns are 


round they offer the minimum obstruc- 
to operation, traffic and light. The 
ceilings of flat slab floors have an al- 


most unbroken surface which eliminates 
t large extent the difficulties often 
experienced in the installation and 
relocation of sprinklers, humidifiers and 
power conduits on ceilings broken up 


ams and girders. The added ad- 
van'age of unobstructed light over such 
lare. plane surfaces, while not easily 
ired, is immediately apparent to 
nost casual observer. 
working floors are surfaced with 
squ: re edge maple flooring laid on three- 
nch undressed hemlock, imbedded in 
ar .and, except in the basement where 
the :emlock is placed on a bed of tar 
‘on-rete as a provision against mois- 


ture entering the wood. While it is 
otte. considered advisable to provide 
woo ‘en or other slightly elastic floor 


ces, in the present instance the 


* ontract Manager, New England Office, 


Turr -r Construction Co. 


New Mill Embodies Many Remarkable 


Features in Design and Construction 
By W. H. Nye* 


addition of solid underflooring in place 
of sleepers and light underflooring, 
makes it extremely easy to securely 
anchor new machinery or later change 
the layout of existing equipment. In 
an industry subject to frequent changes 
in styles and designs this feature should 
be of marked advantage in the re- 
arrangement of equipment and processes 
so often necessary to meet these de- 
mands. 


Entrance Hall and Stairways 

The aim of the owners to provide for 
the health and contentment of the em- 
ployes is apparent at the moment one 
enters the building. The entrance hall 
occupying one-half the spacious stair 
tower is 25 feet by 25 feet, with a double 
staircase as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. As the entrance platform of 
these double stairways are at oppo- 
site sides of the tower, it is possible 
to regulate the traffic on them at the 
closing and starting hours so as to avoid 
confusion and discomfort. A particu- 
lar instance of this would be to use one 
way up and the other down at the time 
of changing shifts. The terrazo floor, 
in addition to its practical advantages of 
sanitary and wearing qualities, and 
easy maintenance, lends an attractive 











































touch which must be gratifying to all 
operatives with any sense of apprecia 
tion of the quarters and condition in 
which they must spend a large part of 
their time. 

The walls of the entrance hall and 
stairways in all stories of the tower are 
finished from floor to ceiling in white 
enameled tile. This feature lends a 
most compelling sense of the self-respect 
that comes with irreproachable neatness 
and cleanliness. And in the section de- 
voted to women employes this quality 
is carried to even greater extent. On 
all four upper floors there are large rest 
rooms 25 feet by 25 feet with adjoin- 
ing toilets. The toilets have terrazo 
floors and tiled walls and are provided 
with the most up-to-date and sanitary 
fixtures in every respect. In the rest 
rooms the terrazo floors are of selected 
colorings and above the seven and one- 
half foot tile wainscoting the walls and 
ceilings are painted so as to soften in a 
way the uncompromising of 
tile. 

The owners have provided attractive 
and serviceable furnishings as well 
suitable accommodations for employes 
who wish to spend the lunch hour in 
the building. The same thorough atten 


qualities 


as 


tion to adequate accommodation and 
highly sanitary detail is shown in toilets 
for the male workers, except that no 
rest rooms are provided. 

Elevator, Chute and Conveyor 


(he mechanical equipment is of the 
highest order and in keeping with the 
other features of the work. One 8 foot 
by 10 foot freight elevator is located at 
a point which will be practically in the 
centre of the working floor when the 
full development of the mill has been 
completed The separate shafts at 
either side of this elevator are occu- 
pied by a spiral chute and a conveyor. 
In the stair tower is a small self- 
operating passenger elevator provided 
for the convenience of the supervising 
staff and other officials. 


Economical Sprinkler Installation 

Sprinkling equipment is 
throughout in accordance with the 
latest requirements. It is interesting to 
note how very economically the sprink 
ler heads can be spaced on the flat ceil- 
ing. In the case of beamed ceilings it 
is not an infrequent experience to find 
as large an excess as 25 per cent. in the 
number of heads actually installed as 
compared to the minimum number that 
would be required if the obstruction ot 
did not prevent taking the full 
maximum spacing allowed by the un 
derwriters. In a flat slab building it is 
not only possible to install the minimum 


prov ided 


beams 


National Spun Silk Company’s Plant Is One of the Most Substantial and Heavily Designed Silk Mills Ever Erected 
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HERE is a potent reason for the 
many plant appraisals that have 
been made recently. 
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Steel] Heddle Mfg. Co. 
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The present commercial era is one of 
change and uncertainty. Tumbling 
prices, difficult wage adjustments, un- 
stable markets, these and other infirm- 
ities obscure the true condition of 
industry. And it is proportionately 
difficult to determine the present worth 
and future possibilities of the individ- 
ual plant. 


Folwell Bros. & Co. 


Inc. 
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Built by Steele 


In Philadelphia, the world’s tex- 


Appraisals made but a few years ago 
are misleading now—they will be more 
so in the near future. An appraisal 
made today should include not only an 
accurate valuation of buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment, but also a de- 
pendable estimate of the development 
of the plant and the industry at large. 


HUNAN LLL LU 


tile center, Steele stands foremost 
as the designer and builder of 


Par 
wrd eee 
Seriaee. 

J Je: 


textile mills. 


In this illustration are shown four 


if 


ie 


of our 1920 jobs, recently com- 
pleted. We planned, built and 


equipped all of these efficient . oa 
plants according to The Steele Idea Collins &Aikman Co. 


|= 


The industrial valuation service of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., combining the 
opinion of experienced engineers and 
owners of industrial plants, is espe- 
cially adapted to the present peculiar 
business conditions. It considers such 
important questions as labor and trans- 
portation conditions, present and future 
value of patents, a study of processes 
and marketing capacity and the value 
of the component parts of the plant for 
their intended purpose. 


of Industrial Construction—which 
means that all the work was done 
under one contract, one direction 
and one responsibility. 


If you are thinking of building, 
rebuilding or adding to your plant, 
consult us. We know the textile 


“WS 
industry in all its ramifications. Sie IDEA 
Sa 
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This comprehensive, dependable serv- 

ice is available to every manufacturer, 

ae regardless of location, for each of our 
BuILDING _ offices has facilities to make a thorough 


WITH . 
roresicnt Valuation of your plant. 


Boger & Crawford 
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LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 Federal Street, BOSTON 


WM. STEELE & SONS CO. 


Architects : Engineers : Constructors 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
PHILADELPHIA TORONTO COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, PARIS, FRANCE 
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number of heads the space requires, but 
installation charges are reduced by al- 
lowing straight runs of supply pipes 
in’ the elimination of bends, ceiling 
s and other fittings between the 
hes and the mains. 
ctrical conduit was placed ahead of 
truction and concreted in the floor, 
doing away with exposed electri- 
work. Switches and other controls 
placed flush within the columns 
valls. Inserts were installed four 
n centers throughout the working 
[his simplified very much the 
llation of the present piping and 
mechanical equipment and the 
iency with which they occur will 
extremely easy the relocation of 
equipment or the placing of group 
motors and shafting, should such 
linery be required in manufacture. 
idification is by the Carrier sys- 


Exterior Treatment of Building 
he exterior treatment of the building 
1s received widespread and favorable 
mment both as to its architectural 
ffect and the quality of its finish. In 
mass the structure is decidedly monu- 
mental in appearance and the details 
are of an artistic simplicity that en- 
hances the striking first impression. It 
s impossible to assign to any distinct 
period the exterior design; though it 
belongs generally to the classic, it has 
been modified in many ways to meet 
the requirements of a modern industrial 
building and adapted to a practical use 
of reinforced concrete as a substitute 
ut stone. 
e exterior masonry consists of 
veneered over the concrete col- 
umns and curtain walls from watertable 
rnice; these are of concrete care- 
surfaced. In the development of 
the massive architectural qualities, pro- 
sion for abundant lighting, so neces- 
sary in textile manufacturing, has been 
amply provided. In the seventeer foot 
story heights, the windows run from 
within three and one-half feet of the 
floor to the ceiling and from column 
te column. A better and more convinc- 
ng statement is that the window area 
takes about 60 per cent. of the wall 
space of the working sections. 
The sash in the longitudinal walls is 
' wood, double glazed with ribbed 
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glass in all except the two lowest panes, 
and in the end walls hollow metal sash 
double glazed with ribbed wire g 
except in two lowest lights was used 
Clear glass was installed in these bot- 
tom sections to provide a change of 
outlook for the employes and to re 
lieve the eye strain resulting from a 
continued short field of vision 

While in course of industrial and 
engineering progress marked improve 
ments will develop both in scale and 
design, this work must 


stand for a 
——— 


lass 
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lasting period a landmark of the advance 


in the present era of textile develop 
ment. It is an unmistakable evidenc: 
the optimistic and comprehensive 


program of the owners, and of far- 


sightedness and _ initiative that have 


lentified for so many years the practice 
of the engineers. The w 
taken in July, 1919, and substantially 

April, 1920. Lockwood, 
were the designers and the 


rk was under- 


Turner Construction Company was th« 


eneral ntractor for the building 


Rockland Hosiery Mills 


Erect New Manufacturing Building, 


Dyehouse and 


COMPLETE new plant, consisting 

of a main manufacturing building, 
dyehouse, power plant and garage, has 
been built for the Rockland Hosiery 
Mills, Max Sarfert, proprietor, at Ken- 
sington Ave. and O. St., Philadelphia, 
by J. S. Rogers Co., Philadelphia. The 
added space and modern facilities given 
by this new plant will make possible a 
large increase in the company’s output 
of full-fashioned and seamless ladies’ 
and children’s hosiery in both silk and 
mercerized yarns. 

The main manufacturing building is 
55 by 325 feet, two stories high, with 
basement. It is constructed of reinforced 
concrete, flat slab construction, with 
brick spandrel walls, cast stone trim- 
mings, and steel sash; with a concrete 
roof, Barrett specification covering 


Power Plant 


‘ - Oe 1 
levators of 2,500 pounds capacity 


Two « 
each, 8 by 8 foot car size, have been in 
stalled: also complete sprinkler system 
and the most modern plumbing 

The interior of the building is painted 
white throughout, and this with the ex- 
tensive a remarkably 
light and clean-looking plant. The ma- 
chinery equipment consists of full-fash 
seamless machines with in 
group drives. The new 
75 bv 45 feet, the 


power plant 50 by 45 feet, and the garage 


glass area gives 


ioned and 
dividual and 
dyehouse is new 
is 30 by 25 feet. 

The accompanying view of the plant 
gives an idea of the modern facilities 
which this company will now enjoy for 
the production of it’s well known lines 


of goods. 


Mills for Gray-Separk Interests 


Reinforced Concrete Buildings for Flint 


Mill No. 2 
ROBABLY the first reinforced con- 
crete textile mills in Gaston County, 

N. C., are those at present under process 

of construction for the Gray-Separk in- 

terests of Gastonia, N. C. One mill 

will be-known as Flint Mill No. 2 and 

the other as Arkray Mills. 

The larger of the two buildings, the 
Arkray Mills, is 471 feet long, 136 feet 
wide, one and two stories high, and is 
a complete unit in itself, with picker 
room, boiler house and packing room in 


and 


New Mill, Dyehouse and Power Plant of Rockland Hosiery 


Arkray Mills 
wings each about 45 by 42 feet. The 
Flint Mill No. 2 will be 386 feet long by 
136 feet wide, one and two stories, with 
two wings for picker room and boiler 
house approximately 50 by 40 feet. 
Both Mills Similar 

The design of both mills is similar 
They are to be of reinforced concrete 
throughout, including the roof and mon- 
itors. The floors are of the mushroom 


type with the drop panel and the first 
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7 i a “Tr : > ' . 
floor finish will be of tar concrete with 
» 7” 


2-inch pine underflooring running 
wise of 


cross 


of the building, 1 inch of creo- 








soted intermediate flooring laid diag- 
onally, and 34 inch maple top flooring 
running lengthwis the building. 
The S n 1 flo will € oi eit yrced 
onc te 1 immediately n top oft the 
reir ed I t will | laid the 
sam r as on the first ) Che 
ntet in spacing will be 27 feet 
y 21 } hes, and ‘ eiling 
height of th st floor is t 16 feet 
6 inches, the s 1 floc l¢ et 11 

hes 

() the ext he ( t ol 
umns, beams and ndow sills ntrast 
with the red brick curtain walls form 
a very pleasing appearance Ch ur- 
tain walls extend from column t ol- 
umn and from the floor a vertical dis- 
tance of 3 feet 10 inches to the window 
sill This allows for the maximum 
amount of light entering the building 
and gives a wall area of practically 60 
per cent of glass Both buildings will 
he equipped with latest mechanical ap- 
pliances, including sprinklers, heating, 


lighting, humidifiers and elevators 


Designed for Future Extension 


The Flint Mill is 


tuture extension 


designed ior a 
The roof of the pres- 
ent one-story warehouse will ultimately 
be the floor of the future second-story 
and the end of the present one-story 
building is so constructed that a future 
one-story extension may be added. 

The plant layout for both buildings is 
similar. A spur track from the main 
line of the Southern railroad has been 
extended and runs parallel to the build- 
ing so that cars of material can be un- 
loaded directly by a steam derrick into 
storage piles, later on to be transferred 
by the derrick directly into the charg- 
ing bins over the mixer 

3oth buildings were designed by Rob- 
ert & Co. of Atlanta, Ga., and their de- 
signs included not only the architec- 
tural structure features, but also the 
layout of all mechanical equipment. 
Turner Construction Company are gen- 


eral contractors for this work. 








Mills, Philadelphia 
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The Most Economically Operated of All Dye-Houses 


Erected by us in 120 days for the 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


From plans by Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
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WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE YOUR LET US ARRANGE FOR ITS 
PROBLEM SOLUTION 


JOHN R. BICKFORD CO. 


CONSTRUCTION SERVICE 
Steinert Building Providence, R. I. 


Contracting and Engineering Co-Operation by an 
Efficient and Effective Organization 
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Silk Mill for Griswold Worsted Co. 


Provisions for Even Temperature 
and Uniform Air Condition 


)CATED on the north side of Quar- and the curtain walls are constructed 


: ry street, in Darby, Pa. on of reinforced concrete 8 inches thick, 

2 th opposite side from their main lined with 5-inch furring tile, which is 

3 plant, the mew silk mill for the plastered on the inside. 

= swold Worsted Co. presents a Having provided insulations for the 
* modern, up-to-date plant. In the walls and roof the question of windows 


place it is of reinforced concrete 
ected by a complete automatic 
nkler equipment, with a 50,000 gal- 
tank placed 30 feet above the roof. 
building is four stories and base- 


was g.ven considerable thought. It was 
decided to install double rolled steel 
sash having a space between of approxi- 
mately 4 inches. In order to provide 


ventilation both the interior and ex- 
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New Silk Mill Erected for Griswold Worsted Company at Darby, Pa. 


height, 103 feet wide. The 
sent length is 223 feet, but provision 
een made for a 60-foot extension. 
In the rear of the building are two 
nclosed reinforced concrete towers, in 
h are located the stairs, toilet 
ms, locker and rest rooms, together 
two freight elevators of 6,000 
pounds capacity. These elevators, in- 
stalled by the Otis Elevator Co., are 

upped with an automatic floor level- 
levice which automatically brings 
elevator to the exact floor level 

it is stopped within a range of 
nches or 12 inches below the floor, 
and maintains this level during loading 
and unloading. 

Small Columns and High Ceilings 
: T building proper is of two-way, 
lab construction designed to carry 
a live load of 125 pounds per square 
f The columns are spaced 22 feet 
on centers and have been kept as small 
as possible by the use of maximum re- 
-ement. Another feature worth 
eniioning is the high ceiling, the story 


in terior sash are provided with sections 


opening outward from the bottom, and 
pivoted near the top, the one in the ex- 
terior window being somewhat larger 
to permit the inner ventilating section 
to open outward. These ventilators are 
operated by an arm fastened to the in- 
ner sash. 

To take care of the condensation a 
gutter was formed in the concrete win- 
dow sill which discharges to a three- 
quarter-inch drain pipe connected to the 
drainage lines. In the sawtooth sky- 
lights single sash were used having two 
thicknesses of glass, with a space be- 
tween them. 

In the main building maple floors are 
used throughout. A one-inch layer of 
tar rock was placed on the concrete 
floor on which was laid an underfloor- 
ing of three-inch spruce planks, com- 
pletely covered with Lyster wood pre- 
servative. On top of this a seven- 
eighths-inch maple floor is placed. In 
the stair tower the floors are insulated 
with cinder concrete and have ‘a one- 
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he ts being as follows: Basement, 15 inch cement finish. 
feet. first story, 17 feet; second story, From the outside the building pre- 
‘9 fcet; third story, 17 feet, and fourth sents the usual appearance of a rein- 
Stor 14 feet. forced concrete mill. The propor- 
in order to procure maximum light in tions are good, but no particular orna- 
the ‘op story sawtooth skylights have mentation or decoration has been at- 
provided. For a distance of one tempted. 
r 22 feet from all walls, the roof Heating and Humidifying 
of reinforced concrete, supported In every respect the mechanical 
2 rior concrete columns similar to equipment y is complete and modern 
2 irs below, but the rest of the roof throughout. In addition to the eleva- 
= structed of steel trusses with steel tors already mentioned there is a com- 
ediate supporting columns. plete and efficient lighting system, a 
Roof Insulation Mertz humidifying system, a complete 
S In order to maintain a uniform tem- sprinkler system and a down-feed vac- 
a Perat ire and an even degree of mois- uum steam heating system with an auto- 
a ture, he reinforced concrete portion of matic thermostatic control. Steam is 
= th f§ has been covered with an in- obtained from the existing power house 
sulaty 1 layer of 3-inch gypsum blocks, across the creek. There is also a mod- 
and e sawtooth skylights are built of ern dust collecting equipment with dust 





Slabs of gypsum 5 inches thick poured 


bins on the roof. This mill is con- 
l The walls of these skylights 


nected to the main mill by an enclosed 


In p 
7 2 e. 
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structural steel bridge over Darby Creek 
at the level of the second floor. 
Transformer House 

A one-story reinforced concrete trans- 
former house and a high-tension station 
with a floor area of 1,000 and 3,000 
square feet, respectively, are located ad- 
jacent to the building. These have been 
designed and equipped for the entire 
plant of the Griswold -Worsted Co. 

In designing this building extreme 
care was given to the maintaining of 
an even temperature and a uniform air 
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condition and no reasonable expense 
was spared to this end. The insulation 
of the walls throughout, double win- 
dows, complete humidifying system and 
thermostatic control of the heating 
equipment have been used to this end. 

This building was planned by T. B. 
Owen of the Griswold Worsted Com- 
pany with The Ballinger Co., Philadel- 
phia, as consulting engineers. The con- 
struction work was all done by the Tur- 
ner Construction Company of Philadel- 
phia and New York. 


New Dyehouse of Franklin Process Co. 


Has Capacity of Twelve 
Million Pounds Per Year 


HE accompanying illustration shows 

the new dyehouse of the Franklin 
Process Co., Providence, R. I., plans 
for which were developed by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers, of Boston, in 
consultation with the Franklin Process 
Co. Every problem of handling yarn 


around the outside wall. This arrange- 
ment gives easy access to the machines 
for making repairs, and also to the 
motors, which are all located below the 
first floor. This leaves a maximum 
amount of space above the first floor 
for operating the machines as there is 





Franklin Process Dyehouse; Capacity 12,000,000 Pounds Per Year 


and dyeing was thoroughly studied and 
finally solved, resulting in a most com- 
plete, economical, modern dyehouse. 


One of the features of the Franklin 
process is the small amount of steam 
required for operating the machines 
The new dyehouse has a capacity of 
40,000 pounds of yarn a day, which 
means twelve million pounds per year, 
and requires for its ordinary operation 
only one 200 HP. boiler. Two boilers, 
however, have been installed for emer- 
gency, and to assure the complete dry- 
ing of the packages and jackspools. 


The new building has a basement 
about eight feet high, and the machines 
are arranged on a raised platform 


none of this valuable space taken up 
With motors and belts. A dyehouse of 
this size would ordinarily require an 
extensive ventilating system to make 
living conditions bearable, and to pre- 
vent condensation and dripping but in 
this case it was not 
is practically 
the machines 

One reason why it is so easy to get 
common labor at a low rate to operate 
a Franklin dyehouse is the fact that the 
working conditions are perfectly com- 
fortable, due to the fact that there is 
no damp, foggy steam in winter, nor 
humid heat in summer. Construction 
work was done by John R. Bickford 
Co., Providence. 


necessary as there 


no steam escaping from 


Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corporation 
New Mill Replaces Old Buildings 


and Increases Manufacturing Space 


URING the past year a new mill 
known as No. 11 was added to the 
Lawrence, Mass., plant of the Pat- 
chogue-Plymouth Mills Corporation. 
This mill is two hundred and forty-tw 


feet long 
stories. 


by ninety feet wide, five 
The brick pilasters are kept 
narrow as_ possible, allowing a 
maximum of light to .enter the 
The inshore pilasters and all 


as 


rooms 





No. 11 Mill, Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corporation 





PINUUUNARGULINLOADLLE 


A Fine Example| 


of 


_ Modern Construction 


Designed and Built by 
Widmer Engineers, St. Louis 


Read what the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat says in its issue of Dec. 


5, 1920: 


War-Time Speed 
Pre-War Prices 


and the Missouri Pacific tracks in Maplewood. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


February 5, 19 
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A Million Dollar Plant for St. Louis Paper Can and Tube Co. 


Ground has been broken for the new factory of the St. 
Louis Paper Can and Tube Company at Big Bend road 
The fac- 
tory immediately adjoins the plant of the Christopher & 
Simpson Iron Works. 

In the face of keen competition 
contractors, local industrial engineers and constructors 
have been selected to handle the work. The design and 
construction of the new plant is being handled by the 
Widmer Engineering Company of St. Louis. 


from large Eastern 


feet of floor space and plans for extensions contempla 
large increases in floor space in the next ten years. 

It is expected that when future extensions will ha 
been completed the entire cost of the plant will be well 
excess of $1,000,000. 

The plans of the Widmer Engineering Company sh 
the most modern type of industrial engineering. ‘J 
frame of the building will be of steel with large areas 
steel sash and glass in the side walls and several innova 


tions in overhead lighting to produce a flood of daylight o 
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Huu 


Approximately thirteen and one-half aeres of ground 
have been purchased for the site of the new factory, which 
will be the largest one-story factory under one roof in the 
vicinity of St. Louis. It will have about 100,000 square 


uniform intensity throughout the building. It is expect: 
that the first unit will be complete before July, 1921. 

This deal was consummated by the industrial depa 
ment of the Mercantile Trust Company. 


Widmer engineers ire 
mill construction. 


elalists mm 
factory, foundry and 
Our exclusive and perfected methods in 


mane the mtmost in epeed:and economy. This Great Plant is going up at a 


Your entire building program from d speed which is amazing to everyone 
. 


signing to completion will be under our 
One covers all 


direction moderate fee 


service Let us plan for you now 


QUIDMER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
915 Olive St. 


No matter where located o1 


what your building requirements may be, 


Vou are 
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Saint Louis 


it will pay you to write for our booklet o1 


ask us to send a representative 
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- The Highest Type of Sanitary and Dustproof 
———__] Chocolate Factory 


built for 


Page & Shaw, Inc. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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This factory has no equal in 
cleanliness, ventilation, light 
and sanitation. 


ae a 
E CANDY OF EXCELLENCE 
= h 


These same qualities would 
increase the output, decrease 
the number of accidents and 
would reduce “ seconds ” to a 
minimum in any textile plant. 


Chocolate Factory Candy Factory 
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Particular attention given to Rapid Mill Construction 


E. A. ABBOTT COMPANY 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
an A) 


Engineers, Contractors and Builders 
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columns are carried by concrete piles, 
driven to hard pan. 

ne of the particularly fine features 
of this building is that it stretches along 
the Merrimac River and the daylight 
is admitted not only in the usual way, 
from the sky, but the reflection from 
the river throws the light up against 
the ceilings, which are finished in enam- 
eled white paint, and thereby carries 
clear across the rooms, even the base- 
ment. For this reason the electric 
lights will not have to be turned on 
as early in the afternoon, and the dis- 
tribution of light will be better at all 
times than in the ordinary situation. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


This piece of construction replaces 
obsolete buildings, and increases the 
floor space of the mill materially. Th 
demolition of the old buildings is alreaay 
in progress. 

As is well known, these mills have 
a large trade in rugs, and they are now 
in a position to take care of an in 
creased amount of business. 

L. E. Locke & Son, Lawrence, Mass., 
were the general contractors. The new 
mill was designed and the work super- 
vised by H. M. Haven and William M 
Crosby, engineers and architects, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Mill Construction 
(Continued from page 447) 


( nbus. Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., 927 
fth ave.; $19,000; John S. Roberts, pres 
nd buyer; C. M. Young, treas.: spinning 

twister tapes; new mill; 16 looms; 
etric drive. 
Pitts Cotton Mfg. Co.; M. B. Pitts, 
treas. and supt.; tire, yarn, 
rope and sash cord; purchased 
100 spindles; electric drive; will 
0 spindles in spring. 

G sville. Georgia Mfg. Co.; plant burned 
Nov. 19, 1920; will rebuild later. 

Lafayette. Lafayette Cotton Mills; $500,000; 
one story mill, 600 x 100 feet; 10,000 spin- 
cies, 

Marietta. Marietta Mfg. Co.; W. F. Hetrick, 
pres.; W. Tate Holland, treas.; T. L. Lewis, 
supt.; cotton yarn; three story mill, 100x 
80 feet; 3,000 spindles; electric drive. 

Illinois, Crystal Lake. St. Charles Net & 
Hammock Co.; W. P. Lillibridge, pres. and 
treas.; D. M. Lillibridge, supt.; minnow 
nets and textile specialties; new mill. 
(Branch of St. Charles, Ill. plant.) 

Chicago. New England Waste Co., 180 West 
Adams street; Albert Green Duncan, pres.; 
George P. Howell, sec. (Branch of Re- 
vere, Mass. plant.) 

Louisiana, New Orleans. Magnolia Textile 
Corp., 1224 St. Thomas st.; Harris Hyman, 
pres.; Alfred K. Landau, sec. and treas.: 
W. Loeber Landau, gen. mgr. (Taken over 
Magnolia Cotton Mills, Orleans, Cotton 
Mills and Hopahka Cotton Mills; latter 
now called Moorhead Cotton Mills.) 

Maine, Dixfield. Elastic Webbing Co.: four 
story mill, 100x150 feet. (Formerly at 
Pawtucket, R. I.) 

Maryland, Baltimore. Republic Belting Co.; 
$200.000; Charles H. Dankmeyer, pres. ; 

_ Stitched and woven fabric for belting. 

Chesapeake City. John A. Bidwell; 
story mill, 86 x 32 feet; 24 looms. 
if Beverly, N. J., plant.) 

Hagerstown. Jacob A. Kline, 37-39 West 
Franklin st.; nainsook athletic union suits, 

Belvedere’ brand; new mill; 50 sewing 
machines, 

Millington. The Butterworth Mills; cotton, 
worsted, wool yarns; 2 sets of cards, 36 

rrow looms.; 72 spindles, 2 garnetts; 1 


Elberton 
23s, cot- 
mill; 
add 


two 
(Branch 


ker. 
Massachusetts, Adams. The Gagner Mfg. 
Ce $55,000; Henry D. Gagner, pres. and 
treas.; Charles W. Gould, Jr., 


sec.; dress 
Bo an and shirting; 24 looms; will probably 


o equipment at an early date; electric 


Ch leopee. Dwight Mfg. Co.; six-story mill, 
. 150 x 600 feet. 

F | River. Erco Mfg. Co., 936 Grinnell st.; 
s 000; Edward Rose, pres.; Walter E. 
O'Hara, treas. and agent; cotton and part 
‘ yarns, 4s to 12s; 16 sets of cards; 
a ring*spindles, 2 pickers. 

k River Sanford Spinning Co.; three 

_ st mill, 143 x 336 feet. 

Fr mingham. The Waite-Wild Asbestos Co.: 
$ 100; Rudolph L. R. Wild, pres. and 


Edward R. Waite, 

Mass., vice-pres. 
American Braiding Co.; shoe and 
new mill employing 100 oper 


North Brook- 


Bay 


State Cotton Corp.; spinning 
Iford. Wm. C. Jones Co.: new mill 
)0 feet: warehouse extended 50 feet 


story added; three-story office 


, ford. Manomet Mill No. 4; William 
” n, pres.; Arnold C. Gardner, treas.° 


- Chace, supt. combed cotton varns 
. fabric: three story mill, 807 x 148 
15 200 spindles: two storv weaving 


70x 119 feet: &4 looms: 
* building, 130x110 feet: 
shop. 200x385 feet: 
drive. 

ford. U. S. Testing Co., Ine.: BE. G. 
res.; Ramsay Peugnet, treas.; D. 
gen. megr.; J. K. McWilliam, 
ile testing of all kinds. 

idge. Samaron Mills, Dudley & 
Philip S. Aronson and Samuel 
props.; buckram and cheese cloth, 
netting; also lightweight ducks 
vas cloths in wide widths; 30 


two story 
two atory 
office building: 








Multibestos Co.: Multibestos brake 
itch lining, insulated tape. (For- 
Standard Woven Fabric Co.) 





; rren. Warren Cotton Mills of the 
Missi rndike Co.; Mill No. 4. 
Ssissippl, Natchez. Cotton Mills Products 


om 


ny; $1,000,000; J. W. Sanders, pres. 


and treas.; 
offices at 


Milton F. Goodman, sec. 

Jackson, Miss., and Chicago, II 
(Taken over Natchez Mfg. Co.) 

Winona. Cotton Mills Products Co.; $1,000,- 
000; J. W. Sanders, pres. and treas.; Milton 
F. Goodman, sec.; offices at Jackson, Miss., 
and Chicago, Il. (Taken over Winona 
Cotton Mills). 

Yazoo City. Cotton Mills Products Company 
$1,000,000; J. W. Sanders, pres. and treas.; 
Milton F. Goodman, sec.; offices at Jackson 
Miss., and Chicago, Ill. (Taken over Yazoo 
Yarn Mill). 

New Jersey, Jersey City. E. A. Cardinal Co 
398 Danforth av.; $200,000; E. A. Cardinal, 
pres.; M. I. Moloughney, treas.; elastic 
webbing; one story mill, 62x 200 feet; 24 
looms. 

Newark. The Clark Thread Co.; capital in- 
creased to $18,000,000; five story mill, one 
wing 228x62 feet, other wing 319 x 82 
feet; four story welfare building, 118 x 200 
feet, having gymnasium, auditorium, etc. 

Passaic. Passaic Cotton Mill; four-story 
mill, 100 x 110 feet. 

Union Hill. Pioneer Braid Mfg. Co., Inc.; 
$100,000; four story mill, 46x 100 feet; 
operating 600 braiders, 20 winders, 10 
doublers. (Branch of New York City 
plant). 

New York, Brooklyn. Acorn Insulated Wire 
Co.; William George, supt.; A. L. Prosser, 
buyer; insulated wire; buy 20s and 24s two- 
ply tubes, 20s two-ply skeins; use 200,000 
pounds of yarn annually. 

Jamaica. Jamaica Braid Co., 
Hancock sts.; cotton, 
braids and cords, elastic cords and web- 
bings; 500 braiding machines: buy 20s/2, 
40s/2 yarns and artificial silk; erecting 
mill. 

North Tonawanda. Starling Linens, Inc., 
Robertson st.; $300,000; J. Sidney Star- 
ling, pres. and treas.; linen yarn, toweling, 
crash, canvas, duck, etc.; 2.000 spindles. 
(Grow fibre flax and manufacture same 
direct.) 

Utica. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. of Amer- 
ica;. Perry D. Saylor, vice-pres. and gen. 
mer.; cord tires. (Taken over plant of 
Utica Spinning Co.) 

North Carolina, Belmont. 
Co.: $1,500,000; A. C. Lineberger, pres.; 
R. B. Suggs, treas.; one story mill, 276x 
102 feet, warehouse; combed peeler yarns, 
5,600 spindles; erected 50 bungalows for 


Barreth & 
mercerized and silk 


Acme Spinning 


employes. 

Belmont. Eagle Yarn Mills; $800,000; W. B. 
Puett, pres.; J. W. Stowe, sec. and treas 
fine combed yarns; will erect mill; $10,000 
spindles. 

Belmont. Linford Mills, Inc.; $1,000,000; A. 





Cc. Lineberger, pres.; J. E. Ford, treas.; 
fine combed yarns, 50s to 80s: new mill 
operating 16,000 spindles. 

Belmont. Perfection Spinning Co $1,000,- 
000; A. C. Lineberger, pres.; D. P. Stowe, 
treas.; fine combed yarns; new mill; 10,000 
to 16,000 spindles, 

Belmont. Sterling Spinning Co.; $800,000 
new mill: 13,056 spindles: electric drive 
Belmont. Stowe Spinning Co.: $1.800,000; S 
P. Stowe, pres.; R. L. Stowe. treas.; fine 
yarns; 22,000 spindles. (Mill, 530x127 

feet, to be erected.) 

Bessemer City. American Cotton Mills, Inc 
$250,000: F. Goldberg, pres.: R. Goldberg 
treas.; A. B. Cobb, supt.; tire duck; 3,000 
spindles, 50 70-inch looms 

Biscoe. Aileen Mills, Ine.; $5090.900; J. ¢ 
Rankin, pres.; Sterling Graydon, treas 
cotton yarns; purchased Francis Cottor 


Mills: 7,680 ring spindles. 

Burlington. Stevens Mfg. Co $40,000; E 
Cc. Holt, pres.; Paul Stevens, treas.; 
brays, stripes and checks 
dress ginghams; 136 looms 


cham 
for export ar 


Charlotte Savona Mfg. Co.; new mill; 30,- 
000 spindles. 
China Grove. China Grove Cotton Mills Co 


$1,000,000; A. C. Lineberger, pres.; John H 
Rutledge, sec. and treas.; fine yarns; new 
mill, 450x125 feet; 15,000 spindles. 

Four Oaks. Ivanhoe Mfg. Co.; one story 
spinning mill, 40x50 feet; warehouse; 
electric drive. 

Gastonia. Adams-Spencer Spinning Mills 
W. H. Adams, pres.; Geo. R. Spencer, sec. ; 
$300,000; new mill; combed yarns, 40s, 50s 


and 60s; 6,000 spindles. 

Gastonia. Arkray Mills; $1,500,000; two 
story mill, 300x136 feet; wing for picker 
room and warehouse, 50x 14 feet. 

Gastonia. Mildred Cotton Mills Co.; $1.- 
000,000; C. B. Armstrong. pres.; A. K 
Winget, treas.; combed yarns for hosiery 


and underwear; new mill; 20,000 spindles 

Gastonia. Shuford Mills; $300,000; C. B. 
Armstrong, pres.; Samuel S. Shuford, sec. 
and treas.; fine combed yarns; new mill; 
8,000 spindles. 

High Point. Cloverdale Cotton Mills, Inc.; 
$50,000; J. H. Adams, pres.; H. F. Hun- 
sucker, treas.; J. W. Kaneer, supt.; hosiery 


ind underwear yarns, 30s super carded; 
3,000 ring spindles. 

Laurinburg. Prince Cotton Mills Co.; $600,- 
000; Jos. L. McNair, pres.: A. M. Fairley 
gen. megr.; 8s, 10s and 12s yarns; new 
mill 435 x 150 feet; 13,000 spindles 

Lincolnton. Dove Cotton Mills; fine combed 
yarns; new mill; 7,000 spindles. 

Lincolnton. Melville Mills Co. 2; J. Frank 


Love, pres. and treas.; 40s two-ply carded 
yarns; new mill; 6,000 ring spindles. 

Lincolnton. Roseland Cotton Mills Co.; 
$100,000: R. L. Goode, pres.; W. T. Shove, 
treas.; 30s yarn; new mill, 160 x 82 feet 
and power house; 4,500 spindles; electric 
drive, 

Maiden. Center Cotton Mills Co.; $150,000; 
G. L. Wishnant, pres. and supt.: S. L 
Heffner, treas.; 14/2 ply yarn tinged stock; 
2,200 spindles 


Mount Holly. Alsace Mfg. Co.; $250,000; C 


FE. Hutchinson, pres. and treas.; R. E. 
Starnes, supt.; carded and combed yarns 
5.000 ring spindles. (Taken over Mount 


Holly Cotton Mills Co.) 
Newton. City Cotton Mills Co.; 
S. Shelby, pres.; Theodore E. Newby, sec. 
and treas.: cotton yarns; new mill; 5,000 
spindles: 30 cottages erected for employes. 


$500,000: E. 


Newton. The Newton Cotton Mills; $150,000; 
B. D. Heath, pres.; A. B. Kuhn, sec. and 
treas.; Canton flannel and cotton warps, 


skeins and tubes, &s to 20s, single and ply 


also woolen and cotton mixed yarns; new 
mill, 150x 54 feet; 8,000 spindles; 200 
looms; electric drive. 

Ranlo. Priscilla Spinning Co.; $1,500,000; 
J. H. Mayes, pres.; W. G. Hammer, sec.; 
40s to 60s combed cotton yarns; three 
story mill, 313x134 feet; 25,000 spindles; 


72 operatives’ houses erected. 


Ronda. Ronda Cotton Mills; $250,000; R. D 
Grier, pres.; A. V. Foote, treas.; cotton 
yarns; new mill, 310x 84 feet, 60x 45 


power house, 64 x 45 warehouse; 7,000 spin- 
dies; electric drive. 

Rutherfordton. Dobbins Mfg. Co.; $800,000; 
B. J. Dobbins, pres.; W. A. Herrill, sec. 
and treas.; fine combed yarns; new mill; 
12,000 spindles. 


Salisbury. Diamond Cotton Mills; capital 
increased to $300,000; new mill; added 
7,400 new spindles; electric power. 

Shelby. Eastside Mfg. Co.; $400,000; E. R. 


Cash, pres. and treas.; J. O. Sparks, sec.: 

wide print cloths; new mill, 275 x 106 feet: 

10,240 spindles: 260 looms; electric drive 
Spindale. The Elmore Company; $250,000; 


S. E. Elmore, pres.; K. S. Tanner, vice- 
pres.: mercerized yarn; new mill; 15,000 
spindles. 

Spindale. Stonecutter Mills; $2,000,000; S. 


B. Tanner, pres.; K. S. Tanner, treas.; 


colored cotton cloth; two story mill, 252 x 
100 feet, one story weave shed, 420x157 
feet; 20,000 spindles, 500 looms, dyeing 
and finishing machinery; 75 houses for 
employes. 


Stony Point. Rockyface Spinning Co.:; $300,- 
000: J. B. Hall, pres.; Samuel Turner, 
treas.: 20/1 and 20/2 skeins, tubes, cones 
and warp yarns; 6,080 spindles. (Taken 
over Stony Point Mfg. Co.) 

Taylorsville. Laura Ellen 
Mill Co.: $125,000; J. W. Watts, pres.; A 
E. Watts, treas.; ply yarns; 1,800 ring 
spindles. (Taken over plant of Stimpson 
& Steele.) 


Watts Cotton 


Taylorsville North State Cotton Mill Co 
$500,000: R. A. Adams, pres.;: A. E. Watts 
sec.; James Watts, gen. mer.; hosiery 
yarns, 24 to 36s; new mill; 5,040 spindle 
electric drive 

Troy. Rhyne-Anderson Mills Co.; $200,000; 
E. O. Anderson, pres.; H. C. Long, Jr 


treas. and agent; W. D. Lawson, supt 
16s to 21s D. C. yarns; 5,000 ring spindles 
lectric drive 

Ohio, Akron Akron Mattress Co.; mattre 
felt 2 garnetts pickers (Taken over 
plant of S. Plotkin Bedding Co.) 

Kent Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Lake st 
$300,000; O. M. Mason, pres.: D. M. Masor 
treas.: L. C. Macomber, supt.; tire fabri 
yarns: new mill; 10,080 spindles, 19 looms 
electric drive 

Toledo. The Allied Belting Co 292-3 Dorr 
st.: $60,000: F. D. Coppock, pres.: H. R 
Brocon, treas.; W. R. Graham, supt.: fab 


ric belts for covering 
Pennsylvania, gridgeport 
lantic Spinning Co., In¢ 


and transmission 


Bridgeport At 


$100,000: J. Oscar 





Tessier pres. and supt Minot Crofoot 
treas.: woolen yarns addition erected 6 
sets of cards, 1 garnett, 1 picker 

Chester. Grant Yarn Co $1,200,000; Georg 
R Wallace pres Geo. P. Grant Jr 
treas.: combed cotton yarns and warps 
(Took over Irving & Leiper Mfg. Co.) 

Cliftor Glen Riddle Mill Turkish towels 
wash rags, Terry cloth, Jacquard towels 
(Branch of Glen Riddle, Pa plant.) 

Philadelphia. Brooks Bros. Co., Inc., 4841-49 
Lancaster ave.; ,000; Marshall A 
Brooks pres and supt.; Jno W. H 
Brooks, treas furniture coverings and 
hangings: new mill: 59 looms 

*hiladelphia J. Milton Hagy Waste Works 
836 Swanson st four story mill, 40x90 
feet. 

Philadelphia Oxford Textile Co Kinsey 
and Josephine sts $30,000; Theodore 
Holden, buyer: J. T. Smith, supt.; mer- 
cerized drapery fabrics; automobile fab- 
rics; 28 broad looms 

Philadelphia. Staybestos Mfg. Co., Wayne 
Junction; two story mill, 60x 160 feet. 


(1159) 187 
Philadelphia Edw. B. Steinmetz Co., Ine., 
Hancock and Huntington sts two story 


mill, 48 x 104 feet, at L st. and Sedgley ave 
Philadelphia, Sterling Textile Mfg. Co 
$60,000; towels wash cloths, etc.; ¢ 


looms. (Succeeds L. H. Foster Co.) 
Philadelphia Wyoming Textile Mfg. Co 

York and Mascher sts.; $100,000; J. F 

Hardeman, pres. and supt.; Jas. C. Mc- 





Elroy, treas. and buyer; tapestry goods; 10 
ooms. 

Wyomissing The Narrow Fabric Co.; cap- 
ital increased to 2,500,000; new ] 


erected 
Rhode Island, Auburn. 
Co., 444 Wellington 


Arch Narrow Fabr 
ave.; $125,000; Archi 









bald E. Lewine, pres.; Alvin T. Sapinsley, 
treas. and agent; 16 looms, 25 braiders; 
buys carded and combed cotton yarn in 
2/20s to 2/50s 

Central Falls United Nets Corp.; Joseph 
P. Isaac pres Harry I. Caesar, treas 
Jean McMillion, se one-story 1, 108 
134 feet 

Pawtucket. Atlas Sewing Thread Co., Ine 
Wm. Smith, pres A Besser (N ¥.) 
treas.; W. E. Mahoney, gen. mgr.; cotto! 
thread on tubes and cones; converters of 
cotton yarns, glazed and wound for elec- 
trical work and thread; 28 winders, 
spoolers twister 12 dressers electri« 
drive 

Pawtucket. Blackstone Thread Co., 244 
Pine st.: Geo. F. Regan, pres.; Edward F 
Regan, treas.; John E. Poe supt.; con 





verters of yarns and threads, glazing, tub- 
ing, winding, spooling 
Pawtucket E. F. Drew & 
Mill st.; Price Owens, pres.; J. P. 
treas.; electrical yarns, general 
and spooling; 60 winders. 
Pawtucket. New England 
Pine st.; $25,000; braids 
Pawtucket. Victory Textile Co., 


Co., Inc.; 447 
Durell, 
winding 
Textile Co., 


360 


513 Mineral 


Spring ave.; $25,000; cotton and silk 
goods; 12 broad looms 

Providence. Archer Yarn Co., mG, “Ts 
Washington st.;: $50,000; Hemenway C 
Bullock, pres.; D. Albert Reid, treas. and 
gen. megr.; yarns from 4s to 40s in plys, 
carded and combed, 1,500 ring spindles; 


also converters; plant at 69 Sprague st. 


Providence B. & D. Braid Co., Althea 
and Dexter sts.; leased mill; two story 
addition, 40x 80 feet. 

Providence. Manson-Sherman Mfg. Co., 88 


Sprague st.; $20,000; William T. Sherman, 

pres.; William A. Manson, treas.; elastic 

braids and woven tapes for electrical and 

clothing trade; 3 tape looms, 50 flat braid- 
ers, 

Providence. The Providence Fabric Co., 107 
Stewart st.; A. A. Levy, buyer; shoe laces 


and braids; 200 braiders. 

Providence. Quaker Braid Co.; $50,000; 
Charles H. Howard, pres.; Irving W. Ek- 
lund, treas.; 150 braiders; buys two-ply 
30s, 40s, 50s and 60s cotton yarn. 

Providence. Taunton Mfg. Co., East River 
& Waterman ssts,; $100,000; Victor E 
Meyer, pres. ; Paul Sussman, treas.; 
Charles G. Hall, supt.; new mill; tire fab- 
rics; 6 broad looms, 4,122 twisting 
spindles; electric drive. 

River Point Royal Mills; B B & R. 
Knight; new mill to replace burned struc- 
ture 


Riverside. Riverside 
Francis G. 
Dunn, treas. ; 
awning 


Textile Mill; $50,000, 
Merewether, pres.; James J 
drills, twills, light ducks and 
cloths; 16 looms, 2 winders. 


Valley Falls. Anchor Webbing Co., 1 Broad 
st.; T. S. Hunter, supt.; narrow woven 
fabrics; 14 narrow fabric looms; wind 
ing plant; electric drive (Branch of 
Woonsocket, R. L., plant.) 

Valley Falls. Rhode Island Plush Mills, 
Broad st.; $25,000; Frederick H. Devere, 
pres.; Arthur C. Devere, treas.; Charles 


D. Mowry, supt.; cotton plushes; new mill; 





25 looms; electric drive. 

Warren. French Thread Mills; two story 
mill. (Formerly French Mfg. Co.). 

Warren Metacom Spinning Co.; $150,000; 
Edwin A. Cady, pres.; George F. Waters, 
treas N. W. Diswell, supt.; 8s to 30s 
carder peeler yarn new mill; 3,500 ring 
spindles 

West sarringtor Rhode Island Lace 


Works; one story mill, 400 x 60 feet. 











South Carvlina, Bamberg. Santee Mills 
Bamberg branch Ww L. Dunn, supt ad 
dition; added 4,248 new looms. (Former 
Bamberg Cotton Mills Co.) 

Cowpens Danie M gan Mills $78,00 J 
M. Archer (Charlotte), pres.; tal cover 
purchased two story mill, 75x fe 0 
looms; electric drive 

Gaffney Cash Mills; $500,000; E. R. Ca 
pres. and treas.; print cloth new ! 
10,240 spindles, 260 looms. (Work started 
on plant last ar). 

Gaffney. Cherokee Weaving Mi $60,000 
C. H. Robbins, pres.; G. D. Youns trea 
fancy cotton shirtings and drs good 
new mill; ) loom (Operation not 
started; plant for sale or lease) 

Gaffney. Musgrove Mills; $1,000,000; W. C 
Hamrick, pres.; we... Hamrick Ir 
treas.; cotton cloth; three story mill, 107 
x 209 feet; 15,000 spindles; 400 loom 

Greenville. The Chester M. Goodyear 
3 story waste mill, 100 x 250 feet, addi 
tion 150 x 50, office building, 50 x 30 
feet; plant purchased by Gatti-Goodyear 


Co.; $150,000; 
M. Goodyear, treas., 
Greenville. Riverdale Mill; $200,000; F. H 
Cunningham, pres.; J. C. Cunningham, 
sec., treas. and buyer; J. M. Parker, supt.; 


Joseph Gatti, pres.; Chester 


and mer. 


weaving yarns; 2,800 ring spindles, 660 
twisting spindles; electric drive 
Laurence Mojoto Mills, Mill st.; $10,000; 


D. C. Jones, 
Jr., treas 


Po 
story mill 


pres. and supt.; 
; cotton cloth; 2 


Todd, 
£0 x 
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Draftsmen— 
“Ask Headquarters!” 


Everything for the Draftsman 


ENTRANCE 
THE CLEVELAND MACARONI CO. 
eee “Hermes” Tracing Cloth 
Blue Print Paper and Cloth 
Blue Printing 
Electric Blue Printing Machines 
Drafting Cases 


Drafting Outfits 


HAND MODELLED ORNAMENT IN SAME CLAY AS 
THE BRICK TO MAINTAIN THE COLOR SCHEME OF 


THE EXTERIOR. AN IMPRESSIVE ENTRANCE SUCH 


Draftman’s Tools 
Drawing Instruments 
Drawing Tables 


AS THIS TO A FACTORY BUILDING COSTS BUT Drawing Paper 


Inks 

Rules 

Filing Cases 

And all other materials 


LITTLE AND ADDS GREATLY TO THE APPEARANCE 
OF THE STRUCTURE 
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Telephone and C. 0. D. Orders Our Specialty : 


Cana 
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Qued 
set 


SPAULDING MOSS COMPANY | - 


42 FRANKLIN STREET 
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THE WATSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 


DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 
STRUCTURAL MECHANICAL ARCHITECTURAL 


Boston, Mass. 
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24 feet; 24 looms; electric drive. 











yarns; new mill, 100 x 60 feet. treas.; George Harrison, sec. and supt.; ys 2/40s 23/6s worsted, 36/2 silk yarns. 
Ro Hill. Arcade Cotton Mills; two-story Illinois, Chicago. Daniel Boone Woolen hand knitting yarns and Shetland Floss; Woonsocket Barnai Worsted Co.; two 
3 m‘l; 815x106 feet; 6,000 new spindles; Mills; three story mill costing $45,000 to 600 spindles. story mill and addition to same. 
3 e tric drive. replace burned structure; operating plant New York, Albany. Albany Felt Co.; large Woonsocket Belmont Woolen Yarn mills, 
3 R Hill. Helen Yarn Mills; $150,000: Cc. for manufacture of reworked wool with 8 new mill. 34 East Mill st.; $33,000; John Lacouture, 
3 Armstrong, pres.; W. R. Armstrong, pickers and carbonizing equipment. Amsterdam. Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc.; pres Hormisdas Myette, treas.; John 
3 s.; W. W. Crenshaw, supt.; cotton Hanover. Hanover Woolen Mfg. Co.; four $5,000,000; Herbert L. Shuttleworth, pres.; Guerin, gen. mgr. and buyer; fine woolen 
: y. ns, 88 to 20s; one story mill, 205 x 50 story mill, 200 x 280 feet; installed equip E. H. Patton, treas.; six story spinning merino yarns; 2 sets of cards, 3 mules, 5 
3 fe .; 2,500 spindles; electric drive. ment from old mill. mill, 300x 62 feet, to be known as Mill garnetts, 2 pickers; dye yarns; one story 
Spar‘ inburg. Spartanburg County Mills, Maine, Waterboro. Goodall Worsted Co., No. 21; added 20 sets of woolen cards, 5,665 boiler house, 20x40 feet (Took over 
3 In ; $500,000; John B. Cannon, pres. and mill, 230 x 60 feet, for spinning and draw- spindles, 1 worsted comb. (Consolidation plant of Border City Garnetting Co. of 
trias.; C. C, Shell, sec.; R. P. Hamilton, ing. (Branch of Sanford, Me., plant). of McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, Inc., and Woonsocket) 
3 su ; combed yarns, 36s to 40s two-ply; Massachusetts, Boston. Morgan, Dahl, Hunt Shuttleworth Bros. Co.) Woonsocket Glenbrook Worsted Mills, 
3 pu chased building; 12,000 spindles; elec- Co.; $250,000; Edward D. Morgan, pres.; Gloversville. So-E-Z Slipper Co., West Mason st.; $300,000; Victor E. Myer, pres.; 
3 tric drive; 30 cottages for employes. Edgar N. Hunt, treas.; all wool blankets, Eighth st.; Elvenus M. Zeiser and L. F A. J. Cavedon, sec.; one story mill, 85x 
3 Tennessee, Chattanooga. Thatcher Spinning overcoatings, cloakings. Van Arnum, props.; $10,000; felt slippers, 180 feet; boiler house, 40x 50 feet. 
Inc.; Ridgedale; three story mill, 132 Chelsea. Hawthorne Blanket & Woolen mittens and boot linings. Bristol. Cranston Worsted Mills; four story 
x 2 feet; four story warehouse, 116 x 62 Mills; $300,000. (Taken over plant of Newfane. Lockport Felt Co.; new mill, 80 addition, 100 x 134 feet; no new equipment 
fe 30,000 spindles added. Beacon Knitting Co., Chelsea). x 200 feet. installed. 
Cov ton. O-Cedar Mills Co.; $300,000; Clinton, New England Woolen Mill; Water Newburgh. Shoaff Carpet Mills, First st. Woonsocket Falls Yarn Mills; capital in- 
Fr ak J. Callahan, pres.; Frank B. Flour- st.; $300.000; Wm. H. Tylee, pres.; J. W and Robinson ave.; tapestry, Brussels and creased to $200,000; John Cavedon, pres.; 
I treas.; J. G. Coman, mgr. and buyer; Amick treas.; Major Robert M. Davy, velvet carpets and rugs; 28 narrow looms; Joseph Cavedon, agent; operating 10 sets 
8s ‘0 163 single or ply warps; sheetings, mgr.; Thomas E. Byron, agent and supt.; electric drive. of cards, 7,500 spindles; electric drive. 
c ed drills and chambrays; 6,500 ring sale yarns; weaving and knitting yarns all Salamanca. Ashworth-Odell Worsted Co.; Woonsocket. Lafayette Worsted Co.; two 
sp. ‘dles, 180 looms. (Took over Tipton sizes on commission, (Taken over New two story mill, 70 x 300 feet story addition, 35 x 250 feet. 
Cotton Mills). England Yarn Co.). Troy. John C. Groat, Pawling ave.; leased Woonsocket. Woonsocket Falls Mill, 13-93 
Jelli Jellico Cord Tire Corp.; $1,500,000; Clinton. Roubaix Mills, Inc.; new mill; space in mill; woolen yarns; 6 sets of South Main st.; capital increased to $500,- 
J. W. Hart, pres.; Charles Hughes, sec. added 10,000 spindles. cards, 6 sets of spinning machinery 000; Otto Timme, pres. and treas.; Arthur 
and mgr. Farnumsville. The Wuskanut Mills, Inc., North Carolina, Homestead Leakesville Robertshaw, supt.; plushes, velours, pile 
Memphis. Romac Mills, McCallum & Rob- incorporated; $1,000,000; Jacob F. Brown, Woolen Mills; blankets. (Branch of Spray, fabrics; addition erected; 100 looms, 
= inson, props.; Mallory & Lauderdale sts.; pres.; Henry B. Whitman, treas.; Harry N. C., plant.) South Carolina, Columbia. E. T. Parker Co.; 
“a cotton twine, rope, batting, braided sash H. Daw, agent; Howard A. Ensley, supt.; Lexington. Peerless Mattress Co.; mattress F. T. Parker, prop.; A. F. Parker, supt.; 
cord, mop yarn; new mill, 70x 170 feet; men’s wear worsteds; 4,400 spindles, 270 batting and felt; 1 garnett, 1 picker. press cloths and up to No. 4 worsted 
electric drive. three-quarter looms; four story addition, Ohio, Cleveland. Colonial Woolen Mills, Bar- yarns; new mill, 106 x 86 feet 
= Texas. Corsicana. Navarro Mfg. Co.; $150,- 46 x 80 feet. (Purchased mill of S. Sla- beton ave. and West 65th st.; automobile Vermont. Ludlow. H. E. Walker & Son; 
S 000: R. P. Wofford, pres.; J. 8S. Cain, ter & Sons, Inc.) robes and woolens; three story mill, 268 x Geo. F. Walker, supt.; shoddies and wool 
Ss treas.; W. N. Heath, supt.; 4s to 12s Kingston. Mayflower Worsted Co.; $150, 125 feet. extracts; colored shoddies a specialty; 4 
= yarns, cotton twine from 2 to 12-ply; new 000; Morton Collingwood, pres.; Joseph Cleveland. The National Carpet & Rug Co., sets of cards, 3 pickers, dye. (Purchased 
= mill, 160 x 72 feet; 2,500 spindles. Collingwood, treas.; H. J. Weston, supt.; 1971 West 50th st.; new mill, 40 x 120 feet, shoddy and carbonizing plant of the Verd 
San Antonio. A. Grona, 1036 E. Commerce men’s wear worsteds; 30 looms. on Lorain ave. Mont Mills Co.) 
st.; mattress batting; 1 garnett machine, Lowell. Waterside Mills, Inc.; $100,000; J. Pennsylvania, Lewisburg. Lewisburg Mills; Wisconsin, Merrill. Merrill Woolen Mills 
2 pickers. R. Howlett, pres.; Clive E. Hockmeyer, $120,000; Benson McDowell, supt.; plant Co.; two story mill, 50 x 64 feet; operating 
San Antonio. Lone Star Cotton Mills; treas.; corduroys, velveteens, moleskins. destroyed by fire; new mill; 6 sets of 3 sets of cards, 768 spindles looms, 1 
$1,200,000; Henning Bruhn, pres.; W. D. Medford. American Woolen Co., Boston cards, 17 looms, 1 picker. garnetting machine, 3 pickers 
Ballard, supt.; blue chambray; 10,000 ave.; four-story mill, 140 x 309 feet. Mountville. S. S. Metzger; Colonial rag Oconto. Oconto Woolen Mills; $50,000; F. 
spindles, 375 looms; electric drive. (Took Medford. Medford Woolen Mfg. Co.; two rugs, rag carpets, chenille bath rugs; 12 J. Maley, pres.; O. C. Harvey, sec.; H. R. 
over Lone Star Brewery Co.’s building). story mill; 560 spindles, 20 knitting ma- looms, Muehrcke, treas.; D. S. Knight, supt.; 
San Antonio. San Antonio Cotton Mills; chines, 3 sets of cards. Philadelphia. Bolger Bros., 1137.51 E. woolen overcoatings, men's suitings; 3 
$500,000; J. O. Chapman, pres.; E. A. Du- Methuen. Henry Klous, Inc.; incorporated; Chelton ave., Germantown; $25,000; sets of cards, 12 wide looms; dye and fin- 
bose, treas. and agent; S. C. Cain, supt.; $60,000; Henry Klous, pres.; George F. Harold S. Bolger, pres.; Joseph A. Bolger, ish 
wide ducks and osnaburgs; new mill; Saunders, vice-pres.; William F. Brandy, Jr., treas. and supt.; garnetting and card- Canada, New Brunswick, Port Elgin. F. H. 
2,500 spindles, 60 60-inch looms; electric treas.; shoddy; new mill; operating 18 ing woolen, silk and cotton waste; 3 sets Copp, Ltd.; $49,000; F. H. Copp, pres.; C. 
driv sets of cards, 3 pickers. of cards, 2 garnetts, 2 pickers, 1 duster. A. Clarke, supt.; woolen cloth, blankets, 
Le. ee : ES - 
’ , r 
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Drawing by R. J. Shutting, Chattanooga, Tenn 


Enlarged Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. At Left, Sally B. Plant; Next to Right, Five Story Eva Jane Plant; At Right, Catherine Mills and Central Mills 














a 
= Wa Miller Cotton Mills; capital in- Methuen. Selden Worsted Mills, Broadway; Philadelphia. Cambridge Worsted Co., Al- yarns; addition to mill, 3 set ff cards 
= reas to $1,000,000; new mill, 210x105 $350,000: M. K. Selden, pres.; J. K. Selden, legheny ave. and C st.; two story mill, 72 11 looms, 1 picker 
= feet for manufacturing blue denim; cot- treas.: E. A. Anderson, supt.; men’s wear x 199 feet. 
= tages for employes, nursery and play- and dress goods; new three story mill; 72 Philadelphia. Dearnley Bros. Worsted Spin- , tf S 
= grou looms (Formerly at Lawrence, Mass.) ning Co., Main st., Manayunk: three story NEW KNITTING MILLS 
= 1co Twine Mills; two story mill, Millbury. Millbury Spinning Co.; $100,000; mill, 72x 125 feet; one story boiler house, Alabama, Birmingham Stiles, Franklin & 
= 1 feet. Charles B. Rockwell, Jr., Bristol, R. L, 24 x 60 feet. Franklin Hosiery Mills Corp.; $200,000 
= Danville. Riverside & Dan River pres.; Charles D. Whitney, vice-pres.; Philadelphia Elton Textile Mills, 4436-38 W. M. Franklin, pres.; H. M. Stiles, vice 
= Mills, Ine.; five story mill, 840 x Charles A. Root, treas.; A. C. Neff, supt Main st George W. Saylor, pre and pres.: W. F. Franklin, sec. and treas.; hos 
= l4 t; added 35,000 spindles, 1,700 Newton Newton Woo! Scouring Co 149 gen. mgr purchased mill buildings, ma- ery 100 knitting machines; daily capac- 
= » .00n California st.; Edward P. O’Brien, pres chinery, ete., of Ripka Mills Corp (Suc- ty 500 pairs of hose; electric drive 
= Lynct Blue Buckle Cotton Mills; and treas.; George F. O'Brien, buyer ceeded D. W. C. Ellis & Co.) Talladega. Talladega Knitting Mills; $30 
= $1,0 ):; overalls. Purchased Manches- commission wool scouring (Succeeded Philadelphia. Franklin Worsted Co Inc 100: Cc. L. Lanier, pres.; J. W. Hardman, 
: ter ¢ yn Mills. (Branch of Rock -Hill, Newton Combing Co.). G. and Venango sts.: two-story mill, 62 x treas. and mer.; 136 needle half hose; 60 
= S. C ant). Newton. The Shepherd Worsted Mills 148 feet (Formerly at Mascher and York knitting machines, 1 sewing ichine, 14 
= Wisconsin, Merrill. Lincoln Glove Co., cor. hand knitting yarns; No. 2 mill, four sts. ) oopers 
~ State and 4th sts.; $25,000; Harry Krom, stories high; operating 4,400 worsted Philadelphia. Home Crest Mills Cory California, Los Angeles. American Eagle 
= pres Makin, treas.; F. L. Nott, agent spindles. Cumberland Fairhill and Reese sts.; Knitting Mills 4816 South Vermont st 
se er; Robert Griefe, supt.; canvas Pittsfield. James & E. H. Wilson twi $2,000,000; H. P. Shedd, pres.; H. S. An- A. L. Goodman, pres.: S. E. Goodman, sec 
- and her palm gloves; new mill; elec- story mill, 80x 100 feet, to replace burned derson, gen. mgr.; Wilton and body Brus- and treas S. W. Myers, supt.; women’s, 
= tric ve, structure sels rugs and carpets; 130 looms, 3 boil- misses’ and juveniles yea s; 5 flat frame 
Canada tario, Walkerton. Sterling Twine Webster. Pike Woolen Mills; $40,000 ers; dye; electric drive ‘cnitting machines sewing machines 
= . ; $100,000; Duncan McKerrachar, Charles A. Pike, pres. and treas.; pur- Philadelphia. Onta Spinning Mills, East San Francisco. Smith, Bartley & Hoffman, 
pres eo. D. Mackay, treas.; James R. chased mill; commission spinning and Ontario and Janney sts.: William Ford, 2058 Mission st.: bathing and athletic 
wet mgr. and agent.; buy all sizes dyeing. buyer; carpet yarn, 2 and 3-ply, 1s to 10s; suits. Jersev cloth, mittens. lumbermen’s 
Qu : x and jute yarns. Michigan, Bay City. American Worsted new mill; 2,400 spindles, 4 sets woolen socks: 10 knitting, 9 sewing machines, 2 
uebec Hyacinthe. Canadian Manhas- Spinning Co.; $2,000,000; Guy A. Ham cards. ribbers, 1 looper; erecting addition 
wes Ce n Co., Ltd.; Laframboise st.; Ed- pres.; D. L. Galbraith, vice-pres.; William Philadelphia. Union Worsted Mills, 5155 Connecticut, New Haven. New Haven Knit- 
Win V. Livesey, pres.; Roland H. Ballou, G. Wright, treas.; worsted and merino Wakefield st., Germantown; Hyman C ting Mills, 69 Poplar st.; $50,000; Walter 
rg 1 agent; Joseph P. Goudreault, French spun yarn; four story mill, 120x Berkowitz, treas,; Daniel S. Berkowitz P. Brown, pres.; A. D. Salkeld, treas.; hos- 
i re duck; new mill having 88,000 400 feet; 26,000 worsted spindles, 2 combs supt. and buyer; men’s wear and dress iery; purchased two story building, 37x 
oe ir space; 20,000 spindles; electric Saginaw. McConnell-Brown Glove Co.; goods; 20 looms 130 feet. 
rare $20,000; Robert J. Brown, pres.: George Philadelphia. Vernon Textile Co., 4670 OO ere ae Ridge pt Ridge —— 
: \ W. McConnell, treas; woolen and cotton Darrah st., Frankford; Samuel Moss, Mill; $30,000; M. C. King, pres.; am 
2 C ‘EW WOOLEN MILLS gloves and mittens. pres.; William H. Knox, supt.; men’s wear Butt, vice-pres.; J. F. Holden, sec.; G. H. 
z *nnecticut, Mystic. Mystic Woolen Co.; Mississippi, Jackson. Jackson Mattress and dress goods; 10 82-inch looms. Northcutt, treas. and gen. mgr.; hosiery; 
2 2 brick mill, 50x 160 feet to re- Mfg. Co., 527-529 S. Commerce st.; mat- Reading. Reading Rug Works; $25,000; F leased building; 90 knitting machines. 
2 yp Diace | n building destroyed by fire. tress felt; 1 garnett. S. Kelley, pres.; W. H. Hartz, treas.; rugs Cartersville. The Cartersville Mills, Inc. ; 
Z ae Hi n. Charles W. Wimpfheimer: Missouri, Kansas City. Leach Mattress Co., from old carpets; 30 looms, 3 sewing ma- $100,000; J. S. Calhoun, pres.; J. J. Fow- 
Z ee S'ooy mill, 200x 80 feet; engine and 2207 Campbell st.; mattress felt; 2 gar- chines. ler, treas.: J. F. Statlemeyer, supt.; high 
Z Stafrons use, 85 x 34 feet. netts, 2 pickers. Rhode Island, Oakland. Glengarry Mills grade ribbed union sults for men and 
Z ‘Ta ‘prings. The Consolidated Warp New Jersey, Passaic. Joseph Harrison & Co.; Lucius W. Jarret, treas.; Arthur L. boys; new mill, 200 x 60 feet; 16 knitting, 
2 =e, 9 ),000; Fred Wildey, pres.; H. Sons, Inc., 41 Brook ave.; $100,000; Joseph Darman, agent; James Marshall, supt.; 40 sewing machines. 
3 “wits Jr., treas.; 16s to 32s single Harrison, Sr., pres.; Joseph Harrison, Jr., men’s wear, overcoatings, dress goods: Cedartown. Barnes Knitting Co.; $50,000; 
yi) 
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Wherever factories have large glass window areas, where work- 
r ist face windows, where lighting must not vary; where 
high temperatures from sunlight may throw delicate mechanisms 

t of adjustment—Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades are a 


Too Much Light 
is Costly 


Greater efficiency, increased production, 
lowered costs and decreased possibility 
of accidents demand a factory building 


with ample daylight. Yet too much light- 


is harmful. Vast sun exposed glass areas 
physical discomfort, 


diminished production, poor workman- 


cause eye. strain, 


ship and spoiled goods. 


Many 


Improved 


large factories have materially 
working conditions through 
the Acrolux System of Window Shading. 
The shades shut out the glaring sun yet 
provide a soft diffused working light, 
restful to the operator’s eyes, and admit 
an ample supply of fresh, invigorating 
air through opened windows. 


Aerolux Shades are adapted to any in- 
dustrial conditions-——any type or style of 
window. Easily operated, and will last 


ror years 


Our Engineering Department will study 
the requirements of vour factorv and as 
in providing the proper shading 


‘rite us 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2191 Oakland Ave Waukesha, Wisconsin 


other tvpes of Aerolux | entilating Shades 


porches, sun parlors and sleeping porches 
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TRON- STEEL |. 


MACHINERY | 
for ; 


Repairs or Construction 


Five large warehouses, conveniently 
located and with complete stocks, 


provide for Immediate Shipment. 7 


Turnbuckles 
Tool Steel 
Alloy Steel 
Boiler Fittings 
Machinery 


Bars Rivets 
Structurals Bolts 
Plates Nuts 
Sheets Washers 
Tubes Chain 


The Monthly Stock List contains complete information on these products and 
the many others which are carried in the Ryerson warehouses Send for it 


Josepu I. Ryerson & Son . 


IRON - STEEL - MACHINERY 


Warehouse Plants: Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, New York 


Branch Offices: Boston, Cleveland, Denver, Houston, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Toledo 


YERSON 
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John H. Barnes, pres.. treas. and buyer: New Hampshire, Gonic Bernard Knitting sweater coats and novelties; 5 knitting, sewing machines 

R. B. Parks, sec.; Bela N sarnes, supt.; Mills, Inec.; $50,000; R. J. Bernard, pres.; sew machines, 1 w Talatie Mills Corp.; $100,000; W. 

f gauge half hose; 48 knitting, 2 sew- E. N. Carignan, treas.; A. Moreney, supt.; Brookly Sachs Knittir lls, 80 Manhat- and treas.; sport knitted 
machines, 16 ribbers, 8 loopers; dye ladies’ silk, cotton and wool hosiery; 12 tan ave.; L. Sachs, misses’ and i ete.; 7 sets of cards, 17,000 
i finish: electric drive. knitting, 2 sewing machines, 3 loopers. juvenile sweater coats; 25 knitting, 14 sew- ndles, 2,520 woolen spindles; 24 

Macon. Collier Mills, Inc., No. 2; J. C. Col- Littleton. Norfolk Knitting Mills Corp.; ing machines, 2 winders; electric drive; ) latch needle knit g machines; 

' pres.: D. C. Collier, treas. and gen. $135,000; purchased six story mill, 40 x 200 buy worsted and zephyr yarn. ish. (Leased Rensselaer & Val- 
; ; F. M. Murphy, supt.; men’s, feet: R. D. Jacobs, mger.;: Wm. W. Rey- Brooklyn. Stag Knitwear Mills, 545 DeKalb ) 
i women's and children’s ribbed and mesh nolds, supt.; men’s and boys’ balbriggan ave.; A. & H. Honig, props.; links and White Plains Knitting Mills, 
— lerwear: addition, 50x 200 feet, erected knit underwear. (Moved entire equip- links and flat coats, shawls, blouses; 14 7 Bro hosiery; new mill; operating 
j mill; 100 sewing machines. (Branch of ment from Norfolk, Va. plant). knitting, 12 sewing machines, 3 loopers, 1 120 knitting, 10 sewing machines, 12 loop- 
. ier Mfg. Co., Barnesville, Ga.). New Jersey, Carlstadt. Adolph Hartbauer, winder. ers 

Moreland. Moreland Hosiery Mills; $50,000; 27 Monroe st.; hand knitted sweater 3rooklyn. Union Knitting Mills, 1026 Cy- North Carolina, Durham Durham Hosiery 

M. Camp, pres.; D. C. Owen, treas.: coats, fancy knit goods; 2 knitting, 3 sew- press ave.; ladies’, misses’ and children’s Mill I ry 

ton hosiery; new mill, 30x50 feet; 50 ing machines; contract work. sweaters; new mill; 5 knitting, 6 sewing Fran nton Franklinton Hosiery Mills; 

tting, 2 sewing machines, 10 loopers; Clifton: Clifton Hosiery Co., 705 Main st.; machines, 1 looper, 2 spoolers. $150,000; J. F. Mitchiner, pres.; Claude L. 
electric power. (Office at Moncton, Ga.). $500,000; Wm. S. Pontier, pres.; two story Brooklyn. Wilson Knitting Mills, 3051 Myr- McGhee, is.; J. A. Ruth, buyer; ladies’ 

Iinois, Chicago. Sand Knitting Mills Co., mill, 50x 75 feet tle ave.; L & L sweaters and novelties; 8 ind misses’ hosiery mill under con- 

18 Chicago ave.: $100,000: John A. Hoboken. Fall Textile Mills, 1112 Clinton knitting, 6 sewing machines; buy worsted struction, 
Sand, Jr., pres. and buyer; Wm. T. Sold- st.; Charles Fall, pres.; Charles F. A. and zephyr yarn. Glen Alpine Glen Alpine Knitting Mills; J 
sec.; men’s sweater coats, women’s Hall, sec. and treas.; P. Brandt, mgr.; in- Brooklyn. Zibkoff Bros., 128 Wyckoff ave.; os Sites tree. John A. Pons sdk: how 
- men’s hosiery, 20 knitting, 6 sewing fants’ fancy socks, 3/4 fancy socks, wool, worsted and zephyr sweaters; 12 iery: 85 knitting, 3 sewing machines 11 
- hines; 1 ribber, 2 loopers; electric women’s silk, cotton and mercerized seam- knitting, 5 sewing machines “ihhere, 41 loopere: buy 14 to Ste cotton 
e less hose, men’s silk half hose; 67 knit- Buffalo. Angora Knitting Mills, Inc., 133 aay ore P , ; 

De Kalb. Vassar Swiss Underwear Co.; un- ting, 4 sewing machines, 13 ribbers, 11 East Swan st.; $100,000; R. Taggesell, pieh Point. Guilford Hosiery Mills; $45 
ear; 87 sewing machines. (Branch of loopers; added 6 ribbers, 10 knitting ma- pres.; A. E. Agthe, treas.; Ellsworth E. 000: BE. T. Kearns, pres.: T. A. Kearns 
ago, Ill. plant). chines, 5 loopers; will rent additional floor Moss., supt.; shaker sweaters, scarfs, car- treas.; hosiery new “mill: oper ations not 

= aan bs ; : Et space, digan knits for ladies; 16 knitting, 6 sew- abt ota es : ea 

OTTO ee CORT TE Mills, 201-5 Newark. Jack & Jill Knitting Mills, 68 ing machines, 2 winders pea te att i 
pres.; J. L. Gauen treas.:; J.-M Brewer. —aegnes ave; i. Reckier, pres; A. F ee Blasto Textile Co, 37 Newcomb _—, oa eee cade ——, = ae 
supt.: children’s and misses’ ‘aotten coe Kapp, sec. and supt.; Jos. Pelt, treas. and st.; Joseph I. Heeley, pres.; Chas. F. Jones, : fills; J “ farriss piped _W. ( sas ng 
less hosiery; new mill; 65 ribbers 24 lo . buyer; $25,000; infants’ knitwear; 19 knit- treas.; men’s underwear, wash _ cloths, ey Se and = $s wavs weer nee = 
stink ora ene tae | yeaa _ting, 10 sewing machines. ladies’ and children’s bloomers; 15 knit- ee Seen a: a ar team { 
itese stant Knitting “Co ” tose Cly Newark. Union Knitting Mills, 111-13 Pros- ting, 10 sewing machines. = eee re Roth feet; 100 latch 
os - a . ” ; 9 kr : ° eedle tting ac es. 
bourne ave.; $10,000; C. P. Reiser, pres. ee eee Cae = PP 80082 16 Ponda. Barney Golinney & Sena Co. Bites sigs Point. O. EB, Kearns & Son; hosiery; 
and treas.; cardigans and shak y me machines added. ; 0,000; Barney Galinsky, pres.; Louis : ia 1 ; 
Sees am knitting aii 1 _ er sweat- Newark. Westminster Knitting Co., Inc., alinsky, treas.; cotton and wool glove two story mill; operations started in the 
S108. S es; electric power; 585 Third st.; $100,000; Joseph H. Mayzell, alnon Sarees eloth ee Win evaga “a spring. 
iana, Fo ay hae : pres. and treas.; ladies’ hosiery; purchased cial fabrics; new mill; 16 knitting, 10 Kernersville. Vance Knitting Co.; $40,000 
mt Is, a | iad Geman ae $1,600,005 mill; 60 knitting, 10 sewing machines, 12 sewing machines. ‘ . M. Vance Fulp, pres. and treas.; M. H 
Theodore F. Thieme, pres.; J. J Cavali . _ oem. Corinth. John T. Stewart & Sons; two story Walker, supt.; 40 knitting, 2 sewing ma 
treas.; hosiery; 800° knitting, 150 s orrers Palmyra. Palmyra Knitting Co., Broad and mill, 100 x 80 feet : chines, 12 loopers 
machines, 150 joopers Pee eee New Jersey ave.; $50,000; W. C. Davis, Gloversville. Comfort Knitting Co., Inc.; Lexington Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill Co.; 
Kentucky, Louisville. “Louisville Knitti pres.; J. B. Tyler, treas.; P. G. McMahon, three story 90x36 feet; added 10 $60,000; H. E. Shoaf, pres.; I. lL. Sink, 
Co., 500 N. 19th st.; $50 000: I. Fleis ~ supt.; sanitary napkins; new mill: 13 knitting m: i treas Ss. T. Ross, supt.; men's and wom 
man, pres.: woolen Be aaa came ae knitting machines, 1 sewing machine. Gloversville Gloversville Hosiery Co., Inc en’s mercerized full fashioned hosiery; 
knitting machines, 4 loopers. > 24 Passaic. Clayton Forbes Hosiery Co., 74 211 North Main st.: $10,000: E. L. Potter, new mill: operations to start about May 1, 
Louisiana, New Orleans Floradel Knitti Park place; $100,000; Walter H. Clayton, pres.; J. D. Allsworth, treas.; C. A. Pot- 1921: 60 knitting, 2 sewing machines, 14 
Mills, Inc., 1003 Spain st.; $80 000; Cha — pres.; Frank T. Forbes, treas.; silk hoes- ter, sec. and supt.; infants’ hosiery; 10 loopers; electric drive. 
A. Kaufman, pres.; Harold B. Kauf a fery; 30 knitting, 8 sewing machines latch needle knitting, 3 sewing machines; Madison Madison Hoslery Mills, Inc.; 
treas.; women’s 240-needle silk mock tou, Paterson. Ivey Hosiery Mills, Braun and 5 ribbers; bleach, dye (yarn) and finish. $125,000; Jas. N. Vaughn, pres; R. O 
ioned hosiery; purchased buildin -* Market sts.; Christian Braun, pres.; James Gloversville. Ward Hosiery Co., Inc., 81 Lindsay, treas Gail A. White, supt.; 
knitting, 5 sewing machines 5 ped 36 Cc. Hinchcliffe, treas.; Herbert Katz, Helwig st.: $30,000; Harry A. Steele, pres.; ladies’ hosiery; 30 knitting, 2 sewing ma- 
buy Japan tram silk and merceri | cen agent; Chas. J. Sutphen, supt.; 250 knit- Campbell A. Simonton, agt. and supt.; silk chines; 8 loopers 
on cones Tone i 10 sewing machines, 20 loopers hosiery. Marion McDowell Hostery Mills; C. F. 
Maine, Millbridge Knitting Mill Co.:; $10,000: ae South Paterson Knitting & Dye- Johnstown. B. B. Fabric Corp.; purchased James and R. O. Huffman, props.; fine 
E. W. Bagnell, pres.; J. F. Leighton. Jen 0., Braun st.; Christian Braun, pres. ; new mill: installed 20 Milanese looms; gauge men’s and women’s hosiery; new 
treas.; men’s and children’s hosiery: 7. aa = ee treas.; Chas. J. Sut- enlarged dyehouse of main mill. mill; 20 knitting machines, 1 sewing ma 
knitting machines: buys woolen and ro ts supt.; 250 knitting, 10 sewing ma- Little Falls. Herkimer Mills Co., Mohawk chine, 3 loopers 
worsted merino yarns. _ _— chines, 20 loopers; dye and finish. st.; $125,000; R. G. Henderson, pres. and Mebane Durham Hosiery Mills No. 8; 
J Maryland, Hagerstown. Interwoven Mills Union Hill. Fashion Knit Mills, 527 Blum treas.; knit goods, men’s and boys’ sweat- misses’ seamless hosiery; new mill; 332 
Inc., 10 E. Washington st.: new mill: 80 St.; work done on contract ers: 4 sets woolen cards, 1,440 woolen knitting, 12 sewing machines, 38 loopers. 
knitting machines. (Branch of Martins West Hoboken. Simsarian Textile Mill, spindles, 35 knitting, 50 sewing machines (Branch of Durham, N. C., plant.) 
burg, W. Va., plant.) : = 539-41 Dubois st.; S. H. Simsarian, pres (Taken over Rockton Mills.) North Wilkesboro. Wilkes Hosiery Mills 
Massachusetts, Cambridge. Cambridge Knit- and treas.; women’s silk hosiery; 284 silk Little Falls. Little Falls Hosiery Co.; $25,- Co.; $100,000; P. W. Eshelman, pres.; 
P ting Co., 13 Boylston st.; $50,000; George spindles, 24 coning spindles, 10 knitting, 2 000; women’s seamless hosiery; 8 latch James N. Weeks, sec.; lisle half hose, 200 
I Murray, pres.; Charles A. Wilbur tran = sewing machines, 1 looper; buys 10-thread needle knitting machines. needle; 40 latch needle knitting machines, 
knit overcoatings and Jersey cloth in the "aoe Long Island. Merit Hosiery Co., Wood- 1 sewing machine, 12 ribbers, 6 loopers 
piece; 10 knitting machines. New York. Amsterdam. American Slip-On haven; silk hosiery; new mill; 56 knitting (Took over Wilkes Hosiery Mill.) — 
‘ambridge. Kingston Knittin c a Inc., 19 Cedar st. $20,000; W. Her- machines. Reidsville. P H. Haines Knitting Co.; new 
Kingston st.; $38,800: peeing “ a. ert Perry, | pres.; William H. Cramer, New York. Acorn Knitting Co., Inc., 757 mill; 75 sewing machines; electric drive. 
pres.: Herbert V. Bring, tna oR pn ee men’s, women’s and_ children’s Broadway: D. Goldsmith, pres.; A. Gold- Zebulon. Zebulon Hosiery Mills; $97,300: 
women's bathing suits, Jerseys and Sua Ax eae: sweaters and knitted novelties. smith, sec. and treas.; hand made sacques, Mill No. 3 erected; operating 87 knitting, 
ers; three story mill: 70 knittin 40 eat- aos dies’ Biddle & Michael, 25 Cedar caps, booties and novelties; buy worsted 4 sewing machines, 12 loopers, 3,000 spin- 
ng machines, 8 loopers won agi os la ies silk and mercerized seamless zephyrs and fibre silk dles. 

_Cariton and Newcon sts.) merly at a 4 knitting machines, 1 sewing ma- Bronx, New York City. Adam Knitting Oregon, Portland. Oregon Knitting Mills, 

Danvers. Reydon Mfg. ae knit Pe ne, 1 looper; finish ; electric drive Mills, 1083 Washington av.; $150,000; A. 212 Third st.; 20,000; Adolph Phillips, 

wear; new mill. , - under- msterdam. Holland Sweater Mills, Inc. ; Zuckerman, prop.: sweaters, bathing suits; pres.; Philip Phillips, sec. and mgr.; men’s, 

“all River, Athena Underwear Co.. 145 a Jacques Kirsch, New York, pres.; 8 knitting, 5 sewing machines; buy wor- women’s and children’s bathing suits, 

Nn Main st.; $50,000; George H R i oS Be. pica H. Lansing, sec. and supt.; I. J sted and zephyr yarns. sweaters, toques, scarfs, etc.; 30 machines; 
George H. Lumb, treas.: Carl = teen, scociimerne — 23 knitting, 15 sewing New York Atlas Sweater Mills, Inc., 79 E electric drive. z ue 
supt.; ladies’ knit underwear: 25 sewine nachines. (Formerly Lansing, Smith & 130th st.: $150,000: Joseph Suger, pres.; Pennsylvania, Ashley. R. West Knitting 
machines wear; 25 sewing Co.) 4 ine: eens Sd ae Co.: $25,000; Lyman. Searfoss, treas.; 
Holyoke Holvoke Silk Hosi Amsterdam. Morton & Vanderveer, Guy Hi a on So areoecanee _ ladies’ silk hosiery; two story mill, 60x 
000; Edward P. wl wats Co.; $180,- Park ave.; new mill, 50x 60 feet; 40 knit- chines, 10 situate me eee 180 feet; 25 knitting, 3 sewing machines, 
Renae, teens; Gee pres.; Charles P. ting machines; 10 loopers. aecay le ese aide = ie 3 loopers; electric drive 
ee a3 cdgar G. Harris, A erda Smi c x — New ork rown ros 489 roadway = ae 
er.; four story mil): gen. msterdam. Smith & LeBahn, 19-21 Cedar cake a secketies . Auburn. Artistic Knitting Mill, Inc.; $20,000; 
eacree, y mill; 14 looms. st: Jaun A. Grith, um 5 ea ate ae tricolette, mufflers and neckties; 10 knit “ . : 
reece Famb Knitting Co., M : a * SIDER, MGT.) MWORLETS, CORTE ting machines, 1 sewing machine, 2 wind- A. Straub, Jr., pres.; Maud I. Boltz, treas.; 
$25.000 7 + Main st.; and knitted novelties; 10 knitting, 8 sew- es an on suits; 9 knitting ma 
; Lewis A. Almon, pres.: James A i acht ers. vests and union sults; s 
Mulvey, treas.; Wm. J. Ferris, supt ‘ Aime ng rae nes. New York. Jeanette Mfg. Co., 55 East 8th chines; buys” 38 1 combed , peeler yarns 
g00ds and overcoatings: knitted ee S Broadalbin. F. & G. Hosiery Mills; C. W. st.: hand clocking, open work and lace (Office, 317 No. Ninth st., Pottaville, Pa.) 
ew mill; 8 knitting machines 8; Goodemote, buyer; ladies’ hosiery; 5 knit- insertions on hosiery exclusively; all nov- Rally Gehman Knitting Mills, Est. E. S 
xbury Robsmith Knitting Co., 85 ting machines, 1 sewing machine; finish; elties in hosiery on contract Gehman; men's and women's eee mer- 
| ot.; 698.000: Themes Poonee 2” electric drive; buy 60/1, 60 and 70/2 mer- New York. Lubinette Knitting Mills, 26 cerized and silk hosiery; 35 knitting ma 
I rt PP Smith’ trea Ee a : oe. pres. ; cerized and 10-thd. silk. West 20th st.: M. Lubin, prop.: knit goods chines 1 sewing machine, 6 loopers; elec 
z suits, Jerseys a gen. mer.; Broadalbin. Clarence Goodemote; silk Jer- Tricolette and Mignonette cloth; new mill tric drive. 
oys’ coats: 36 Sanhiene” — men's sey cloth for underwear and gloves; new 12 knitting, 4 sewing machines; buy artl- Bechtelsville. Great American Knitting 
gs a nes, 40 woolen s mae 3 sewing mill. een e ficial silk, 150 x 150 denter Mills. Inec.: $200,000; F. S. Stern, pres.; 
“toughton Norfolk Knittin arn a Brooklyn. Acme Knitting Mills, 891 Cypress New York. Milford Knitting Mills, Inc.; F. Bendheim, treas.; hosiery; 120 knit- 
¥ ", pres. and buyer; ee = por R H ave.; George Sohl, prop.; ladi¢ s’ and chil $75,000: I. Solomon, pres.; H. Krause, ting machines, 24 loopers; electric drive 
h n’s sweaters. athletic i adies and dren's knit goods; 6 knitting, 9 sewing treas.: sweaters, sweater coats, cardigans fBridgepert H. K. Regar & Sons, 40 W. 4th 
nd. Jerseys Ss 6 letic and bathing machines, 2 winders. ; and bathing suits; 12 knitting, 8 sewing st.: H. K. Regar, buyer; hosiery; 300 knit 
1. Middlesex Knitting Co: Brooklyn. Clifton Knitting Mills, 134 Stan machines ting. 2 sewing machines, 30 loopers. 
’ vo story mill. 40 > tan — . $100,- hope st.; $50,000; Mitchell Wofsy, pres New York Peacock Knitting Mills, 1685 Chambersburg. Moorhead Knitting Co.; one 
18 knitting 16 suetnw Feet; oper- Louis Pearl, treas. ; men’s and boys’ sweat- South Boulevard; $50,000; Joseph Smoloff story mill, 52x 100 feet. (Branch of Har 
Beaver Brook K w Meringen hines ers, artificial silk Jersey cloth; 35 knitting pres.; Isaac Field, treas Jersey cloth risburg, Pa. plant). 
st., $100.000: Fr Knitting Co., 400 12 sewing machines. 10 knittirg drying extracting ma Easton. Lapat Knitting Mills; $60,000 
Luther D fees Cc. Gauthier, Brooklyn. De Luxe Knitting Mills, 74 Varet chine; buy nel nd t ply f ind Leopold Lapat pres. ; { Suyder 
a! ewrentern ison treas. ; men's st.; Max Orenstein, prop.; ladies’ sweat ngle 1 vo ur treas.: Oscar Lapat, agent; ladies’ silk 
ers; buys 2-15s worsted Tuxedo coats, etc.; 5 flat machines, 2 sew New York President Knitting Mills, 94 hosiery 
Mic , : ing machines aint’ at: China  aaene aed a sed ae aes cae S5e. Sls ave 
higan Bay City Bluark Knitting Mills; Brooklyn. Grand Knitting Mills, 429 Met P krass nae ce ater fl it ie aa " H ana Nol e a ey le "howe 
r Supt.; sweaters, tams: anc ropolitan ave.; H. Gilnisky buyer: socks lee y ey ee ee = ; ren’ <a ates 
ar 1k a and : a ks 0 grit n wome g and. children’s weate 
‘ Knitting machines, 1 sewing and misses’ goods; 15 knitting, 10 sewing New York t Knitting Mills, 20 Rector ats. scarfs and caps; new mill; 10 knit 
Get wai machines. ae ‘ abit. buyer sweaters and ting. 8 sewing machines. 
és fark Anitting Mills; $10,000; Brooklyn Lehrman Knitting Mills 125 anes is: buy 8 7 stoc rsted v anedtate ® T. Knitting Mills (Leo I 
m, pres. ; W. A. Clark, sec.; Don W Humboldt st.; men’s and women's sweater nd ne one seen i Willi ve This lens, Phila.) 
eas. and buyer; Wm. Clark, supt coats and shakers; § knitting, 4 sewing i et Knitting Co.: chil 2 cana Rca cated teed ah : 
sweaters, hockeys, infants’ hand machines, 1 winder; electric driv Ye kn t nd u n suits u is 4 - ‘ S 7 "2 . ‘ 
as ir; 6 knitting machines, 1 sew- Brooklyn Lewis Textile Co., 290 Taaffe alae i e wnt of Port Leyden Knitting C Lansdale Lansdale Knitting - Co. ‘nate 
ne. (Formerly Don Clark, Niles. place; misses’ and children's bloomers (Branch of ¢ yn. N. ¥ nt.) and st. and Susquehanna ave.; 9¢e 
tricolettes; 25 knitting, 10 sewing ma Stuyvesant | High-G Yarn Mfg John Wt Ee DEOCMs Robert ¢ ry Ore 
Home-Maid Hosiery Mills, 108 chines. (Formerly L. A. O'Lena c <okin’. ¥Orl 00 spind (Take heiser, trea E. A. Smith, sec = Geren = 
ut st.; $15,000: H. G Wendland, Brooklyn. Merit Hosiery Co Inc 67 24th in Saas ne Seiebee Mie: CO.) and fan¢ y socks; new mill; 22 kr 
uis Rupff, treas. and supt.; ladies’ st.; new mill, 55x 185 feet. posseliep Regent Knitting Corp., 300 West ting machines, 4 loopers 
euaaaee sik; new mill; 14 Brooklyn. Pine Knitting Mills, 247 Ralp! Water st $75,000: Charles G. de Tor Lehighton Lehigh Silk , Mfg Co., South 
‘ = sewing machine, 2 ave.; $10,000; Lazar Shustermar pre nancour, pres Tohn H. Warner, treas First st.; William Weiss, pres.; Emanuel 
és Louis Nelkin, treas.; sweaters and bathing nd megr.; knit caps and Jersey clot Rausher, treas.; Jose ph Williams, supt 
Muskegon Knitting Mills; hos- suits; 10 knitting, 8 sewing machines; buys Tro} Trojan Cloth Mfg. Co., 394 Congress ind mg - hosiery silk and tram; ladie . 
: irchased building, 800 x 42 feet: 2-16s, 18s and 26s woolen yarns at knitted vercoatings, blankets, dress fu fashioned silk hosiery; new mill; 2,20 
trecte addition, (Branch of Muskegon, Brooklyn. Roosevelt Knitting Mills, 36 Mor- goods, et (Operations discontinued.) spindles, q hosiery machines; electric 
Three 1 Diane.) rell st.; A. Schleifer, buyer; ladies’, in- Utica. Northern Knitting Corp.; $50,000; power. ee Knitti Co.: $50,000 
eciae vers, _V assar Swiss Underwear Co.; fants’ and misses’ sweaters and knit nov- J. Francis Day, pres.; Charles A. Finger, I 1. 7raceline mee ng we ce R’ 
nd ear; 72 sewing machines, 1 winder. elties; 5 knitting, 3 sewing machines. treas.: W. E. Nugent, supt.; knit under- lomon ( Hottenstein, pres. ; esley R. 
, 1 of Chicago, Ill. plant). Brooklyn. J. Rosinoff, 244 Roebling st.; wear, ladies’ bathing suits; new mill; 500 Britton, treas.; Wm, H. Keffer, sec.; 
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An Sadia Type of Industrial Building | 


TOWN LAYOUTS WATER SUPPLY 
HOUSING WATER PURIFICATION 
SANITATION SEWERAGE 

PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS SEWAGE DISPOSAL 





ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 
AND LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


MORRIS KNOWLES INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING—TOWN PLANNING 


LIOMNONEAOONNOBUALETOUTEEDNANAA E1101 


WOAVTHOATTTLETTOODENDL LL 


The above building of first class construction just 
erected in South Boston for Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Com- 
pany. 


N01 .¢0 AON 


Economy in cost and upkeep, abundance of light and 
ventilation, and long spans without columns—make 
this type advantageous for Textile Construction. 
Service on a guaranteed cost estimate. 


FREDERICK QO. LEWIS 


50 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Architect Construction Engineer 


Main Office 
B. F. JONES BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Offices 
CLEVELAND, AKRON, YOUNGSTOWN, 
WINDSOR, ONT., CAN. 
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CONSULTING PLANNING A I R 


ai te Purifying Clean the air before bringing into 


building. 
JUST SO MUCH —_ Drying Remove humidity from materials 
to be done on ‘i : and rooms. 


Humidifying = Mix the air with correct amount 
of humidity at all times. 


— Handling Bring air currents into parts of 
ac building to perform certain duties 


without creating drafts. 


HANALEI 


MUU 


Ventilating Remove unclean air and gases and 
have the breathing zone pure and 


My organization is prepared to do . 
sanitary. 


ALL for you at minimum cost ; 
Dust Collecting Collect all dust when generated. 


\ 


Heating Heat by means of air with perfect 
distribution. 


WALTER H. HAKER 2: 
293 WASHINGTON STREET We Invite Your Inquiries 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Fort Hill 3255 ! Industrial Air Engineering Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


ESTIMATING CONSTRUCTING a Perry Payne Bldg. 
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ies’ underwear; purchased mill; 15 
tting, 20 sewing machines, 

ioo. McAdoo Knitting Co., Inc.; $100,- 
}; W. F. Miller, pres.; W. Russell Mil- 

treas.; cotton ribbed underwear; 24 
tting, 5 sewing machines. (Taken 
the McAdoo Knitting Mills). 
stown. Art Tex Knitting Mill; men’s 
i ladies’ full regular and seamless cot- 

hosiery; 21 knitting, 4 sewing ma- 
nes; 3 ribbers, 5 loopers. (Succeed 
kman & Bright). 
on. Gem Hosiery Co., Worley Eros., 
ps.; seamless cotton half hose; 144 
dle, 82 latch needle knitting, 2 
ing machines, 12 ribbers, 7 loopers; 
and finish. 
manstown. Lebanon Valley Knitting 
ils; $20,000; Charles M. Gerhard, pres.; 
orge C. Hix, treas.; men’s cotton half 
se; 50 Knitting machines, 1 sewing ma- 
ne, 6 loopers. 

Pioneer Hosiery Mill; Wm. B, Seidel, 
p.; men’s hosiery; purchased building, 
ted annex; 36 machines. (Branch of 
iding, Pa., plant.) 
idelphia. Brooks & Anderson, Coral 
Williams sts.; silk and mercerized 
iery; 30 knitting, 2 sewing machines, 3 
pers; buy 30/1 cotton, 30/2, 60/1, 


60/2 mercerized yarn and tram silk. 


lelphia. The Burns Corp., 2009-17 E. 
zona st.; $50,000; Harold Burns; pres.; 
in O. Eindeisen, treas.; Chas. A. Scholl, 
t ladies’ mercerized, heather; also 
yroidery plant; purchased building, 
‘ted addition; 38 knitting, 10 sewing 
hines, 6 loopers. 
lelphia. Elite Hosiery Co., Inc., 1806 
ingo st.; three story mill, 55 x 120 feet 
elphia. Elizabeth Hosiery Mills, Ken- 
rton ave. and Venango st.; Paul Mat- 
s, supt.; Owen Osborne, Jr., buyer; 
en's seamless heather, wool, silk and 
silk and cotton hose; 105 knitters, 9 
ng machines, 17 loopers;' electric 


‘Iiphia. Eskimo Knitting Mills, E. 
mpson and Elkhart sts., Germantown; 
100 Claude Haines, supt.; sweater 
s, cardigan jackets and fancy knit 
purchased building; 4 flat knitting, 
ible rib and 12 sewing machines. 
elphia. Home Knitting Mills, 48 N 
i st.; David Frankel, prop.; sweaters, 
vests, cardigans, shakers and jumbos; 
nitting, 6 sewing machines. 
elphia. Wm. S. Nash Hosiery Mills; 
S. Nash, mgr.; purchased three story 
ling and remodeled same; installed 10 
mless knitting machines 
iadelphia. Notaseme Hosiery Co.; new 
50x142 feet, with wing 50 feet 
ire 
Iphia. Pearl Knitting Mills, 1423 
» st.; knitted underwear and mufflers; 
knitting, 6 sewing machines; 60 silk 
ndles. (Started operations at 119-21 
st.) 
elphia. Querns-Brooks Co.; five-story 
at Fifth and Hunting Park ave., 64x 
feet. 
elphia. Frank Reichenbach, 311-13 
ar st.; sweaters, knit jackets, socks, 
flat knitting, 3 sewing machines; 
ic power; buys 18s, 20s and 24s two- 


New Mill of the Narrow Fabric Co., Wyomissing, Pa., 456 x 90 Ft. 
Narrow Fabric Co. and Stone & Webster 
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(Succeeds Max Helmer.) 
Richard Hosiery 


ply worsted yarns. 
Philadelphia. 
3213 Frankford ave.; 
Blumenthal, 
dren’s fine gauge ribbed hose; 75 knitting 
10 loopers. 
Stein & Co., 


Richard L. 


Philadelphia. 
George A. Stein, supt.; 
en’s cotton hosiery; 
machines; 3 loopers. 

Philadelphia. 
715 Arch st.; 


30 knitting, 
Superb Knitting Co., 


Rosenblatt, 
men’s and women’s sweaters; 
5 sewing machines. 

Philadelphia. 

2787 Emerald st.; 

son, props.; purchased building; sanitary 

specialties; 17 knitting machines. 

Alpine Knitting Mills; new finish- 
ing mill; 50 sewing machines. 

Pottstown. 


Philadelphia 


W. H. Sutcluffe, 
vests and union suits; 10 knitting, 8 sew- 
ing machines. 

Square Deal Knitting Mills, Inc., 
208 Court st.; 
Charles T. Ressler, 
240-needle combed 
peeler mercerized hosiery; 20 knitting, 
sewing machines, 2 loopers; electric drive. 
Standard Hosiery 
1142 Moss st.; Chas. H. Baird, pres.; 
Rothenberger, 
and styles of hosiery. 


Finishing Co., 


North 10th and Saul’s court; 
children’s and 
knitting machines, 
Shamokin. Shamokin Hosiery 
Dubler, treas.; I. S. Malick, 
and infants’ ribbed hose; 
83 ribbers, 
to Shamokin Knitting Mills.) 
Slatington 
Main st.; $20,000; H. A. Muschlitz, treas.; 
oO. J. Fritzinger, 
ribbed hose; 
Spring City. 


knitting ma- 
(Successor 


Slatington. 


H,. Freimuth, 
women’s ingrain full 
new mill; 

machines; 12 loopers 
Suydentown. 


fashioned silk 


Shamokin Hosiery 
and finishing 

Shamokin, Pa., 
Waynesboro. Knitting Co.; 
Hagerstown, 
West Pittston. K. L. B. Mills Co., 
aware ave.; $150,000; Luther Keller, pres.; 
and agent; 
children's sleeping gar- 
manufacture yarn used; 
woolen cards, 
125 sewing machines. 
E. Sutro & Son Co.; 
one-story mill, 
Rhode Island, 


William E. 
Marsh, supt.; 


full fashioned 
100 x 180 feet. 

Providence. Cordin Bros., 
415 Richmond st.; 
R. Cordin, pres.; E. A. 


and women’s 


treas. and 


mere and heather hosiery; 15 knitting 
machines, 1 sewing machine, 2 loopers. 

Pawtucket. Pawtucket Hosiery Co.; cap- 
ital increased to $200,000; one-story dye- 
house, 30 x 74 feet. 

Pawtucket Shannock Narrow Fabric Co.; 
$25,000; John Crowther, pres, treas. and 
supt.; narrow plain and fancy knit 
goods; addition. 

Providence. Vesta Underwear Co., 4 Blount 
st.; capital increased to $500,000; six- 
story addition. 

South Carolina, Spartanburg. Spartanburg 
Underwear Mills; $40,000; D. O. Leonard, 
pres. and treas.; D. A. Snow, supt.; men’s 
union suits; purchased mills. 

‘Tennessee, Chattanooga. Kyle-Shelton Hos- 
iery Mills, 400 East Main st.; $25,000; W. 
S. Shelton, pres.; E. S. Kyle, sec. and 
treas.; W. C. Kyle, gen. mgr.; misses’ 
ribbed hosiery; taken over two-story build- 
ing, 75x 100 feet. 

Chattanooga. Southern Hosiery Mills, 211 
Williams st.; $100,000; W. H. Cummings, 
pres.; Champe S. Andrews, vice pres.; S. 
J. McAllister, sec.; W. I. McAllister, 
treas.; misses’ hosiery; 50 knitting ma- 
chines, 15 loopers. 

Knoxville. Holston Mfg. Co., 9th ave. and 
Mitchell st.; $350,000; F. A. Weiss, pres.; 
Joseph P. Grant, treas.; W. H. Shepherd, 
supt.; boys’ heavy ribbed carded hose; 
three-story mill, 200 x 89 feet; 225 ribbers, 
175 footers, 60 loopers. (Formerly at Le- 
noir, Tenn.) 

Memphis. Star Knitting Mill, 160-162 Madi- 
son ave.; $100,000; Samuel S. Walker, 
pres.; S. A. Walker, treas.; W. G. Clother, 
supt.; men’s, women's and children’s 
union suits; new mill; 30 knitting, 75 sew- 


ing machines; electric drive. (Formerly 
at Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
Nashville. Davis-Hale-Ransom Co., Inc 


5,200 Centennial Boulevard; $100,000; J. 
McEwen Ransom, pres.; J. C. Davis, sec. 
and mgr.; A. B. Ransom, treas.; fine hos- 
iery. (Taken over Hermitage Knitting 
Mills Co.) 

Nashville. Washington Hosiery Mills, 14th 
and Clinton sts.; $100,000; F. W. Washing 
ton, pres. ; Oo B Washington, treas 
misses’ fine ribbed hosiery; 50 footers, 67 
ribbers, 12 loopers; dye; electric drive 
sell direct. 

Newport. Loudon Hosiery Mills; new mill; 
100 knitting machines, 25 ribbers. (Branch 
of Loudon, Tenn., plant.) 

Niota. Quality Textile Mills; $50,000; Harry 
T. Burn, pres.; J. B. Forrest, sec. and 
treas.; H. A. Vestal, gen. mgr.; men’s silk 
hosiery; two-story mill, 65x35 feet; 25 
knitting machines; electric drive. 

Texas, Dallas. The Texas Hosiery Mills, 
1407-09 South Arvay st.; $100,000; James 
Cc. Dobson, pres.; W. R. Page, treas.; chil- 
dren’s ribbed hosiery; new mill; 100 knit- 
ting machines, 20 loopers. 

Vermont, Barre. Peerless Knitting Mills 
Co.; high grade union suits and men’s 
ribbed underwear; three-story mill; 35 
knitting, 65 sewing machines; dyehouse, 
drying rooms and boiler house in separate 
building. 

Virginia, Bristol. Wood Hosiery Mills; 
$50,000; J. H. Wood, pres.; J. L. Wood, 
treas.; 176 needle half hose; two-story 
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mill, 130x 50 feet; 76 knitting machines, 
1 sewing machine, 12 loopers; electric 
drive. 

orfolk. Virginia Hosiery Mills, 43 Walnut 

st.; $50,000; Arthur Booth, pres. 

Petersburg. Petersburg Silk Hosiery Corp.; 
$500,000; Edwin S. Bayer, pres.; Arthur 
G. King, treas.; women’s full fashioned 
silk hosiery; leased building; 42 knitting, 
50 sewing machines, 25 loopers; finish; 
electric drive. 

Radford. Paul Knitting Mills, Inc.; one- 
story mill, 150x400 feet; 80 knitting ma- 
chines, 15 loopers; dye; electric drive. 
(Branch of Pulaski, Va., plant.) 

Washington, Spokane. Spokane Knitting 
Mills, Inec.; reorganized; Maurice Lomsky, 
pres.; Hattie Kaye, treas.; Albert E. Kaye, 
mgr.; Fred Meyers, supt.; purchased one- 
story building, 60x100 feet; added an- 
other story; sweaters, leggings, cardigans 
lumbermen’s socks, bathing suits; 20 flat 
3 circular knitting machines, 14 sewing 
machines, 

Wisconsin, Frederic. Penrod Knitting Co.; 
women’s and men’s seamless hose, misses’ 
and children’s hosiery, lumbermen's socks; 
new mill; 7 knitting machines, 3 loopers 
(Also custom knitting for woolen mills.) 

Green Bay. The Allen A. Co.; Arthur C 
Bachus, supt.; new mill for knitting and 
looping only; to be erected in February; 
250 knitting machines; 40 loopers, 
(Branch of Kenosha, Wis., plant.) 

Hartford. Paramount Knitting Co., Lohr 
Building; leased space. (Branch of Chi- 
cago, Ill., plant.) 

Horicon. Ripon Knitting Works; men's ful! 
regular hosiery, mittens; 20 knitting ma- 
chines, 6 ribbers, 6 loopers; electric drive 
(Branch of Ripon, Wis., plant.) 

Little Chute. Fox River Valley Knitting Co.; 
Joseph Eggers, pres.; seamless half hose 
lumbermen’s wool and worsted socks and 
mittens; new mill. (Branch of Appleton, 
Wis., plant.) 

Marinette. Home Knitting Mill, 63 Bagshore 
st.; $20,000; G. Gardner, pres.; C. F. Ber 


genheim, sec.; men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren's garments; 6 knitting, 4 sewing ma- 
chines 

Menomonee Falls Black Hawk Hosiery 
Mills $50,000; A R. Baer, pres. and 
reas.; J. R. Baer, sec.; C. H. Smyth, gen 
mgr ind supt.; men's and women's hos 
iery. 

Milwaukee Columbia Knitting & Mfg. Co. 


Center st.; Alfred Tiefenbronner, pres 
Eugene H. Mahler, supt.; slip-ons, sweater 
coats, toques, leggings, men’s, women's 
and children’s; new mill, 116 x 225 feet 
operating 60 knitting, 26 sewing machines, 
3 loopers; electric drive. 

Milwaukee Elbro Knitting Mills, 685 Third 
st.; Harry M. & Adolph J. Levy, props.; 
sweaters, knit novelties, caps, toques; 15 
knitting, 10 sewing machines. 

Milwaukee Federal Textiles Corp., 416 11th 
st.; Mill No. 1; $250,000; Paul M. Kuder, 
pres.; L. M. Andrews, treas.; H. W. Men- 
denhall, vice pres. and gen. mgr.; new mill. 

Milwaukee. Great Western Knitting Co.; 
10th and Chestnut sts.; new mill: operat- 
ing 75 knitting, 18 sewing machines. 

Milwaukee. M. Werner, 397 Eleventh ave.; 
woolen and worsted sweaters and knitted 
novelties; buys 2/20s woolen and worsted 
yarns. 

Canada, Ontario, Fort Dover. Norfolk Knit- 
ters; hosiery; new mill under construc- 
tion 

Ontario, Paris Laurel Hill Hosiery Co., 
Ltd.; $50,000; John Lindsay, pres.; R 
Weir, treas.; N Dell, agt., supt. and 
buyer; men’s and ladies’ silk and mercer- 
ized hose and cashmere half hose; § 
knitters, 2 loopers, 1 sewing machine; dye; 
buy cotton, silk, 12, 13/15 denier, 40 
botany. (Taken over building of Brant 
Knitting Co.) 

Quebec, Drummondville. Butterfly Hosiery 
Co.; Charles Chipman, Easton, Pa., pres.: 
M. B. Holton, Hamilton, Ont., treas.; silk 
hosiery; new mill. 





Quebec, St. Jerome Regent Knitting Mills 
Ltd.; new mill employing about 60 opera- 
tives 

Quebec, Montreal Knit-to-Fit Mfg Co 
Ltd.; Parthenais st., above Ontario, $1, 
000,000; H. M. Meyer, pres.; G. G. Hyde 
treas.; P. E. F. Hiele, mgr.; J. F. Collins 
supt men's vomen’s and_ children's 
ribbed and full fashioned underwear, union 
suits, sweaters, etc.; new mill; 125 knit- 
ting 102 sewing machines, 5 loopers 
(Operations tarted in new mill about 

I nov vwcated at 322 Papineau ave.) 
NEW SILK MILLS 

Connesticut, New Haven New Haven Silk 
Mill: W. J. Morgan, supt: silk throwing: 
new mill 

New London The Edward Bloom Co.; Ed- 
ward Bloom pres.; Charles E B rm 
treas.; $550,000; broad silks: new mill 
100 looms 

Norwalk. Johnson. Cowdin & Co. Inc 
George M. Coulson, supt.; silk ribbons; 


purchased mill; 88 looms. (Formerly Jo- 
seph Loth & Co.) 

Maryland, Amcelle. American Cellulose & 
Chemical Mfg. Co.; one-story addition, 
250 x 600 feet. 

Hagerstown. Maryland Ribbon Co.; silk 
ribbons; purchased and remodeled mill: 
40 looms. (Branch of Madison Ribbon 
Co., Paterson, N. J.) 

Massachusetts, Boston. New England Spun 
Silk Co., Brighton Mill; $6,750,000; new 
mill under construction. 

New Bedford. Mammoth Spun Silk Corp.; 
$3,000,000; Julius Horvitz, treas. 

New Bedford. National Spun Silk Co.; new 
mill; operated with fuel oil. 

Newton Upper Falls. New England Spun 
Silk Co.; added 10,000 spindles and dye- 

ing equipment. (Taken over Newton 

Muls.) 
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| MURRAY IRON WORKS — 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1870 


BURLINGTON, IOWA, U.S. 


BUILDERS OF ENGINES AND BOILERS 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 


MURRAY CORLISS ENGINES 


Murray Water-Tube, Fire-Tube 
and Marine Boilers 
STEAM POWER PLANTS COMPLETE 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
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A 500 H. P. Union Water Tube 
Boiler Ready for Shipment 


The 500 H. P. “ 
results in 
Tube 
lowed 
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Union ” shown above 
and in 
leading 
Within a short 
business. 


Note 


gave such satisfactory 

competition with other Water 
makers, that two re-orders fol 
time—a common occurrence in our 
Union Boilers have demonstrated their superior- 
features : 


service 
Boilers of 


ity. these 


1. Economy—because of special design of 
culating area, great inclination 


drums, 
of tubes. 


unrestricted cir- 
Overload Capacity and Dry Steam—due to ample water storage 
and steam liberating surface. 

inued Service and Low Up-Keep—due to purifier in boiler 
entirely out of path of circulation and fire, keeping injurious 
deposits away from fire plate surface 


Cont 
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Corrugated Flange—takes up distortion due to unequal expan- 
sion and contraction within the boiler proper. 

Headers—have 
fire. 


no two thicknesses of plates or rivets in the 
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Write for Catalog 


Offices and Representatives in all principal cities 


Union Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 
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THE WICKES VERTICAL 
WATER TUBE BOILER 
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Ask for Bulletin — The 
Magnitude and Prevention 
of Air Infiltration Losses— 
sent free. 


Worelo 


Steel Cased Setting Long Closely Confined 
Increases Efficiency. Gas Travel. 
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Have you seen the STEEL CASED SETTING for enclos- 


ing this boiler? 
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Air infiltration losses are overcome. 
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The highest possible thermal efficiency results. 


The Wickes Boiler Co. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St, 
Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 


Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bids. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bids. 
Seattle, 736 Henry Bidg. 
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Concordia Mfg. Co., Hoosac 
yurt, Main st.; silk and fibre silk yarns 
crocheting and em- 
commission winding, 
ubling, twisting, tubing, reeling of silk 
(Formerly Liberty 


hand knitting, 
oidering purposes; 


Blaney Mfg. Co.; 
Peter Wood, 
astic web and silk braids; 
d 3-8s cotton yarns. 
Jersey, Clifton. 
rory mills; one 62 x 182 feet; other 62 x 


Piletex Co.; 


H. Ashley Silk Corp.; 
25,000; two-story addition to mill. 

plain broad 
electric drive. 
Paterson, N. J., plant.). 

Martha Silk Mills, 
Wm. Le Bert 
es.; Alexander F. Ix, treas.; broad silks; 


Altshuler Bros.; new mill at 23d 
nd Market sts. 

A. S. Silk Co., 
S. Adler, sec.; broad silks 
commission; 
Barton Throwing Co., 
ill, 967 East 24th st.; capital increased Fort Plain. 
new mill; 
Henry Biber, Dale Mill; 
feet; added 100 

5 





The Edward, Bloom Co., 
Edward Bloom, 
broad silks; 
(Continuation of B. & A. Mfg. 
Branch of New London, 


irles E. Bloom, 


Blue Bird Ribbon Mills, 
250,000; addition erected. 
Oscar Bross, Fairview ave. and 
rth Ninth st.; one-story mill, 
thrown silk. 
Canova & Simone Silk Co., 
iar and Dover sts.; new mill, 110 x 610 
operating 40 looms; 
rmerly at 58 Putnam st.) 


ee 


electric drive. 
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; new mill on McBride ave. 
Corn & Stein, 49 Governor st.; 
id silks; 20 looms, 1 warper, 1 quiller. 
Fulton st.; 
Aronsohn, pres.; 
and supt.; 


HAN E NEA 


mm 


broad silks; 
800 spindles, (Formerly M. & 
The Diamond Silk Co.; five-story 
, 73 x 205 feet. 

Empire Silk Co., 317 Ninth ave.; 
story mill and boiler plant, 





Hatband Corp., 
$100,000; Wm. Atkins, pres.; John M. 
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Herculean Silk Co., 165 Ward st.; 


treas.; Nathan Platt, agent; broad Massena. 
150 spindles, 22 looms. 

Herbert T. Horcher, 15 Van Hou- 
; tle and broad silks; 


$100,000; Jos 
broad silks; 


Koons Silk Co., 


AUULUULELE EEUU 


bengaline; 


Lusimaes Silk Mfg. a. 
W. Simester, pres. and Norwich. 
Emil Schmidlin, treas.; broad silks; 
commission work. 
Ottiker & Co., 
ht st.; $50,000; R. Moorehead, pres.; 
and supt.; 
ney silks; 32 looms. 

Fred Patmos Co., Inc.; Sowerbut 
mill at 35 Lafayette st. 
Oppenheimer & Co.; 
three-story mill, 60 x 160 feet. 

Rosen & Vogel, 
o-story mill, 
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78 North Tenth 


utnam & Mercer sts., 
Wishnack & 
56 x 170 feet, 


54 x 100 feet. 





Best Silk Mfg. Co., 
story mill, 60 x 2 
idelphia plant.) 

South River 
Blumenthal, 








treasurers; 
0 velvet and 
1lso silk yarn; for Shelton, Conn., 


power house; 


10,000 spindles, 
(Branch of Sidney 


Blumenthal, 





Tabeek Bros., 





eorge Tabeek, supt.; 
itin; new mill; 
Signet Mills, 231 10th st.; 


ik Jersey cloth. 


The Mistletoe 
ranch of W. 


Amsterdam. 


Silk Mills; 


The Adriutha Silk Allentown. os, Ee 
. Inc., 44 Wall st.; $50,000; Jere- 
John J. Riley, 
silk Jersey, 
th; 384 spindles, 4 looms, 
B. Silk Fabric Co.; 
st.; $15,000; Charles C. Bigler, 
irchased building; 
commence operations about 
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Le Roy Blanchard Co., 
$10,000; S. G. Schmidt, 
A. Horlan, treas.; Le Roy Blan- 





chard, supt.; si’ tricotine; new mill; 2 
winding, 1 warping, 2 weaving machines. 

Amsterdam, Progressive Silk Mfg. Co., Inc., 
96 Guy Park ave.; Benjamin H. Lichtman, 
pres. and treas.; Jersey tricot and Milan- 
ese goods, silk hosiery; purchased mill; 
later erected three-story mill, 110 x 58 
feet; former mill used for storage. 


Brooklyn. O’Regan Mfg. Co., Benson and 
18th ave.; trimmings. (Branch of New 


York City plant.) 
Buffalo. John Dunlop's Sons; thrown silk; 
three-story mill, 50 x 150 feet; 20,000 spin- 


dles, (Branch of Spring Valley, N. Y., 
plant.) 
Buffalo. Du Pont Fibre Silk Co.; $3,500,000; 


L. A. Yerkes, pres.; B. M. May, treas.; 
Maurice du Pont, product mer.; artificial 
silk; three-story mill under construction; 
electric drive. 

Fort Plain. Amidon-O’Day Textile Mills, 10 
Willett st.; R. E. Amidon and J. J. O'Day; 
Jersey silk and Atlas cotton; 4 silk looms, 
1 cotton loom. 

Fort Plain. Mohawk Throwing Co., Inc.; 
$100,000; D. L. Weil, pres.; David Rabino- 
witz, treas.; Wm. C. Nauman, mgr. and 
supt.; commission throwsters; tram and 
organize; 5,000 spindles; electric power. 

Moulthrop & Snyder; new mill; 
Jersey and tricot silk. 

Fultonville. Fultonville Textile Co.; $25,000; 
A. F. Conable, pres.; O. F. Lewis, treas.; 
A. W. Stairs, supt.; silk Jersey glove 
cloth; one-story mill, 60x 42 feet. 

Gloversville. Dorothy Silk Mills, 204 Kings- 
boro ave. (Homer E. Smith and E. J. 
Armstrong); one-story mill, 30x50 feet; 


silk Jersey cloth, tricot, Milanese glove 
silk. 
Gloversville. Fulton County Silk Mills; new 


mill; silk cloth for underwear and gloves. 


Gloversville. Gloversville Silk Mills, Inc., 45 
Lincoln st.; $25,000; H. E. Wright, pres.; 
Everett Argersinger, treas.; leased build- 
ing; silk and cotton fabrics. (Will erect 
new mill next spring.) 

Gloversville. Normandie Silk Mills, Inc.; 


$300,000; James A. Batty, pres. and treas.; 
Geo. A. Batty, vice pres. and buyer; H. W. 
Bordwell, sec. and supt.; silk cloth for 
gloves, underwear and petticoats; three- 
story mill, 50x 120 feet. (Discontinued 
branch at Carthage.) 

Gloversville. Tryon Silk Fabrics, Inc., 9th 


ave. and Courtland st.; $20,000; L E. 
Winnie, pres. and supt.; E. W. Rowland, 
treas.; tricot and Milanese silk Jersey 


cloth, silk gloves, silk hosiery; 
328 spindles, 6 looms. 

Long Island City. Acorn Silk Co., Freeman 
and William sts.; $500,000; Aaron Cohen, 
pres. and treas.; Thomas Morrison, Jr., 
supt.; broad silks; new mill; 200 looms. 
(Formerly at Sunswick ave., Long Island 
City. 

Long Island City. Tamor, Sussman & Lands, 
260 13th st.; Nathan Lands, supt.; tram 
and organzine dyed on cones. 

Dunlop Bros.; E. A. Chegwidder, 


new mill; 


supt.; broad silks; new mill; 60 looms 
(Office at Spring Valley, N. Y.) 

Monroe. Prescott & Waywell; warping, 
winding, copping and throwing. (Branch 


of Paterson, N. J., plant.) 
Newburgh. Palatine Throwing Co., 30 Cham- 


bers st.; commission throwing; 104 spin- 
dles 

New York. O’Regan Mfg. Co., 552 Broad- 
way; $20,000; trimmings; 4 winders, 20 


gimp machines, 7 sliders; buy mercerized, 
artificial and tram silk yarns. 

Abbott & Kohn Ribbon Co., 
Ellison st.; ome-story mill, 


Inc., 

235 60 x 200 
feet. 

Oxford. G. H. Knepka; Georgette 
commission throwing; 3,000 spindles. 

Piermont. Miesch Mfg. Co., 108 Ferdon 
ave.; silk ribbons; plant being remodeled; 
operations to be started in spring, 1921. 
(Branch of Paterson, N. J., plant.) 

Port Jervis. S. J. Sonnenberg; one-story 
mill, 46x 200 feet. (Branch of Paterson, 
N. J., plant.) 

Poughkeepsie. 


Mill: 


Acme Silk Mills, 
Clinton st.; $40,000; C. R. Morley, pres. 
and treas.; Wm. Parnham, supt.; silk Jer- 
sey cloth; operating 640 spindles, 12 looms 
(Expect to build in spring.) 


Inc., 113 N: 


Whitesboro. Mohawk Weaving Mills, Main 
st.; underwear silk. (Branch of Sidney, 
N. Y., plant.) 


Yorkville-Sidney. Mohawk Weaving Mills, 
Inc.; $165,000; W. S. Becker, pres.; T. J 
Green, treas.; Nelson B. Ouderkirk, supt.; 
silk, cotton and Jersey cloth; custom weav- 
ing; 15 knitting machines. (Took over B. 
& B. Fabric Corp.'s plant at Sidney.) 


Pennsylvania, Allentown American Beauty 
Silk Co., Allen and Meadow sts.; $100,000; 
broad silks; new mill, 66 x 140 feet; 56 
looms 

Allentown. Higrade Silk Co., Ince.; one- 
story mill, 66 x 120 feet. 

Allentown. Maxwell Silk Mills, Ine., 827 
North Fourth st.; $150,000; Louis Hyman 
pres.; Irving Hyman, treas.; broad silks; 


100 looms. 

Allentown. Phillips-Jones Corp.; H. A. 
Neumann, supt.; broad silks for shirtings; 
98 looms; electric drive. (Branch of New 
York City plant.) 


Sassons; one-story mill, 

34 x 100 feet. 
Allentown. Weilbacher Silk Mills;  pur- 
chased by Ernest & Herman Levy, Inc., 
New York City; erected one-story mill, 50 


x 194 feet. 

Bangor. Indian Queen Silk Co., Ist st. and 
Broadway; $15,000; A. G. Schmidt, pres.; 
M. W. Winkler, treas. and supt.; silk 
gloves; new mill employing 120 opera- 
tives, 

Beaver Meadows. M. & K. Silk Co.; $350,- 


000; Theodore Michel, pres.; Louis Krie- 
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ger, treas.; throwing silk; 3,000 spindles; 
electric drive. 

Bellefonte. J. H. & C. K. Eagle, Inc.; John 
H. Eagle, pres.; Chas. W. Eagle, treas.; 
silk; new mill, 137 x 139 feet. (Branch 
of Shamokin, Pa.) 

Berwick. Muster Co., Mulberry st.; thrown 


silk for knit trade; new mill, 52 x 100 


feet; operating 15,000 spindles. 
Bethlehem. Twentieth Century Silk Corp., 
Bishopthorpe and Cherokee sts.; $50,000; 
Louis Schwartz, pres.; G. Karol, treas.; 
A. Nathanson, supt. and buyer; throwing 
silk: new mill; 10,000 spindles. 
Bloomsburg. Gunter Silk Co., Iron st.; Wm 


F. Gunter, pres. and mgr.; Thos. V. Gun- 
ter, treas.; silk throwing; new mill, 50 x 
120 feet; 10,000 spindles; electric drive. 

Cementon. Rich, Talbot & Webber, Inc.; 
William L. Rich, pres.; Charles H. Web- 
oer, sec. and treas.; H. J. Spillman, supt.; 
crepe weaves; new mill; 1,800 spindles, 
100 looms; electric drive. 

Coatesville. Samuel J. Aronsohn, Inc.; one- 
story mill, 54 x 360 feet. 

Dunmore. Pocono Silk Throwing Co.; $40,- 
000; E. L. Burns, pres.; C. L. Kirkpatrick, 


treas.; T. C. Dougherty, supt.; thrown 
silk; 2,000 spindles 

Easton. Altshuler Bros.; Altshuler Mill, 
Central st. and Glendale ave.; broad 


silks; 30 looms. 
J., plant.) 
Easton. Robins Silk Mfg. Co., Inc., Spruce 
and 13th sts.; new mill; added 40 new 
looms. (Formerly at Fourth st.) 
Easton. Smith Silk Mills, Centre st, and 
Glendale ave.; $150,000; Alexander Smith, 


(Branch of Paterson, N. 


pres.; Robert A. Smith, treas.; broad 
silks; 420 spindles, 34 looms. 

Gettysburg. J. H. & C. K. Eagie, Inc.; A. 
R. Jones, supt.; thrown silk; 3,500 
spindles. (Formerly at Shamokin, Pa.) 

Gouldsboro Carl Schoen Silk Corp., Main 
st.; one-story mill, 100 x 100 feet. 

Hamburg. D. G. Dery, Inc.; purchased 
building; 100 looms. (Branch of Allen- 
town, Pa., plant.) 


Hazelton. Hazelton Silk Co., 20th st. and 
Emerald court; $100,000; Wm. F. Hafford, 
pres. and treas.; Donald V. Smith, supt.; 
silk throwing; three-story mill, 106 x 54 
feet; 8,000 spindles; electric drive. 

Huntington. Huntington Specialty e..; 

$1,200,000; H. Schniewind, Jr., pres.; J. E. 

Fox, treas.; B. Hurd, sec.; A. C. Winget, 

supt.; two-story addition, 66 x 510 feet 

(Taken over Susquehanna Silk Mills.) 


Jermyn. Stone-Winter Silk Throwing Co.; 
$25,000; B. L. Stone, pres.; A. B. Winter, 
treas.; 1,000 spindles 


Kingston. Fromberg Silk Co., 
Pringle sts.; two-story mill, 56 x 195 feet. 
(Branch of Scranton. Pa., plant.) 

Lansdale. Stringer Silk Spinning Mills: 
$50,000; F. H. Stringer, pres., treas. and 
supt.; silk yarns. 

Lebanon. Alco Silk Co.; purchased 
story building; 1,200 spindles, 80 
(Branch of Paterson, N. J., plant.) 

Lebanon. N. Ullman & Co.; broad 
new mill; 122 looms (Branch 
son, N. J., plant.) 

Manheim. Queen City Silk Co. 
Allentown, Pa., plant.) 

Manheim. United Textile Corp.; two-story 
mill, 74 x 77 feet. (Branch of Allentown, 
Pa., plant.) 


Slocum and 


three- 
looms 


silks; 
of Pater- 


(Branch of 


Matamoras. Marford Silk Co., Inc.; $50,000; 
James Martin, pres.; H B. Stanford, 
treas.; broad silks; new mill 

Myerstown. Myerstown Silk Co.; one-story 
mill, 190 x 210 feet 

Nanticoke. Guaranty Silk Corp.; $1,000,000; 
E. C. Geier, pres.; H. J. Gigerich, sec. and 
treas.; A. H. Beckley, mgr.; silk throw 
ing, warping and quilling; two-story mill; 
50,000 spindles; electric drive. (Con- 
trolled by the Duplan Silk Corp., New 
York City.) 

Nazareth. Indian Queen Silk Co.; $150,000; 
A G. Schmidt, pres.; M W. Winkler, 
treas.; silk gloves. (Branch of Bangor, 
Pa., plant; employs 30 operatives.) 

Nazareth Julius Kayser & Co., Main st.; 
new mill 

Northampton. B. Edmund David, Inc., 22d 
st and Washington ave silk goods 
(Branch plant.) 

Palmerton. The Read & Lovatt Mfg. Co.; 
one-story mill, 50 x 150 feet. 

Pennsburg. Queen City Silk Co., Seminary 
st.; Tom Kinney, pres.; Jacob M. Kurz, 
supt.; binding, hat bands and _ ribbon. 
(Took over plant of Eureka Silk Co.; 
branch of Allentown, Pa., plant.) 

Philadelphia Ambler Silk Co.; $100,000; 
c. J. O'Neill, pres. and supt.; Chas. F. 
Havey, treas.; thrown silk yarns; 10,000 
spindles; electric drive. 

Philadelphia Penn Thrown Silk Co., Lena 
and Collins sts., Germantown; Chas. P. 
Lewis, supt.; tram silk, 2 to 12 thread; 
10,000 spindles; electric drive; H. H. Phil- 
lips, buyer. (Also commission work.) 

Philadelphia. Smith Bros. & Hainsworth, 
2725 Mutter st.; James M. Hainsworth, 
agent; commission weaving; 20 broad 
looms 

Pittston Morris W Kanter; one-story 
mill, 55 x 100 feet. (Branch of Paterson, 
N. J., plant.) 

Port Trevton. Wingard Spinning Mills Co.; 
$50,000; T. J. Purdy, pres.; Edgar R. Win- 
gard, treas.; thrown silk; 20,000 spindles; 
electric drive 

Reynoldsville Jefferson Silk Corp., Inc.; 
$250,000; Benjamin Altman, pres.; Max 
Mautner, treas.; purchased mill; broad 
silks; 75 looms (Formerly Embe Silk 
Works, Inc., 63 Madison ave., New York 
City.) 

Scranton. Fromberg Silk Co., 312 Connell 
Bldg.; $300,000; Charles J. Fromberg, 
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pres. and treas.; two-story mill, 
feet; 30,000 spindles. 

Scranton. Standard Throwing G09.; 
story mill, 60 x 150 feet. 

Scranton Superior Silk Throwing Co.; 
$50,000; W. M. Prestwood, mgr.; commis- 
sion throwing; 5,006 spindles. 


56 x 195 


two- 


Scranton. United Ribbon Co., Moosic and 
Front sts.; new mill, 150 x 180 feet. 
Scranton. United States Silk Throwing Co., 


2826 North Main st.; $60,000; Joseph 
Baner, pres.; Benjamin Greenberg, treas. ; 
commission throwing; crepe, organzine 
and tram; new mill; 4,000 spindles. 

South Allentown. Leonard S. Orcurto, 
Greenleaf st.; four-story mill, 55 x 
feet. 

Wilkes-Barre. Forty Fort Silk Co.; J. L. 
Wolf, New York City, pres.; Gustav Em- 
merich, treas.; silk fabrics; new mill. 

Williamsport. Hiawatha Silk Mills; broad 
silks. (Purchased business of Williams- 
port Silk Co.) 

Williamsport. W. R. Hoehn Silk Co., 
rel st.; two-story mill, 45 x 135 feet. 

Williamsport. West Branch Silk Co., 
$50,000; S. V. Phillips, pres.; 
Cohick, treas.; broad silks. 

Rhode Island, Central Falls. 
Co., 9 Sheridan st.; $50,000; George Man- 
ton, pres.; James Eastham, treas.; John 
Eastham, supt.; silk and cotton goods; 
20 looms. y 

Central Falls. 


140 
120 


Lau- 


Inc. ; 


Harry L. 


Calder Mfg. 


International 
$10,000; Frank Wilusz, pres 
and supt.; broad silks; 18 
Japan stocks 20-22s. 

Vermont, Brattleboro. 
Inc.; $25,000; J. H. 
S. Edwards, treas.; S. F. B. Morse, supt.; 
thrown silk; new mill; electric drive. 

Virginia, Grottoes Puritan Silk Co.; one- 
story mill, 45 x 300 feet; 140 looms; elec- 
tric drive (Branch of Paterson, N. J., 
plant.) 

Harrisonburg Stehli Silk Corp.; 
thread; new mill, 100 x 78 feet. 
of New York City plant.) 

Hopewell. Tubize Artificial 
of America; $5,000,000; 
wick, 


Textile 
and 
looms; 


Ce; 
treas 
buys 


Vermont Silk 
Thompson, 


Co., 
pres.; L 


silk 
(Branch 


Silk Company 
Gordon A. Hard- 


treas.; Dr. E. Bindschwedler, vice- 
pres. and gen. megr.; nitro-cellulose silk 
by ‘ Tubize’"’ process; new mill employ- 


ing 3,000 at full capacity 
West Virginia, Keyser. Klots Throwing Co; 


new mill. 

Shinnston. Ridgie Silk Co.; $150,000; J. H 
Nuzum, pres.; M. S. Bredbenner, sec.; F. 
A. Burnett, treas.; Wm. J. Hartman, 
supt.; thrown silk; two-story mill, 100+x 
50 feet; 12,000 spindles; electric drive 


MISCELLANEOUS MILLS 


Connecticut, New Haven. Rockbestos Prod- 
ucts Corp.; Charles N. Haskell, pres.; Wm. 
Cc. Cannon, treas.; Dixon C. Williams, sec 
and gen. mgr.; all kinds of asbestos for 
brake lining, etc., asbestos insulating 
wire; 16 cards; 500 braiders; wire insulat- 
ing machinery 

Georgia, Flintstone. Yates Bleachery Com- 
pany; $200,000; A. E. Yates, pres. and 
buyer; E. F. Wheland, treas.; bleach and 
finish cotton piece goods; new mill; elec” 
tric drive. 

Maryland, Baltimore. Baltimore Dyeing & 
Finishing Co., 620 Caton Ave.; $100,000; 
Andrew T. Armstrong, pres.; C. A. Frost- 
burg, treas.; James Boyle, supt.; bleach, 
dye and finish khaki, fast aniline black; 
dye from bale 

Massachusetts, North Brookfield. Asbestos 
Textile Co., School st.; $1,150,000; Arnold 
W. Koehler, pres.; Jerome H. Koehler, 
treas.; James L. Long, supt.; asbestos tex- 
tiles of all descriptions; new mill; electric 


drive. (Formerly at Reynoldsville, Pa.) 
Malden. Linden Dye Works; $20,000; 926 
Eastern ave.; George A. Warburton, Ev- 
erett, Mass., pres.; F. E. Evans, Revere, 
Mass., treas.; dye cotton and woolen 
yarns; purchased building for plant 


New Hampshire, Milford. 
and Weaving Corp. of New Hampshire. 
Maurice A. Goldman, pres.; David Mar- 
rus, treas.; jute, linen and union canvas; 
66 narrow looms, 200 wide looms; electric 
drive. (Formerly Milford Mfg. Co.) 

Somersworth. Great Falls Mfg. Co.; capital 
increased to $2,500,000; four-story mill, 
1,850 x 140 feet, built in two units; 75,000 
spindles in each unit. 

New Jersey, Jersey City. 


Milford Spinning 


Whitlock Cordage 


Co., 422 Communipaw ave.; four-story 
mill, 100x100 feet; one-story added to 
Building No. 9, 130 x90 feet; power house 
enlarged, 20x54 feet; added four new 
boilers of 400 H. P. to replace 200 H. P. 
boilers; 500 k. w. and 1,000 k. w. turbine 
added to engine room. 

Manvilles H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; new 
mill, 151 x 641 feet. 

Montclair. Beebe & Brooks Cordage Co., 
Inc., 324 Bloomfield ave.; $75,000; twine 


and cordage products. 


Passaic. United Wool Dyeing & Finishing 
Co.; $500,000; Pierre Wollersheim, pres. 
and gen. megr.; F. A. Sturm, sec. and 


treas.. dye and finish woolen and worsted 

piece gocds of every description; also knit 

goods 
Paterson. H. H. 


Brown & Sons Co.; 
story mill; no 


new equipment. 

Paterson. Silk City Piece Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co., 152 Market st.; $100,000; Hein- 
man Scheider, agent. 

Trenton. Stokes Asbestos Co.; $100,000; Wm. 
J. B. and Joseph O. Stokes, Trenton; Rob- 
ert J. Stokes, Princeton; asbestos cloth for 
use in the production of brake linings. 


New York, Brooklyn. Altex Rug Corp., 219 
36th st.; Alex. Hayner, pres.; N. H. Brew- 
ster, vice pres. and supt.; fibre floor cov- 
erings; 7 looms. (Taken over plant of 
Floor Kraft Mfg. Co.) 


two 
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That Are Built To Endure 


WE are wooden tank specialists—for 
fifty years we have been making 
America’s predominant line. ‘That's the 
reason we are equipped to furnish qual- 
ity tanks of any size, for any purpose. 
The designing is correct; and we always 
use the wood that’s most suitable. 


If you use 


Hauser - Stander 


Tanks 


you use the best 


New York Office: 103 Park Ave. 
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HOMESTEAD 


LEAK-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 
ji ey 


Valve is closed at the top and at 


llomestead Quarter Turn 


the bottom—leakage is impossible It 


has a metal to metal seat, which 


protected from wear while the pres 


sure is pressing through 
lhe’ Homestead is limited to a quat 
ter-turn in operation by means of a 


traveling cam, which also serves to 


hold the plug to the seat. 


features of Homestead 
Quarter-Turn Valves make them 
the you 


The many 


most serviceable valves 


can use. 

Made in Straightway, Threeway 
and Fourway patterns, for all con- 
ditions of service. 


Send for Catalog 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. CO. 


HOMESTEAD, PA. 


Sli 


TEXTILE 


Mt 


February 5, 192 


Let Our Engineers Solve 
Your Tank Problems 


They have the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained from making hundteds of 
installations—of solving all sorts of 
problems—probably the very problem 
now confronting you. 


Get in touch with them and experience 
the satisfaction of having the right size 
and type of tank properly installed. 


NEW ENGLAND 
TANK & TOWER CO. 


Everett, Mass. 
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BOILER 
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OF ANY DESCRIPTION 


Structural Steel Work 


THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
-New York New Orleans Dallas 


Branch Sales Offices Birmingham Havana 
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' wr jee gg ath reorganized ; seein tn Weamatwn ile; « inh. Seemann onmen ile Co.; capital in ee ee ee ee ae 
: vice-pres. — pres.; J. F. G : sed to $4,000,0 a Mills; capi ; ditio ame Nyanzs ' y feet ; two sto nd alley. Cl 
= sé ; Clifford f ardner two welfs ,000; three pital in- ion, 150 x 347 a Mills; th ry pick 1apel Mi 
2 ne and treas.; Henry Ft Starkweather, So. Scena. buildings e story addition; South eaetha 347 feet three-story ad- Dalton. Sawy ker house, 112 a 
t s.; capital i a, ee omas wa Cc ; cn. Old Kol . Ce 7 na, Anders« p $200.06 ‘ : yer, Rega = - 
three-story sto increased to $1,( assist. 0.; addition for olony Narrow F Belt ; capital ee: yn. Riverside Sax 000; C. H gan & Co.; incor 
fee rehouse ,000,000; paratory office, fin Fabric on. Belt sed to $1 e Mfg Sawyer, t Regan 1corporate 
Jewett City erected, 150 x 60 Fanning a “oe : ishing and pre- $2,800,000. Mills; ene’ seus fancy = eas.; John Ww. pres. ; Chas — 
four-story Ashland Cotto house, 163 horndike Cacued Cateechee N é increased to addition, lens for ahaa Crowther aupt ; 
ee nee coe Son > 5 ta Westboro. Joseph 8. i a —< conga on erg a from leased building = wear; four-etenm 
: : , 26,0 ‘ 9 ; : : se : No. 2 : ouse, 5 : } e Cc : pi a tap e vais ; ae sto 
: Middletow > drive. s, 1,200 mule y eville.  Whitine 71 feet. ; two endale. D. E. C eet seceidi lyoke. Farr Al iddition; 
a ans Russell Mfg. Co.; story additi Whitinsville Cott _ creased to Pi Converse Co tion to we rr Alpaca Co.; th ms 
supt. ; — C. Fisher, ces T. M. Rus- Worcester aaa 40x 50 feet on Mills; one Greenville ae ; capital in aOry addition shed, 146 x iree story addi 
beltir .: elastic and ® as.; S. J. T consolids nerican Né dition f andon Mills 75x 150 f ion to cloth i >x 239 feet : 
g, brake 1 n non-el - tay- solidated all Narrow Fab e 9w4¢ or duck ' lls; two s feet feet: s 1 inspecti t, four- 
at - : ining. astic w at 15 Uni branch ; abric Co 5,712 8 mill, 271 x 13 story ad eet: one ix-story ion buil 
7 addition , asbestos. x ebs, ‘ Inion st 5 es with m > tw ae pindles, 4 » 271 x 132 feet ° Met ne-story oe wareh a ilding, 
) ring es oa x 312 feet; San one- I an been secured where additional. plant ae eee tire ed looms; 7 Factria’ added * Me vt ln house, 103 4 , 60x 183 
braiders. pindles, 1,500 ; operating orcester. W ‘ space tric power ple se, 100 x 10( drive; & Co.; men’ ac Mills; Alfr 350 feet, 
Putr looms, 2,00 story addi orcester Tir Greenville plant for 1.000 ) feet: elec feet: o s wear cloth: Alfred C. G 
tire 0 _Menbeest Mfg 000 New or 75 x a eo cama s Nuckaseo aoe horsepower : ae Ties 1; addition , Gamat 
neds uck; . Co.; = , Loc eet xis ; . o $125 - 5. Co is ’ o. Ne re ooms, ® x 10 
( ; ad ‘ 0.5 ock : 25,¢ — t ‘ emas 8 
Ro % oo —— 30,000 deat Saudia og at.; ja - & Co., 167 & aon os — jena De w- mye in- Plymoi a io Worsted Mill 
tock le 2a. ndles; - n, : . Bl ar) 7 o. onville _ a . Smeak , 8, pres. y! yuth : ew loon } s: ad 
= le. Hort . - supt. ock, I Ww . , sec . i Bradley 1s. di- 
S mgr on Mf wicki . ; cotton pres.; Ch creased ; . Poe Mfg : dition . ey Rug C 
= bra gs. Co.; ng; in tied t as. to $2,0 Mfg. Co.; c # , 100x5 ug ( : 
= cor a, silk fish oa A. Kuknly facturing = 5 machin ufts, tufting treas.; A. T. es F. W P ; capital in- Rochdale. E 4 feet. 0.; two story ad 
2 round braid and airplane — surgeon's spindles, 15 ton tied tufts es for manu- plain cloths 7uy, supt.; anenien pres. and storehouse, G. Carlton & S : 
5 Bristol, Co 8; 850 braider cords, special Sp ee 8; operating 300 Somasne Tater saan ae sae Se «8 Sen OF tek. Soe cee Sons; two stor 
= Georgia, Poo plant.) 8. (Branch of Spinning Co Lills. Walcott & : Landrum Sh —- spindles, 1 saat goods: s wuthnehige. ’ a stories agg butidian. 
= $2,500,000; Wo Couch Cotto 000; added .; capital increased Campbell tion; added 30 rock Damask M ae mereneen te ee Woolen ; 
= ers. 1 aaa: D. Couch ane aettie, ne North Carol 1.440 epiniles d to $1,500,- ae covers jacquard vaame 4 ills; addi- * non Arthur oo Thor Co.; capital 
2 treas | and sec.; W  L. J. Pow- Co.; ¢ s, Belmont. ; saurens oo s for weavi arnun . Mason nas P 
= s additio .; Walter ‘ow- , apital i t. Maj E Watts Mi ng - 1, supt.; . on, treas.: . Beal 
E cafeteri n cov z..¢ atin 7 ncreas' jestic adde Sm Mills s atin sUpt., WOF as.; A - 
= Senet Bese scoala vering 3 acres; andler, Ch g 12,768 ring ed to $400,000; Mfg. and d ‘? combers. $ 6 new opener kaa & 18 worsted sted dress go rthur C. 
2 : ich Mills men etc. icine sas pieces Chadwi a ; oper- McC “a _ 2 sliver, 3 ribt room; Wor ms, 20 combs cards, 30,958 s ods: oper- 
= eck Milla, Greanvi Atla solidation ncreased wick-Hoskin McColl. Marl on -ma- cester. Hamil 958 spindles, 96 
= ton Mil s, Greenvill nta, Ga, B pr to $5,800 s Co.; cre arlboro C bri amilt : . 900 
= il > e es.; 3 ® 000; ; capi 7 eased otton J dge ae on W : - 
z Serry tor * — Ga S. C., Beaver Gan. gen. semis Dwelle, coe ae oa Newberry + ne Mills; capital in- hs Riversid yarn; 6 904 8 aa 775 South 
= yarns: e Berryto ‘ 2,313 1 +; Operatin a H. Boyd. evennad: tm ohon Mf le orceste side Mills.) spindles. (" - 
z two-stor yton Mills: Ch ooms. g 101,656 yd, New d to $750,000 Mfg. Co - fl er. Sterli 5 . (Taken 
vir Oe y addi 8; hosi erryville , $5 spindles Newberry Oz ,000. ’ apital in- oor spac ng Wo 
added tion; 5,000 — eo Howell M incre Makland C new ak ae eee oe ae 
. J } = Mills: 
Griffin Mf new - 75 feet; 10,00 fg. Co.; additi ased to $50( otton Mills; Mi looms. eacon st ; leased 
7 Mfg. Co.; . 3,000 ,000 spindl ie dition, 40 and treas 500,000; W s; capit nnesota. .; inetall 
Port 70 feet, o : two additi D pounds of es: daily ’ 0 °6 as.; T. D 7» a al . Dul ed 20 
SOrte ] , other 10 ditions urham yarn , aily out 26,432 s . D. Digby unt, pre Mill. F uth. Patri 
Cc le. Porterd 0x 220 f » one C . Lawrence Cc put Pacolet. spindles, 60 y, supt.; operati 8. a ata A. Patric rick-Dul : 
idditi ale eet. > de e Cott : colet ae 00 kk ; operati LO $3,006 —_ ck C ; uth W ; 
tee idition to cost Mills (Bibb M on ores ie Mills; $200,00 to $3 sat acolet Mfg — ng feet a 1,000; two-sto 0.; capital ine oolen 
$1,000,000; afte. ll, supt.; a nd treas.; N. Semen Stee 2 ».; capital inc ’ r finishing cf nin, ae eed 
bails de , : 150 cot- tere pt.; added 6 a Ww. eee Sigieahe weitione aca increased = cards; 16 a eaves on, 75 x 120 
. t uck Mills; rest City 000 new 750,000 » Mil; enpital in erected. ‘aker ules; ¢ ooms; 11 set 
4 * : $1,000,000; 7 weet capital in ea ieee : Alexander Mfg lew looms. - operating 23 oY increased tc Mills en hid eee d 4,896 5B oll = 
- T = Ga., pres "ie. H. Lanier, 10,560 spindl $300,000; operat Co.; capital Rock Hill. Bil mneee. 606 V “ Duluth. —— and trar — >) Spinning 
3 8. Bachman orace S. Se , Gastoni: s es ° ating 42 ce addit lue Buck ; > Winons i ansferred e g 
v ne’ eni . Sear 7 a d : 2 card ion; ni le Cott na. , + qui : 
W ig spindles 1, Supt.; oper was increase Armstrong Cx * pc - 100 cottages tton Mills, Inc Wall s W. W. Wenster C pment 
Lanett C ating Gree d to $300,0¢ ytton Mills bl , 700 looms — added ens a sts.; $100,00 ster Co., Inc 
thi m buil Cotton Mills: 7 nsboro Pon 000 S; capital W ue denim ms for manuf: 12,000 and treas.: R. 0; W. W Wy ne., 24 and 
noi hicag aiding, 80 x 300. ; one-story I creased to $750,000 Mills, Inc. ; ire Shoals W iufacture of yarns, 6 sat - O. Kurth, ebster, pres. 
4 Se Garfield Sanita feet. ’ ligh Point i te ; capital in story addit are Shoals Mfs ‘ merly at eee cards ; supt.; hosiery 
h i é ary Fel stor ‘ke * enn ition, 6¢ 7 5 Mfg Co - Ne t © 5, sian le pen 
Geo. J. $40,000; N. ee pind saiition thd wate Gods ae jenn are ee a ‘04 Hampshire Pa See pickers, (For- 
: e0. J. Gol sa Gold- spindles 1, 106 x 103 sal x —_ three . renville uurch for er aL cottages idditio . roy Tien 
, supt.; nt iman, treas = Hilleboro. E fact 19.67% nes 160 260 1 haven Stte nployes , New oe replace old froy Blanket Mil 
gar idies; addi Istery cotton t cre ino Cotte — electri feet; 500 broa Co.; weave wr sey, Newar ld building Mills; 
. > rdditior ae ton batts ased t @1 ym Mills trie dri 9 b aa ave shed ) 129 ] } es 
»! 5 pickers. F : 75x 100 feet ts spindles o $1 000.000: : sae capita v pn 1 looms inst : 112x144 fee kwood st nerican Hair F 
rn av ormerly ¢& niet 8 exin 1€S, 169 100 . 1dded 1244 , 3 innst ahied , ies eet ” stor’ re 
2 assac! usetts Bo t y at 2524-34 ‘ aa a D t ih ; peeee | eee seks ‘ ac ro Mills Passaic. San H go aainbee 
on asen, »OStOr — r icotah Cottor 4 cottages 0 ring st . uddition. 71 ncrean mu¢ lird i = 
Z on, 79 . <a Mfg. Co fiy cata addition, 200 se. a lls. Ine tea Whitne - employe es adde a 2 dS Beerehey : to $1 aaa nen Sons, Ine om 
Z . et long eat ° live Lin cated , 180 looms eet: 4,22 rO- pace Whitney Ss eré ed acu 100 7 n >rincetor ' 0. ; capital 
Z Everlastik, 1 er celak tf Wampu! . oe Y rk sed to $1, Pigg ; nit a . Worsted Mills 
ms nec thr pital i m Cottor . Lockr 00 i i ns » $8Or Is, Inc P 
é i ; three story add Sa Sd entutian, : to $1,000, M _ creased a tom i n- New York ),000; operating a 
Havana id oom Chicopee Mfg li- Mt. Holly. aig ,000,000; operating Tennessee ‘aes 00 a site) fs Sis - An i ig 100 
I an: sh idition, 146 x 262 g. Corp.; or increased Cata vba Spinr ee l , i Pine w co aa 8 ephen Sanfor 
252 feet to oe i 1i90x 75 f o $500,000 oe ( ; hed @x2 B c I . prone Se ‘ory adit i & 
Roanok eet; adde wo story pita Kno 20 feet ‘ I see 352 feet 85 x 
— ke Rapids - i 6,000 spind id . ‘ Ox ‘ ns . i £O0 vwburgh.,. Cr , é housse 
tal increase . tosemar veal hased t , Spin: t wor iwshaw C 
ised to $5,5 ary Mfg. C anit hre : pl » voolen car rpet 
5,500,000; Sar eid ; capi- pindles > SI = ry bu pu aer — ds, 3 mt Co.; added 
Samuel F. Pat- 1 urns spin single eee 10,0 W de C. Huyck & 34 loon : 
Prenderg 28s and 30s c a Ome ae ; a Meas aw 
ndergast 5 s cottor lepts.; a hipping ; is: additi 
Prendergast Ohio, ee recreatio1 ind woo b ons 
Cottor M Co ‘ leveland. Cc ‘“ building ting 
-» Tot 3 ievelar , 
story a story additior and Worsted Mil 
litior 17 on, 50x 150 f ills 
7 x 87 feet. eet: one 
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“Sellers” Shaft Couplings 


IMM MMT 


Patented faa TRIED 
1854 PROVED 


The kind to put on first or when other kinds fail. They will never wear 
out or let go. Compare it with any other type and note:— 


Run more machines with 
the same power 


Install Sells Roller Bearings 


Hie 


It grips each shaft independent of the other. 
It holds both shafts in true axial alignment 
It transmits the full power of the shaft. 
It runs perfectly true. 
It requires no special fitting to place. 

] 


It will connect two different sized shafts from 1, 7/16 to 5 15/16”. 


Shipments of Complete Couplings or Change Parts from STOCK. 
WHERE IS ITS EQUAL? 

n Power 

WM. SELLERS & CO., Inc. 


Main Office and Works: New England Office: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mas- 


LOPMUDININ LIEU LN RUNES AT 


{ 
u 


it least 10 per cent 
Lh. Swe 
J) Manager. 
ROYERSFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


North 5th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ny 


i 
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MACHINE TOOLS AND INJECTORS 
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 “Edgemont’’—for 


a Good Clutch 


You can safely select the Edgemont because we 
exercised the most scrupulous care, months be- 
fore, in selecting every bit of material that went 
into its manufacture. 


, In addition, our policy of employing the high- 
Between the Power Plant = est grade mechanics and demanding accuracy 


and the Machines : of workmanship means that the materials in the 
; Edgemont Clutch are used to the very best 


Con: : oa - “. E _ ; . ‘ ints 2 i 
onnecting the source of power with the many point advantage. 
where this power is applied, is the Transmission Machinery 
a vitally important, though too often neglected, factor of 


production. Inefficiency here means fuel waste 


“WOONSOCKET” Power 


Transmission Equipment 


] 


1 
bastiine 


1 


Finally our many vears’ Edgemont 
. : : : Extended 
experience in building _ Steeve Cluteh 
. >. Plate Type 
clutches enables us to give 
you the best possible clutch 
for any purpose. 


This is due 
to the correctness of design, workmanship and materials e |e Send 


record of vears of faithful service 


MINIATURE 


Stant striving tor 


mn 


for 
oday 


much Catalog 


Fairmount Foundry and Engineering Works 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Edgemont Machine Co. 


FOUNDERS TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS MACHINISTS : Dayton, Ohio 


ML LL nn 
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Cleveland. Colonial Woolen Mills Co.; four 
story addition, 100 x 110 feet. 













































Clifton Heights. Caledonia Woolen Mills; 
capital increased to $750,000; James T. 
Stewart, pres.; David H. Pleet, treas.; S. 
Sc tt Stewart, supt.; all counts worsted 
y s, men’s wear woolens and cotton 
goods; 6 sets of cards, 250 looms, 6,000 
sp ndles, 2 pickers. 

phil.delphia. Collins & Aikman Co., 5lst 
ani Columbia ave., fourth and fifth floor 
ad ied to mill, 164 x 62 feet. 

Phi elphia. John & James Dobson, Inc.; 


adiitions and alterations. 

ielphia. Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co., 
ist) & Courtland sts., Germantown; three- 
st addition, 74x 65x 104 feet. 


Phi elphia. Hardwick & Magee Co., 


Lehigh ave. & Marshall st.; three story 
addition, 60x 120 feet. 

Philo lelphia, Model Mills Co., Ontario and 
Ist sts.; five story addition, 90 x 250 feet. 
Phila lelphia. W. F. Read & Sons Co.; one 
st addition to boiler house, 23 x 61 feet; 
fo story warehouse and office building, 

50 x 74 feet. 

Ph Iiphia. Shepperd Mfg. Co., Levering- 
ton ave. & Wilde st., Manayunk; Gwynn 
Turner Shepperd, pres. and treas.; William 
J nnis, supt.; woolen and cotton dress 
gov is; purchased mill. 

Phi Iphia. Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, 
In Allegheny ave. and 24th st.; capital 
increased to $1,500,000; Alfred Wolsten- 
ho pres.; Hollis Wolstenholme, treas.; 
Jot Bradley, supt.; operating 18 cards, 


i4 combs, 31,360 worsted spindles. 
West Virginia, Martinsburg. Berkeley Wool- 
en ; added 5,920 new spindles. 
Washington, Spokane. Inland Woolen Mills, 
In picker house; added 12 looms. (For- 
r Inland Woolen Mills.) 
Wisconsin, Sheboygan. Wisconsin Textile 








By ducts Co., Sibley court and Calumet 
roa two story addition, 60x 87 feet. 
Canada, New Brunswick. J. A. Humphrey 
& Son, Ltd., Moncton; $300,000; W. F. 


Humphrey, pres.; N. M. Humphrey, treas.; 


tweeds; added 10 looms, 1 set of woolen 
= car 
ynta Dufton’s Ltd., Stratford; M. R. 
Dor pres.; Wm. Collie, Jr., treas. and 
ag Samuel Pender, supt.; addition; 
erating 3 sets of cards, 24 looms, 1 
Knitting Mills 
Kentucky, Princeton. Princeton Hosiery 
Mill two story addition, 100x 40 feet; 


100 footers and 40 
rs; increased capital to $100,000. 


= 10 iditional ribbers, 


Massachusetts, Chelsea. Beacon Knitting 
. hree additions to plant. 

pswic Ipswich Mills; capital increased 
100,000; purchased property former- 
sed by company; two story ware- 
60 x 205 feet. 

Mattapan, Peerless Knitting Mills Co.; capi- 
t creased to $1,000,000; Robert A. 
Scot pres.; J. M. Scott, treas.; J. T. 

supt.; union suits, men’s under- 
‘a wear: 80 knitting, 12C sewing machines. 

‘orth pton McCallum Hosiery Co.; two 
story addition, 83x189 feet; new ma. 
hir dded. 

VYakefield. Winship, Boit & Co.; Harvard 
Knitting Mills; four-story warehouse, 50 
x 180 feet. 

New Jersey, Jersey City Twin Oak Knit- 
ting Mills, 139-141 Poplar st.; $10,000; 
Herman A. Charney, treas. and supt.; 10 
knitt 8 sewing machines. (Formerly at 
jdt W. 116th st.,. New York City.) 

Washir gton. Pohatcong Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
Oscar E. Merkel, pres. and treas.; two 
story idition; 58 knitting, 10 sewing ma- 

hines. 13 loopers. 

New York, Albany. Fuld & Hatch Knitting 
Co.; four story addition. 

Amsterdam. Blood Knitting Co.; new dye- 
house to replace burned structure, 


Amsterd im. L. Lovenheim, 117 E. Main st.; 
added equipment for manufacturing knit- 
ted underwear. 

Amsterdam. Van Brocklin & Stover Co.: 
capital increased to $175,000. 


Baldwinsville. West Bros., 7 Syracuse st.; 


VUANUANNAAMLANNY 


\ 


WA 








hildren's heavy ribbed hosiery; addition 
en (Finishing dept. of Syracuse, N. 
Plant). 
Tooklyt Favorite Knit Goods Co., Inc., 
es Myrtle ave.; $50,000; Samuel A. Gil- 
= es.; Julius Katzen, treas.; men’s 
\z Au‘tted ties, mufflers and novelties; added 
3 kr ng, 4 sewing machines. 
Hub Knitting Mills, Inc., 1007 
im ave.; one story addition, 33x 
rook L. L. Knitting Mills, 397 Beda- 
e.; Capital increased to $50,000; 


circular knitting machines. 

inton Knitting Co., Inc.; capital 
to $300,000; Paul J, Berry, supt.; 
90 knitting, 65 sewing machines 


't Mfg. Co.; $125,000; installed 
achines, 


: replacing 105 loopers 
nd cover seamers. 
= Littauer Bros.; John J. Mc 


leased building (Branch of 


N. Y., plant) 
Navy Knitting Mills, Inc., 236 
capital increased to $250,000 
machines added 

Gloversville Knitting Co 


knitted 


knitting 


gloves; 
machines 
\ le (N. Y.) plant). 
olina, Winston-Salem. P 
‘ting Co.; capital increased to 
addition to provide 
of present plant; oper- 
knitting, 600 


purchased 
(Branch 
H 


Six 


em<e 


story 


spindles, 
hines 
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Ohio, Cleveland. Friedman Blau Farber story addition, 90 x 165 feet; added 35 new 
Co,. Perkins ave. and East 37th st.; full fashioned knitting machines. 
$1,000,000; six story addition, 80x130 Reading. Glasser Hosiery Co., Inc., 13th 
feet; knitted cloth for men’s and women’s st.; three story addition, 40 x 110 feet; in- 
wear, artificial silk tricolette; 500 knit- stalled silk throwing plant 
ting, 150 sewing machines; manufacture Reading. F. Y. Kitzmiller Co., Inc.; four- 
paper boxes. story addition, 49x 130 feet. 

Pennsylvania, Bethel. H. W Anthony; Reading The Nolde & Horst Co., $th and 
men's half hose; leased building; 30 knit- Douglas sts.; five story addition. 
ting machines, 8 loopers. (Branch of Reading Pioneer Hosiery Mills; three 
_Strausstown, Pa. plant). story addition, 24x 68 feet. 

Fleetwood. Ritter Hosiery Co.: seamless Reading. Schuylkill Hosiery Mills; capital 
half hose; addition; operating 59 knitting increased to $160,000; Jes. Haines, Sr., 
machines, 9 loopers. oe: Jos a Jr., es Frank i 

ci A tobinson, supt.; men’s and women’s si 

enn a ceptal mereased to fib ann; age Rome" Koiting, 6 sewing "machines, 6 

‘ = tke , oopers 
ee 12 knitting, 30 — Rosedale Knitting Co.; $100,000; 
ar 3 y ac Ss 

Honesdale. Branley Knitting Co.; capital Sanaa Coates wait taal Hos. 
increased to $50,000; added 10 knitting, 4 iery Mills; capital increased to $200,000. 
sewing machines. = Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. Mercury Mills, 

Philadelphia. Glen Knitting Co., 2d and Ltd., Cumberland ave.; men’s, women’s 


Westmoreland sts.; five story addition, 145 
x 160 feet; one story power house, 50 x 100 


feet. 
Reading. 


operator. 


the entire range. 


in both motors. 





Fig. 


Berkshire 


A large number of rheostat 
steps permits fine speed adjustment over 
This rheostat controls 
the speed of both motors and is designed 
to- permit of equal increments of speed 
In order to prevent the 
tearing of cloth by discrepancy in speed 
between the two motors, there is inter- 





Bource 


Knitting 


Mills; 


five 


and children’s hosiery and underwear; ad- 
dition for finishing work; operating 8 sets 
of woolen cards, 675 Knitting, 95 sewing 
machines, 40 loopers. 


Fuel Saving in Bleaching, Dyeing 


and F inishing 


(Continued from page 437) 


Trene 





Seuw Stoow [ater 
donw teeter 


Houvst 


LIGHTING CABINET~ 
LIGHTING CABINET 


3S SORTA Lights 


\ 





posed between the tenter and the dry 
cans a compensating or “dancer” roll 
connected by chain to a small rheostat 
which automatically keeps the speed of 
the two machines the same 

When the wood 


mangle rolls are 
worn, and turned down in a lathe, a 
small amount of speed adjustment is 



















18. 
tion Points 
Diagram 










Part of Single Line Diagram of Power and Lighting Feeders. 
Are Indicated to the Same Plan and Seale as the 
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necessary. This is accomplished by 
changing the setting of a small hand- 
operated rheostat in the 7% HP. motor 
shunt field. Fig. 15 shows the compen- 
sating roll between cans and the receiv- 
ing end of the tenter and its attachment 
by chain to the compensating roll rheo- 
stat. 

The application of motor drive to ten- 
ters increased production, reduced 
amount of material damaged in pro- 
cessing and gave greater ease and con- 
venience of operation than was possible 
to obtain with engine drive. 

Motor Characteristics 


All alternating current motors, except 
fractional horsepower, have no-load 
speeds of 900 R.P.M. and 1,200 R.P.M., 
these speeds being chosen because they 
involved practically no change in pulley 
ratio when applied in place of original 
25-cycle equipment. All motors whether 
A.C. or D.C. were specified for 40 de- 
grees C. temperature rise at full load, 
permitting two-hour operation at 25 per 
cent. overload without exceeding a safe 
working temperature of 55 degrees C. 

On account of conditions within the 
mill, all motors received special impreg- 
nation of insulation to permit operation 
in damp atmosphere, and certain motors 
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Insurance 





of All Distribution and June- 


Key 
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Of What Does This 
Remind You? 
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CAST IRON PIPE 


All Types for All Uses Sizes, 2 to 84 inch 


FITTINGS 


Standard Special 


ECT TTC 
i 
WAIHI 


JUD HLL 


Gyrrcs. that you had on hand 

when your first tap was broken 
a commercial device built specially 
to remove the broken pieces of tap, a 
commercial device not a home-made 
article, would you not have saved 
a great deal of time? 


Our various foundries are ready to fill your every re- 
quirement of pipe and castings and are conveniently located 
for prompt shipment. 


Send your inquirtes to our nearest sales office 
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United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
GENERAL OFFICE: BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Write Us for ‘nformation 
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SALES OFFICES: 


Philadelphia—1421 Chestnut Street St. Louis—Security Bldg 

New York—71 Broadway Birmingham Ala. — American 
Pittsburgh—Henry W. Olive ldg Trust Bidg 

Chicago—122 So. Mic lv San Francisco—Monadnock Bldg. 
Cleveland—1150 E. 26t Stre Buffalo—957 E. Ferry St. 

Dallas, Tex.—Scollard Bldg Minneapolis—Plymouth Bldg. 
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your shop. Made in all sizes 
to cut both Spur and Bevel 
Gears. Ask for booklet 

“Care and use of Automatic 
Gear Cutting Machines.” 
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Free on request. 
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Diamond, Whitney, Bald- 
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installed within zones of high tempera- 
ture were specially impregnated for such 
temperature conditions. 

A summary of principal electrical 
equipment is given at Table 1. The 
motor data shows: 


Total No Horsepower 
A. C. Motors... 205 3089 


D. C. Motors.... 31 565 
OME wae ons wats 236 3654 


Construction Work 

Construction began in 1919, the main 
turbo-generators having been put in 
service in November. 

All work was under the supervision 
of a field engineer from the organization 
of the consulting engineers, and in so 
far as possible, the organization of the 
United States Finishing Company 
was utilized in carrying through con- 
struction, whether structural, mechani- 
cal or electrical. By this means the 
company and the engineers could con- 
trol all operations, and work necessarily 
falling outside of working hours and 
over week ends could be scheduled so 
as not to interfere with production. On 
account of active business conditions in 
the early months of 1920 it was impera- 
tive in most instances to change over 
a machine from old electric or steam 
drive to new motor drive between 
Saturday noon and resumption of mill 
operation on Monday morning. Through 
the employment of the company’s com 
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Acme Balers are Doorless 


This means obviously that they are subject to none 
of the troubles caused by the doors of other balers. 


Acme Balers floo1 
very simple to operate 
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save space and labor and are 


These advantages are not secured at the expense 
of the bale, for Acme bales are highly concentrated 


and compact, and facilitating ease 
of handling 


saving floor space 
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Write for Booklet 


Galland-Henning Manufacturing Co. 
Acme Hydraulic Dept. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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IGNODE SIGNODE IGNOD 


MILLIONS OF BALES” 
Tied The SIGNODE Way 


Reached Destination In Perfect Condition 


The greater strength of SIGNODE TIES together with the use of 
SIGNODE TIE FASTENERS makes REBOUND impossible. No 
jagged tie ends to tear the hands. 


SIGNODE SYSTEM SIGNIFIES SHIPPING SATISFACTION 


Saves time, labor and material cost 


Write us for details 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
564 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco Toronto 


A few of the half-million bales, Signode-strapped, that have passed 
through this shipping room 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION, SAFETY 
AND COMFORT IN THE BLEACHERY 
BY PROVIDING YOUR WORKMEN 
WITH LAFRANCE YABLICK MASKS 


Duty in the bleach 
room becomes al- 
most pleasant when 
workmen wear La- 
France Yablick 
Masks with special 
canister. 


> DIRECTIONS’ Sf 


Regardless of how 
strong the chemical 
fumes, no matter 
whether they be 
sulphur dioxide, 
chlorine or  am- 
monia, workmen 
can go about their duties breathing pure fresh air, 
and in absolute safety. 


LaFrance Yablick Masks are but a small part 
of the LaFrance line of safety devices for protec- 
tion against every kind of industrial hazard. 
Write today for our complete safety catalogue 
which illustrates them all, and is in addition to 
this practically a text book on safety devices. 
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ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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| Check Straps 


We are agents for the world renowned 


“DRY BONDARON” 
CHECK STRAPS 


They are guaranteed for three years 


against stretching or breaking. 


A trial will convince you of their 
superior qualities. 


O. 
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ERVICE 
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1104-12 Market St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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mon labor and skilled methanics this 
could be accomplished with the full co- 
operation of the master mechanic’s de- 


sulted from more active trade condi- 
tions, but it is significant that production 
was constantly increasing and no inter- 
ference resulted from construction work 
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= Fig. 16—Motor Status Sheet. 
2 Each Motor 
= he results obtained have met all 
S tations with reference to economy. 
2 iddition, it has been possible to in- 
3 


ise production in many departments 
re motor drive permits of more 
1 acceleration and greater uniform- 
f control than with steam engine 
with any form of mechanical speed 
ation such as was previously used. 
he changeover was accomplished 
ely during the first six months of 
and in that period the total output 
nearly 50 per cent. in excess of 
esponding months of the previous 
To an extent the increase re- 
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Scheduled and Gave History of Installation of 


and Control 


in progress. Ample power and reserve 
capacity independent of fuel economy 
have enabled the power plant to meet 
any and all demands imposed by the 
manufacturing departments. The re- 
liability is further increased due to hay- 
ing one main generator in reserve at all 
times, whereas any operating troubles 
formerly led to shutting down one unit 
and curtailment of production in the de- 
partments affected. 

The electrification of the Silver 
Spring Branch and the centralization 


of its power system have accomplished 
these results: 
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Fig. 


on 


15..-Tenter Frame Drive. 

Three engine rooms with five 
large steam engines replaced 
by a central plant with two 


turbo-generators. 
Elimination of 42 
small engines 
Reduction in power-plant labor 
Reduction in cost of lubricants 
and of labor and material for 
maintenance 
100 


individual 


pert cent 


Capacity. 


reserve generator 
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Operated by 


Increase in boiler plant reserve 
by 25 per cent. without 
creasing boiler equipment 

Reduction in fire hazard. 

Increased safety to operators. 

Release of 6,800 square feet of 
floor space. 

Better speed control 
bility. 

Thirty per cent. saving in 
consumption. 
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Fig. 13.—Print Motor Control Panel 
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A Longer-Lived Jack Spool 


Practical mill men will recognize in the ac- 
companying illustration of our latest Jack 
Spool, the many improvements it embodies 
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SAVING MONEY 
ON PICKER STICKS 
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Consider these facts—they re important, over spools now in use. 


Changing a picker stick on a loom usually requires Note the 3-ply head that insures strength 
ten or fifteen minutes—say ten. Suppose shree and largely eliminates warping and splitting. 
changes a year are necessary on each loom, and you 
have five hundred looms running. You find your 
looms have lost fifteen thousand minutes or two 


hundred and fifty hours. = 


ing and prevents the |- 
Now suppose your sticks would only have to be = ind a , : P 
Gudgeon from enlarging 


Note also the Tapered 
Stud fitted into a Tap- 
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ered Hole in cylinder 
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that makes a rigid bear- [ 


changed twice a year or less. You at once find 
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that 83% loom hours, or more, have been saved,” the hole in barrel. 
to say nothing of this same amount of saved time A feather in the Washer 
your loom fixers can spend on other work. fits tightly into a slot in post 
) vn 
. . the head and barrel, pre- si 
Of course, the more efficient your sticks are, the P= : ™ wilt wal = hr 
10 Lol . = venting the head from 
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oa turning. This is the key ‘ley 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually in two editions—Office, Large Size, $4.00 
Traveler’s Flexible, Smaller, $3.00. A complete Directory of Cotton, 
Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United States and 
z vanada, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, 
Print Works and other Textile Establishments; about 9,500 in all. 
= Full information is given about each mill. 

Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sec 
tions, viz.: the New England States and Canada; Middle Atlantic 
States; Southern and Western States. The price of these is $1.50 


per section. 


Directory of Textile Merchandise 


A directory of over 15,000 names of textile pee with de 
scriptions, first-hand distributors, etc. Postpaid, $5.00. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $2.00. It con- 
fins full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and 
nada, giving capitalization, names of the officers, including super 

lent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting ma 
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‘ts, monufacturers’ selling agents, commission merchants, depart- 
ent 
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Book Department 


We « arry in stock for sale all up-to-date textile books published 
Pthe I glish language and will send catalog free upon request. 
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From the Publishers 


Responsibility of the Annual 


Each Annual Review Issue is better than its predeces- 
sor. That is as it should be. With the natural growth of 
TEXTILE WORLD from year to year the editors become 
richer in experience, a closer contact is established between 
the paper and the industry of which it is a part, men who 
are the prime leaders become more dependent upon this 
type of business service, and altogether the service itself is 
proportionately more valuable. 


The size of the Annual Review Issue is a matter of spe 
cial remark, although, as publishers, we regard mere big- 
ness only as re flecting the importance of the mission to be 
performed. The original conception of the Annual dates 
back about two decades and was founded on the demand for 
a review of the industrial year which would be accurate to 
the point of confidence, comprehensive enough to reflect 
important trends, and written so that textile men might get 
a better perspective of their industry and thus be able to 
build more substantially for the future. 


That the Annual has been performing the function for 
which it was created is evidenced by its growth, the demand 
for copies and the regularity with which it is preserved 
throughout the year for reference. 


This issue of the Annual could not come at a more op 
portune time, for not only are we at the threshold of a new 
year, but we are entering an entirely new business era fol- 
lowing the war and subsequent readjustment. Responsible 
men in all lines are doing a pile of thinking. Straight 
thinking and level heads are more necessary during periods 
of change. If this Annual Number does nothing else than 
give textile men an improved perspective, it will be doing 
a valuable service. 


But of course it can do much more than that for the 
many thousands of readers who will take or make the op- 
portunity to get from this issue every ounce of practical 
benefit stored up in its pages. If by chance you haven't 
done so already, we suggest you turn to the table of contents 
and go through it carefully to check off each and every ar- 
ticle, review, chart, etc., that you will want to look up 
Then mark off each one as you read it and in this way 
you will be less likely to miss features which may prove of 
interest and value. You can’t get through w ith the Annual 
in one session. Don’t try it. We know you're busy and 
that’s just the kind of man TEXTILE WORLD appeals to most, 
because the busy man has no time to waste. The more you 
value time, the better appreciation you have of TEXTILE 
WORLD. 


OF THIS ISSUE 10,400 COPIES WERE PRINTED 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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334 Fourth Ave., at 25th St. 


Hearin 


W ASHINGT( nN, D. C, Feb. 4 Heat 
igs which were begun before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 

connection with permanent tariff reé 

on ofr the textile schedules on 
January 2 briefly summarized in 

telegraphic dispatch published in last 
week’s issue of the TEXTILE WorLp, 
today, insofar as the 
xtile industry is concerned. 


6 as 


wert completed 


One of the most interesting sessions 
eld was last Thursday, when A. H. 
»we, of Fitchburg, Mass., chairman of 
Consolidated Committee of Cot- 
n Manufacturers, appeared on behalf 
Nathaniel F. Ayer, 
Amory and William F. Garcelon, 
ill of Boston, as well as Stuart W. Cra- 
mer, of Charlotte, N. C., and J 
New York City, were all 
allotted time on the schedule, but they 
all vielded to Mr. Lowe. 


manuliacturers 


Robert 


EE. Rous- 
maniere, ot 


Lowe opened his 
the committee 
olidated Tariff 
t represented 
The 


statement y 
something of the 
Committee, stating 
thousand 
industry, all the way 
on to the 

] 


iargee 


fully a 


consumer, 
taxes, local, 
These taxes, he said, 
, and 
nent needs this sup 
1, he submitted that 
United 
and pro 
proposition to the 
onnection with the 


t the present time 


n the 
uraged 


otton 


Government needs the 
rk people need employ 
and the manufacturer needs the 

orders that will be 
ds unless imn 
tarift 


evenue; 
placed for foreign 
ediate change is made 
law 


Lowe pointed out to the 


iat it is difficult to present the tar 


commit- 


ase at this time 


haoti 


when conditions are 
abnormal. He declared 
no stability in values, 
transportation. He 
juite impossible at the 


submit 


and 


any figures of 
Books full of figures 
wages in this and for- 
have heen compiled, Mr 
re val table as rec 
consider them of 

uch value at the present time, 
the wages 


nth 


because 
onth to 


anging trom n 


Mr. Lowe strongly urged the com 
mittee that he new bill, which he 
said, “ We hope will | 
home industry,” that the definitions and 
lauses worked out in the tariff bill of 
1909 be new bill He 

bill the classfi 
cations and rates placed the higher rates 
on the finer, high-grade goods and the 
lower rates on the coarser goods. This, 
he pointed out, is a very important point, 
in view of the fact that it encourages 
the manufacturer of the finer, high- 
grade goods and makes a broader field 
(516) 
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Representatives of 





Industries Heard 


Before Ways and Means Committee 


for the coarser goods where the high 
rates are not needed. 

Just before Mr. Lowe left the stand 
Representative Rainey, of Illinois, Dem- 
ocrat, questioned Mr. Lowe as to the ac- 
tivities of the Arkwright Club, and pro- 
ceeded to read into the record over the 
protest of the chairman, investigations 
which were held by Congress of the 
club years ago. Not satisfied with grill- 
ing Mr. Lowe on the activities of the 
club, Mr. Rainey went into the question 
of finances of Mr. Lowe’s mills, trying 
to show that under the Underwood law 
the mills have been exceedingly pros- 
perous, while under the old Payne-Al- 
drich tariff they had not been so suc- 
cessful. The brief of the cotton man- 
ufacturers appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue. 

John J 
representing — the 
Committee of the 


Peters, of New York City, 
Consolidated Tariff 
Woven Cotton Label 
Manufacturers, made a brief statement 
in which he told the committee that the 
present duty on the 
per cent. ad valorem. Under the Payne- 
\ldrich law the duty was 50 cents per 
pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem, and 
the manufacturers now are asking for 
practically twice that, or 75 cents per 
pound and 60 per cent. ad valorem 


commodity is 25 


Statement of Thread Manufacturers 


W. H. Hall, of Willington, Conn., ap- 
peared on behalf of the thread industry, 
the time allotted to Robert Kerr, of 
New York City, having been yielded to 
Mr. Hall. Mr. Hall told the committee 
that the cotton thread manufacturers of 
the country do not feel that the present 
tariff on cotton threads is 
and stated further that wal 
conditions which have _ prevailed, it 
not have enabled our American 
manufacturers to with the 
lower-priced product of other countries, 
unless American labor could have been 
reduced sufficiently to overcome the dif- 
terence 

He told the « 
tariff 
Wavs 


adequate, 
except for 


would 


compete 


former 
have al- 
comparison between 
the manufacturing costs in America and 
the other leading industrial nations, tak- 
ng up labor, cotton, mill supplies, and 
fixed charges, but 
available at the 


that at 
manufacturers 
presented a 


ommittee 
hearings 


he said there is not 
present time sufficient 
reliable data to make such a comparison. 
In connection with exchange rates, Mr. 
Hall said 

“The great disparity in the rates of 
foreign exchange presents a new fac- 
tor in the situation, which is of para- 
mount importance, and will have to be 
offset in addition to the difference in the 
cost of manufacture if the American 
thread industry is to be preserved.” 

Mr. Hall told the committee that be- 
cause of the higher costs of production 


prevailing in 


the United States, the 
American 


manufacturers, generally 
speaking, have not been able to com- 
pete in foreign markets, although a lim- 
ited amount of export business was done 
during the war period when it was not 
so much a question of price as of sup- 
ply. He made the following recom- 
mendation relative to tariff on cotton 
threads: 


“Sewing thread of cotton, crochet 
cotton, darning cotton and embroidery 
cottons, on spools, tubes, cones, skeins, 
reels, balls, or in any other form, con- 
taining on each spool, tube, cone, skein, 
reel, ball, or any other form not ex- 
ceeding one hundred yards, six cents 
per dozen; exceeding one hundred 
yards on each spool, tube, cone, skein, 
reel, ball, or any other form, for every 
additional one hundred yards or frac- 
tional part thereof in excess of one hun- 
dred, six per dozen: Provided, 
That in no case shall the duty be as- 
sessed upon a less number of yards than 
is marked on the spools, tubes, cones, 
skeins, balls, or any other form: And 
provided further, That none of the fore- 
going shall pay a less rate of duty than 
forty per cent. ad varolem.” Mr. Hall 
also told the committee that the thread 
manufacturers hope that the committee 
will give consideration to a_ specific 
clause in the tariff act, providing that 
the United States Standard par rates 
of exchange be employed in the calcula- 
tion of ad valorem duties. 


cents 


Schedule J Considered 


Hearings were continued before the 
Ways and Means Committee on Friday 
on schedule J which includes jute, flax 
and hemp and manufactures thereof. 
George Beverage of Johnston, Mor- 
house, Dickey Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a manufacturer of jute and_ brattice 
cloth, told the committee that the manu- 
facturers of this product want a higher 
duty on this cloth in the new bill than 
that which is now in effect under the 
Underwood law He told the com- 
mittee that the American manufacturers 
were not able to with 
land, inasmuch as wages in the 
Empire are at cent. less 
than they are in this country. He told 
the committee further that the British 
are dumping jute cloth on the American 
market in an effort to kill the industry 
here. He especially pointed out to the 
committee the fact that under the Un- 
derwood tariff the raw material is free, 
while there is a duty of 10 per cent. ad 
valorem on the finished product. 


compete 
the 
least 50 


Eng- 


per 


J. E. Barbour appeared before the 
committee on behalf of the Jute Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America. He 
told the committee that the idea of a 
protective tariff in the minds of the 
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¢ on Permanent Tariff Revision 
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“ 


jute manufacturers, “is one that m: 
equalizes the difference in wages 
costs of production between the U: 
States. and foreign countries, irre 
tive of the cost of raw material.” 
said that experience has taught 
American manufacturer that w 
reasonable limits the variation of w 
in this country and abroad is in 
stantially the same ratio, and that 
difference in the cost of manuia 
varies with the time and amount 
labor necessary for manufacture. I: 
quires more time and labor, he sa 
produce a pound of fine yarn or tw 
than a coarse one, directly in prop: 
to its size. ‘“ We therefore,” cont 
Mr. Barbour, “require a straight 
cific rate of tariff to cover this 
ence in wages and cost of product 
as an ad valorem tariff would be ba 
not only upon wages, etc., but also 
the cost of raw material, which s! 
not be considered in the questi 
equalizing the difference in wages 
cost of production. We belie 
changes suggested afford only the 
and necessary protection for our 1 
try.” 

Mr. Barbour told the committ 
the manufacturers are advocat 
change in the tariff from an ad v: 
rate of duty to a specific basis. 

Mr. Barbour said that up t 
present time Dundee has been th: 
cipal source of competition, and 
the wages there and cost of prod 
are but half those of the l 
States. But if a duty is made to « 
ize the Indian cost of production 
automatically take care of comp 
from Dundee. In conclusion Mr 
bour said: 


one 


“The manufactures of jute pr 
in this country were found to be 
tial during the war. Without tl 
chinery and organizations existins 
war commenced it would hav 
much more difficult if not imposs 
move supplies in and 
try.” 


from this 


Female Flax Grower Appear- 


One of the interesting witness¢ 
pearing before the committee on 
was Mrs. W. P. Lord of Salen 
gon, the wife of the Governor 
State during the Cleveland Adn 
tion. Mrs. Lord,-who is a flax 
told the committee that the S« 
of Agriculture during the Cleve! 
ministration told the Governor 
time that he should try and tf: 
growth of flax in Oregon. M 
told the committee that th 
coast is ideal for flax and 
proper tariff protection it ca! 
veloped. She said that at the 
cost 35 cents per pound to pr 
that she is paying 40 cents pet 
labor, while in Japan the w 
similar work are only 20 cent 

William Niedner of Charl 
ner’s Sons Company of Malde 
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inufacturers of linen fire hose, com- 
ined to the committee that the raw 
‘terial has three times as much pro- 
tion under the present tariff law as 
finished product. He pointed out 
this was serious situation 
asked that the condition be reme- 
in the forthcoming bill. He did 
complain of the present duty, but 
isked that the rates as between the 
material and the finished product 
equalized. He also asked the com- 
tee if the finished product could not 
written into the new law on an ad 
rem basis. 
Villiam Lawson, president of the Na- 
nal Burlap Bag Dealers’ Association 
New York City, told the committee 
that the members of his association 
want a differential duty of 20 per cent. 
vetween burlap and the finished pro- 
He said that merely in order that 
Government should receive the addi- 
tional revenue, the bag manufacturers 
are willing to have a duty of a cent a 
pound placed on burlap. At the present 
time, he said, burlap is on the free list, 
le there is a duty of 10 per cent. ad 
valorem on the finished product. 
Frank E. Carstarphen of New York 
City, representing the Grass and Fiber 


a very 


Ri Manufacturers’ Association, told 
the committee that the Tariff Commis- 
S had recently completed a_ very 
thorough investigation into their indus- 


try, and that the report which the Com- 
ssion would make to the Ways and 
ins Committee was quite satisfactory 
the manufacturers. There is a very 
peculiar situation in connection with the 
rtation of grass rugs, Mr. Car- 
starphen told the committee, because of 
he wording of the present tariff bill, 
which allows for the evasion of the law. 


He told the committee that the Japa- 
nese grass rug manufacturers are get- 
ting their product into this country 


ler one of the clauses in the present 
act which it was not contemplated could 
lone when the law was written. The 
r has been taken up, he said, with 
ustom House officials of the Trea- 
Department, but they have not 
able to remedy the situation up to 
the present time. He told the commit- 

that the American manufacturers 
umnot manufacture grass rugs as 
ieaply as the Japanese, and that in 
te of the freight rates and the im- 

luty, the Japanese are able to sell 
their product on the American market 


r than the American manufac- 

rer can. 
Mr. Carstarphen told the committee 
inder the old Dingley Law the 
rates and wording of the law were 
tory, but since that time they 
not been under any subsequent 
He submitted on behalf of the 


turers, a substitute clause which 

S would take care of the trouble. 

tion to the trouble which is being 

need by the American manufac- 

he said that the poor wording 

present law means a heavy loss 

ue to the United States, as well 

is damage done to the industry 

He said that the Gov- 

been trived of revenue 

nto hundreds of thousands of 

which it would have received 

t had been allowed to stand as 
rmerly 


untry 


has ae 


Hearing on Schedule J 


M e A. Goldman, of Milford, 

president of the Milford Spin- 

ng Weaving Company, appeared 

te the Ways and Means Committee 

Saturday in connection with so-called 
gian linens. 

Mr. Goldman explained to the com- 


TEXTILE 


mittee that his mill manufactures plain 
woven fabrics which were never manu- 
factured in the United States prior to 
1915 and which are used as linings for 
suits, etc. This fabric, he said, is made 
from flax or all jute yarns, some of 
which are now on the free list and he 
asked that the industry which he rep- 


resents be given some protection. In 
the tariff acts of 1897 and 1909, Mr. 
Goldman said, there was a difference 


between the duties on burlap and cloth 
made from burlap, but at the present 
time there is no such difference shown 
in the law. He said that the industry 
needs more than ten per cent. ad val- 
orem on burlaps, and he promised that 
he would file with the committee later 
more specific recommendations both re- 
garding the duty and the wording of the 
act on the jute and burlap schedule. 
Answering questions Mr. Goldman told 
the committee that at the present time 
the majority of competition is from 
Scotland and Ireland. 

A. F. Bemis, of Boston, chairman of 
the committee, appointed by the burlap 
bag manufacturers of the country and 
ex-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, spoke at 
considerable length on the burlap and 
burlap bag industry. At the present 
time, burlap is on the free list and there 
is a duty of ten per cent. ad valorem on 
burlap bags. The industry, Mr. Bemis 
said, wants a differential between the 
burlap and the bags of at least 20 per 
cent. He told the committee that the 
industry does not object to having bur- 
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lual 
should reach not 


L dk 


vate a 


in business that 


at Improve 


QI 


mal by midsummer any 


not ¢ xpect 


more bsom times and do not want any 
Stuart W. Cramer, President and 
Treasurer, Mays Mills, Inc. May 


worth, N. C. 


Retailers Must Cooperate 

There have been abundant evidences 
since the middle of January that cutters 
and converters, well as retail mer 
chants and jobbers of cotton goods, 
have only small stocks and _ have 
reached the conclusion that recent 
prices at first hands are low enough to 
meet this reconstruction period through 
which we are passing. Cotton mills 
generally throughout this country have 
for weeks past operated on short time, 


as 


thus greatly reducing the output of 
cloth in yards 
The many small orders recently re 


ceived by cotton mills, though at un 
profitable prices, point to an early im 
provement and general demand. Re 
tail merchants stock-taking are 
realizing that the only hope for normal 
trade and demand is for the retailer to 
fall line the manufacturers, 


since 


in with 


2 rf 


AMERICAN CONVENT 


ION DATE CHANGED 


It is announced that the Board of Governors of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association have decided to advance the dates of the Association’s 
Twenty-fifth Silver Jubilee Convention from Monday and Tuesday. May 30 


and 31, to Friday and Saturday, May 


27 and 28, in Philadelphia. 


This change was made for the purpose of avoiding conflict with Memorial 


Day which is celebrated on May 30. 


attractive program and the association 
large attendance. 


reparations are being made for a most 
officers declare indications point to a 





lap on the free list, but if an import 
duty should be imposed, he suggested 
one cent per pound on the burlap and 
20 per cent. ad valorem on the bags. 

There is an investment in the United 
States of about $100,000,000 in the bur- 
lap bag industry, according to Mr. 
Bemis, and there are between 25,000 
and 30,000 people employed in the in- 
dustry. 

The burlap bag manufacturers do not 
want any duty on burlap if it 
avoided, he said. 


can | 
Mr. Bemis was very 
specific in his statement that the indus- 
try is anxious not to have any fractions 
in the duty, pointing out that for con 
venience sake they would rather have 
a duty of one cent per pound than nine- 
sixteenths of a cent, or some other such 
fraction. 

The rate of 20 per cent. ad valoren 
on burlap bags suggested, he said, is 
based on present wages, but if the wages 
should decline materially in this coun 


€ 


try, a 15 per cent. ad valorem duty 
would be sufficient. In answer to ques 
tions from the committee, Mr. Bemis 
said that American capital is going int 
the burlap industry in Calcutta. Re 


garding wages there, he stated that dur- 
ing the war the wages in India have ad- 
vanced less than in any other country in 
the world. At the present ti the 
wages in the bag mills of India, the 
committee was informed, are about 28 
cents per day for a nine to fifteen-hou 
day. On the other hand, Mr. Bemis 
said, it takes from four to six men in 
(Continued on page 531) 


ne 


cutters and jobbers and 
based on replacement cost. When re- 
tailers generally act this wise 
clusion and when producers, jobbers 
and retailers of every line of merchan 
dise cease wicked profiteering and those 
who toil at whatever task render an 
honest day’s work for a f 


make prices 


on con 


ull day’s pay, 


our great nation will gradually but 
surely regain healthy conditions, su 
cess and prosperity warranted by our 


American people and institutions shall 
again be ours.—W. A. Erwin, treasurer, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C 


Is Deflation Complete? 


full 


sion of industry 


measur®©re 


The question,“ Has the 


f deflation in our divi 


taken plac« ‘cannot be answered satis 
factorily until we ask ourselves, “ Just 
what is the full measure of deflation in 
underwear or knitted fabrics or or 
hat matter, in an en article « on 
erce The strictly correct answer 
mpossible until all the component 
irts which enter directly or indirectly 
the 1 1 acture I naerweal I 
lly ed 1 reasonable point 
In ot words, it will not do to deflate 
induly the bas items entering into 
he manufacture of underwear and to 
gnore th her items or to permit them 
to remain at present levels. If we do 
this, we have artificial deflation which 
is in many ways even worse than ar- 
tificial inflation. 


Assuming that which is generally ad- 
mitted, namely, that the two chief raw 
materials, cotton and wool, have de- 
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on Outlook 


front section) 

lined in price below the actual cost of 
production, a superficial observer might 
be led to believe that underwear prices 
have been detlated sufficiently 

Krom the standpoint of the manufa 
turers’ and jobbers’ profits, basit 
opinion on recent price quotations on the 


more popular lines, a thorough deflat 


n 


Le 


has taken place. Not only has this « 

flation wiped out all existing margins 
for both manufacturer and distributor, 
but it has actually placed prices even 
below the cost of manufacturing and the 
reasonable cost of distribution. Many 
popular lines of underwear are at pres- 


ent offered by manufacturers at cost for 
the mere purpose of 
head and keeping their organizations in 
tact, and in many instances goods have 
been sold for even less than cost in ot 
der to minimize the tremendous 
caused by a complete shut down. 

Jobbers, too, have 


conserving ovel 
loss 


seen the necessity 


of meeting the situation by throwing 
overboard merchandise at cost or less 
to reduce the tremendous stocks. which 


they have on hand by reason of unfait 
cancellations, returned merchandise, and 
unseasonable weather. 

and 
enter 


other 
which 
and the 


There are, however, many 
very important 
the cost of 


factors in 


manufacture 


cost ot 


jobbing, and these have to be reckoned 
with before we can assume that com 
plete deflation has taken place. Many 
ot these factors are related directly, 
others indirectly, but it is a mistake to 
assume that any item can sidestep the 
deflation process no matter how re 
motely connected to this particular in 
dustry Among these items are kabor, 
nterest charges, rents, transportation 
costs, fuel, taxes, foodstuffs, clerk hire 
advertising, traveling expenses, and 
many others too numerous to mention 
within the limits of an article of this 
Si Ze The connection of many of them 


will be perfectly obvious to any unprej 


udiced observer, so that it will merely 
be necessary to consider briefly a few 
f the principal items. 

Labor Textil labor has been 
reduced, a cenerally reported, about 
22 per cent. Considering the situa 
tion from the standpoint of living costs 


is if no further reduction 
would be fai this However, 
as the cost of food, clothing, housing, 
gradually declines, there is no real 


it would seem 


} 


al time. 


a 
reason why a further reduction in labor 
should not keep pace with such declines 


Interest Charges—This one basic fa 
tor in business has hardly been deflated 
at all, and it is an item which is built 


in the credit structure of every business 


no matter how great or small. The 
banking rates of 7% to 8% per cent., 
which are almost generally being charged 
on loans, place an obstacle in the path 
concerns requiring financial accom 
odation and add unnecessarily to their 
costs of doing business. Either a bor 
rower is entitled to credit at the legal 


rate of 6 per cent. or none at any rate 


Rents—One of the most serious ol 
stacles to con ple te deflation is the mat 
ter of rents whether of homes, stores 
offices, or factories The utter disre 
gard of real value in this connection 
partly due to the rapacity of the own 


ers, and even more to the piratical and 
wholly unjustifiable demands of m«¢ 
chanics employed either in repairs or 
in new construction. Just long 
any body of men can increase rents by 
a set of resolutions or can extort by 


(Continued on page 539) 
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Standing Committees 


11 1 
following mak¢ 


{ ommittees of the 
through which the views of 


groups will find 


} 


up of the stan 

Conference, 
the several 
also 


Ex 


7 
las 


the 


expression, 
d by 


een unanimously approve 
Committee 

I. Committee on the Production of 
tton meml detern 


to the assembling of the next Con- 
13, 1921, with 


ecutive 


bership to be ned 


ference, on June 
American 
Il. ¢ 


ton—twelve 


an 
chairman 

on the Ginning of Cot- 
Amet three 
English members, and two from other 


ommiuttec 
can members, 
countries, with an American chairman 

III. Committee on Seed Crushing 


the Manufacture of Seed Products 


and 
SIX 


American members, six English mem- 


ind three from other countri 


ha rmal 


bers, Six 
rom other 
soul chairmen from 
America and ng 
VIII. Committ mn » Sy 
Cotton—eight American members, e1 
English members, and from other 
countries, with an English chairman. 
IX. Committee on the Manufacture 
of Cotton Goods—eight American mem- 


hve 


TEXTILE WORLD 


World Cotton Conference Plans 


Its Organization and Tentative Program— 
Transportation and Entertainment Features 


By Rufus R. Wilson, General Secretary 


bers, eight English members, and five 
from other countries, with an English 
chairman. 


X 


Committee on the 


Merchandising 

six American mem- 
members, and_ thre: 
1 other countries, with joint chair 
men from England and America. 

AI: © the Finishing of 
Cotton Goods—six American members 
English it and three fr 
other countries, with an English chair 

man 
XIT. Committee 


Statistics—six 


f Cotton Products 
rs, six English 
borer 


mmiuttec on 


SIX members, 


on Research and 
American members, six 
Knglish members, and three from other 
countries, with a chairman from one of 
the nations of Europe. 

XIII. Committee on the Manufacture 
of Textile Machinery 
members, English members, and 
three from other countries, with joint 
chairmen from America and England 


six American 


SIX 


There will also be papers on timely 
subjects having to do with the purchase 
and sale of cotton, transportation; the 
spinning of cotton, yarn and cloth con- 
tracts; the finishing of cotton goods, 
mill lighting, ventilating, and humidity, 
hours of labor in the textile industry, 
the manufacture of textile machinery, 
and hard and soft waste problems. All 
papers will be distributed to the dele- 
gates in advance of the opening of the 
conference. No paper will be read in 
full, but in due order its contents will 
be outlined to the conference by its au- 
thor or authors, preliminary to a dis- 
cussion of the topic with which it deals. 
The suggestions and recommendations 
resulting from each discussion will, at 
its conclusion, be referred to the ap- 
propriate committee by which they will 
be again considered and discussed. Such 
matters as in the opinion of a committee 
should be laid before the conference for 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 


The accompanying table is supplementary to that which appears in the 


special section. 


It has been possible to secure in advance Government figures 


for December and the twelve months, but these were not obtained in time 
to compile for the annual part of the paper. 


Imports, 


Manufactures of— 
Cotton ° 
Total fibre, flax, hemp, ete 
Silk 
Artificial silk 
Wool 


12 mos. ending 
December, 1920. 
$137,431,814 

665,719 
75,327,914 
2,102,704 
58,115,537 


12 mos. ending 
December, 1919. 
$52,649,218 
95,032,853 
54,700,816 
4,936,344 
19,059,806 


$426,643,688 $226,379,037 


Exports. 


Manufactures of— 
Cotton a's : 
Total fibre, jute, hemp, etc. 
Silk ... a 
Artificial silk 
Wool 


Excess of exports 


$402,079,647 
25,818,688 
26,820,602 
7,909,299 
44,571,002 


$273,115,411 
31,114,389 
23,903,087 
9,704,248 
47,833,061 


$507,199,238 


$385,670,196 
$70,555,550 


$159,291,159 


A 


XIV. 


American 


on Cotton Waste 

members, English 
and three from other coun- 
tries, with joint chairmen from America 


and England 


Committee 
SIX six 


members, 


[he president of the Conference, co 
operating with the general secretary and 
the chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and with the approval or at thi 
instance in each case of the representa 
the committee of a particular 

p, are the chairmen and 
members of the several standing com 
ttees, but always with careful regard 


‘ 


ve on 


rou 


selecting 


juitabl 
and interests falling within thi 
By unanimous 
Committee, 
has consented 
as chairman of the Committee 
Statistics 


representation ot th 


y comm 


the 


Switzerland, 


ittee. 


Executive 


Papers Arranged For 


The president, general secretary, assis 
1 the chairman of th 


tant secretary and 
Executive Committee art 


sery 


subcommittee on which in 
early March 
to the full Executive Committee for final 
approval. It 


program, 
will submit its conclusions 
is planned that five sessions 
devoted to the 
five sessions to reports ot 

and a final the 
report of the Executive Committee on 
matters brought before the Conference, 
and to announcement of the election of 
officers. 


discussion of 
the 


session to 


shall be 
papers, 


committees, 


formal action will be duiy passed on 
to the Executive Committee, and by it 
in turn submitted to the several voting 
groups for rejection or approval. 
Prior to the final session of the con- 
ference, the voting groups will meet to 
consider and vote upon the various 
propositions laid before them, and also 
to elect their representatives on the 
Executive Committee. Only resolutions 
and recommendations receiving the ap- 
proval of all of the groups will be re- 
garded as the official action of the con- 
ference. There will be a meeting of 
the Executive Commitee in the early 
i of June 22, when new officers 
conference will be chosen. 
Travelling Arrangements 
As previously announced, the Eaves 
Steamship and Tourist Agency, Henry 
L. Mulligan, manager, 10 


street, Boston, is serving as 


Congress 
American 
transportation agent for the conference 
The White Star liner Adriatic, selected 
to convey American delegates and their 
friends to the conference, is one of the 
largest and finest steamers in the At- 
lantic service. Leaving New York on 
June 1, it should land its passengers at 
Southampton on June 10, where special 
train service will be provided to Man- 
chester and Liverpool. 

Attractive tours have been arranged 
for the period after the conference at 
reasonable rates, and will include trans- 
portation, hotels, sightseeing, and in fact 
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all necessary expenses, on a stri 
first-class basis. Each tour will be F 
der the direction of an experien 
travel manager. 
Return steamer reservations will 
be provided from England, France, Cc 
Italy, according to the individual wis a: 
The rate including steamship pas W 
(berth at $225) to Southampton; u 
fare to Liverpool, Manchester or S \\ 
port (luncheon on train); hotel a : W 
modation (without meals) during p< 
of Conference, ending June 22d; r t] 
steamship passage (berth at $225 
New York, will be $550 and upw ni 
rate depending on steamship and | I 
accommodations selected. W 
When on November 1 last the 
atic was secured for the uss V 


American delegates and their 

the steamship company very gen 

gave an option on the boat's first $5 \ 
accommodations until January 1, 

owing to the general depression, 

now improven nt S 
many had not been able at that 

to decide whether or not it wou 

possible for them to attend the 

ference. In view of these 
the steamship company has ext 
the option date to February 15 
may, therefore, be considered 
last call, and any delegates wh s 
not as yet engaged reservations ; ct 
write at once to Henry L. Mullis 

Congress Street, Boston, who w 

promptly as to such accommodat 

the Adriatic as are still obtainabk 

February 15 there can be no assu 

of delegates or their friends bein 

to obtain bookings on the Adriat 

on that date the accommodations 

taken up will be returned to the 

ship company and disposed 

regular traveling public who hay 

ready registered in the event that 

the space at present held for An 

delegates to the Conference may 

required. 

It is not improper to point out t! 
portance of all American delegates 
elling on the official steamer, as 
afford the advantage of being t 
on shipboard for a period of eig! 
nine days, and will provide als 
cellent opportunity for friendly 
sion by representative men fr 
parts of the country of the subj 
come the Conference 
viously announced, Mr. Mulliga: 
cured attractive hotel 
the sea-side resort, Southport, 
in the cities of Liverpool and 
chester the period of the | 
ence. Southport should strong]; 
to those who plan to be accom] 
members of their families, 
sea-bathing can be indulged 
the male members of the part; 
tending the sessions of the ( 
Special travelling accommodat 
Southport to Liverpool and M 
have been arranged for. 

It is gratifying to announce 
members of the British Execut 
mittee have nominated Baron 
of Oldham to succeed Sir Herl 
as Presid of the Conf 
Emmott, whose nominatio1 
confirmed by the Executive ‘ 
of the Conference, is an hor 
in English public‘and industr 
brings to his new task great 
long experience in many 
takes a broad-minded view ha. 
thing affecting industry, and | : 
with regard to the relations 
capital and labor. In business 
head of the great firm know: en 
motts and Wallshaw, Clegg *'. ' ; 
ham, of which, since 1890, he and bs ™ 
brother have been managing directors 


shows signs’ of 


cond 


before 


reservatl 


for 
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CHAS. J. WEBB CHANGE 


Former Head Still Identified with Com- 
pany 
recent announcement of the in- 
co poration of the new company known 
_ as Chas. J. Webb Sons Company, Inc., 
which has taken over the business of 
the long-established house of Chas. J. 
b & Co., Inc., wool, cotton yarns, 
wastes, etc., has led many in the trade 
velieve that the well-known head of 
company, Charles J. Webb, has re- 
1 from all participation in the busi- 
ness. It is possible, however, to an- 
I nce that Mr. Webb is still identified 
w:th the new corporation. Although not 
ficer of the company, he has not 
hdrawn his interest in the concern, 
those who know him will appre- 
that as the honorary: chairman of 
board, emeritus, he will keep in 
e touch with the concern, and be ever 
ly to lend his advice and guidance in 
ing the policies of the new corpora- 





he 


irthermore it is announced that this 
company, Chas. J. Webb Sons Com- 
vy, Inc., has taken over intact the 
ling interests of the old company 
ch have been widely distributed, as 
ll as the whole organization with its 
sales force and offices in various textile 





Charles J. Webb 


this connection it is of interest to 
briefly the active career of Chas 
Vebb during his forty-five ol 
Mr 
Del., 
leather 
Webb 
public 
J., he secured 
In 1875 he 
with the wool 
ig associated with the 

of Jas. G. Kitchen & Co., Phila- 
In 1884 the house of Chas. J. 
was founded at 106 North 
Philadelphia. He 
his abilities as a business man, 

an’ in 1897 the firm was compelled to 
arger quarters and removed to its 
Present location, 116-118 Chestnut street. 
Loder Mr. Webb’s direction the busi- 
developed beyond the wool and 
departments, a department being 
zed to handle cotton yarns, which 
interest in 


years 





ess life in the textile industry 
in Wilmington, 
31, 1858. His father was a 
hant, who died when Mr 
i boy \fter attending 
ls in Burlington, N. 

{ clerk 


was born 


grocery 


became connected 


SS, being 


r { street, soon 


las crown with an active 
saad mat leading cotton mills in the South. 
The interests of the house were also 
clos: ly identified with the woolen and 
wor-ted industries. Mr. Webb has on 
man occasions been asked to aid in the 
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rehabilitation of manufacturing and 
business firms who found themselves 
embarrassed financially. In this way he 
has developed a wide field of activities 
in the business world. For example, it 
might be cited that in 1913 he was ap- 
pointed a receiver for the Thos. Kent 
Manufacturing Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., 
manufacturers of woolen and worsted 
goods. So ably were the affairs of this 
company conducted that on September 
23, 1915, he was discharged as receiver 
by order of the court. The creditors of 
the Kent Company were paid one hun- 
dred per cent. of their claims with in- 
terest. In the reorganization of this 


ACTIVE AND IDLE WOOL M 





WORLD 


the movement for the promotion of 
sheep raising in this country in the 
More Sheep-More Wool Association of 
the United States, of which he is vice- 
president. He has played a leading part 
in launching the movement developed 
at the close of 1920 which led to the 
organization of the National Bureau of 
Contracts, by which efforts are being 
made to stamp out the evil of cancella- 
tions in the textile trade. Mr. Webb's 
part in the Liberty Loan campaigns in 
Philadelphia was regarded as an impor 
tant factor in making more than 
of these drives a success 

The change in this 


one 


company also 


ACHINERY FOR DECEMBER 


The accompanying table represents statistics of active and idle wool ma- 
chinery compiled from returns of 925 concerns received during January, 


covering the month of December, 1920. 


Heretofore comparative figures for eleven months have been published in 


each report. 


Statistics of active and idle machine-hours have now been added 


to the report, which has necessitated limiting comparative data to the two 


preceding months. 


In this connection it is important to note that no change has been made in 
reporting active and idle machinery and the statistics relative to number of 
machines of the various classes active (single and double shift) or idle with 
the corresponding percentages are strictly comparable with those for earlier 


months. 


than 50-in. 
reed space. 


In operation 
Idle . 


Total 


Percentage of 
January 1, 1921 
December 1, 1920.. 
November 1, 1920 


Sets of cards. 


In operation 2,783 


Total — 
January 1, 1921 

December 1, 1920 
November 1, 1920. 


6,641 
58.1 
50.3 
39.5 


idle machinery 


- Looms.——— 
Wider 


50-in. 
reed space 
or less. 
9,191 
8,919 


Carpet 

and rug. 
26,570 
35,261 
61,831 18,110 
to total 
57.0 

51.2 


16.9 


reported. 
49.2 
44.8 


Spinning spindles.— 
Woolen. 
927,376 


Worsted. 
1,152,390 
1,188,514 


Combs. 
1,134 
1,273 





2,40 2,340,904 


2.9 59. 50.8 
‘ . 2.7 
ee 34.8 


4 
3 


Number of machines in operation per shift. 


Wider than 


50-in, reed space. 
Double. 


Single. 
26,124 
29,528 


32,268 


446 
649 
653 


January 1 
December 1 
November 1. 


Sets of cards. 
Single. Dble. 
2 144 
176 
231 


Single. 
981 
1,190 
1,319 


January 1 
December 1..... 
November 1 





Combs. \ 
Double. 
153 
218 


297 


Looms. 
50-in. reed 
space or less. 
Single. Double. 
9,191 
9,957 
11,362 


Carpet and rug. 
Single. Double. 
4,655 59 
5,063 
5,209 
Spinning spindles. 
—Woolen.- Worsted. 
Single. Double. Single. Double. 
884,99 42,427 1,100,620 51,770 
1,050,640 52,963 1,297,701 500 
1,229,094 68,929 1,436,516 57,310 








Active and idle machine and spindle hours. 


Wider than 50-in. 
reed space. 
4,543,949 
9,089,433 
5,194,419 
7,701,531 
6,489,499 
7,659,639 


January 1—Active 
Idle 4 
December 1—Active 

Idle i 
November 1—Active 
Idle 


Sets of cards. 


488,789 
953,372 


January 1—Active 
Idle .. pas ; 

December 1—Active 
Idle 

November 
Idle 


i—Active 





part. I 
urer of this company, and gives a larg¢ 
part of his attention to its affairs 
a matter of fact, one of the reasons for 
his relinquishment of official connectiot 
with the business of the firm was that 
he might devote more time to the 
terests of the Kent company. 

In addition to the leading part played 
by Mr. Webb in the textile industry, he 
has found time to devote to other 
movements tending to advance the in- 
terests of the trade and of the commun- 
ity. He was one of the organizers of 
the Philadelphia Wool & Textile Asso- 
ciation, of which he held for many 
years the office of treasurer; he has 
also given generously to the support of 


in 





Looms. 
50-im. reed 
space or less. 
1,145,890 
2,835,281 1,0 
1,490,74 
° © 


Carpet 
and rug. 





059,615 
942,368 
808,414 
1,030,369 








-Spinning spindles. 
Woolen Worsted. 
157,503 ,2: 176,887,155 

1,140 330,813,646 
of 218,409,778 
250,654,315 
302,872,291 
189,685,402 


Combs. 
193,221 
327,860 
239,272 
249,093 
313,742 
196,036 





237,241,158 


marks the withdrawal from active pat 
ticipation in its official affairs of John 


S. Whilldin, who has long been the 
treasurer of Chas. J. Webb & Co., In 

The officers of the new corporation 
are now: President, C. Edwin Webb; 


vice-president and treasurer, Andrew S 
Webb; vice-president, Herbert K 
Webb; secretary, James L. Shields. All 
these have identified 
with the for number 
years, and have taken an active part in 
its affairs. C. Edwin Webb has 
active in the wool department, especial- 
ly in foreign wools; Andrew S. Webb 
has had charge of the cotton yarn de- 
partment for several years, and Her- 
bert K. Webb has been at the head of 
the waste and noil department. 


of officers been 


company a ol! 


been 
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ADJUSTMENT BUREAU’S YEAR 


Description of Activities Included in Sec- 
Activity of Bureau 
of the branches of the buying 
including the Clothing, Tailors 
to the Trade, Jobbers and the Cloak and 
Suit Trades are now linked up with the 
Bureau and have their representatives 
on its Board. The Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers Protective Association 
1 the Merchants Ladies Garment As- 
have 


All 


trade, 


ant 


sociation each designated repre- 


sentatives, who have been elected to the 


Board and there is every prospect that 
the Cleveland National Cloak, Suit & 
Shirt Manufacturers Association will 
take similar action 

When it is further msidered that 
the Bureau as an 
come more widely known and movie g 
erally accepted the statement that the 
year has been a progressive one is 


amply justified 

In the Judicial Department 231 cases 
have been dealt with involving approx 
imately 2,250 f In 
Service Department approximately 23, 
412 pieces have been dealt with. At its 
busiest period the Bureau has handled 
about 150 to 175 pieces a day; at present 
we average between 25 and 125 

The actual business of the Bureau 
steadily until the middle of 
August, 1920, when the Bureau had in 
its employ twelve, including Mr. Wil 
and had to operate on 
an overtime 


pieces ol goods the 


in 


creased 


son, frequently 
basis 


With respect to equipment, it is grat 


fying to be able to report that there is 
to-day almost no service by wav of 
cloth tests for strength and color that 
cannot be performed at the Bureau as 


accurately as the newest mechanical de 


vice and expert knowledge can make it 


Tests for color can be made in the short 
pace f 24 hot hr ol “ol test 
space of <4 hours through a color test 
ing lamp and tests for strength are 


made on the most approved and modern 


electric strength testing machines. Th 
physical equipment of the Bureau at th 
present time is as follows: One rolling 
machine, one opening and measuring 


n 


machine, one color testing machine, ¢ 


motor driven strength testing machine, 
one hand-driven strength testing ma 
chine, one set Fairbanks scales, one tot 
sion balance scale, four examuinins 
racks, two measuring rolls, one tin-lined 
paper box, one hand-made open rolling 
machine, twenty-four tills, one electr 
iron and one electric stove 

Another matter that should have th 


attention of the governors individually 
is the necessity through a report to 
their respective associations of keeping 
their associates posted on the prog- 
ress and possibilities of the Bureau. It 
s planned following this meeting, attet 
a consideration ¢ rates for service, to 
prepare data with respect to the Bureau, 
which will be sent to the secretaries ot 
the several affiliated associations with 
the request that they convey the infor 
mation to their members, but in add 
tion to this the individual expressiot1 
of approval which the governors might 
make to their associates will be help 
ful 
J. J. Nevins 


Comparison of Tariff Rates 

A valuable comparison of tariff rates 
on imports of cotton and wool manufac- 
tures under the Dingley, the Payne-Ald- 
rich and the Underwood-Simmons bills 
has been compiled by the Home Market 
Club of Boston, under the supervision 
of Secretary Thomas O. Marvin. 
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had no 
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the 
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Farmer 


very Vear 
sets 

‘ountry 
nks have to 
the 
the 


turned conditions 


harvest 
and rr arranging planting 
When the oint 1s 

flow normally until the new crisis arises 
The last of these crises took place dur- 
ing the autumn of 1920. The point was 
turned very badly indeed and we are 
now suffering the effect of 


from this 
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Demand for Cottons in Karly, Spring 


Forecast of Future Based on 
Purchasing Power and Desire 


By L. W 


made 
a misapprehen- 
the 

Our farmers had ob- 
impression that they would 

ing harvest and in a 
decided 
that things would turn out badly. The 
chances are that they will have changed 
their opinion the 


ng was 


aness of eco 


noment of mental depression 


by coming of spring 


Crop Results Better 


If one 
different 


asks why they should be of a 
mind three months from today 
answer lies in a rev of the actual 
The than that 
need 1919 and 
than those paid 
So the far 
in selling, have 
part of the 
grain growers 
But 
very 
pro- 
prices 
before 
it will 
than he 
he may 
he will 
comfortable 
must be a 


operation 
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during the 
Prices are lower 
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threatened to 
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still 
anything 
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| All 
movement 
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have been in 
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show that the grain 
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last harvest 
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view of actual size of the crops 
grain 
total of 
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moved and the grand 


movement will b« 
any pre 
pect the farmer t 
1 the banks 
spend part of 
reali the 
farmer into a 
the disposal of 
He may, however, wait until he 
vered his seed the 
are that he w buving 
shortly The 
| this 


press ] 
pi ng 


war movement ex- 


ings in begin to 
soon as he has 
So the conclusion 


turn 


and 
them as 
zed on sale 


s, that the 


uver avain 


will 
after the 
and 
begin 


nec ds 
| 
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freely 


early 


Industrial Activity Less 


the farmer 

ottons 1s taken 
age-earner and_ the 
The lack ot orders 


closed many of our cotton 


Class 


had a depressing influence 


| general, also has been 
the many 
The 


to the newly created 


usiness 


for dismissal of 


responsible 


wage-earners industry has tried 


to adjust itself 
conditions and while it has done so in 
dustrial activity naturally had to be 
This bound to 
continue until the farmers start buying 
again. In the meantime, however, busi- 


will not entirely dead. We 


limited. condition is 


ness be 


Alwyn-Schmidt 


should 


the w 


not 


expect too much help from 
-earner as a cotton goods con- 
but we have not had very much 
from that quarter any- 
last few years. When 
become an 
will be a 
than 
because his in- 
run any more in the di- 
shirts Those orders 
placed now with the cotton 
mills show already clearly the new ten- 
dency of the market. 


age 
sumer, 
encouragement 

during the 
Ware-earner 


how 
the 
active 


larger 


begins to 
he 


t cotton 


purchaser again 


consumer < goods 
he has been in the 
come will not 
rection of 
which 


past, 


silk 


art 


Middle Class Buyer Important Factor 


The lower middle class probably has 
weathered the Being given 
to frugal habits but earning more dur- 
ing the war, it has saved. It has not 
increased its expenditures outside the 
absolutely necessary and it will emerge 
now as a potential group of buyers that 
will be the backbone of the market for 
all cheaper cotton goods during the 
next few But while it will 
before, it will not 
its consumption. If 
prices will appreciate the 
fact, and simply buy the cheaper goods, 
with no aspirations to grasp the oppor- 
g¢ something better. This 
kind of middle-class buyer is found 
principally in the smaller American 
communities and the country dry goods 
thrive upon it. It will continue 
to furnish the demand for a large part 
of cotton goods of all kinds of the 
however, 
will be 
for the 


storm best. 


months 
continue buying as 
increase materially 


go 


down it 
| 


tunity of buying 


stores 


lower price group It is, 
doubtful whether 
sufficiently large to compensate 
loss in trade in this line, 
the falling the de- 
mand for these goods coming now from 
the so-called middle-class, if this 
lescriptic be applied to that 

that is 
individual group of 


its custom 
particular 
caused by away of 
upper 
mn really cart 
large group of quality buyers 
the most 


consumers 


important 


found in our larger cities 


Class Hit Hardest 


Ch S middle-class possibly has 
suffered most 
} 


upper 
by the increase in 
littl 
higher earnings 
that are in 
and 


prices, 


ecause it has had very means to 
recompense itself by 
osed of all 


il positions, 


those 
men 
responsibility who were dis 
during the 
to the high 
country 
the cotton 


d these salaried 


ied to take their chance 
and added still 


by holdin: 


further 
up 


salaries As far as 


for 
higher 

‘ ds market is concer! 
have been slowly 


the 


1 
muve»rs 


pauperized 
during wat 
Compelled by high prices, they have 

cheaper goods of lower quality, 
being essentially quality buyers and 
the 


they have done 


knowing quality of merchandise 
so only under compul- 
sion. Any decrease in the price of cot- 
ton goods now will not be followed by 
this group of buyers, but will be taken 
as an encouragement for buying better 
class merchandise. This is a very 1m- 
portant point in the present situation, 
will have a material effect 
upon the demand for cotton goods. It 
will make for a larger demand for the 
better class cotton goods which will be 


sold again in larger quanties. It will 


because it 
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influence the sale of the low: 

priced goods of course, but the decli: 

in custom most likely will be felt less 
severely in this respect, owing to th 
new additions which will come to the 
demand for these goods from the wag: 
earner. 


also 


The cotton industry in this resp 
is placed differently 
industries. If 
have don 


most ot! 
decline as th 
already it is of course ol 
ous that the total turnover will be ] 
in value than it was during the w 
But the loss possibly will not prove a 
heavy as might be expected. Assur 
ing a resumption of the buying m 
ment during spring with the farm 
operating freely (and there is no reas 
why this should not be), the situat 
probably will develop as follows: Th 
will be a normal demand for all k 
priced piece goods that should be, hi 
ever, somewhat less than the turno 
of the preceding year. This buy 
movement will be felt all over the cot 
try, but may be especially strong in 
farming communities. A_ distinct 
crease will be noted in the demand 
the better-class cotton goods which 
compensate for the _ 
the low 
for the bett 
will not to 


from 


prices 


manufacturers 
sible decline in the sale of 
priced Price Ss 
class probably 
former levels but there is little caus: 
expect a further heavy decline in 
lower-priced articles which should h 
touched bottom after the 
adjustment. 


Low Prices No Cure for All Evils 


In making their prices manufactur 


y ] 
goods 


voods 
recent 


should consider that while lower pr 
will help much to raise the quality 
the business they are by no means 
panacea they are supposed to be. It 
not the price of any article that det 
mines its sale but rather the value wh 
the consumer is inclined to put upon 
The middle-class buyer of the bett 
class has held himself in 
for and is ready 
to buy better goods if he can 
them. A small reduction in cert 
lines may bring him into the market 
speedily. How large this reduction must 


be can be found only by experiment 


goods check 


enough 


pay 


several years 


FAVOR LESS COTTON 
Resolution of Georgia Manufacturers 
Favors Crop Reduction 
ATLAN1 
+t the N 


crops by farn throughout 


Diversification 
this year, and 
otton a 


Manut 


mate 


meeting 
The following commit 

pointed ttend the mec 
Southern Tariff Congress, 
lanta January 27, 28 and 
] the 

tariff 

Adamson, of Ce 
B. Gordon, ot 


present 


held in 
9 to 
interests of 


after the cotton m 


facturers so far as matters \ 
Charles 
town, chairman; F. 
lumbus; W. D. Anderson, of Ma 
J. Callaway, of La Grange; H 
Meikelham, of Lindale; W. G. Nich 
of Griffin; A. L. Jackson, of Tallapo 
M. E. Greer, of Douglasville; Georg 
Harris, of Atlanta, and Lee M. Jor 
of Atlanta. 

The next meeting of the Georgia 
sociation will be held at Philadel; 
May 30 and 31, 1921. 


concerned 











n December 26. 


Levy, president and treas- 
Stillwater Worsted Mills, 


a T. 
H I the 


lichols Harrisville, R. I., accompanied 
po M Le vy, returned last week from 
orge S * Stay of a month at Nassau, Bahama 
Jor ands 

‘he Board of Directors of the Cham- 
‘gia as *“t ot Commerce of Gaffney, S. C., have 
delpha alopted resolutions expressing confi- 





Knitting Co., was also chosen a direc- 
tor. The company operates steam and 
electric railroads and provides service 


for the cities of Amsterdam, Johns- 
town, Gloversville and surrounding 
territory. John G. Ferres, president 


of the Johnstown Knitting Mill Co., 
Inc., who has served as a member of 
the railroad company’s board of direc- 
tors for some time, was re-elected to 
serve for the coming year. 





lL» 
Fuller E. Callaway, treasurer of the dence in E. R. Cash, president of the J. B. Jamies ( i el 
nity Cotton Mills and the Valley Cash Mills, who recently experienced chant, Boston, is lea to-day for 
aste Mills, LaGrange, Ga., is now in financial difficulties in the operation of a two month’s vacati p to Ca 
yrida, where he has gone for a rest. the mills. fornia. Mr. Jamieson, who is accom 
nied | } ht 1] . t tl 
: ° oh Sie aaa rear tn panic vy his daughter, will stop at the 
S. P. Cooper, vice-president and sec- Joseph S. Rambo, president of Ra , aapink cn te t the wa\ 
i ‘ s : , eee . ‘ , om > 1 ail ] Ss S I tn ‘ 
ary of the Harriett Cotton Mills and & Regar, Inc., the Norristown (Pa.) 
Henderson Cotton Mills, both of ‘S!ery manutacturers, 1s now in the George K. Morris e widely know 
nderson, N. C., has been elected pres- South. Amsterdam, N. Y., k S 
nt of these mills, succeeding his lat« Webster Knight, of Providence, R. I., and a men | 4. \ 
: » . = P > " ae } } ] } 
her, D. Y. Cooper formerly treasurer and a director of B. Morris & Sons, wa ¢ 
> , 1 \ led ( S 
‘le P. Charlton, president of th B. & R. Knight, Inc., last week was which sail New » 
arie . < on, eside o! e 1 Se 1] \f 
irlton Mills. Fall River. Mass.. h: elected president of the Homeopath urday I wr Ml 
( i 2 1 > « ( o « ° as . t 
s , , oe Hospital of Rhode Island at that inst Morris an \ \ 
vided a permanent scholarship, for Soeeety a 1 
» men born in Fall R t the tution’s eighteenth annual meeting eral weeks 
ing men born in Fall River, a t 
idtord-Durfe e Textile School, by Herman A. Waterhouse, well known H. G. Carter of the’ Concordia Silk 
lating 25 shares of the common stock as a Rhode Island textile manufacturer, Mills, Philadelphia, has been elected 
the F, W Woolworth Co Phe has been named agent of the two mills president the Kenyor Papet Box 
larship is to be known as the “E. at Pascoag, R. I., and one in Warren, Co., Vineland, N. J 
Charlton, Jr., Scholarship Mass., of A. L. Sayles & Sons Co, Inc. y, E. Wood 
1 1 \ivyron ood, rorme! treasure! 
bert F. ‘Herrick Pete a lt is understood that Mr. Waterhous¢ ; \ y : 
\ bert ‘ e CK, O »OStOn, treas 1 - and general manager ot the New un¢ 
a ; will be given a place on the board of , 
: r of the Pacific Mills, will be in com aaah ale oe ee Pie ind Cotton Yarn Company at New 
Bese . airectors, ana will be n charge ot he . 
, te charge of rowing at Harvard Col- eo Bedford, Mass., with wh he had been 
his £: . selling of the entire product of the three : 
t lege this fall. He will be head coach of + nnected he past eigh irs, has 
said ahiatiets ale — mills Ir. Waterhouse is president and ce a ; Dale Bradiacd 
rews and chairman of the advisory eae ar Cae art een appoint reasurer of the Unite 
director of the W. & K. Company, a ; : 1 
1. In 1916, when he was coach oi ; ; States Worsted Cor ny Mr. Wood 
ng at Harvard, th ga ee Sn, ener: 3 as 
“ 2 < fard, €e€ crew Ol lat succeeds 1 reasurel 
ge ¢€ stablished a record on_ th Ww -S Forbes, of Richmond, Va., > uther, wl ( I tena Lt ( 
mes of 20 minutes and two seconds, prominent business man and capitalist, ignation with the corporation 
in 1914 his crew won the grand visited recently the southern mills in Col. Franklin D’O! Baad | 
enge cup in the Henley regatta in which he is interested. including the .. ~2. 2 7@uxen Pe ieer oe 
d : ; ; : ot - din DOher & C varns, Phil 
ant Edna Cotton Mils at Reidsville, N. ‘ ; 
s gee ae ce daca iaeaks. Odea delphia, past National Commander 
© 4 1¢ is esiden»nt , CrORCS 1 
rices O. White has resigned as president , - OT ; the American Legion, has been unan 
or eid detcaniiide ak’ thts Sal Cot Falls Manufacturing Company at Cher ORE he Phil 
\ genera anager ol € udson ) . . . ousiv erected aS Chairman the a 
; . . os e okee Falls, S. ( and the Henrietta aes . 
Manufacturing Co., and Moore Cot ; ; idelphia County Committee of th 
It : \ a \lills at Henrietta and Caroleen, N. ¢ 
S Mills Co., and as general managet ‘ : . ‘ : \merican Legion 
et Whitnel Cotton Mill Co., all i: ay Wacmrond, of Prsanes, Morehous 
le 1 otton Mi O., 2 yi ; ; : ee 2 
Aes a oo hag ~“" & Woodford, of New York, sell Mes Reietes, Tx. Has entered 4] 
vh | r, N. C.,, to devote all his time to . es 
ae ' 1 Caakae VC th whicl agents, accompanied Mr. Forbe n otton varn keragt usiness al 
I I ils in Gastonia, N. C., with which 1 jae Pees . : 
go , visit to the South. ypened offices at 106 Kinney Buildit 
associated in an executive capa 1 oN Mr gs ae 
1 | ( hariotte ( I airiey Was 
heck Alvah H. Rogers, president the enn ear 
( Vineshers Silk Mill f Glov 1 merly with Edward S. Reid Co., yarn 
: fen; oils set : ‘ nat Ningsbdoro OUK JL1LIS, O nmoversville, 
: ew | rey, vice-pre sident and gen- oy a ‘epic 1. selling agents of Charlotte, and has 
rt anager of the Oneita Knitting * + es txehor ee presifen many friends among the southern t 
: M has resigned because of ill health, ©! the Trust Company of Fulton County, 57) nill uti \. M. Fairley, S 
jarket “ip. Gloversvill t tl nnual meetit O ee eet ee eae 
rev ac ac naa . overs ae the ¢ us 1 ling , : 
' rey has been associated with the 7 soe “ings : Fi , : 8 'e a is a well Known North Carolina cott 
: ny from which he resigns for the * i Mills. eee dis ee atl operator and in charge now of four 
. S) ills s chos ¢ rector for < or ae ws oe ~ 
vears, and his ability as a knit ~'* 1 panes i aon oan \ ' successful mills at Laurinburg, N. ( 
g mapgtectetes Gas won for tim a. OOO OF Oe ee, we 
h prominence in that branch of the ¢lected secretary of th ees mich F. L. Morse, president the Mors 
industry. In various movements '5 °H¢ °f the leading banking institutions  , “eee Tt oS anbiel 
ers “8 a ig i 1 “it ne? a vereuil : . a 
ture! promotion of knit goods manu n the city of Glov vill visited several of the large southern 
no - trey’ "1 - “a> + wennt + one ara 
g, Mr. } - S$ opinions and aid H. Russell Hill. who has for s textile mill center n company with 
Vavs soucht ; free olive 1 reoree \ I 1 tte N 
“weve SCuRe _and reely given, time been prominently identified with [eo W. Pritchett Charlott \ 
cs : J ; 
s retirement trom active work the business life of the citv of Glover ce southern eprest ‘ h 
a loss to the industry as a whole ville, N. Y., will, according to report Morse Chain C 
7 D. Flynn, treasurer of the An shortly become affiliated with the Ful Lo ' . ] 
; 1 op _ “TI 1] _—* t vy! paacr ao 
,] mMpany, | al IR Vel Mass.. was ton County SILK M Ils oO hat ( n Cc] : a W 1 n \ } c 1 a 
7 : 1 ile i ( \ 
tendered a testimonial signed an executive capacity Mr. Hill has Ma a aaa ‘ bei at 
“ ’ ae » ‘ ve s ass Va icr¢ { l ( 
nploves ot the company express- resigned as trust oftfMcer of the Crus Parker H «es f at e eve 
appreciation of his many kind- Company of Fulton County and ha a ala tal nil poe + 14 
a them as individuals during the severed his connections with that com ised humidor 
as season and during the shut- pany. 
the plant. > Dy PI Patrick Walsl re 
John R. Blood, treasurer of the Blood ntendent of the Lippitt and Jackson 
as" W. Hathaway, vice-president Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., was mills of the B. B. & R. Knight Co., in 
erintendent of the Wakefield elected a member of the board of dire Rhode Island, has been named superit 
" mpany, Wakefield, R. I., has tors at the annual meeting of the stock- tendent of the new Roval Weaving Mill 
returned to his home from the holders of the Fonda, Johnstown & of the corporation at Riverpoint, R. I 
I uunty Hospital, at Wakefield, Gloversville Railroad Co., held recently. Last Saturday he was made the recipi 
ry ° z ° ss v R ; a 
successfully underwent an op- John Barnes, president of the Blood ent of several substantial gifts by th 
( 


the 


hands of 


Ils 


E. T. Malone, superintendent of the 
Potter Knitting Co., Springfield, Mass., 


overseers and second 


Jackson and Lippitt mi 


who has just returned from several 
months spent in California, was ten- 
dered a “welcome back” dinner last 


week in the cafeteria of the mills 


Sydney Wilson, for the past three 
years superintendent and designer for 





Hayw Woolen ( ka D 
is Mass ha ccome s ( endent 


Wilham A. Bae s eel 
Helvetia Silk Mill, Paters N. J 

In connection with th 

H. A. Waterhouse as ne\ t 
he 3 Savles & Sons ( 
a ix IX and Charles A R 1 
son as ger superintender 

has been ant l 

(ha gy will ( 1 ‘ 
ntendent he Granite M the ! 
Frank Ca will also rema ‘ 
ntendet he | coll \ 

s othe ( CC and i ils at thes 
mills resigned recently prior 1 he a 

ntment of the two al name 
fhecials 

( ha cs \ R bins t 
R. Ll, at various times connected | 
\ sted mills n that nd as 
is other Rhode Island n st week 
was named and commences h lutic 
iS superintendent ¢ the | ul 
Granite Mills the A Sayles & 
Sons ( In Pac R | 

George H. Baus uperintenden 
] homas Dall Compan Wate 
town, Mass., has severed h 1 
with that mpal 


Woodside Cott Mill ( Gre 
ville. S. ¢ has accepted a position witl 
he ( nsolidated Textil ( porati 
nd ha readv take ip h luties a 
t (sre N. ( { \I al 
‘ ll have chat | st a 
eo fase thea) Cixvwanchi tfc 
Timothy A. Harrington many 
vears overset of spinniu i the 
Natick, R. I., mill of the B. B. & R 
Knight Company, has issumed hi 
duties as superintendent of the Lippitt 
nd Jackson mills of the same corpora 
Ile succeeds Patrick Walsh wl 
h just eived promotion 


\. J. Cameron ntendent of th 
henille department « the McClear 
Wallin & Crous« the M« 
hawk Carpet J 
the principal 


annual 


supel 


branch of 


dinnet 


other guest at the gathering 
W 
hawk 


I Was I 
hitmore vice-president the M« 
Carpet Mills Corporation, and 
eneral superintendent of the McClear 
Wallin & ¢ Mr 
entirely recovered from 
the 


automobile 


rouse branch 


more has 


effects of injuries received in a re 


ent mishap 


Ensley, worsted department 

the Bigelow-Hartford Car 
pet Company, at Thompsonville, 
and Miss Mary Lamont of that 
were married last week 


Samuel 
overseer of 
Conn., 

town 


James Munds has succeeded Samuel 
Turner, Jr., as head of the weaving de- 
partment of the Whitman Mill, New 


Bedford, Mass. 
(Additional Personals will be found on 
page 560) 
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N. J. NEALL 
ENGINEER 


Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Hydraulic 
Power New Processes. Inspections 
and Reports 








FOR THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


12 PEARL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘“Bepaux Point System”? 


Industrial Measurement 
Balanced Production 
Protective Remuneration 


Wage Adjustments 
Factory Re-organization 
Special Engineering Problems 


THE CHAs. E. BEDAUX COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
4500 Euciip Avenue CLEVELAND, OHnio 






















CON DRON COMPANY | 
T. L. CONDRON ~ C.L. POST- A. M. WOLF \ 


ENGINEERS 2 & &@G> & 

Desianers of Industrial Buildin S 
Industrial - Architectural - Structural - Mechanical - Flectriéal 
1433 MONADNOCK BLDG. : CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GILBERT C. WHITE, C. E 
An organization of Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical Engineers 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Water Works, Sewerage, Power Plants, Street Improvements 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Warren B. Lewis 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plants 


For twenty years this organization has been engaged in the work of improving 
mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through the systematic supervision of 
machines and industrial operations. 


It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness resulting from 
knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


FREDERICK PEARSON 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
MILLS—FACTORIES—WAREHOUSES 
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Frank B. ieaiis Eugene B. Whipple 


PERRY & WHIPPLE 


Successors to Chas. W. Praray 


Mill Engineers and Architects 


Complete Textile Mill Industrial and Power Plant Design and 
Supervision. Twenty Years Experience in Electrification 
Problems for old and new mills. 


513 Rene: Trust ~~ .» Providence, Rhode Island 
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DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INc. 


ENGINEIERS 
NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 
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W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superintend- Reorganizations, Valuations and Re : 

ence for Textile Mills, Industria) ports on Mill properties. Power Plan 5 

Plants and Kindred Structures. of every description and directions for 
their economy of operation. 


Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA [ 
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Federal Engineering Company 


Architectual Engineers 


Design and Superintendenec for 
Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
218 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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LEARY & WALKE R 


Engineers 


Mill Buildings 
Textile Equipment 
Power Plants 
Electrifications 
Finishing Plants 
Housing } 


NEW BEDFORD MASS. | 
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ERTIFIEO PUBLIC x 
CCOUNTANT oi 
ee 


Auditing Cost Finding Systems 
and Tax Service 
BOTH PRONES 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ee a ere 


ntly as organized, has about deter- remodeling of its plant. The work is 
ned all details for its plant and ex- estimated to cost $50,000. 

cts to have a daily output of 5,000 
unds of yarn. Nearly all the ma- 
linery is in position and it includes 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
veral thousand spindles to be driven , . > store building at Ne ; 
electric power. This organization Gee ee ae eee, aan AND CITY PLANNER 


as effected with a capital of $100,000 feet, to cost about $25,000. 
1 John Hill, the Atlanta mill archi- ‘ < © ii 
*t and engineer, is the company’s STATESVILLE, N. C. At the a Ee > 
resident. sitiad field Manufacturing Company, 10,06 MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 
additional spindles are being inst ted 
*New Beprorp, Mass. Work is pro- and will be ready for operation by 
ressing rapidly on the No. 4 Manomet March 1, or earlier. The new ma- 
lill. Machinery has been delivered and chinery represents an investment of YU EU EAT TUT eevee eee eee eNO emcee crn a 
nstallation will start as soon as the ¢65,000. 
p flooring is laid. ——— : iia ae 
*RIVERPOINT, R. I. According to an- 
*CumBertand, N. C. The Corley nouncement the B. B. & R. Knight Com- 


: Mills, Inc., are operating plant equipped pany is to confine the manufacture of 
th 10,000 spindles on the production “Fryit of the 


otton Mills Company, mentioned re- braids, has awarded contracts for the 
CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


Brooktyn, N. Y. The Sterling Tex- 
tile Company, 60 Bay Thirty-first Street, 
has completed plans for the erection of 


' 
Cotton Orance, N. J. The William E. | k S DRAPER 
*AtHEeNS, Ga. The North Georgia Wright & Sons Co., manufacturer of - e 
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T f 288 to 348 cotton yatns. The capital structed Roval oo = ae | (THAT LOOK LIKE A PHOTOGRAPH, MADE FROM AN AEROPLANE. oe 
2 the company is $250,000. Clifton puilt to replace that destroyed by fire, From BLUE PRINTS, | can show how a Proposed Building or 
ley is president, and W. E. Dupre js being rapidly completed and ma- Future Develepment will look.— WHEN a 
— treasurer. The company bought the chinery installed. It will have a total : 
plant of the Necronsett Mills. equipment of 2,910 looms and comple- 
, *GastoniA, N. C. The Arkray Mills mentary machinery. 
proceeding with construction in *Hittsporo. TEx. The Hillsboro 
‘ordance with plans announced sev- Cotton Mills have engaged engineering : 
al months ago. This $1,500,000 com- architects to prepare plans and specifi- mie oa a 
pany will operate 20,000 spindles at cations for machinery additions and 
rst and intends doubling this equip- general improvements. The manage- 
1 ment, the output to be combed yarn. ment recently voted an increase of cap- 
a The main building will be two stories jtal to the extent of $200,000 to care 
yn | h, 300 by 136 feet, with a 170 by 136 for the betterments. 
foot one story section. Other buildings ; : - _ —— —~ — 
being erected for the picker, ship- Wool 
ping, heating and switchboard depart- *Meprorp, Mass. The new plant be- MOVUUYUOCMLGGLAH GU ut tas cence aectencacnncnntcnt ne 
ments. Robert & Co. of Atlanta, Ga., ing built h C3 2 ATT 1 ; : 
re tee 1 ees en te oie Soe BENNETT, MERRILL & RICHARDSON 
gus lurner Construction Company of New by fire, will be known as the Riverina Public Accountants and Auditors 


York is the general contractor. Mill. 
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AUDITS } Our siesieeamae jaieaies a depart- APPRAI an 
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SYS TEMS tion and re-organizations of corpora 


rent 


St. Pauts, N. C. Statement from *St. Jounsvitte, N. Y. Improve- 
the McEachern Cotton Mill Company ments which have been under way for 
is that their plant is now in the course several months at the local branch of 
i construction and production will the Little Falls Felt Shoe Company 


s 
emma 


- a - : tio i rol ite ry associ tio s in ny | TIONS 
— probably start during the latter part of have been about completed and the ef- Mina 
; the year. The plant has 5,000 ring ficiency of the plant has been consider- 
ett MA spindles. The authorized capital of the ably increased thereby. A small brick EXPERTS TAXATION RETURNS 


150 Devonshire Street, Room 85, Boston, Mass. 


pany is $300,000; A. R. McEachern addition has been constructed between 

resident and J. M. Butler is treas- the two units of the plant and as a re- : 

. urcr, sult of the joining of the two buildings ‘Muinimmmimmmmmmmmmmmmmnnn wns minis 
ae it is now possible to move goods from 
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1s for 5 ‘ »ROOKLY N, N. Y. Organization ot department to department with greater 20MM UDA SUANANUDTLAEDUUNEDEELENNEEN ALLO ENLDCAOEUU EEUU ESO aU NUNN ea natn yuuuueeneaeeeeneeernnnngeeneneennete 1 
‘ the recently incorporated L nion Spin- facility. Considerable interior altera- | a 
, 3 : Company, oe ee with tions have also been made to the plant, E I HE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. = 
util : WK - 7 - tS 1 moc these including the re-arrangement of = 1896 Appraisals and Valuations for 1920 E 
\immel, president, anc arry ; = 
‘ . ° I 1: : .- several departments and the enlarge- ; Financing,Accountirg, Cost Finding, Insurance and Taxation Pur poses 5 
, : Freeman, of Philadelphia, vice- ment of severed cilors - : 
: f lent and treasurer. The new com- _ = NEW YORK sae  Ccenne PHILADELPHIA = 
is operating plant at 1165 Myrtle *WooNSOCKET, R. I. Work has been 3 ‘ - * = 
nue. commenced on the foundations of a Ai mmmummMMN munuernusnnnntt manent IMI 
2 ’ weaving shed, 100 by 133 feet, thre 
5 WIS ’ eee S. C. : The ? ash Mills stories in height, for Jacques Lepoutre gg YU ARUMAIBLL LL ESLER EE mn MM 
% pegun production with ten 240 of Roubaix, France. The land as 8 a > Dr MDATC } 
, 11 - - . MS = ‘ 2 VS Amen 
yan . e frames and 250 looms, this purchased some time ago and is sit = Thomas B. Gwynne rAX RETURNS Amended. 
- e = “DD ~ 7 , 7 . » 
: ment is driven by electric power. uated on the Manville Road het = DEPRECIATION RECORDS Revised 
% $500,000 enterprise was organized ee ; E (Government Regulations No. 45). E 
KER ax Sf ees ,  *Paiupr, W. Va. The Phillipi & _ FACTORY ACCOUNTING SCOOLIAIRIRIC. CUCTPErc ond - 
: : ear and it expects to double the Blank Mills. Inc a ae ene i ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS Revised. 
z nery as soon as feasible Individ- lanket : _ooy ne, Wi S soon ; a S 2 Rector St. N. b ae os COST SYSTEMS Installed. 3 
E Lidtele wate diluent. tactile ground for the erection of a new build- 2 5 
1ectric ore - Ive . : ing at its plant to re plac < a ctr ture i MUTT CU ELLUM UPL LUSEDTUADUSESOUTNETUELNETUNEOEAASTESUAEDORSTEO NNT OEG STU SELEY TTR TTT NET NL TENE TTETT ATTEN Tl 
nes 


recently destroyed by fire. 
TSVILLE, ALA. The Lincoln Cot- Mace P a . ‘ guqytnneguytugnnnnnynuanegnnuaeyysan194440¢uanegUnyeQzganeetaevagtngaa eas eet ava ANNEAL RLS TUNE iN": 
° ° . hoe M¢ IN a A. ( “tia of tr ot 2 
lill is installing 3,000 additional CUNGE, 5A EOEECHOS 





i] 


es. The plant is now operating tay a — new Macungi : TEXTILE PLANT VALUL \ TIONS 





S ss é company 1s in- Z 

ants | nat yrs Pog — ae caeporeted’ with. capital of $25,000. } MADE BY QUALIFIED EXPERTS Z 

si 3 5 oe ; era > : rer = 

Housing Office department for use in mail H. Frederick is president and treasur STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 5 

MASS. ™ i *Omro, Wis. Statement from the Branches all principal cities 56 PINE STREET, NEW YORK i 
: * ‘ndicates previous mention of project. Federal Textiles Corporation is that nye OUUngNyUOULANGUNUUUBENGUUUOEGNUNUENANAOUUUAQS4AQEERANNODANENANO NUNDUENTALTGL PETA AG LAAN ANNN ATTN ALTA PENNANT ATT TONNEAU TTT ALTA RNR TENANT ATTN 
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_S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


echel-walls cold-drawn around a solid MACON GEORGIA 
hex punch: socket-holes clean and per 9 
fectly formed down te the tottom—no 

aste space filled with chips. Entire e 
adiod deen cake tas iol Established 1855 Incorporated 1900 
metal at the point, or depth of socket for 
the wrench 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOILERS SMOKE STACKS 
| ENGINES GRATE BARS 
a safe screw for the employee - JANKSadTOWERS STAND PIPES 


—a neat screw for the machine 
builder—a 30% stronger screw Phosphate Dryers 


for the mechanic—a proportion- 
ately cheaper screw for the buyer 


The Allen process makes 


All kinds of Special Castings, Sheet, Plate and 
Structural Steel Work 


Sockets formed by cold-drawing around a solid hexagon 
eh— increase ‘nsity of steel around the socket- 

punch—increased density of th iti 

hole —30°/, added to the strength and durability of the 

screw. That's the practical result of the Allen patented 


process; the advantage of the ALLEN over screws made mr 





by the broaching process. It cuts down the number of 


your replacements, saves the labor-cost ‘of drilling or Mil | SUPPI I} ‘Ss 
chipping out broken set screws; prevents the temporary 


shut-downs. Allen prices, as well as the Allen process, 


will interest you; our booklet covers both; write for copy, OF ALL KINDS 


The Allen Mfg. Co. tarirort: conn: — 
Pacific Coc , 


ast Branch Office: The Charles A. Dowd Sales Co., 320 Market St.. San Francisco, Cal DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Johns-Manville, Inc. Graton & Knight 


Packings, Insulation Ma- Leather Belting and 
IF terials and Roofings Leather Textile Specialties 
when you 
order 


TI * O bd ] ~~ = WUERDUUADD AANA UNEASE NNT EAL kN aNe NNN nenaneeNET NTA 
1ompson 11ers 


PAGE 
Wire and Wire Products 


Two generations of experience back of every 
Page product. 


Page Steel & Wire Company 


Formerly Page Woven Wire Fence Company 
ESTABLISHED 1883 
Adrian, Mich. Factories Monessen, Penna. 
Branches: New York, 30 Church Street Pittsburgh, 644 Union Arcad: 
Detroit, 1147 Book Bldg. Chicago, 29 South La Salle St. 


you say 
GENUINE 


you will buy this can 
with the original steel 
tube. 

Made by 


CARR CAN CO. 
Raynham Center 


Mass. 


SMR 6 kd SN Nad kk ll et a A ll lk a i Tc AMA a 6 A 1 
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—the Solution of | 
Your Sewerage | 


| reconstructed and machinery has been 


Problem 
All those with any knowledge 
of the subject admit that the 
most scientific method of 


sewage disposal is that known 


as the L. R. S. System orig- 
inated by the U. S. Public 
Health Bureau. 

And the most satisfactory | 
adaptation of this system is 
found in the Universal Septic 
Tank for use either with or 
without running water. A 
single two-compartment tank 
instead of two separate tanks 
is just one of its exclusive 


features. 


Booklet on Request 
Universal Septic Tank 
Corporation 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, 715 Oliver Bldg. 


| 
| 
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; new 


| chinery 
= | tomac 

=| be occupied a few blocks south. 
| equipment will be set up in the new 


| 
ordered. 


TEXTILE 


MILL NEWS—Continued 


| they expect to start operations in their 


The 


205 


new branch plant here in April 

mill will be equipped with 
knitting machines, 30 loopers and four 
sewing machines; and women’s 
220 needle hosiery will be manufactured 


Waynessoro,. Pa. The Antietam 
Knitting Company is removing the ma- 
from its plant on South Po- 
Avenue to the new building to 


The 


men’s 


location at once. Increased facilities 
will be provided at the new works 


STATESVILLE, N. C. The Liberty Ho- 


| siery Manufacturing Company is being 


rebuilt. The walls have already been 


The plant and equipment was 


| destroyed by ‘fire some time = ago. 
| W. F. Hall, manager, says it will re- 
| sume operation in a few months, as 


soon as the machinery is installed 


MILLS STARTING UP 


ALABAMA City, ALA. 
the Dwight Manufacturing Company 
have been increased from 1 
days a week 


Operations at 


four to five 


Norwalk, Conn. The plant of the 
Henderson & Erwin Co., manufacturers 
of Rockingchair underwear, 
operations on Monday after 


resumed 


being 


| closed down since Christmas 


WILLIMANTIC, Conn. The Windham 
Silk Company is giving employment t 
a full working force, for three days a 
week, with part of the force eng 
for five and one-half days 


WInstep, Conn. The New England 
Knitting Company and the Winsted 
Hosiery Company reopened this week 
after being closed down 
month. 


aging 


tor about a 








HAYTON PUMP 
& BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WIS. 


Chicago Sales Office: 
402 RAILWAY EXCH. BLDG. 


Lee 


Sandusky 
Triplex Pumps 


Hayton 
Centrifugal Pumps 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
BEST SERVICE 


Inquiries Solicited 


_ LL LANL 
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The Acworth Cotton 
Company has 


AcwortH, GA 


Manufacturing resumed 


operations after a shutdown of several 
months. 
Macon, Ga. Mills No. 1 and No. 2 


of the Bibb Manufacturing Compar 
resumed full time operations on Mon 
day. 


Avucusta, Me. It is expected here 
| that the mills of the Edwards Manu 
facturing Company will soon be operat 
ing on full time 

Avams, Mass. The plant of the Ren- 


frew Manufacturing Co. 
five days a week. 


is operating 

FitcHpurc, Mass. Further 
are being made in the working force of 
the Parkhill Manufacturing Co. The 
Orswell Mills and the Star Worsted Co 
have increased their working schedules 
from three to four days a week 


New Beprorp, Mass Marked im- 
| provement in the schedule of hours and 
starting up of additional machinery was 
noted in the cotton mills of this city last 
Monday, and it is estimated that the in 
crease in the number of 


increases 


operatives 1S 


| of two weeks ago. In addition, many 
of those who for several months have 
been operating on part time are running 
nearer to full time than has been the 
| case since early in the fall of 1920. The 
| Nashawena, which had been shut down 
| completely for almost two months, re- 
| sumed in all departments on a schedule 
of four days a week, the Nonquitt in- 
| creasing its schedule from three to four 
| days, and lengthening the daily hours of 





now more than 20 per cent. over that - 


WORLD 


from 8 
chinery 


labor to & Additional 
operation at the Butler, 
which has been running practically full 


schedule of hours, but with 


ma 


is in 


1 
ony part 


of the machines in operation. At the | 
Page and Gosnold more machinery has 
been started up, the same being true of 
the Acushnet, Hathaway and the New 


Bedford Cotton Mills, where it is soo 
expected to be running four or five days 


We ekly. 


NortH ADAMS, 
Mills resumed 
Monday 


Mass The Greylock 


full-time operations on 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The tapestry de- 
partment of the carpet and rug plant ot 
S. Sanford & Sons, which has been} 


closed for several months, is again opet 
workers em 
ployed in this department is being grad 


ually increased 


ating, and the number of 


The other departments 
of the plant are also operating 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The plant of the 
Blood Co again operating 
after an enforced shutdown due to bus 

Che plant at present 1s 
in part, but it is hoped 
to gradually increase the working force 
intit full production is reached 


Conors, N. Y. ‘The varn mill of 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., which 
been closed since before Christmas, has 


Knitting 1S 


ness conditions 


operating only 


the 
has 


resumed operations with a full day 
force. The workers have accepted a 
22, per cent. reduction in wages 
Conors, N. ¥ The Peerless Fibre 
Co. is again operating in part after be 
ing practically closed for a period of 
several months. The company expects 
to be operating in full in a very short 
time. The employes returned to work 
under a 22% per cent. wage reduction 
Connors, N. Y. The plant of the Na 
nal Textile Company, ch has been 
sed for some time, has resumed op- | 
erations under a revised wage schedule 
The new scale calls for a reduction of 


2214 per cent. For the present the com 
pany will operate only part time, but the 
full working force will be employed as 
soon as conditions permit 

St. JoHNSVILLE, N. Y The local 
branch of the Littl Falls Felt Shoe 
Company, which has been closed since 
before the holidays, is again operating | 
n full with most of the regular work- | 
ng force employed 

WaterrorD, N. Y. The Ford Manu- 
facturing Company's plant, which has 


been closed for several weeks, reopened 


Monday. 
N. C. With the resump- | 


tion of operations at the six cotton yarn 
mills at Cherryville, and the announce- | 
nent that the new Rhyne-Houser Mill 
here will open in the future on 
ull time the majority of the 
spinning mills in the Gastonia district 

in operation. Textile men of 
this vicinity are optimistic as regards the | 
future outlook. 


in full on 


GASTONIA, 


T 
t near 
f schedule, 


are now 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
erations have been resumed at the 
Freeze-Bacon Hosiery Mills. 


The plant 


has been operating on half time. 


Nee. 


Mount Arry 
full time 


resumed on full last 


Laurel Bluff Cotton Mills. 


veek at the 


RuTHERFORDTON, N. C. The Cleghorn 
Mills and the Spencer Mills resumed 
operations last week on full time sched- 
ule. 


| 
| 
|. 
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Full time op- ! = 


Operations were | : 
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HORIZONTAL 


WATER TUBE 


BOILER 


Pressures 160 to 300 Lbs. 
Units 100 to 1,600 H. P. 


All steel construction. Drop 
forged, everlasting H H Plates. 
Baffling, vertical, horizonta’ 
or combination. Supported 
free of brick work. Can be 
-arranged for superheater or 

anytype stoker withou 
radical change in design. 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Marquette Bldg. 39 Cortlandt St. 


Uden DOOMED 


Textile Manufacturer 


YEAR BOOK 


1920 








Just published. An Eng- 
lish handbook of tech- 


nical information of a 
practical nature, tables, 


charts, calculations, mill 
problems, etc., for those 
interested in the opera- 
tion of cotton, woolen, 
silk and other textile 
mills. Much is told 
about cost systems, the 
overcoming of every day 
mill problems, and .the 
many tables will be found 
extremely useful. It is a 
handbook of information 
which should find a 
ready use in any mill. 


Postpaid $1.50 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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PULL 


“DOBBIES” 5, gay J == The unexcelled hand threader 


8 to 32 Harness 
— with the guard over the cut 


gama rn Iocan : which positively assures you of no more 
i LL g : looping out. We furnish the same to your 

ny shuttle manufacturers in any quantity de- 
GLE LAPT SORTA ott | : sired. We guarantee you satisfaction or 


INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION = J ' 1 
your money back. If interested in a trial 


J 
| | 
+ ij 
oy 99 208 to 2608 Hooks = 3 : 
1 e— “JACQUARDS” airyers | Correspond with 
6 3 
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HARNESS BUILDING I EVARISTE E. TALBOT 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 720 Second Street Pall Riew; Mae. 


Masher St., below Oxford St., Philadelphia 





mn 
HUTT Ht 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


TRADE MARK 
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The “RB ODDEN” FI er bene COLMAN ComPANY 
y Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
FOR QUALITY OF FINISH BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION t hae" AWING MACHINES 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 
Sole Agents for U. S. A. - 1 | 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. | "Reeds and Combs of All Descriptions 
= § ==—————=FOR ALL ene OF WEAVING==—=—_ ff — 
Wubtcscaasaeneiedl , E : 
Filing Winders || [ae || 
COPS BUTTS BOBBINS | —— ae 
= — Working Samples Sent Free of All Charges on Receipt of Particulars ; 
F. A. LAZENBY & CO. THE LOOM REED AND HARNESS CO. 
E CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA : 
Filling wound of any material for Plain, Automatic, or i | nu mut : 
Narrow Fabric Looms—or for any other purpose. i 


BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. —— solieieal ~T 


$$$ | —sPECIFY— 
S P O oO L S : | seen ct eee i 


Thread Guides 


ANU UAL 


Warper and Twister spools. Wooden head and metal ap 
on your Spinning and 





shield. Let us submit you samples and prices EF Twisting Frames. : 
poreenneenaniane _f£ The I. E. Palmer Co. : 
— & - The Simplicity Assuree Eas 5 
GREENVILLE SPOOL & MFG. cy). E £ ea ae. aeeer & and Rigid Setti. 5 
E UNNDNCNTYY ELS T0181 ET CGYMEYOOECOLOEOYENYO COVT NOTED COOET TTPO PMRATOLOOILENT MOT Qin ime nm 3 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 3 
¥ MMPS TS!) LITLE LTT) | 12 ULAELAAAETYUETUNAATNYTRT TTT ATT TTT TK THU TUTTLE Ta eee F 3 
om {ue (SSMU CURR ME OT TOIT q n nu 
f THE DIXON (PATENT Sy LEVER | 
ir if es ur rm weight sentia ) 
E é aa ‘Halt ‘urn Of eae ‘adj Jus it. All patterns for all makes of frames MEDAR ' ical I elite 
fs ee 7 r Ay asl “pats Send for Catalog A-6 ; 
E ae s uit wall eu ¢ * = 
i 5 a a Ne a FRED MEDART MFG. CO., Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
E ar York—52 Vanderbilt Ave. loco Bldg. : 
i Send for Samples to DIXON LURRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. 1. pone arts ee Sen Francicco—Rialto Bids 
" | WIT | matt rT STU ETTEATTT TTTTTN TIMAT TTT THIN TTT ACMSLSAENY CEVUN ALT EAY ECL UCTS LALA ATM EEN SATAN CAE GENE ETT SENN NTN STTTT ELAN TET CETTE OTLEY TTT TT “alt 
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The Latest and Most 
SANITARY 
ICE COOLING TANK 
and DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Contains about 40 feet Coil Pipe 
Constructed of Sheet and Galvanized 
Iron with Cork Insert 
Mounted on Cast Iron Pedestal 
Cover equipped with Locking device 
Rubber gusket, thus making au 
AIR-TIGHT COOLER 
Capacity, 50 Pounds of Ice 
INSURES COOL WATER ALL DAY 
Equipped with our well-known 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 
Haydenville 


and 


Mass. 
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FOR UNDERGROUND STEAM OR 
HOT WATER PIPES 


THE 
ORIGINAL 


(C-Wi 


METHOD 





embodies more original ideas, 
more advanced engineering, 
and more good practical feat- 
ures than any other system 
on the market. The mate- 
rial, construction, installa- 
tion methods and practical 
results which, combined, form 
what we call the Ric-wiL 
Method, appeal with equal 
force to the engineer, to the 
practical operating man and 
to the business executive. Let 
us send you a copy of our 
descriptive Bulletins 1-3. 





i 
E 
= 
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Write to-day. 


fg) 00 As 
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She Ric-wiL 
COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


0 ama AA 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


MILL NEWS — Continued 


SPINDALE, N. C. The Spindale Mills 
resumed operations last week on a full 


time schedule. 


STATESVILLE, N. C. The Superior 
Yarn Mills, now running on half 
plans to start on full time at an 
date, according to J. B. Hall, 
of the plant. 


time, 
Cal ly 
manag 


STATESVILLE, N. C. The Queen Knit 


ting Mills, which employ about 75 per- 
sons, will resume operation between Fel 
ruary 1 and 15, according to R. ¢ 


Bunch, treasurer. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
the P. H. Hanes Knitting ( 
resumed full 


Che plant ol 
ompany has 


time operations. 


, N. C. T he ( 
Manufacturing Company, with n 
and at Elkin, N 


last week, 


WINSTON-SALEM hatham 
lis her« 
. C., resumed operations 


following a 30-day shutd 
The Rich-San 
which has been operat 
department on a five 


wn 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
pliner Company, 


ing its knitting 


day short-hour basis, will resume | 
time this week. Work will be mostly on 
sample orders. 

Piova, Onto. The mills of the Su- 
perior Underwear Company, which have 
been operating three days a week sinc« 
the first of the year, have resumed full 
time operations. 

Emaus, Pa. The Emaus Throwing 


Company 
local silk 
for about 


has resumed operations at its 
mill. The plant 
four weeks. 
FREELAND, Pa. The Washington Silk 
Mills have resumed operations at their 
plant on part capacity, 


was closed 


following a sus- 

pension of production for several 
months. 

*LEWISTON, Pa. Statement from the 


Viscose Company is that operations are 


expected to start soon in their new 
branch plant here. 
Port Carson, Pa. Full time opera- 


tions have been resumed in the mills of 


H. L. Miller & Son, manufacturers of 
underwear. 
PotrsviLt—E, Pa. The Dogney Knit- 


ting Mills resumed operations at its 
plant on January 26. The Landingville 
Knitting Mills, Landingville, near Potts- 
ville, have also resumed with full work 
ing force. 


SHAMOKIN, Pa. The mills of 
Cc. K. Eagle here, and at Austin and 
Phoenixville, resumed operations on 
Monday after being closed for the last 
three months. 


fJ.H.& 


WATSONTOWN, Pa. The 


Watsontown 


Throwing Company resumed operations 
at its silk mill on January 26, under a 
wage reduction of 25 per cent The 
plant has been shut down for about two 
months past. 

Bripceton, R. I. The Deusenberry 
Worsted Mill has resumed operations 


after being closed down for an extended 
period. 


CENTREVILLE, R. I. The Warwick 
Mills have reopened on a full time 
schedule. 

GRANITEVILLE, S. C. The various 


mills under the control of the Granite- 
ville Manufacturing Company resumed 
operations last Monday. 

Provo, UtaAH. The Knight Woolen 


Mills have resumed operations after be- 
ing closed for inventory purposes. 


BENNIN VT. 
in Benning 
Several of 


TON, 


All ot the 


ton are 


] 
iS 


textile 
now operating 


closed 


plants 
the mills 
down since Christmas 


VA. lle Knit- 
ting Mills have resumed full time 


ave been 


DANVILLE Dany 
oper- 


a ns 


FACT AND GOSSIP 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


Che 


ser\ 


collector ot 
ed warrants 
f the Pro- 

I that 
at public auc- 


allure to 


nternal revenue has 


levying on certain property 
le Cotton Mill, and poste 
this property will be sold 
tion on February 8 k 


pay 
which are cla 


taxes 
the Government is the cause of the 
action. 

New Lonpon, Conn 
id Carpet I nl 


The New Eng 
o. has filed notice 


STONINGTON, Con? Wages wer 
duced in the weaving departm 
the American Velvet Co. from 25 
per cent 


MASS Che st | 

Barnard Manufacturing Co., at 
meeting last 
recommendation of the 


FALL RIver, 


of the 


their week, approved 


directors to in- 


crease the company’s capital from $500, 


000 to $1,250,000 

NortH ANDOVER, Mass Wages at 
the Sutton’s Mills were reduced 15 per 
cent. on last Monday. 

Passaic, N. J. Wages at the Pitkin 
Worsted Co. have been reduced from 
10 to 15 per cent. 

PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. The Clair Silk 
Mil lls have reduced the wages of loom 
fixers at its plant from $50 to $42.50 a 
week for day work, and from $55 to 
$46.75 for night workers. 


New York, N. Y. The Post & Shel 
don Corporation, 345 Fourth 
manufacturer of silk goods, 
sey 


avenue, 
a New Jer- 
has filed notice of in- 
from $100,000 to $1, 


corporation, 
crease in capital 


000,000. 


New York, N. Y. The Beacon Knit 
ting Mills, Inc., 518 Broadway, have 
filed notice of increase in capital from 
$10,000 to $35,000. 


DurHAM, N. C. A further 
of perhaps 10 per cent. in 
scale of the Erwin Cotton 
anticipated the company. To offset 
the effects of the cut, however, the 
company ects to increase the work- 
ing week enough to permit the workers 
to make 


reduction 
the wage 
Mills Co. iS 


exp 


as much as they are now get- 

ting. 
Mount .Arry, N. C. The Laurel 
Bluff Cotton Mills have increased their 


‘apital stock from $50,000 to $125,000. 


SHELBY, N. C 
Eastside Manuf 
ing effected. 


Reorganization of the 


acturing Co. is now be- 


LANCASTER, Fa. The John Farnum 
Co., operating the Conestogo Steam 
Mills, has placed a wage reduction of 
12 per cent. in effect. This is the sec- 


ond wage cut in the 


hay 


past three months, 


the former been 10 per cent. 


‘no 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Atlant 
has. sold 


> Em- 
one-story 
building at Cambria and  Croskey 
streets, 75x 118 feet, to C. D. 
Bartlett for a sideration of $27,500. 
The structure will be used for 
line of business. 


broidery Cc its 
on sit 
con 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


R¢ 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


What 


cost 


Calender 


2000 MILLS 


IS 


pe y 


AUTOMATIC 
ILL 
48 for Steam 
19 for Gas Heat 
50 for Oil Heat 
90 for Electric 


CALENDER 
Heat 


Heat 


does your roll covering 


year? 


The Dronsfield 
will do 





IT 


YOURS ONE? 


USE 


Would you 


save one-third of it? 


IF NOT—WHY NOT? 5 


Manipulation: 


Take out the leather rolls when 3 
idle; put them on the Calender & 
rn : E 
feed-board. The machine does = 
E 

the rest 


CAPACITY: 
LABOUR: 1 


Boy 
Results: 


Better Drawing 
Better Spinning 


MAIL 


REPUTATION IS BEHIND IT 
APPLY TO PRINCIPAL 





ess Licking 
Fewer Broken Ends 


LIFE OF ROLLS 


l-3rd Longer 





THE DRONSFIELD 


IMPORTERS or 


-ué DRONSFip, 


INER 5 


LFick 8 crt 


MANAGING ACENTS 


51 BO 


100 Per Hour 
or Girl 


YOUR ORDER NOW 
YOULL NEVER REGRET IT 


E 
E 
: 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Survival 
of the Fittest 


This law is just as immutable in the Tex- 
tile Industry as it is in Nature, and just 
as desirable. All progress is based upon 
it. In such times as the present it is 
the one great Law. 


Fitness is a matter of method and man- 
agement. The well organized, well man- 
aged enterprise plans its work and works 
its plan, gaining strength as it marches 
forward on broader missions to larger 
profits. The loosely knit, inefficient and 
unmethodical, falter and fail. 


That business enterprises may be fit, 


That waste may be eliminated and com- 
petent organization built up, 


That the executive may have at all times 
the comprehensive and dependable facts 
and figures which are the only premises 
of correct conclusions, the only basis of 
intelligent, progressive action 


Ernst and Ernst offer the services of 
tried and experienced staffs of business 
engineers and expert accountants in the 
individual application of 


Straight Line Methods 


of System, Organization and 
Business Control 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS -—- SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS TOLEDO 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY ATLANTA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND RICH MOND 
PROVIDENCE BUFFALO NEW ORLEANS 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
CHICAGO DETROIT FORT WORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI HOUSTON 

ST. PAUL INDIANAPOLIS DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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Profits Lie Where 
They Always Did 


Today, profits Jie in more production from the 
operative, just as they did a year ago when there 
was unlimited outlet for your production. 


Now it’s a matter of reducing the labor-cost entering into 
your product, by getting runs through in less time—always 
the result of recording the operative’s output on a 


COUNTER 


For keeping operatives of finishing machinery producing as 
cheaply as they should, the counter illustrated below is as 
necessary as discipline itself 


This Set-Back Yardage 
Counter measures the yardage 
of output of finishing Sand 
other machinery, where make. 
shift devices or expensive 
measuring instruments have 
been used. The straight-face 
friction wheel 1% yard in 
circumference is geared so 
it measures in units of one 
yard. The counter reads 
in plain figures, and can be 
set back to zero from any 
figure by turning knob once 
round. 


The new large model of Loom Cou ter and Hank Counter is also 
shown i n the Veeder textile counter booklet—besides Braider Count- 
ers, Lineal Measuring Counters and others. Copy free ‘o mill men. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., janits’Con. 


ge LL 
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SAU HNAETUA LATENT 


“LESS WASTE—CLEANER YARNS 


EN Sj 


= T 


Most manufacturers are adopt- 
ing 


ATHERTON ADJUSTABLE 
PIN GRIDS 


Knowing that they will pay for them- 
selves in a short time in the saving 
of good stock, at the high price ol 
cotton today. 


They also take out more foreigt 


matter and give you a cleaner lap 
We also make a 


ae Positive Split Lap Preventer 


Write for full details 


ATHERTON PIN GRID BAR 
COMPANY 


L. D. Armstrong, President 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C 
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SECURITIES STRONGER; 
DEMAND IMPROVING 





Only Indirectly Due to Improved Busi- 
ness Conditions—Investors Watch In- 
ventory Accounts 


Boston.—Such moderate improve- 
ment in demand for high-grade textile 
shares as has been noted in the local 
market within the week has been trace- 
able only indirectly to the betterment 
f business conditions; that is, it is not 
any actual improvement in the finan- 
ial status of the mills that has stimu- 
lated buying; they are no better off 
financially than they were a nionth ago, 


but the resumption of buying and man- 


ufacturing has, of course, improved 
their outlook materially, and encour- 
iged investors to believe that there will 
be no more shrinkage of their surplus 
assets and working capital. This is the 
rincipal cause of renewed buying, and 
that this is so finds confirmation in the 
haracter of demand, which is closely 
onfined to securities of mills that have 
been successful in conserving the large 
profits that were earned prior to the 
ast half of 1920. 
Some Barometric Sales 

Among recent transactions that may 
e considered barometric of the changed 
haracter of investment buying may be 
noted sales of Amoskeag common at 
83 to 84, as compared with a low in 
December of 70; Pacific, also, which 
dropped to 145 in December, has sold 
within the week at 16214, and is being 
held by many owners for 165 or better; 
suuying of both Pacific and Amoskeag, 
by the way, comes largely from what 
might be termed “insiders.” That kind 
' buying, in fact, is characteristic of 
uch that is being done at present. 


Inventory and Surplus Accounts 
It is hardly necessary to state that 
vestors are scrutinizing mill state- 
ments more closely than ever before, 
nd that inventory items, and the bal- 
nce between bills payable and bills 
receivable are given quite as much at- 
ntion as the surplus and reserve items. 


Concerns are still carrying abnormal 
ventories, and whose surplus’ has 
shrunk materially and likely to be 


oided. If surplus accounts are well 
iintained, and there is private evi- 
nce that inventory values have been 
runk close to replacement basis, the 
‘t that the latter may be above nor- 
il is not considered a serious matter. 
is a fact, tao, that the great ma- 
rity of well-managed textile mills 
w carry their inventories at, or be- 
v, current replacement values. The 
ls receivable items of most mills still 
but these frozen credits are 
being reduced rapidly and within 
months should approach normal 


lk large, 


SHARES MORE ACTIVE 


Trend as Result of 


Increased Sales 


kD, Mass.—An 


Prices on Upward 


advance of 


nts in the asking price of Neild 

has been the feature of the mill 
market, bringing the offering quo 

n t 300, compared with 250 last 
The bid price also shows a gain 
wenty pi ints to 250, which is equal 
the highest mark which the stock 
zed last year In 1920 the direc 
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tors disbursed 32 per cent. 
while the earnings are said to be in 
excess of 1919, when the returns 
showed upwards of 50 per cent. 


in dividends, 


Activity in Manomet 

Considerable activity was again noted 
in Manomet, with a gain in the bid 
price of five points registered, the stock 
being sought freely at 110. Sales were 
recorded at prices ranging from 115 to 
117, with few shares remaining on the | 
market. The demand was for both old 
and new stock, one broker alone having | 
bought upwards of 100 shares. Nash- | 
awena dropped off considerably follow- | 
ing the cutting of the quarterly divi- 
den from 4 to 2 per cent. The bid 
price weakened eleven points to 115, 
the asking price receding nine points 
to 123. It was stated that the stock 





could be bought in good-sized lots at 
123 to 125. 

Nonquitt was active with sales near 
the 100 mark. The bid price registered 
a gain of two and a half points, being 
listed at 90. Little of the stock is of-| 
fered for sale. Acushnet advanced two 
and one-half points to a bid price of 
15714, the asking price being 162%. 
Kilburn was very strong, gaining five 
points in the bid price to 220, the ask- 
ing price of 230 having been withdrawn 
from the list. Soule has been cleaned 
up of all the stock offered at less than 
160, the bid price strengthening five 
points to 150. 


Bristol Advances Ten Points 





Bristol showed an advance in both 
the bid and asking prices, the 
advancing five points to 175, while the | 
offering price is now 200, a gain of ten 
points, with little of the stock available. | 


Beacon prefered lost two points in the | * 


asking price, which is listed at 93. 
Sharp common also dropped off one 
point in the bid price, which is quoted 
at 122. Holders are demanding 127 for 
the stock. Dartmouth is held for 275, 
with Potomska available at 210. Whit- 
man advanced another five points, the 
bid price now being 210, while the ask- | 
ing price of 225 remains unchanged. 

Wamsutta is offered at 120, the bid 
price being five points under this figure. 
Announcement that the plant is to fin- 
ish and market its own products has 
created additional activity in the stock | 
of the corporation. Fairhaven common 
is available at 185, but little inquiry 
has been noted for the stock during 
the past few days. Quissett common is 
still being held for 275, the bid price 
being 25 points lower. 

Butler continues to be one of the 
ular issues, with bids running 
as 15714, the asking price for the stock 
being 160 and upwards, with but few 
shares offered for Booth cc mmon | 


rt 





T - | 
pop | 


as high} 


sale 


is bid at 130, the asking price remain 
ing at 150. Taber, which is now run-| 
ning nearly full time again, bid at 


150 and is offered at 155 


stock is inquired for, but the bid pric 
remains at 105, Citv being offered at 
220, the bid price being thir points 


] 


below this mark 


LESS SHARE DEMAND 


of Quarterly Dividends Checks 


Buying 


Passing 


Fatt River, Mass.—Three causes | 
have operated to interfere with the ex 
pansive movement noted as having ap 
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GARLAND 
LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, ME. 
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James Chittick ; 

Consulting Textile Specialist 3 

}22-124 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 4 
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TEXTILE LECTURES 
Fabrics Analyzed. Expert Testimony. 


Private Textile Instruction. Mill 
Visited and Reported on. 


2 Everything in Textiles 
E Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Ete. 


: Author and publisher of “Silk Manufacturiag and Its Problems.” 
= Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 
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Damages Investigated. 
Forms. 


Calculated. 
Mills 


Costs 
Business Literature Written. 


Cottons 


SMO Fe 


HAE 
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To Manufacturers Seeking Industrial Sites 


A Company with public utility interests in a large number of com- 
munities in several states is prepared to assist you in selection of 
factory locations. Information has been compiled of available sites, 
suitable buildings, power and water rates, fuel costs, labor supply, 
rates of taxation, freight rates, civic conditions, etc., all of which 
with other assistance is available, without charge, upon applica- 
tion to 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


2 Correspondence Solicited 
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Sheet Metal Construction Co. 


Builders and Repairers = 


-SHEET METAL PRODUCTS} : 
= CAMDEN N. J. 
= Delaware Ave., Wood and York Sts. 5 
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: _ New England and Southern. / 


MILL SHARES 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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_M. H. WILDES & CO. 


: Incorporated 


>30 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Cloth Folder “'BLEACI ERIS, 
jand Measurer <°%',f0",crcr"s" | 


y ETC. 
Send for circ kA 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester, 


Mass. 
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C. M. Wall & Son, Southmont, N.C. 


Manufacturers of High ( 
BOX LUMBER 
We Make 


3rade North Carolina BOX SHOOKS, 
and CRATING MATERIAL 
a Specialty of the Textile Business 


11 CQSULLES LGTD TTT EMSA TTT HT 1 


Mill Timbers and Flooring 


Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pines 


Turned Columns—Splines 
Write or Wire Us 
A. S. BACON & SONS 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
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WOODEN PACKING CASES 


These boxes are built 


of timber 
cic tron our own 


lands, in 
four styl as shown; present a 
neat appearance iade to 


ry tae Be 


We solicit a trial order 


White 


Pine, 


Pine, North Carolina 
Poplar, Oak and Che 


stnut 


so Manufacture 


HUTTON & BOURBONNAIS CO., Box 460, HICKORY, N. C. 
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WOODEN PACKING CASES 


ALL STYLES 


MANUFACTURED FROM 
Georgia Pine, White Pine, Cypress and Gum 
Your Inquiry Solicited 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Box 1025 


metmcaaiMans =| yeTT 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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SILK HOSIERY ‘BOXES | 


Our Specialty 


Trade Mark and Special Brand Papers 
carried in stock 


Efficient Service Right Prices 
Write us for samples and prices of 


any kind of HOSIERY BOXES 
SCHOETTLE PAPER BOX COMPANY 


RALPH J. SCHOETTLE, MGR. 
Front and Laurel Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MAPLE FLOORING 


Cleaner floors and longer wear 
are assured you with our quality 
maple. Delivered any time 
and anywhere. Prompt service. 
Ask for our prices on flooring. 


Hardwood flooring 


n 
hardwood lumber 


NN BARIHOLOMEW. MANAGER CHICAGO 


3622°3628 SOUTH MORGAN STRE TELE HO NE BOULEVARD 830 


The Walke Box Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE BOX SHOOKS 


Inquiries From Textile Mills Given Prompt Attention 
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J. A. FORD 


Lynchburg Virginia 


MANUFACTURER 


N. C. Pine Box Shooks 


FOR TEXTILE TRADE 


Write for Quotations on Car Lots 
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the local 
One 


ared in market for textile 
‘urities was a caustic criticism 
ri f the administration of one of the 
: st prominent treasurers in the city 
1 meeting the stock- 


annual o! 


Iders and an emphatic demand for 
appointment of a committee of in- 
stig n; the more influential of the 
ining two was the passing of the 
ends by three corpora- 
oS d news is effective, while 
tements ood report are disre- 
led a st as mere matters of 
S¢ Ss h sposition aS Was appear- 
a Wi r ten days to look upon the 
g t quotations as about 
led, has ‘ arrested ind persons 
might ha sold are now holding 

k | pments 
se stockholders who are against 


} stock dividend have seized upon the 
i the Harg nd 


reraves and 


Parker d 
arkKer dl- 


ting not to declare divi- 

ls xisting period to justify 
pos Both doubled — their 
hich stand at $1,600,- 


the management is 


atisi Although the 

Septembe r had an excess 

$463,359 and the Parker $578,129 
' antl + } 2 

pparentl s borne in 

unting room that there 
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S ( Y to 1917, 
‘ lend record being indi- 
s. Commendation of the 
: Charlt Milis in post- 
stock dividend until April is 
i among those who have 
ted such declarations as 
rs of shares in othe rporations 
reduction in surplus was $4,000, 
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Clara Mfg. Co 

Clifton Mfg. Co 
Cabarrus Cotton 
Cannon Mfg. Co 
Clover Mills 


‘ash Mills 


( 

Chadwick- Hos} 
Chadwick-Hos 
( 












‘limax Spinnir ( 
Crescent Spinning 
Dixon Mills eee 
Drayton Mills 
Dresden Cotton M 
Dune Mills . 
Dunean M pt 
Eastern Mf ( 





I le Mfg. ¢ 
Flint Mfg. Co 
R . 





n Cottor 








Watts Mills 
Watts Mills 
Winget Yarr 
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. , Is 
valued not overt ‘ 
asked a duty of twice that on ur hed 
wool and 40 per cent. ad va 
oods from 40 to 70 cents, a ty « 
three times that on the wool and 50 7 
cent. on goods from 70 cents t >1.00 
per pound, four times duty on 1 1 
50 per cent. on goods valued 
$1.00 to $1.25 per pound, a d 
times that on \ 1 and 60 pe: 
valorer n goods valued at $1.25 
pound, and over a duty 
that l and 70 pet C3 
Fawcett, director of wool market ( 
the Ame in Farm Burea la 
sim | ir ut on W l as th it 1 
by other l growers—1 14 
cents per ] eal t 
remain he day is g 
over to the wool ywers 
111 The National Wool 
Scouring Co. has c in- 


ti L 
Valin, 


John S$ 


with capital of 


Samuel 


$10,000, 


Kruty, Steve | 


panak and Steve Rechtoris. 
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Hearings on Tariff Revision 











India to do the work of one man in the the importation rpet wool th 
1 State The average wage inthe duty t y, and h 
an mill the present ti Sait F revel 
a} ximately per week ( ld be obtained I ly I 1 
Before mpleting his statement, Mr y putting an ad val lut 
B S ggested the cot tee that importations stead e s 
St ad ViSiI the whole ta f in duty. 
hanging conditions now Wool rte e, Mr. M 
| | the countries of the N told t mitt L I 
i rizontal rate raise of G I \ 
n e added » the present I 
rates [he suggestion, however, was ure! 


ttee and various members pointed : t 
t why t sugges was not a § l t | 
one, 2 S I 
Hearing on Schedule K ( assertions | 
Or ( th ' + ecc the ommiuttee tha i et \ 
has a 1 \ ed f lit Ise than f the 1 
Means Ce I nn 1 wit Tacture t and y it 
s con d anent ng quest I 1 that not ver 

















Philadelpl t Nat r othe es than those o 
\ss i I \\ I < { I 
Col. Wood's te } | H told tl I tee that n 
ttee was r the 1 t inter n ] para } itive to ets 
nd acl as . h mmitt gs had caused 1 h t le in tl 
has thus fa Iminis ! he law He \ 
Col. W . ont, ' ttee at th the words “carpets and rugs” 
nnineg of his te at as haar in all of the paragraphs so that 
wnufactur at eoriot t] pit manufacture rs W ll not be al 
on that s rm ( riff ts int n intry as ru 
she t eer : 5 I lone 1 to evade tl 
Congress : ‘ e ted a material 1 t 
1 ‘ f t of ly 
m n is ¢ \ yiT ? +} if : ot i 
th new arill law hicl >; soon t this yeat 
vritten W I 1 not erie H J. Ha tl ( Spe 
ntil 1922 ! he Ways M 
In d 1Ss har ; Comn beha th 
1 { ( | ht Woo (y \ 5 \ 
} t t } 1 } i | that ] 
ropos on I ( I mat I { 1] ma 
writing tl new ta \ If the th lass it ( wools wl h 
on ¢ hange I al € LV I | sent tarill ire Clas 
he said I tarilt S h wer n rs‘l, 2 and 3 Howeve hai 
ective vooien 5 re t] 1 ssitats chan es il 
ar wi e sufficier al hich might be enact t 
( \\ 1 point he 
ittee that the purchasing pow: John J. Phoenix, of Delavan, Wis 
t wage paid in Europe t th ess appearing bef: th 
1¢ than it was be e th War, in ( Tuesday n behal f th 
spite of the fact that the wages them National Association of the Sweater 
selves in most cases are higher ind Knitted Textile Industry Mr 
In addition to knowing what the bas Phoet ommended 
rates on wool were to be befor mak- = That tl pr luction ot the 
ing any recommendation on the woolen knitted lerwea lusti e classed 
goods, Col. Woods also stated that tl separately and distinct from knitted 
action taken by tl nmitté n the lerwear, h ry and woven products 
foreign exchan nw | h which they have been heretofo 
uch to do witl ] nenda unjust] issified 
tions 2. That a rate of duty on imports 
In nnection witl hang n the knitted outer wear be fixed that will 
various paragraphs of the law, he called adequately protect and enable the do- 
tl committe ttention to tl term mestic manufacturer to fairly meet the 
“flannel,” which h said should be mpetition of foreign rivals.” 
liminated | eanit th Edward Moit f Marcellus, N. Y 
term has ( [ ly changed 
R A, Ch as ol Ut 1 New Y hal 
ré esenting the knit ee j 1 
turers An t Id +} 7 litte 
that the manufact S re nmend the le 








substit n pa ] 382 « tl 5 t est a rate f duty As a 
Payne drich “i iph 291 ness proposition, it would appear 
f the Under 1 The nt | ts face that th ~gae £ 
rate is, 35 I nt. ad em, while vhich 1 be adopted should t 
the rate under the |] n¢ w was 44 higl than what would 
er pound and 60 pe nt. ad 1 re 1 a tair rate r the manu I 
George McNeir \ w S] A ’ his ls after arrangi! a - 
New 7 rl ( if rc t¢ ting t; the dut of ; . 1 
I n t the mmittee on ¢ I - his ra material.” 


half of carpet manufacturet He d | nnection with duty on clean 

sed at length importations of carpet wool he said: “ Supposing that we ha 
wools and called the mmittee’s par a duty 33 cents per pound on clean 
ticular attention to the fact that these ol and only the one rate, it b mes 
wools do not compete in any way with yparent that no low grade wools id 
domestic grown wool. He told tl n ! mported at the same rate in compe- 
mittee that if a duty has to be put on tition with e wools 
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USWOCO 
FABRICS 


Are noted for Quality, Durability 


TEXTILE WORLD 


February 5, 192 


William O. Harris, President Raymond C. Harris, Treas. and General Manager 


TEXTILE ROLL & SUPPLY CO. 


ten tear dite. 83 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 


syeveee veeenscnenrnygngn reenter rvuy reece engpmerereene 


TRADE MARK 


Roll Specialists—Brass or Iron Fittings 


Rolls for Textile Wet Finishing 
Machinery, Conveying Equip- 
Selec- 


Fulling Machinery for felts and 
Woolens, Piece Dyeing and 


and Appearance. Best tailors carry 


full lines. Ask for USWOCO 


ments, Paper Mills, etc. 
ted Material and Design for Wet 
or Dry Service. 


Bleaching Machines, Wooa Tubs 
and Tanks, Washers and Carbon- 
izers,Reels for any Requirements. 


CLOTH when you order your 


next suit O-Z TACHOSCOPE 

, ? F 0-20,000 R.P.M. Right or Left, Continuous or Intermittent Speeds 
Guaranteed accurate to a oa 
fraction cf a revolution — . 


Manufactured by 


United States Worsted Co. 


President, ANDREW ADIE 
JOHN SIMSON 


Treasurer, C. W. SOUTHER 


Vice-President, 


Instantaneous Zero setting device 


available at a moderate price 
Send to-day for full particulars 
O. ZERNICKOW, 21 Park Row, New York 


A large textile mill writes: “We find it very valuable in checking up 
front roll speeds, cylinder speeds, spindle speeds on our spinning 
frames and motor speeds throughout the mill.” 


The only MASTER SPEED RECORDER 


3 
Selling Agent, J. B. 


\7 Fourth 


KIRKALDY 
New York City 
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HIGHEST QUALITY LONGEST WEARING 


“AMTEX” TAPES “AMTEX” BANDS 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPES, DOUBLE LOOP BANDS 


MIAIN OFFICE 
Federal St 


Boston 9 


157 


a. 0S 04seN UNSOLVED UNM NN 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


GERMANTOWN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILL 
BELFIELD AVE. & WISTER ST. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE 
23 SOUTH SECOND STREET 


An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Port ble hy 


Sewing M clive b 


ry wer <a UUUAA200000 0040809044440 EUG NRA LEHANE NTR THN TMM ve eater 
aS cat 


Z VOOUUEALUOUUGANAUAAOONNAMOUE REAL ALLUYGATUOUSRRATOAUUESAOUUODESNOUUEGANAUU ED AAAUUOENASUAL UCLA NSN TAMA AUOUUUUAALUUENSUEONNOUTNAAUDRGAD UNA NNEUE NETBALL BNET 


| CRAWFORD STEAM PLATE PRESSES 


Finish 


Worsteds, Flannels, Felt, Alpaca, 
Knit Goods and Hosiery 


HEAT under pressure GIVES the FINISH 
COLD under pressure SETS the FINISH 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


all sizes, weights and colors 


| NASHUA STEAM PRESS & BOILER WORKS 


J. J. Crawford & Son 
Successors to { Spence & Rideout 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Repair parts for presses constantly on hand. Write us for catalog and prices. 
PM HUOUETAAVEDELAATADUALA ATTN HANDED EY ATTEN EET TET 1 I | 


itseit a reputation for econom 
in hu 
driven, it is « 


Woolens, Underwear 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


84 Hamilton Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
‘o. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Machine ; 


HUDDLE ALAA DA UATE 
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DRESS GOODS’ FUTURE 
CAUSING CONCERN 


autious Operators Feel Demand Will 
Cease When Spring Lines Close 
Higher Prices Expected 

The dress goods market continues in 
s course of prosperity. Even though 
he prosperity is not general, but con- 
ned to certain lines, it is taken as sig- 
ficant that change for the better will 
on be uniform and extend its influ- 
nce to the men’s wear field, which is 
till combatting the disinclination of 
1e public to buy. 

While, from the time the dress goods 
arket began to take a turn for the 
tter until recently, the better tone was 
‘ticeable chiefly in worsted dress 
ods. During the past fortnight a good 
mand has developed for woolen suit- 
g and coating which promises fair 
) outdo the tricotine demand. This 
aterial is made up in two tones, front 
nd back, and needs no lining. Only a 
w concerns participated in the open- 
g of these lines which was very late, 
nd the demand is such that orders are 
ken now for March and April de- 
very. 


Boom Continues 
lricotines, serges, poirets, cord twills 
d other specialties are still goad 
llers and the demand continues to 
ceed the supply. Conservatism, in 
is respect, cannot be too strongly 
ged, since the spring season is plainly 
awing to a close. At the latest it 
ll continue until April 1 and the fear 
expressed by cautious selling agents 
id manufacturers that the demand for 
these lines, which developed overnight, 
will disappear just as quickly, leaving 
hind stocks of undelivered goods. 
hile the demand exceeds the produc- 
n, there is a healthy market, but just 
soon as production is allowed to 
get ahead of the demand, there is dan 
ger ahead. 
Despite many exterior signs of a re- 
ering market, there is still consid- 
erable pessimism among selling agents, 
ticularly as far as the stability of 
rrent prices is concerned, and the 
holding out of the present demand. 
veral selling agents are of the belief 
t the present business is too “ spot- 
’ to continue very long, and look for 
‘nother period of inactivity when the 
sent flurry of spring buying ceases. 
'rices as they exist to-day are, it is 
eved, largely responsible for the de- 
nd. The new prices have brought 
ny jobbers and cutters into the mar- 
who are buying goods which they 
use for the coming spring season 
New Prices Questioned 
‘ith the opening of the fall lines 
wing nearer, there is much concern 
the price levels at which the lines 


W be marked. It is believed that 
ufacturers will be guided by the ex- 
ence of last year and mark their 
Ss at price levels which they can 


ntain throughout the season, but 
they will meet with difficulties be 
of the instability of raw wool 


yarn prices. There is every justi- 
nm for the opinion that raw wool 
s and yarn prices are at rock- 


m, but not at fixed levels. The 
lation in raw material prices will 
ly influence fall prices 


business is 


Although 
good and selling agents with desirable 


current very 
lines have no difficulty in finding a 
market for them, nevertheless, careful 
operators believe the demand to be only 
temporary and look for a 
Those who are doing best are not los- 
ing sight of the possibilities and aré¢ 
operating cautiously, prepared for any 
eventuality 


reaction. 


Dress Goods Trade Notes 

It would appear that the trade ove: 
estimated the time in which retailer 
would liquidate their holdings. Whil 
toward the end of last year it was est! 
mated that retailers would be in th: 
market soon aiter the holidays, it 
develops that buying at retail is not 
what was expected, and that the trade 
revival is still remote because of th« 
public’s lack of buying power due t 
continued unemployment. 

A cut of 50 per cent. is noted in the 
opening of the first of a line of women’s 
serges by Robert Linton, the Admiral 
ty No. 611, at $1.75 per yard, as com 
pared to $3.50, the opening 
last season. 

Keely & Watson report .a steady de- 
mand for their line of two-tone woolen 
coatings at $4 per yard. A line of suit- 
ing of a lighter weight at $2.25 per 
vard is also a good seller. 

Bachman, Emmerick & Co. are show 
ing a new line of fancy weaves in wor 
sted and worsted-and-silk jersey cloth, 
adapted as suiting and skirting 

An increase of five cents per yard on 
600-range 
by the S 

Among 


now 


price ot 


tricotine has been announced 
Herbert Golden Company 
mills that have recently 
named new prices for nearby and fall 
delivery, are the Pacific Mills, Lorraine 
Manufacturing Company 
Woolen Company 


and Hamilton 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL 
SCHEME ADOPTED 


British Buyers Already Protesting — Brad- 
ford Market Better for Fine 
Tops 

(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Braprorp, Enc., Jan. 18.—Last Thurs- 
day the Ministry of Munitions an- 
nounced that they had accepted the pro- 
posal to hand over the Australian wool 


surplus to the projected British-Aus 
tralian Wool Realization Association, 
with effect from January 1, 1921, and 


that the transfer would be effected as 
early as possible. The announcement 
stated that “the Commonwealth Gov 


ernment have undertaken on behalf of 
the wool growers and of the projected 
Association that the 


carry-over wool 


shall be sold as promptly as market 
conditions will permit, and have de- 
clared that to do so is one of the main 
objects of their proposals. They have 
further undertaken that the operations 
of the Association shall be conducted 
with due regard to the legitimate in- 
terests of the British consumer and to 
the maintenance and if possible the in- 
crease of existing trade relations be- 
tween Australia and the United King- 
lon 1 | and W ol 1 t . 

With regard to the British half of 
the surplus, this is to be handed over for 
sale on commission, and it is expected 
that similar agency arrangements will 
be made in respect of the New Zealand 
and other wool and sheepskins now held 
by the British Government. It is a con 
dition of the agency contract that it 
may at any time be revoked by the Gov 
ernment if the the Associa- 
tion’s business departs from the agreed 


\ | proaucts 


conduct of 


principles or otherwise gives ground for 
This clause 
is regarded with satisfaction in the 
trade. 


dissatisfaction protective 


Excessive Reserves 

The crucial consideration is the policy 
of the new The conduct 
of the Government in the opening weeks 
of the year has not been reassuring on 
this point. It may be that the Govern 
ment wishes to act with caution in the 
matter of reserves, but they have been 
unduly anxious in this respect. When 
the London Sales opened last Tuesday, 
reserves were taken on the basis of the 
“free” wool December 
series. But this level was out of date, 
and only one-fifth of the offerings of 
Government wool has been sold. Yes- 
terday there was some sign of easier 
reserves for low crossbreds, and conse- 
quently medium crossbreds sold better, 
one-half pasing the hammer 
on fine wools are maintained, and stifle 
competition. At the “ free’ wool sales 
last Thursday, practically all the Aus 
tralian wools were cleared at about 10 
to 15 per cent. below the December 


Association 


sales at the 


Reserve 


“free” sales (and consequently about 
the same amount below Government re 
serves). The sales showed that there 
was a good demand at a reasonable 
price. Great indignation is felt at the 


preposterous policy of the Government 
\ strong protest was made on the open 
of the sales 


ng day 
Slightly Improved Business 
Meanwhile the uncertainty of the raw 
material the inability to pur- 
chase Australian wools in the Colonies 
this month, and the advance in fine 
greasy crossbreds in New Zealand, have 
all contributed to confirm the better 
tone for fine tops at Bradford. Top 
: 534) 
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| BRADFORD CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Feb. 1 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 


market maintains more cheerful tone. 
| requirements as they fall due. 


Bradford 


Users are covering current machinery 
A fair number of orders for tops have been 
| booked’ on American account and there is improved demand for low cross- 
| breds owing to khaki orders from Russia. 


Quotations for yarns are a shade 


easier, but there is litthe covering business on home trade account; export 
business is hampered by competition of cheaper Continental productions. 


Piece goods remain quiet. 


9 


London free wool sales closed on January 27 with 


much brisker competition, especially from Continental and American buyers; 
prices advanced 5 to 10 per cent. and recovered the decline in previous week, 


closing on a par with opening rates and in some cases at highest point of 


| series. 








INTEREST CENTERING 
UPON OVERCOATINGS 


Heavyweight Overcoating Sample Lines 
Awaiting Opening of American 


Woolen Company 


Interest in the men’s wear market 
now centers principally on the fall over- 
some selling 


coating openings, which in 
1 to at an early 


circles are looke d forwar« 


date, while others believe that another 
month will elapse before manufacturers 
will venture upon the market with new 
line Ss 


Were the bu men’s wear of 


the proportion as the 
been during the past month, 


siness 1m 
sales in dress 


x6 ods have 


there is every likelihood that the fall 
overcoatings would have already been 
opened But the men’s wear market 
still being a state of coma and show- 
ing little sign of recovery, although 
some goods that have recently been 


marked down to prices below duplica- 
manufacturers are in- 
withhold their heavyweight 


lines until the prospects are brighter 


Market Continues Dull 


For the present the 


tion are selling, 


clined to 


trade is com 
lethargic market 
next move of the 
Woolen Company, which, it 
will be the 


1 1 
placentl KINng on a 


and waiting for the 
\merican 
opening of its 
fall ranges of overcoatings This is 
awaited by the men’s wear trade 
as the prices of this com- 
as a basis for the mark- 
but this year 

because of 
times and the market. 
known to be await- 
assortment of samples, 


s be lieved, 


usually 
with interest 
pany are taken 


ing of competitive lines; 
there is 

the nature of the 
Many 
ing with a large 
but are delaying their opening both be 


unusual interest 


concerns are 
they believe buyers are not yet 


readv to look at fall 
not liquidating their present 


aus¢ 
samples, and re 


tailers art 


stocks because of the public’s disinclina- 
tion to buy, but largely so that they can 
name their prices in competitive range 
of the big company. 

From what advance information can 
be gained, there is a disposition among 


manufacturers this vear to try out fancy 
back overcoatings, and if all the houses 
that prepared open them, 
there enough of 


market t 


line Ss 
a variety on the 


have 
will be 
satisfy the most carping critic. 
Prices Problematical 

The prices at which fall lines will be 
open d are causing considerable discus- 
sion in trade circles, the opinion fre- 
quently being expressed that efforts will 
be made to gain higher prices than the 
goods. It 
can be 
Gi still many cloth 
iers who show little enthusiasm over the 
[ though 


is simple 


sacrifice of 
matical 


} 


basis of a stock 


11 
is probl 


what support 


uined. since there are 

future of wool goods, selling 
agents feel that this attitude 
prevent a rising market 
What the future holds in 


the men’s wear industry is a matter of 


propagal da to 


tore tor 


jecture Present conditions do not 
uippear too bright, but the opinion is 

ressed that since the new openings 

1 be delaved at least another month, 
or possibly tw much can change be 


tween now and then. The inaétivity of 
the needle trades throughout the 
is doing much to hamper the primary 
market, and if 


East 


differences between the 
manufacturing clothiers and the cloth- 
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DOBBINS 


SOAP MEG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


cS . 
Wool Goods Markets—-Contd. 
ing workers can be settled before the 
heavyweight opening, it would undoubt- 
edly do much to create a better feeling 
among buyers 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

The men’s wear market continues 
handicapped by the appearance of stock 
goods from all ee presenting all 
that is undesirable in quality and price. 

Otto Schreiber has withdrawn from 
the firm of Cox & Schreiber, and is de- 
voting his attention to Mitchell, Vance 
& Company. 

Realizing that the public wants a spe- 
cialty, one concern is considering intro- 
lucing a plaid back suit material on 
the market, the plaid effect to show on 
the coat collar, lapel and trouser cuffs. 
PgvvN CUMSSMMRLA Sta 10a! 092940 C5440 MEAD MEDAL LENT im OVUUANTEENATENYENUUUAGTUNNETOAUETAATOTD GET UA TTD ETT UTT NATTA ATTTA TE uc Ernveeneeneerreerenmrrenacoereneremnre nc, The Standish W orsted Company is 
showing a line of fancy-back 30 ounce 
overcoatings at $3.50 per yard. 


FVITUETNTU TNT even reTT NTT See ne | 
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Herman J. Waterhouse has assumed 


the management of the mill proper- 
J. P. STEVENS & CO. I tice of AL. Sayles & Sons Co, Inc. 


ucceeding Thomas F. Corcoran 

2 Herman J. Waterhouse, president of 
Commiss ion Merchants z the Waterhouse Worsted Co. who re- 
: ntly assumed control as manager of 
Et mill property of A. L. Sayles Sons 
23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue _~— “°: “ can echt 7 ory ee 
yf incoln and Granite mills ot that 
= corporation, it was announced this week 
NEW YORK E at the New York office of the Water- 
1 Until arrange- 
HMMM FTLCTI at een fected, William 
on have been selling 
a I OT Savles & Sons Cs. 

= Inc., will continue in that capacity 
WwW. Stursberg, Schell @ Se. Parker, Wilder & Company have an- 
Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers = nounced new prices on their stock flan- 
nels. Cocheco-1791, $1.65 per yard and 

Talbot-111, $1.8214 per yard. 


Bradford Market 


é } 


UU 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Everett pairing: 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 


smu UIMMnNNLL) UTA NNANUETUITATLMIN i ATTA SOVAAETUNSOETUASTEOTTU TATTLE TT TL 


APC TROT 


amid Ue li Ail ALLAN) S UES EVAR CRRSCEDED ULAR EEA REYES YAMA HROUOHHRAOUNREDUUAAS TUNA, 


Bthea Allen 


25 Madison Avenue 
New York 


WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 


FE | Te VENT FUVVATUTTTAETNEAEDAN EDN TNETT NTN ETNT TNT ATT TT TT 1 n J STUAETUNETOVE TATE 


mma 


are compelled to adopt a more 

{ ttitu ast Thursday 
ossbreds were 

ited about 3 gher, 70s at about 
63d, 64s 54d, 60s super 50d, 60s ordi- 
nary 46d, 58s 39d, and 56s, 34d. It is 
doubtful whether these prices have been 


SR 111004 I HIT MO = made in busine ss, but rtainly better 


prices a been made and are being 
Ww. HL. DU V m_. & CO. made, and a buyer has to pay at least 
3d more than a week ago stocks o 
COMMERCIAL BANKING to] so ee aa re | = rt oi 
tops 1 S $ < as «¢ > te 5 ré 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS ie sirements are causine a few orders 


225 Fourth Avenue _— York 3 to come through, and there is a constant 


ee 1.1 


ricki of orders for export accol 
equi AOTU4 UH CPPESMRALYLTSULMROUNMNANTOSYONYS CRMMDEDNDCRDY NNTMATUSNATOAAOAUOOUNOUENAAAYONOEDAUNSUOONALUNOENDONETEQUOOUCYOSYY LETTAEOTONENETETTTTOOTTSTD EGU SNATTT HOUUATTNNTATUND EET TN TONNE TTT TITIAN S S - Xpo account. 


“amon emit 


In the aggregate the business is not large, 
SO UUCT ALIN VULNUUN62004444MMALLLAN ASSMAN AU UAAA AA SALA ALDARA ARLAUAADA UAL RAUMA UOTE NESTE, but is suthcient to n ake tc ‘ ymakers 
j 


WEIMAR BROTHERS distinctly firmer in the face of uncer 


8 tain raw material conditions. There 
Manufacturers of | a good many who think the improve- 
ju. 


TAPES, BINDINGS anD NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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ire still too dear, but the improve- 

or the time being cannot be gain- 

id Medium and coarse crossbreds 
remain unchanged and fairly steady. Ht 

vunnuunnt i. ic a negative sign of Pa eaer that — 


“LFOULDS & SON,Inc. | Shore erie 


( 
1 
i 


which other eee : 


HUDSON, MASS. E have been falling sharply. 
6 E More inquiry has bee eceived dur 
Textile Leather Manufacturers ee ee 


; , : . g the past week for yarns, and a cer- 
Comb & Gill Box Aprons Picker Leather Roller Covers Chrome Waterproof Belting a sem _ 1 ‘ 
Tannery: Keighley, Eng. Offictory, Hudson, Mass. = tain amount of business has been put 


Pouca gmy Ayes UT ETN manne nummirmn iTIMMIIOMIOOMAM MAM, through, \t the same time spinners 

are so much in want of work that they 

- have generally made concessions when 

e * =~] & booking the orders. Manufacturers have 

Fine Fancy Worsteds = placed a few new contracts in addition 

8 to providing particulars on old, and ex- 

port requirements, though small, consti 

25 Madison Ave. New York tute a steady trickle of business. The 
»R. 


position generally seems much sounder 


Salesrooms 


is simply temporary, and that fine § 


February 5 
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Manufacturers of Plain and Fancy 
- Serges, Skein Dyes, Vigoureux 
and Fancy Piece dyed fabrics for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wear 
Uniform cloths a specialty. 

- Also Worsted Yarns for Weaving 
and Knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


GEO. H, HODGSON 
(Vice-President and General Manager 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A, 
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CORONET 
FANCY 
WORSTEDS 


AND 


PIECE DYES 


MILLS, AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I 


New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
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Dunn Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET R. lL. 


[Fancy Worsteds 


Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling Agents 


os tau mice: 257 Pourth Ave. 
UNMET EUAN ETT MM 


When installing a machine for Ca! 

izing, Dyeing, Bleaching, Dr) 
or Finishing 

be sure you are buying a 


Berry Whee! 


or Fan 
with no back draugh! 


Applicable ) 
make of Dr 
Used by the leadns 
textile mill- 
Manufactured 
A. HUN BEKEY 
FAN CO. 
28 Binford St: 
Boston 
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SILK PIECE GOODS 
CONTINUE LIVELY 


Buyers Demanding All Lines 


Georgettes 
Reported to Be Regaining 
Favor 
With prices 


lume ol 


strengthening, and the 
business reported satisfac- 
the majority of sellers in the silk 

ce goods market are enjoying near- 
mal conditions. While producers 
not making the large profits that 
made during the “ Klondike years” 

st passed, they report a much more 
le market than has existed for some 
The majority of sellers do not 
sider this demand to be a flurry or 
tuation, but say it is conclusive evi- 
ce that silk goods are 
on a firm and stable basis 
reviously it was predicted that it 
ld take the silk piece goods market 


piece once 


a year to get back to anything 
normal conditions; but events of 
ast three weeks are taken, by no 
number of men in the trade, to 
ite a much quicker 

Buyers are 


return to nor- 
more anxious to 


ure desirable goods than they have 


for some time past; and already 
d many agents report that they 
entirely sold up on some numbers 


ussing this point one seller says, 
improved to such at 
in the past month that the gen- 
ne of the market has undergone 
st complete change. Instead of 
coming in and telling the seller 


he would take, he now 


litions have 


+ 


comes 1n 
certain num- 
merchandise is 


sks if he an secure 
Ci od 


nd since we have enough orders 


quality 


ite our mills at full capacity for 

to come, we are looking for 
turn to normal conditions.” 

All Lines Moving 

aging feature of th 

Situation is the fact that the 

1 spottv ” as it was 

crepes were, a short time 


only lines which were moving 
manner. At the 
not only these lines, which 


quarters to « 


scarce, but practically every 


f silk piece goods is reported 
reawakening. 

fancys and 
re reported to be in sur- 
d demand. The last-named 


is, in the last two weeks, given 


experiencing a 


crepes, Satins, 


regaining, to a considerable 
Tee 


h of its lost prestige. 
Georgettes Strengthening 


issing the prospects’ for 


s one well-known man in the 


ted out that waist manufac- 
m that this material more 
ets the requirements of their 


any other. During the past 
that he 


gveorgettes 


ks this seller reports 

d his price on 

per cent. and is receiving very 
orders on this line. 

Ss, according to reports, still 

f georgettes in first hands 

take quite an extended de- 

» this surplus. How- 

iat this material has 


encouraging to 


I 
tl 


ve 1S very 


sellers and they are looking forward 


to a good business on this line 
Reports of Brisk Business 
The proved to be 


satisfactory to a number « 


past week most 
sellers 
One agent reports that the business done 
by his house last week was the 
they have experienced since the wide- 
spread slump hit the market some time 
Another seller said that 
the past week he received enough orders 
to warrant the 


his looms. 


best 


ago. during 


starting up of many of 
In general all sellers report the de 
better and are looking for- 


ward to a SatiStactory spring 


Silk Piece Goods Trade Notes 
The fact that all and not merely on 
r two lines are 


+ } 
to be the 


the week 





in de m 


most encouraging teature < 


To the mind of no small number « 


agents, georgettes will be back in de- 


mand very soon. They argue that this 
of all materials more nearly meets the 
uirements of the waist manufa 


irers’ trade. 
A certain manufacturer who has sold 


up on taffetas says that he is not going 
to manufacture and run the risk 
this material suddenly falling into dis 


favor. 

H. R. Mallinson & Co. ha en au 
thorized to bring out a silk in a new 
shade to be known as “ Mrs. Harding 


Blue 





Some grades of taffet 1 for 
nmediate delivery cannot | btained, 
according to a number oft met n the 
trad 

The report that manufacturers art 


buying more raw silk and yarns would 
to indicate that 
to start their machinery n, 

H. R. Mallinson & Co. are plannin 
to move about April 1 to new headquat 


rs at 30th and Fifth avenu 


very §$ 


Street 


VALUE OF EXAMINATIONS 


National Industrial Conference Board 
Finds Physical Tests Efficacious 
Records compiled by the National Ir 

dustrial Conference 
the value of physical 


workers in industrial plants show tha 


> 
Board regar« 


examination 


emci 


increased 1¢ 
h 
ii 


bor turnover 
mills where 


ncy and decreased la 
ave been ach 1 in 
these tests are made 

The Conference Board has made a 
study of 34 plants employing 410,106 
workers, including 327,183 men and 


82,923 women. The complete report 


of this investigation, which will soon be 
ready, will show that an almost negli- 
ble number of the employes objected to 
the examination, and that uniformly 
btained along the 
reduction of accidents, 
tion of tuberculosis and other 


good results were 


lines of elimina- 
mntagious 
diseases, and, above all, the placing 


which 


men in jobs to pl 
sicallv suited 
The latter resu 


purpose of the 


they are 
It is really the 
examinations, because 
without such tests, as poi 


the Conference Board, the worker mus 


be placed in a job which he says and 
thinks he can best perform, despite the 
fact that such work may injure him 
physically. 


FAIR DEMAND 
ON ALL RIBBONS 


Agents Report All 


Higher Prices Needed to Permit 


Lines Improved 


Satisfactory Production 
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No st nber « gent iy that 
there is a_ tender t firmet 
prevalent through the 1 ket 
feel that it is time for prices te 
this change as manufacturers cannot g 
on operating at a loss forever. How 
ever, the majority of agents say that 


even at their present level pr 


permit any profit to the manufactu 
; ; . 
and about all the producer can hope for 


at the pr 
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FINISH WAMSUTTA SHEETS 


New Bedford Mill to Convert Material 
at Its Own Plant 





New Beprorp, MaAss | ans 
ot he I i ent of th i ta 
Mil S i th city call ro! t 
fact ind deliver ; 
heetings in their finished it 

n the retail counter Tl 
n tl rn, weave the sheeting 

1} the at il bl hed and fin 

hed and t wy nt variou 
lengths in its own mills. I ddition 
the material will be marl 1, hemmed 

nd 1 ssed il | \ ( I 
placed in boxes y its own en s< 
that when the material leaves the plant 
t will be ready to be taken home the 
housewife. 

The change in policy is w lesire 


to get nearer to the consumer, and t 
see that 
j . aw 


n a perfect condition, and was decide 


the goods reach the untet 


on at a recent meeting of the officer 
of the plant and representatives of the 
elling agents of the corporation. Pres 
ent plans call for an increase of 50 per 
ent. in production of these particular 


ds during the present year, and 


doubling the output in the next tw 
years. Work now under way in re 

lelit one f the | Idir S r tne 
nstalling of thirty sewing machines and 


embroidering machines, which will 
work for fifty additional hands 
The mill has received th 
r the supplying of all the bed linen 
for the New Bedford Hotel, 
expected to open in the irse of the 


next few weeks. 








EXPORT PROBLEMS AS lling as they had covered, what they 


’ on a larger scale in raw cotton and yarn SATISF ACTORY TRADE 
soot Ba eemed were the requirements of their is dependent upon a bigger movement ; eae ee 
VIEWED BY EXPERT market 


et, but had lost sight of the fact in piece goods. Although the finaneial IN DRY GOODS LINEs 
that many American houses were selling situation is rather better fears of Sica 
How 1 g sed Bu 


retailers who were in the failures still exist. This week a London 
veloped in Recent Years hit, heretofore, of making their pur- 


to Retain Inere 1] 


<n De he small 


January Business Has Been Better Tha 


goods firm has been in difficulties Commission Houses Really Expected 


and the suspension of payment has had Quiet ses al 
t ; —VJuieter a 1e Close 
More Systematic Selling some effect upon the Liverpool market. 


from the importer, or wholesaler 


. more scientific development of The industrial situation in Lancashire The drygoods market was not as ¢ 
must be pursued if we hope to 'S rtainly deplorable and the operatives erally rushed the last week in Janua 
alliciinieels: atailin- diate Tenant daniel. suffering from distress Producers as it had been for the previous thi 

ng the war. and this can only 2* unable to Start machinery again until weeks. Western buyers had largely 
ttained by the close cooperation of there are signs ot a definite buying turned home, and southern buyers h 
and we ll organized textile ex movement beginning. In local trade not yet put in an appearance in number 
Mills should not allow their “iTles. considerable interest is being The month will total large, however, ; 

sold excent throwsh ex- taken in the World Cotton Conference normally so in many commiss 

enced organizations that are expert to be held next June and spinners, manu- houses. In one particular instance 
their handling of textile export trade tacturers and merchants are looking for- greater volume of business is report 
ortunately we have very few well ward with pleasure to welcoming the for the first three weeks of Janu 
oll _-aueiert Goan ban: believe delegates from other ¢ ountries, especially than for the previous six months. | 

see iieieh te. Weil anie ae those from the United States The rent business it was said would still 
ieiieeiiein: Wikia talk cca aaa English committee has been tortunate regarded as abnormal even in nor 

d strong development that will prove ' Securing many valuable papers on times. A slight falling off in the voli 
lasting benefit to the future of ex- trade questions of importance of business was not unwelcome as s 
trade. — — stock goods were completely sold 


\4 


. 5 other lines were depleted to an ext 
lany of the traveling men, wh« The yarn market has been distinctly that the limit was near. 
slower than last week. Demand in num- a 7 : 
erous directions appears to have dried A Production _— 
the language spoken in the country yp again and complaints have bee . The buyer is not extending hit 
were traveling. If we ever hope sith or a ee as but has bought for his immediate n« 
elop our export trade, this char- fairly well bought and it is believed that The seller, on the other hand, is 
of representation must be done supplies of twist and weft at the weav- similar frame of mind, having la 
iy with. The reason for the success jng sheds are substantial, while fairly disposed of production in certain li 
the English cotton textile trade, heavy stocks are available in the hands as far as he cares to advance, and 
without a question of doubt, is the calibre f spinne rs. An unimportant turnover easy in his mind for the present as 
i men sent abroad. These men are has taken place in American descrip- demand for spot goods is very fa 
rained from early boyhood in the textile tions. After increased activity, ring able. A 32-inch gingham, plain, for 
ams are now quieter. Arrangements Cutting up trade, was offered by 
have been made to continue oganized concern that had reckoned on selli: 
short time until the first week in Feb- three-months production about as 
ruary when the state of trade will again as it was produced, but really did 
been considered by the Masters’ Feder- pose of it ina few days. That late 
ation. With regard to the Egyptian de- chasers will have less complete ass 
partment the ballot of the members show ments to choose from seems to | 
a majority in favor of continuing the logical outcome of the present stat 
curtailment of production and the mills affairs 
are still stopped on Saturdays and Mon- Wonderful Three Weeks 
days. In Egyptian yarns a few more 


. . That the unsettled outlook in 
special sales continue to be encountered 


nn CTpEp T . , : clothing should retard buying 
MANCHESTER TRADE without there being any general flow of ; ee 
tons used in the clothing trad 
NOT MAINTAINED orders. Some buying has been reported ; E ; 
4 oe ae. ¢ natural inference, but in the 
n descriptions suitable for thread manu- 

- : ; ; that a selling agent reports the s 
> facturing, Messrs. Coats of Paisley : mas 
Buyers Show Less Interest and Demand . : ” sateens used in the tailoring tr: 

. . eae having been in the market to a moder- z 
Falls OM Bearish Sentiment Again . s p larger for two weeks in Januar 
ite extent. Restricted operations have ; ; : 
Apparent é - for the eight preceding months 
ccurred in shipping counts. Most of : ; : 
sales of sheeting, more particular 


presented American textile firms, 
nothing of their line, except per- 


ne, receiving not alone a_ technical 

sm cat lucation, but having a perfect knowl- 
it ha dge of the languages used in the 
markets they are catering to. This 
nables them properly to represent their 
espective firms and to push the sale of 
I-nglish merchandise. We should pur- 
ue these methods, and no American 
traveler should be sent out until he has 
lGlled the for 


egoing requirements 


By bred lattersa the bids for India remain quite wun- 56x60 f 1 4 
r 20 X O our vard goods, have 
NCHESTER al 20.—The workable ; . er 
: pronounced item since the first 
mprovement in t narket men . . . 
~ aes" eee Less Cloth Business year in several quarters. For sh 
last wecK Ve rot peen main t ) Greece 700.000 vards i al 
rr ( 7 . « . s « 
Demand fallen off and The cloth market has taken a turn | 1; : ae 
Sr tor oned 1 me commission hous 
I attempts at trans for the worse Last week there were ‘ ” o_o o. M } 
. AP se are ; . . ast as-much for Manila 
entiment jis again hopes of a steady improving demand but ‘© t as -muc 
sections buy- trade has tapered off instead of develop Confidence Is Broader 
rates. The ing. The failure of business to mature The 
New York 1s partly due to the lack of stability in 


fluence upon Taw cotton rates, and merchants who 


dry goods district has a 
atmosphere from the dreary 
1920, and the drygoods man is 
ent individual today. The 
district has recovered its pi 
past month, and the people ha 
proper percentage of “pep” 
tinguishes normal markets 

pli Trade Continued on page 545) dence of recovery, as far as 


eninnel “e were on the point of placing orders are 
Phere i now inclined to adopt a waiting policy 
‘mprovement in Lhe mail to hand from India this week 
cloth custom- has been discouraging. It is stated that 
show increased Many native dealers especially in Bom- 


lines go, is pronounced sat 


this time, and really better 


MANCHESTER CABLE looked forward to at the tur 
year. There is still a sufficient 
of current production avail 


Manchester, Eng., Feb. 1 (Special Cable toe TEXTILE WORLD).—Market 
very uncertain. Eastern business disturbed by further fall in exchange rates. 
Fair cloth inquiry for India, but very few workable offers. Expectations of 


< I more business for China after the New Year celebrations. Yarns sluggish and have been positively withdrawn 
1 legitimate importers in each cot in plentiful supply. men are going over their resp¢ 
ritories with the thoroughness 


t 

lal ] 
be available to take care of 
as it develops except in those 





y were very mu 
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The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt Deliveries 
MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 





nIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Selling Agents 
44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 


BROWN AND BLEACHED GOODS 
DIMITY QUILTS 
for JOBBING and 
MANUFACTURING TRAD 
SHEETING, SHIRTINGS, DRILLS 
PRINT CLOTHS & FANCIES 
for CONVERTING and 
SPECIALTY TRADES 


Cotton Yarns for Knitting and Weaving 
Carded, Combed, Dyed, Glazed, 
Mercerized 





Special Export Department 
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Steele; By- Products 


Company, Inc. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
GENERAL OFFICES 

WAREHOUSES 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
305-6 Slaughter Bldg. 1012 Hearst Bidg. 
DEALERS COTTON BY-PRODUCTS 
Low Grades Pickings 
Loose Linters 


Cotton Seed Products 
Cotton Mill Waste 


Persenal Inspection, Classification and Shipment 
Mail as your samples. Write us for types 
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5 Established 1796 












TWOS., DICKINSON 
ia 


ADIUSTABLE-MOL OER 


Special shaped carbon, black 
iamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk 
and cotton calender rolls, 
rd rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 
| Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to 
JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
IIc A A eco 


E 
| 
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WOOLEN AND 


Reels for Cotton WORSTED 


= Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 
LINDSAY, HYDE & CO. 


o 2130 E. York St., Philadelphia ba 
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UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


CONDITIONING, BOIL-OFF 
FABRIC ANALYSIS 
NEW YORK CITY 
Philadelphia New Bedford 
Paterson 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Gotton Goods Market—Contd. 


times, and the indications of returning 
normality are obvious. Time must be 
allowed for goods to get to the con- 
sumer, but confidence manifestly 
broader. 

Gray goods markets, print cloths in 
particular, were less active for the last 
week of January, but mills were dis- 
posed to hold for fair prices. Rumors 
of 8% cents for 64x 60s were about the 
market on Monday of this week, but 
goods were actually sold at 834 cents. 
In this particular instance it was pro- 
nounced the last sale that would be 
made at that figure, as the mill was in 
position to wait until 64x 60s brought 
8% cents willingly, or convincing evi- 
dence that they would not. The 
strength of mill positions is evidenced 
in their care-free refusal of more than 
a few offers that shade in ever so slight 
a measure their accepted idea of what 
the price should be. January has regis- 
tered a decided advance on the road to 
readjustment of the drygoods trade. 


is 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


A representative dry goods commis- 
sion house stated that three weeks’ busi- 
ness in January was greater than that 
of the preceding six months, and sev- 
eral others agreed that the statement 
was true in their case. 

The new moratorium law, effective 
in Cuba February 1, provides for grad- 
ual payments of obligations beginning 
with 15 per cent. Mercantile establish- 
ments have 105 days, if they request it, 
to liquidate obligations, and banking 
institutions 135. Any firm availing it 
self of the privileges of this law and 
then failing to meet a single payment 
upon specified date will fall forfeit to 
the application of the law. 

St. John Brothers Company, Inc., 
manufacturers and conveters of cotton 
goods, announce their removal to 19-21 
Thomas street. 

The Cotsmold Comfortable 
removed to 387 Broadway. 

Jos. S. Whiteside & Co., commission 
merchants, will occupy the first floor 
at 52 Leonard street as of February 1. 

John V. Farwell Co., formerly at 72 
Leonard street, is now at 43 White 
street. 

The Farrish Co. is now located at 85 
Worth street. 

O’Connell-Simmons Co., Inc., has re- 
moved to 69 Worth street. 


Co. 


has 


Overseers’ Association Banquet 

Ciype, R. I—The annual banquet of 
the Pawtucket Valley Overseers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Imperial Hotel 
here this evening, Saturday, Feb. 5. A 
large attendance is expected, as this is 
one of the big affairs of the association’s 
activities. 





Comparative Quotations 


Last 

Feb. 1. year, 
Spot cotton, New York...14.15c. 39.15c. 
Print cloths: 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd.... 5%c. 15%c 
ee, eee eee 84c 24c. 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 yd.... 9%c. 26c¢ 
ee eee 10%c 28c 
Brown sheeting: 
36 -in., 66x60, 4 yd...... 9%c 6c 
36 -inm., 48x48, 3 yd...... llc. 29¢ 
Be. SE, BORGO e ss ci vescves 8%4c 24c. 
Tobacco cloths: 
36 -in., 48x40, 7.75 yd.... 6c. 
Drills: 
— a ae ee net llc. 28%c. 
Denims: 
Dame CURBING) sc.ccceccers 17c. 47%c. 
Thekings, $ Of. ...secs- 20c. 55c. 
Standard Prints ....... llc. 21c. 
Stand. Staple Ginghams. 13%c. 27%%c. 
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E Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
2 Discount and Guarantee Sales 
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CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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COTTON MERCHANTS 
American, Sea Island and Egyptian 


Offices selling alirect to Mi/is 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. CHARLOTTE,N-C. 
im Coreful Attention given to Mill Orders 
Im ee mt 
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| THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD | 
[ They Save Their Cost in Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong — 
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: covers > 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


¥, SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
4 LIGHT AND STRONG 
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Gallaudet Aircraft 
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G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


SAIL WIDE ARMY 


290 Broadway NEW YORK 
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CONSERVATIVE DEMAND 
EA 
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TURES HOSIERY 


Orders 


isfactory 


the 


Some 


mn Aggregate Said to Be Sat 


Re- 


Distress Goods 


ported in Market 


on a 
] id 
aiue now, and do 
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any orders requiring 


loss,” is the way 
BAS 


one 
the present price 


Reports Distress Lots 


they could 
ce One agent has in 


<i > ' 
1 | stocki1 


The 
the matter of a re 
the same st 
not ell it at 


cement cost 


lines, which 


ffered at $1.65 
uss ne 
1 

cking, 
$1.85 


Othet 


value on 
could 
ilar incidents where 
samples and 


they « 


} 


buyer bring in certain 


mention which 


them at 


an secure 


ver, the majority of sell 
the 


distress 


ers do not feel inclined to 


and 
present quotations 


jobber 


least bit 


try and match 
hold ng 


One ag 


prices art 
firm to their 
1 that a 3 came in to 
less than six times tell 
ould better the former price 
The 
final result, according to the agent, was 
that the jobber placed on order with 
him for immediate delivery. This same 


ent Sai 


his office no to 


him that he 


about 20 cents on a certain number 


agent is exceedingly firm in his convic 
that will 


tron 


prices not recede any 


To Remain Closed 


varn 


ng agent, pres 


Southern knit 
advisability of 
up their mills. They had on 

of yarn 

h they had written off t ss in 


and th 


nsiderable amount on 
together with 

they contemplating 
would be sufficient to run 
up to March 15 on replace- 
value. The conference extended 
Saturday until Tuesday, and dur- 
ing that interval yarn prices went up 
three cents. This price finally decided 
them. They would not open their mills, 
but would wait for more favorable con- 


f 


4538) 


r inventory, 


some yarns were 
purchasing 
their mills 
ment 


from 


GOODS MARKETS 


This a 


mainly 


gent said that the rise 
the fact that knit 
were showing an 


to 


turers 


yarns and 


anula 
in 


benefit by 


yarn dealers were 


the 


Jobbers Criticized 


formers’ needs 


underweat! 


the 


hosiery 


yt alone in mat 
ut in the 
hears 


One well 


1] 


well 
the 


market as 
of 


known hosiery sell- 


one severe criticism 


that in his opinion job 


bers did ffer such severe losses as 
they would have manufacturers believe 
He says that the jobbers’ loss was more 
n expected profits than in actual dollars 
and cents At present they are more 
scared than hurt, he continues, and it 
will take some littl be they 


ain se¢ 


not su 


tore 


things in a normal 


way 
Hosiery Trade Notes 
by Joseph P. Voor 
the 


Goods 


[The speech given 


a well known selling agent, at 
* Association of Knit 
1 published in the Text 
Wortp on January 22, has been the sub- 
of much favorable comment from 


members of the trade 


and pub 


ject 


Jobbers still continue to look around 
for possible lower but the ma 
ty of sellers predict that prices will 
any further tendency to recede 
from their present position 
It has been reported that a 220-needle 
ladies’ stocking is being offered at $1.65 
One agent said that this price was at 
least 20 cents below replacement value 
A good many manufacturers are pa 
the to 


tiently waiting for 
when jobbers will buy goods instead of 


prices, 


resist 


time come 
terms 
According to 
very dull 
port that 
cheap, low-cut 


reports, silk hosiery is 
of sellers re- 


more interested in 


The majority 
buyers are 
OC ds 


SWEATERS LIMITED 
Conservative Demand Continues—Novel- 
ties Going Well 

small demand 


the 


The 
characterized 
the past two 
along without 
ment 


impre 


has 
for 


which 
market 
weeks continues to 
showing and improve 
However, sellers are looking for 
after the jobbers 
as low as they 


same 
sweater 


tT 
un 


vement to set 11 

that prices 

can possibly go 
During the past three 


realize are 
weeks there has 
been a great deal of levelling of prices 
going on. Previously there was a con 
siderable prices, and 
these required a large amount of atten 
tion to bring them up to presentable 
quotations. 

Bathing suits and novelties are re- 
ported to be going ll and age 
looking forward to a fair bu 
these lines \ number 
men are on the r 
and 


dissimilitude of 


we are 
large 
vad at the present time, 
sellers are watching their progress 
with a good deal of interest 

New York, N. Y. The Jersey Tex- 
tile Corp., jersey fabrics, has been in- 
corporated, with capital of $10,000, by 
Meyer Block, 1860 Seventh avenue; 
Harrv Wilson and Isidor Black. 

New York, N. Y. The Frincely Silk 
Corp. has been incorporated, with capi- 
tal of $100,000, by Jenney Neustein, 800 
East Sixth street; Anna Galinsky and 
Agnes Boselman. 


UNDERWEAR DEMAND 
CONTINUES SMALL 


Slow, But Steady Movement of Under- 
wear Gives Sellers Better Feeling— 

Jobbers in Need of Goods 

The same narrow which has 
characterized the underwear market for 
the past two three 
Buyers are still operating in a consecu- 
manner, and all indications 
the brisk buying which a few agents 
expected to materialize during the time 
when a great many buyers were in the 
market has been postponed indefinitely. 
However, among no small number of 
agents is to be found a better feeling. 
lhese latter agents say that at the pres- 
ent price, spring underwear is moving 
n a limited, but steady way, and that 
they had not expected any great flood 
f large orders. 


demand, 


or weeks, continues. 


tive fron 


Reports Brisk Business 

A certain line which opened recently 
is reported to be exceptionally 
well. The agent said that on one num- 
ber he was practically cleaned out and 
orders were still coming in. He also 
added that the majority of the orders 
were for one or two cases, and were of 
the “at-once” character. He is now in 
a position, on some numbers, to speak 
in firmer language to the jobbers and 
reports that he has told a large number 
of his customers that he is of the belief 
that they postponed their buying 
long. 


going 


too 


Jobbers Need Goods 

It is the opinion of a large number of 
sellers that jobbers are in an absolute 
need goods, but not enough 
confidence in the market to place large 
orders for future delivery. The latter 
evidently prefer to operate in a very 
conservative manner until they are fully 
satisfied that prices cannot lower. 
The greater part of orders being re- 
ceived call for immediate deliveries and 
agents point out that this fact indicates 
that buyers are very low. That some 
jobbers are willing to pay higher prices 
for “immediate delivery” goods is evi- 
denced by the fact that one agent re- 
ports he 
on 


of have 


go 


got 50 and 75 cent premiums 
of his numbers which were 

on the condition that he 
shipped them immediately 


some 


very low, 


Jobbers Not Functioning 


It is the opinion of no small number 

selling agents that jobbers are not 
carrying out their proper in 
the matter of distribution. These agents 
say that the function of the jobber is 
to act as a convenience for the retailers 
in cafrying sufficient stock, as well as 
allow a smooth and steady flow 
goods in the channels of distribution. 
This, they say, the jobbers are not do- 
ing, but are “passing the buck” back to 
the manufacturers. They continue to 
remark that if the manufacturer has to 
carry the merchandise as well as pro- 
duce it the is an unnecessary 
link in the chain of production and dis- 
tribution. 


of 


functions 


ot 


jobber 


Nainsooks Moving 
According to reports, nainsoooks are 
moving in a fairly satisfactory manner. 
The sale of this line is being closely 
watched by a number of agents repre- 
senting lines of balbriggans. The for- 


mer line, according to agents handlir 
it, is rapidly coming to the fore, ar 
they are looking forward to a bi 
nainsook business. 

However, despite many complaint 
sellers say that there is a better feelin 
in the market and are looking forwa: 
to a steady though conservative busine 
for the next month. 


Underwear Trade Notes 

“To show you how conservative! 
buyers are operating,” said one sell: 
‘IT recently received an order for 1 
of a number.” 

That jobbers want manufacturers 
“carry the bag” of heavy stocks 
goods is an opinion which is frequent! 
expressed among selling agents. 

Despite many complaints, agents 1 
port a much better feeling in the ma 
ket. 

Using the fact that jobbers are co 
tinually demanding “at once” deliv 
eries aS a premise, a large number 
selling agents proceed to the conclusi 
that the former are in dire need « 
goods. 

\nother seller reaches the same con 
clusion from the premise that some jo! 
bers paid him premiums for an imme 
idate delivery of certain numbers. 

The recommendation of tariff rate 
on underwear as submitted by M. | 
American Hosiery Co., N« 
Britain, Conn., before the Ways a1 
Means Committee at Washington | 
week has not met the approval of so: 
men in the trade, who point out tl 
there exists in the proposal a slight 
crepancy. On underwear valued at 1 
under $3.00 per dozen and not « 
$5.00 per dozen, the compound d 
asked for by the American Hosiery ‘ 
is $1.20 and 15 per cent. ad valorem 
has been figured that the actual per cent 
would be .65 for the $3.00 per doz 
garments, while for the $5.00 per doze 
underwear, since the compound duty re- 
mains stationary from $3.00 to $5.0 
the actual per cent. would be only .49 
The same principle runs throughout the 
recommendation. Consequently a nun 
ber of men in the trade are of the belief 
that the recommendation is not as co! 
sistent as it might be. 


Pasco, 


Opposition to Fordney Bill Grow 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 31.—Th 
is no apparent reason for changing 
opinion which has already been stat 
many times in the news columns of 
paper that the so-called Fordney em¢ 
ency tariff bill will not become law. 
a matter of fact, as the days go | 
becomes increasingly apparent that 
opposition to the passage of this bill 
the Democratic side of the upper h 
is becoming stronger. While appare: 
desperate efforts are being made 
some of the Republican members of 
Senate to have the bill passed, it is 
erally conceded that this is a pol 
move, and the idea is very strong ! 
that even if the bill should pass the 
ate, which appears unlikely, that it w 
even then not become law. 


Fascoac, R. I. A. L. Sayles & 
Co. at public auction on Wednesd 
last week bought the one-eighth int 
of the Elliot S. Sayles heirs in 
Granite Mill land, buildings and w 
rights. 
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E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


Continental Latch Needle Co. 


149 Greenwich St. 


(Annex of 120 Liberty St.) E 


NEW YORK 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES | 






HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOULD ELL kasd 


DUST COLLECTING 
SYSTEMS ° 


Complete with 
Fans and Motors 


MANDEL- 
McIVER CO. 


Sheet Metal 
Constructors ren | 
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- BROOMS 
= We have them.—Any and all kinds, 
both heavy and light weights. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
UNIVERSAL BROOM CO. 
S Chattanooga, Tenn, 
MZ) CT LUQUE CLL AU VAAN ALAA SE TENTS 


SUD 1s JN AAOVULAALS20 000A TT 
Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building BOSTON 
Patents and Patent Causes Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


vO 1 MALAY AND OEE AAMT TTY 


cool {1 UERETUREDULES UEDA CEPOL ESSA, 


J. G. Bowden & Son, Inc. 


SPINDLE BANDING-TAPES, 
BRAIDS, RIBBONS, 
WEBBING 


Nurrow Fabrics of Every Description 


= 68 Essex Street Boston, Mass. 
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MACU NGIE SILK ‘COMPANY | E 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings aa Ribbons. 


F binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets. E 
Go Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. = 
Special Colors” or Shades made te order = 


Hmm 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, INC. 


Gun Mill, PATERSON, N. J. 
rer ofall kinds or Spindles, Flyers, Rings, : 
Tubes, Caps, ete., for Cotton, Silk, Flax, 
Voolen and Worste d Mac hinery. 
lles and Flyersa Specialty. Light Forgings 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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Te xtile Men on Outlook 


CG nett i ued fr me page 


combination of forces, wages which are 
out of proportion to services rendered 
and out of proportion to comparative 
earnings in other branches, just so long 
will rents be artifici ally high and the 
proper building operations postponed. 
The first requisite in decent 
man’s life is a decent home. This is 
one of the chief items in the cost of 
living, and until the time arrives when 
we can meet the great need for homes 
which is now agitating the entire coun- 
try, in fact, the entire world, we can- 
not hope to solve the question of defla- 
tion properly. To illustrate this—If a 
laborer has to pay an absurd and artifi- 
cial price for the rental of a home, he 
is more or less justified in demanding 
an absurd and artificial price for his 
services. When he can get a home 
rented on a reasonable basis, he will be 
far more apt to be less unreasonable 
himself in his own wage demands. 


every 


It will be unnecessary to point out to 
most people that transportation 
fuel, taxes, clerk hire, advertising, trav- 
eling expenses, etc., have not been de- 
flated to any extent, and the relation- 
ship of these things to the cost of pro- 
ducing underwear is obvious to any 
thinking person. They will have to be 
considered in the process of deflation, 
and will have to do their part in the 
readjustment of values just as much 
as raw materials and labor. 


costs, 


It is folly to assume that the raisers 
of cotton, the growers of wool, the man- 
ufacturers of underwear and its dis- 
tributors, can alone the entire 
responsibility for deflation or 
plish it properly. Those whose con- 
nection with our industry is more re- 
mote will have to do their part as well. 


assume 
accom- 


I believe that the common sense of 
the American people which has always 
shown itself supreme in instances of 
vital importance will again come to the 
fore, and that all will make an endeavor 
to contribute their proper 
ward a sane and sound business policy. 


share to- 


The nation’s welfare, the country’s 
whole future is bound up in this vital 
issue, and it can be solved by the honest 
intentions and endeavors of all parties 
concerned. 

There can hardly be any further re- 
duction in underwear until at least a 
great many other things, directly or in- 
directly, connected with this industry 
such as living costs, interest charges, 
transportation costs, etc., are likewise 
reduced. This will take time, and for 
that reason it is a virtual impossibility 
for underwear to sell this year at lower 


levels than it is now being offered. 
Even at the low prices which prac- 
tically all manufacturers are today 


quoting on underwear, I do not believe 
that there will be any great immediate 
boom in our industry, nor will de- 
mands even approach normal conditions 


until such time as present enormous 
stocks which are weekly held by manu- 
facturers, jobbers, and retailers who 
need the cash, are thoroughly liqui- 


dated and disposed of. — NATHAN 
HatTcH, president and general manager, 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company, Al- 


: bany, N. Y. 


Jersey City, N. J. The Martha 
Washington Knitting Mills, 106 Bay- 
view avenue, have filed notice of organ- 
ization to manufacture knit goods, 
Kathryn Blatt heads the company. 
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BLEACHED GOODS 


(Selling Points* XXVIII) 
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Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 
BRAIDS and EDGINGS 


for trimming knit underwear 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Post Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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KNITTING MACHINE 
Cylinders and Dial Forgings 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. For_infor- 


mation andJprices write to 
Pershing ane Everett Sts., 
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STANTON FORGBE CO., 


em N. J. 
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“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 


SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE RANDING 





312 Market St- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Brerydhing for Textile Printers 


And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Schell. Longstreth & Co. 


930-2 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed 
All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


KNITTING and WEAVING 


Albany 


Boston 
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Marlboro Cotton Mills 
McCOLL, S. C. 


Tire Fabrics and Cord 


Combed Sea _ Isiand, Combed 
Carded Peelers and Egyptians. “48 
to 90 inch widths.” All Fabrics made 
from our own make of Yarn. 


and 


Yarns 
4s to 60s Combed and Carded. Single 
and Ply. Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 
and Section Beams. 


Specialize in epee 
Combed Yarus 30 


BRANCH OF F . a 
350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
100 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








RUSSELL YARNS| 


24s—26s—28s—30s 
BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 
The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 
Philadelphia Sales Office, Denckla Bldg., 11th and Market 
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22's to 30's 
SUPER CARDED CONES 
For 


Immediate and future delivery. 


FRANK M. DEENY 


Commission Merchant 


638-644 Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Om 


TUCKASEEGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
COMBED YARNS 


MOUNT HOLLY,[N. C. 


wee ee 


Nos. 40’s to 60’s—1I-2-3 and 4 ply 


Warps, Skeins, Cones and Tubes 
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ERWIN YARN AGENCY, In. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS . ; 1 


COTTON YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 


Mariner & Merchants Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


320 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


170 Summer Street 


BOSTON, MASS. - 


ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 2 
BREVARD COTTON MILLS 


BUFFALO COTTON MILLS} 
LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO. 
OXFORD COTTON MILLS 


L 
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, COTTON YARN MARKETS | 
DS T Ta 
FACES COTTON YARNS 
SOUTHERN CARDED 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST January Business Was Very Satisfactory 
© BB. ccccceces 28 Dé occ ewagiazaies 31 ° , . 
Bibi cece wan peaneet OE Bie. cseastecnen 32 to Some and Is Holding Up Very 
bik c Skike yee OMRON. ks enemas 4 Well 
Sil. sss enaenaavnct SOA MMe ccetarioue 35—38 ' a : 
veeeecee 30% 40s...........42-—48 The yarn market is still trying to find 
TWO-PLY SKEINS itself, and succeeding none _too well. 
cccececse2Tlg 2-268.............35 It is none too easy to do business on a 
s. ae > saa or fickle market, fickleness that is more 
s 28% 2-368......-+. Ss ; = 
29. 2-40s............-.45 IMaginary than real, as the weakness of 
s aches 2-40s high....48—59 prices is conversational and often ex- 
o- Boceseeses . * 
. 32 aggerated. That there has been a luil 
SINGLE Sekine in business is true enough, but with 
fia oreo _.....84 this unusual feature that it isn’t felt in 
3 ih si bauceneaney 28 36s oeseeeee = some quarters at all. Business has con- 
3 ) BOB. ccc ccrcvrcccce D . . ° ° 
= nba eed oes -_ a 45 tinued, and still continues, untinter- 
3 208.....+0+- beens 82 rupted—the first week in February—on 
3 about the same average of the month 
a z of January in certain quarters. 
2- : Seeking the Soft Spots 
7 2408.10.01. 48—80 There is still a substantial inquiry, 
SE) emeaye ur eae peer ‘some of which is difficult to handle at 
: 8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 20- an average price \s is usually the case 
7 . € 9 2 . 
Ls white, 26-27c.; 2-10s and 2-12s slack, in a bread-and-butter market, there are 
c . . F ane al 
HOSIERY CONES individuals who are weaker than their 
(Frame Spun) neighbors, and will forego the butter 
a. eee 31 and put up with the bread on a pinch. 
aie = * But prices are relatively firm for all 
2 29% 24s : ..34 that, and particularly so for preferred 
om aos ord.32-Yarns that have a regular following and 
1s So Ate lose ks 4$5—50 a known standard of quality. The Jan- 
SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER uary business of one New York office, 
e WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES representing a certain group of mills, 
3 SiO. xianks Nominal 2-60s....... Nominal @Pproximated 600,000 pounds, which 
NAME. 5 nae Nominal $-60s...... -Meminal would be a relatively good turn-over 
9-368. ...006 Nominal 2-708....... ominal . : 
al 2-408....... Nominal 2-808....... Nominal !" normal times. 
SINGLES Most Noticeable Softening 
a 12s.........Nominal 308......... Nominal ['wo-ply skeins are off a half cent 
seria ee ata to a cent a pound on 8s to 24s, which is 
8s 00088 cacecccee ; . : 
AR. anos cwes Nominal 6508......... Nominal the most noticeable weakness in dealers 
-abaaaaae | ates Nomina; Prices, but further shading is reported 
vis.6 oo atc a sc benenee ; . 
| 268 ...Nominal 80s8......... Nominal in market comment, although it may 
have no better foundation than a com- 
EASTERN = promise to effect a single lot of yarn. 
tea tw ii Knitting yarns have been the most ac- 
32 —33 44— — tive in the market recently. The thread 
32 —34 + i — trade has been buying, but not largely 
a0 = oo ¢== — . Ps 
24 —35 4s— — Hosiery cones are quoted a half cent 
ee == . — less than last week. Jaegers and silver 
37 38 31— — at 22s are quoted two cents lower, and 
> 2 3— = 30s ordinary are scratched to 32 cents 
40 41 60— - A Broad Distribution 
41 —42 62—  —— ae i 
42 —48 ia -— The yarn market is trying hard to = 
= = = — get its feet on the ground, and it is a 
Os ie Se earls —— good deal to expect that this will be 
Mss eveeeeccccves —— accomplished in a week or a month for = 
'WO-PLY CONES AND TUBES that matter. There is — inquiry, 
(Combed) too, that seems to get nowhere in par- 
— 2-208.......Nominal 2-88s.......Nominal ticular at present, but hopes are enter- 
3-248 see a teeeees eae tained that something may come of it. 
i ee mina “DUB... eee omina 1 ° : 
2-3 ee er aes: Nominal he broad distribution notice d, espe- 
i -.-Nominal a we teeee —— cially for knitting yarns, indicates that 
4-368 WOUB. wee eee 2 . £ ; 

_—_——— Pn omine" every section is buying to some extent, 
> TWO-PLY SKEINS the West and Middle West, South and 
7e (Combed) Pennsylvania districts, as well as up- 

2-1 0046 — 8-800....... 5B— — tate 
2-14 2247 — — B-BO8. cccccs 68— —- -<°"™ 
2-16n.......48— — 8-B88....00. 5—  — 5 
ST eae 49— — 3-408....... 60—  — 1 ME DEMANI 
“2 oO — = BEB 000 70— — S SOME DE ) 
2-228.......51— —  2-608....... so—  — STILL 
2-245.......62— — 8-768....... 90— — a 
2-25 —— a apts — Cotton Yarns Not Quite So Active 
saat Seuiihle Weavers Poor Buyers 
TWO-PL nat See 
) . ss sd interest js 
—a. (Combed PHILADELPHIA.—Continued inter 
2-308 fin a See a reported in cotton yarns this week 
et Ste fy oes 3-08 cea i 0s— — although dealers declare it is being 
2 6-408 es _ - Biwcee _ . ° . . 
5 2-508 i —_ shown almost entirely in the knitting 
; trades. Here there is still said to be a 
MERCERIZED CONES fairly good inquiry noted, although 
— ~~ sas ae SO factors declare that sales are not 
oo (O75 - B.cece Ji . . 
80—88 2-50s..... 95—1 19 SO active as they were. Prices have 
“36 se eres os therefore not been able to maintain the 
° s5—95 ee 4o=— e sa: . 
oi -—_ 2-40s Chit) Ok. Dili. 169 position which many endeavored to at- 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 
YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. | 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


F. S. WETzELL New England E. G. Harper 


a Representative: 
400 Chestnut St. Guannine Ropinson ._? 
Phila.. Pa 184 Summer St 1520 Tribune Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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Representative: 
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‘FREDK. VIETOR & ACHELIS 


T. Holt Haywood Dept. 65 LEONARD ST., NEW, YORK 


: Sole Selling Agents for : 
3 BRADLEY MFG. CO., (Gray and Colored Yarns F 
: SPARTANBURG COUNTY MILLS—HELENA SPINNING COMPANY 
GEORGE COTTON MILLS—JOHN RUDISILL MFG. CO. 
VIVIAN COTTON MILLS—INDIAN CREEK MILLS E 


—— Gray Cotton Yarns 
Yarn numbers 4’s to 40’s-—-single and ply 


Export and Domestic Packing 
Skeins--Tubes--Cones— Ball and Chain a 
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Van Court Saas 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative Eiee 


WIN COLUMBUS, 
SRNS gf Mili s GA. Co 


of QUALITY 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
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Innate 
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FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


AULD PUAAD SAAD ALLEN LEASES 








Sole Representatives 


i Bladenboro Cotton Mills— Vass Cotton Mills 
; 8s TO 30s Extra Carded 
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T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives cf large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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SOUTHERN ceanemaitiie Co. MS GConneL & CPL? 


Tryon, N. C. = ANCOATS . MANCHESTER. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE = 3 —— |r ENGLAND 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 


: 
= 2 } 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative : Srenane - DOUBLERS 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 226 James Building | 


; : F | Corton, MERINO, 
High Grade Mercerized Yarns SENS 
= Worsrep YARNS 


REGISTERED wl ‘ Mm 7 REMINGTON . 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 
4113 @Ghestwut Sc. Phila. Po. 
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Sar nponeer CARVER, BEAVER YARN CO,, Inc. 
SINGLE a 
Mercerized Yarns z ea ee 
for Splicing || RE cerca ond Milo Ineeriaken, AY 
| COTTON — WOOL wORnn ae —~ MERINO | 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples = Fagammmtmannemmaneme niente 
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- | WRITE FOR ‘ 
“YARNS STOCK LIST | 
: SHIPMENT 
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KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION \MMEDIA 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK SILK YARNS 


Range: 14/1-24/1 _| GEORGE B. PFINGST, Inc, 300 Chestnut St. Philadelphia | 
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HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
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for something ESPECIALLY 
good in Carded Cones let us 
te i eed on G EO R G E a K E N N E DY 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C. 


ee" TAR 


Chicago 


Cotton Yarns 


Drexel! Bidg. PHILADELPHIA 


Pea || 
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PERKINS & BOLAND, Inc. | 


176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
COTTON Direct 
WOOLEN vy A R N & Mill Selling 
WORSTED Agents 


Jackson Street Spinning Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 


ine Single Yarns in all forms 


Dearnley Bros. W orsted Spinning Co.. Inc. 2 John Rostron, Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 


Oxfords, Heathers, bleached, dyed Fine Ply Yarns in all forms 


and natural yarns. Sold Direct by PERKINS & BOLAND, Inc. 


176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


. . . . > ‘ K gs d ve. 7 fg s 
Franklin D’Olier & Co. ae ee 


carded—combed— mercerized. 
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Wiis Deleon Co. Thrown silk yarns specializing for 


hosiery and underwear. 
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[ is a resut of the activity shown 
: or three weeks ago. At that time, 
; - . 

i ny factors expressed apprehension 
‘ t prices would be forced upward fas- 


than the absorbing power of buyers 


; ld permit, so that it would tend to 
i off any chance for active devel- 
vent of business. It was acknowl- 


| that yarn prices had been too low 
mparison with actual costs of pro- 
yn, but it was felt by many dealers 
it would better for a good busi- 
s to be booked ahead at a fair price 
before any real effort should be 
bring prices up to a proper 


1 
be 


to 


stock lots 
both in the hands of spinners, 
rs and certain manufacturers, has 

1 to have its effect upon prices. 
ying on the part of weavers in 
market declared by salesmen 
upon this trade to be almost at 
tandstill The effort to advance 
s did not meet with much response 
these manufacturers. Many of 
after the first of the year made 
ffort to get their plants in opera- 
and to do so had to have yarns 
hand. Therefore they came into 
market for small lots for this pur- 
Now however they show no in- 

in the yarns at the higher prices, 
nuch as they have not yet got the 
1ess which will warrant their buy- 
anything further at present. One 
rpet manufacturer declared that if his 
i continued to in the way 


hen too the presence of 


irns, 


is 


ni 


1 


| 


come 


—— were now, he would have enough 

q rns on hand to last him several years. 
OR On 30s two ply warps, spinners are 
(ST sking 38 to 40c., but offerings of cer- 


yarns are said to be had at 35 to 
yr 20s two ply warps, 32c. is the 

| asking price, with 30 and 3lc. re- 
ted here; on 16s two ply white 
30c. is asked with sales last week 
tinged yarn around 25 and 26c.; 
single warps are noted at 30 to 3lc.; 
ee ply waste stock is noted around 

1 20c., with tinged stock around 
while white yarns are quoted at 
27c. There is not much doing on 


eins 


=. 
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mun 40s » ply warps at present, the inter- 
es ng reported very much scattered 
o— iT mited. Prices have a wide range 
ling to quality, the average yarns 
noted around 44c. with the high 
varns of high breaking strength 
Y noted up to 60. 
Knitter Still Interested 
the frame spun knitting yarns, 18s 
s are said to be occupying most 
attention recently. Underwear 
icturers are still playing the 
part, although hosiery manufac- 
are displaying more active in- 
1A than they did. On 10s frame 
28 and 29c. are noted for an aver- 
ide with some high grade yarns 
—— 30e.: 18s are noted at 30 to 3lc 
2c. also asked; 24s are noted at 
pL A 5 26s at 34 to 36c. On 30s 
ania grade, not so much in- 
i ter said to be shown of late, and 
tr ire noted at 36 to 38c. Double 
t varns are reported as a rule 
ling 38 to 40c., although higher fig- 
ts re also reported asked. There 
Sc iaaeill juite so much business reported 
Eng. ek as was developed within the 
weeks, but many factors ex- 
considerable optimism, feeling 
that ‘he market has at least got under 
way th a better chance for real de- 
C. nt along conservative lines. 
Combed Yarns Firmer 
a S 





combed yarns continue to re- 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


ceive considerable attention, with 


weight underwear manufacturers show- 
ing interest in 30s and 36s. Prices are 
holding firmly, although a real disposi- 
tion to buy seems to be able to get a 
figure slightly under the top asking 
price in many instances. On 18s single 
combed peeler 45 to 47c. is noted; 30s 
at 55 to 60c., with some spinners asking 
65c.; 36s at around 68c.; 40s are around 
75c.; 60s at 85 to 87c. and 90c., with an 
eastern varn quoted at $1.05. On the 
ply yarns, 40s are noted at 65 to 70c 
with many factors laving the emphasis 
upon the higher figure; 50s at around 
75c.; 60s at 85 to 90c. Mercerizers are 
reported to have been operating re- 
cently in buying some of these yarns 
because of improved interest being 
shown in their own products. Hosiery 
manufacturers. also have been noted 
more active within the past few weeks 


so that this market has apparently de- 
veloped much more strength... On 60s 
two ply combed peeler mercerized quo- 
tations high as $1.15 and vi. 20 
noted with 70s tavo ply quoted « 
However, lower figures are san noted 
in certain quarters so that this market is 
not regarded as yet being firmly estab- 
lished on a new basis of actual costs. 


as 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Trade Note 
Cameron & Pfingst, 


& Merchants’ 


318 Mariner 


Philadelphia, 


Inc., 
3uilding, 


have opened an office at 16 South 4th 
street, Reading, Pa. which will give 
them better facilities for handling the 
up-state trade. This office will be in 
charge of J. Blackwood Cameron of 


this company, which is the selling agent 
in the eastern territory for the I 
ized yarns of the Dixie Mercerizing Co.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COTTON YARNS DULL 


merce 


Industry and Market Alike Awaiting New 


Impulse 

30STON.—The cotton varn_ business 
seems to be catching its breath after 
recent flurry of activity. Taking the 
market as a whole, it would seem as 
though an aggregate volume of busi- 
ness done and aggregate price for same, 
lower levels had been touched. Stand- 
ard carded yarns are doing fairly well, 
but fine combed yarns and specialties 
generally are easier. Cotton the staple 
shows no indications of any upward 
price movement, and opinion is quite 
divided as to the direction of the next 
major movement. This all tends to 
uncertainty. 

So far as wage reductions are con- 
cerned, the South seems to have cut 
much more deeply than the North. It 
is said that the general wage reduction 
there has been between 40 and 45 per 
cent.; this is thought too high an esti 
mate by some, but general agreement 
is that wage cut amounts to at least 33 
per cent. in southern mills. Whether 


cotton will go much lower or not m: 
be uncertain, but it unquestionably has 
had a tremendous fall from high prices 
of last year. The cut in wages also 
quite extensive. These are two facts 
that cannot be overlooked, and it would 
seem, and such is the opinion of some 
dealers, that the next major movement 
in cotton yarns of all classes will be 
upward. 


iV 


1S 


During the period that the 
industry is jockeying for the rise, the 
market will continue to be more or less 
uncertain, it is said. 
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Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


50 Leonard St. New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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j TILLINGHAST- STILES Cotton and Worsted Yarn 

= JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. c0.. PROVIDENCL, R 

4 

3 HERX AND EDDY Cotton Yarns and Warps 

3 Incorporated 

3 113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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: Fitchburg, Mass. 

: COTTON YARNS 

5 All Qualities 
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J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


3 Correspondence Solicited 
HMO 
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52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON 
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O. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4n5 NOMsi 


AND NUMBERS 
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ALBERT RAU & CO., 
COTTON YARNS 


88 enact St. NEW — 
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Carded or Combed 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


: 
j COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
en ene een 
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JOHN F. STREET @ CO, 

j COTTON YARNS 

| 12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

3 CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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EWwING- THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
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3 Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
2 Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 

= Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 

b DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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H.S. RICH & CO. 
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SPINNING 


SPOOLER A ~ E. SPECIAL 


TWISTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


PROGRESSIVE 
MERCERIZINC? DYEING CORP. 


MERCERIZING, DYEING 
AND BLEACHING or 


COTTON YARN IN SKEINS 
WINDING 


486-494 LEONARD STREET 
eee -7 ae a NEW YORK 


#4 
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WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, ses Come, ate. 
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P. WALTER PAPER SPOOL CO. 


uta PAPER SPOOLS 


of All Kinds of 
Lena and Armat Sts. Germantown, Phila., ion 
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NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 


PAPER TUBES 


es 
E 
E 
E 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. | 


Manufacturers 
of All Kinds of 
Lena and Armat Sts. 


Bell Phone Germantown 1102 


PA nm A 


- ALPHA CONE. We carry Cones and Tubes 
COMPANY of all sizes on hand for prompt 


Hatboro, Pennsylvania shipment. 


SPINNING TAPE 


HOPE WEBBING CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
— 
14144 SLAVING AUER 


KROUT & FITE eT aaacuueaie: < CO. 


i 


Manufacturers of 


| Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
= Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 
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RHODE ISLAND COTTON YARN CO.,Inc. | 
COTTON YARNS 


Plain, Mercerized, Bleached, Dyed and Glazed 
70 WORTH STREET - - - - NEW YORK CIT‘ 
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MONUMENT (MILLS, Housatonic. Mass 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { *,%oelga,mule } we srt. 


LULLLAUN GLAU OLAS Hunn “ tM, 

, [SELLING DIRECT—SPINNER TO KNITTER 
J. D. CUNNINGHAM F 
COTTON YARNS .P' mercerizep Yarns | 


&hone Wyoming 5720 1415 Fishers Avenue, PHILADELPHIA £ 
Sameer mi UTTIUOTTUUTOTULTNDSOOOOGRETONFOCUEREOUENTOOTUGOSOTONY ERAT eON Corer om, 


ROTTENBERG SONS CO., Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


564 BROADWAY - 


ULSANURALED LAS GULL A, 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and wer = re 


' 1 mur VONLTU ETAT 


MERCERIZED TON vARNs oC 
NOVELTY YARNS Poucle, Bourette and - COTTON WARPS 22, Se= Jacks, 


Spirals in Cotton 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk * In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


TT 


WILLIAM ‘SIEBRECHT CO. 


Manufacturers of 


| MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS | 


LARUTULEETNANTTELATEOETTTT TTT TTT a | 
GLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,, 2°Gt223ia bau 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 


Also dealers in MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS E 
Kinsey and Worth Streets Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
m1 Si 
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: Reaneueent: Coonae oman and Huntingdon pane 
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STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY, 
YARNS 


Sales Offices: 
719-720 Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MERCERIZED 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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- | SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | 


= 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 3 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
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Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - yore 
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other merchants report as unable to get 
the number at less than 23c. to 25c. The 
firmness in this section of yarns is on 
counts finer than 2-20s, this count being 
he ld by spinners at 32! 5c. W ith the highe r bea TTT TT TCE OCCULT TOU UET EU CUPL LULA LESS 


grades commanding 34c. 2-30s are quoted EDWARD B HAGUE 
. 


at 38c. but majority of spinners asking 


40c.; 2-40s are firm at 46c., with spin- 
COT TON YARNS | 


ners asking 50c. for the better grades. 
SELL DIRECT 


Manufacturers as a whole report the 
continued improvement in business to 
For UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY 
202-204 UNION STATION, UTICA, N.Y. 
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Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Phone Pawt. 2618 Converter 


1 2 > NY : 
STE V E N S| KNITTING YARNS ACTIVE | x Al \ : 
-— 4 OM HN = 
ry YA RN CO =| Carded Yarns Most Attractive—Price 4 (initial iieaee 
= e : Softening in Coarse Counts 3 Qu ve : 
amie INCORPORATED =| Curicaco—A good demand continues 4 rae eS Ey : 
=|in cotton yarns here during the past 4 ge 5 
IS =| week; mostly the carded knitting yarn j | TT YZ DN 
s : i ia ) i | ‘© N¢& 
=| section. It is reported that the coarse 3 ww A AS N tf 
= = Nyt ne — pressure. 119-125 West 25 St. New York City 
RL — = hough the recessions have not been Frank J. Krausman Telephone Charles W. Rinderman 
ICT = | general but on counts between &s and 3 Watki 8355 
— 12s, it is reported, can be obtained at ee 
E a y . SU LOVEUANTAD CANUTE ITNT 
nu: my | Thomas Street =|27c. but in most cases 29c. has to be 
E > paid for the good grades. Notwith- peJ HD eee uc sae GUAR UALR UE ECVE 
5 New YorK City standing these prices the bulk of the & re rom i 
E business on these numbers has been at z Founded 1884 Incorporated 1914 d 
E v | 29c. for 10s, 30c. for 12s and 3lc. for z 
E COTTON YARNS 29c. for 10s, 30c. for 12s and 3lc. for g 3 
NS = =| 14s. Spinners are very firm in their & THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 3 
HIA : : ee pra ae egg nearly all counter 3 Abii tantrecnat 3 
= ers em. 3 : a : = 
— oe ; ee Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 2 
BRANCH OFFICES : Weaving yarns are on the same basis 3 Z 
. : Bld z|as a week ago, but here again is re- 3 COTTON Y RNS = 
Providence, R. 1. 325 manag 8- 2] ported the wide range of prices on 2 A 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 2|coarse numbers. One commission mer- 3 
= ars Ss. imiss = . 
Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade 2|/chant reports buying 25,000 pounds q SPECIAL MERINO 
one | three-eighths dark stock at 2lc. while & For Knitting and Weaving 
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JACOB PERCELAY 
COTTON 


YARN 


MERCERIZED and PLAIN 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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ADDU LARVAL 


W. R. DILLMORE 
aeniane Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 


be of limited quantity indicating that 
buying is. still being done very 
cautiously 








Manchester Market 


(Continued from page 536) 
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E MERCERIZED =| figure at the moment is about 1/5'%4d. & 

E Elc, ve 2 ae eS ae 

E g} Some scattered sales have been men- § AP E I A R ARN (3: 
NS E YARNS 8, tioned for Calcutta chiefly in dhooties 2 

E g | but standard grey shirtings remain 3 
, PA. j Sales Agent =, neglected. A little inquiry has been re- 2 ( 10’ | | ON Y ARNS 
mn ml The Baltimore Processing Co. z ported for Karachi in light fabrics. 3 
er 4 The political unrest in India and the in- & Black and White Warps, Skeins and Tubes 

E =| dustrial disputes are undoubtedly put- 2 XK, P, Tire Yarns Hosiery Yarns 
Bault : Cotton Yarns for All Purposes a oe check renee Our — rs 3 F. L. Pace, Manager 

E ATE 17 HUMVeTTereeTveenneervneravereseecveneereererrnpeenatnnis. | 11D lina are still anxious to keep in § oa 4° Philadelphi 

E ; 2 32 Drexel Buildin iladelphia 
Yarns F sem 0 hmmm touch with Manchester prices but nego- 3 3 exe g ints Decaicitanninainals Pp 
| E COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS | tiations a get beyond the inquiry : St. Pauls Cotton Mill Co. Red Springs Cotton Mill Co., Ine. 
ha» Pet TO PHILADELPHIA PA stage. ome leading authorities are of § Holt-Willlamson Mfg. Co. Ernaldson Cotton Mill Co. 
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yon | Opinion that business will develop after 
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ipments consigned to our care are 


= 'the New Year celebrations in the Far 
pon | arcfully and promptly handled upon 7 - ; 














arrival by our large fleet of Auto i ‘ast which are due to take place Ca7T1Y (ONO 
NY 3 Tracks and Teams with expertenced 2/ in Febru: ary. Grey staples have not at- COTTON 
oleate, eprenentaver, geval E/tracted any attention for Javeand | (CHANNING ROBINSON, °° 
“uly. Cartage prices quoted upon =| Singapore but isolated lines have been 9 > 
— 5 chad in fancies. Letters from Egypt New England Representative 3 
tiding PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. ==! ae Ser ae aes Operations GROVES MILLS. Inc. “The Mill Behind the Yarn” — 
aaa 8 299 St ': . =| have been restricted for South America. REET BOSTON, MASS. 
= a r, Chestnat Philadelphia, Pa. =/ The home trade is showing a little more 184 SUMMER ST é 
qT | 1M, jht Forwarders, Transfer Agents 2\,.. ’ : ke ; Pgoempuasy teu c00 an tag aN USE eye TTT NTT NPT TT TMT TT 
[ and Bonded Draymen 5 | life and now the annual sales in the 
‘ i Established 1878 5| retail establishments are drawing tO 2 qm NRT ND MNT OVATE LC 
Js e i am a | close Sap ¥s os —— — ry 2 eS COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
; - TAPE: a oe, of one ing oii ler improved demand trom PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
: Saas | the country. EY OR PROCESSED 
Var ps " SERVICE GR 
i r , Textile Machinery Shipments Advice Based E. ience of Thirty Years in 
;OLORS BEL? FOR We have perfected | ere 7 7 ° a Siecahina, Dyeing. Murencthing, Mia a0 Your Serve 
owe a cotton tape belt for: Last year was a record period r 
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cae (INT ERSAL Seieimee Seeds Lnscushive sediert-of textile machiners i E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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WIN f) E R § for Camiless Wind- done. Shipments amounted to £9,159,723 ““““GATE CITY COTTON MILL | 


. WwW I} against £8,427,2 : 8,281,! 
Users these oh to fia oe io 1013, eee ack ya GATE CITY COTTON MILL 





— We offer this with our full] freely than in the previous year to Manufacturers of Superior Quality 
endor - . 
om vy ieee ee ——- tests | France, the Netherlands, China and Ger- RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 
1e ko a 
- 8 ey a. See | many, but shipments showed a falling We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
acl ARBER MFG. CO. “OWEL+| off to Japan, India, the United States, 1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


‘pinning Tape Specialists ' South America and Russia Yee eeTeNerTTT 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "Ps" 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS : 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving \ 


Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 


Main Office Branch Office 


704 Commercial Trust Bldg 713 Fifth Ave. Bide. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED Co. | 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. z 
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The Pitkin Worsted Co 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 
Represented by 


_ WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg, Philadelphia, Ps. 
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Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


. Selling Agents 
Yarn for Men Ss Wear 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Boston Agency Philadelphia Office 
176 Federal Street 108 South Front Street 


GRUNDY & CO. INc. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


POLI CALAN URDU AA RAP 


F, A. STRAUS @ CO. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns waar. 


Mills, ° 
~ N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


DUTT ETTTEPTTEEPPOPY OTTO PTET TTT 


Manufacturers of 


oa iN Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
| tea 


for weaving and knitting 


or 
Dy Bradford 
© System 


2A INNING CO 


‘DULL LOTTI) 


also 


i 
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D. GOFF & SONS, ine 


is 
for Hand knitting and crocheting f 
E 
Mills and Main Office, New York Office, 1 | Pawtucket, R. I. 
| 
5 
Fu 


Bridgeport, Pa. 220 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 
UNDERWEAR 
HOSTERY 
SWEATER 


Bradford System 
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FANCY MIXES 


OXFORDS AR 
AND Wei RT| \ 
I i i Fi NE; iy, 
e 1 i i Ny \\ Wh, a 1h, 
French and English Spun Worsted a Na 09 cditiaiets: aidiaseanati 


7 ° si is hi ait Wit 
French Spun Worsted Merino t. iLL Va kt LM H.R, SHIRLEY 
Incorporated 1904 x 442 Chestnut Sireet 
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life, on the whole, when it 


business It is declared that 





will not develop any real activity until 





= : : = Eee ) uit 
a) 3 
, WORSTED YARN MARKETS 
es ee a aa Poecasset Worsted Company,Ine. 
\W ORSTED YARNS SLOW market s showing decidedly n 
. TTA CO 1 . firmness in values, and with an already 4 
\ SHOWIN ! ) 5 
NG REAL TRADE narrow margin between wool costs and 5 
— ae the selling prices to allow for conversion 2 Hd 
. n A 2 oa . ° 3 8 
Dress Goods Trade Taking 2/50s—Knit- costs and a profit of any consequence, 3 5 
rs Also Continue Active—Depreci- still they°do not believe the situation VW. a Y, 
my . 2 warrants too hasty boosting of yarn orste arns 
' ate Strong Price Boosts : ae ; 
coll prices because of the effect it may have 
' ere iS os real change noted as yet ‘upon buyers. 
in the worsted yarn market. Inquiry se ; 
rae Fine Yarns Sought 
) arns is still largely confined to the : ; : OFFICE 
fi counts in the weaving trades, while vg = — for ine yarns continues 
‘ , } ar iis runnine 1] 3 _ ~ . 
er active interest has also been re- Wt the dress goods mills running well 3 ? . °° Ge. : 
; : . : . arne On such lines as tricotines almost exclu- § 1 Nigh Sz. Cor, Summer ‘Boston 3 
1 developing in the knitting yarns © : ; 5 
tly which has added new strength sively Even some men’s weal mills : 
ny is branch of the market. However, Have turned onto this work for some 3 
he whole the market generally is time past. Others have hesitated about m n : 
: $s inte 4s Patio. Perniec. shine 7 
S ng much improvement in its tone. taking up these fabric semanas the y ANOMALOUS TTT 
a. tain quarters, such as New Eng- WT regarded as a seasonable fabric = 
for example, yarn men who have wit an uncertain permanency. Nevet ; a 
. , t Ss, it 1 ‘ 4 this een t = 
tly visited that section report a far theless, it is asserted this has been the 5 
a ‘1 chief thing to keep the trade going along 5 
tone than that which prevails in “" eee eras ee ene Rae ey er te Ei 
s of the other sections Chey state anything like a volume « pyenen’ ! , 
| ' is j sand ; S seals } 
) a t s found there more real interest 18 this demand which ha: _ helps a 2 
rn purchases. Even if they have Strengthen the market on 2-50s, so thi FE 
: : , ; PI OS 4 : " = eae : 
» 4 he business calling for these yarns, With $2.25 today, an average pric: E 
a. ; ; eee ke “eialrwer eo ae r 2-40s 
S manufacturers are found to be SP!MNers are asking $4.0. lor 4 E 
g to take up a certain quantity of there is not as much demand as exists L 
e . 7 rar rs Ieica , thic y ri) = 
where the price is right, evidently !'9! the 2-50s. Prices for this ) E 
‘4 - ar $175 1 TAL | The mie S 3 
¢ that on the present basis of price around $1.75 up to $2.00. TI nen: E 
' worth taking a chanc« wear mills are still showing very litt E 
ent developments in the wool 
- n t, while not adding any marked 
’ 
ie st to wools, nevertheless have revealed 
ess to values which has had some 


upon the minds of certain buyers, 
nothing of the attitude of 
The 


some 
tendency of a number of 
advance their upon 


NLT 
sT Ts 
S TS to 
ast provocation of active inquiry 
S ause of some little apprehension 
the part of others. They are in 
to deprecate any hasty boosting 
d es for fear that it will tend to 
developmet t o real business 
n | therefore are not in sympathy 


prices 


s policy. They declare that the 

all should be to get business 

g pon a broad and well-established 
d they do not think that 

will help matters 


such 
In addition 


that while the wool 


asscrte d 





QUOTATIONS 
Worsted Yarns 
All Prices Nominal 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 








el 2-16s low common..... 85 — 90 
2 2-345 low Bu vccces 95 —1 05 
3-268 % blood.........1 05 —1 10 
. 2-30s \% blood..... cree LO ork. 26 
2 2-32s %4 blood S. A....105 —1 20 
2-3 UNE sesso ea 5 des owas 110 —1 25 
2- MN 6&6 5. os 400A os ..120 —1 30 
2- blood ea haes% ..--1 25 —1 35 
2 540 ct Ktosex seca ws 130 —1 40 
3- Dh. OO ixrs sk s.éset asa 140 —1 55 
2-26 2-80s % blood........ 170 —1.95 
2. EMR ccckctekasukaee 175 —2 00 
2. OEE Gains nikon 1:50, —=9. 66 
2- DN i ane waa eaew we ea 185 —2 10 
2-508 high % blood...... vesaced Oe ond SS 
ED eel sana ucla un wth 235 —2 60 
BO MNG: oda co sekossendmueiees 275 —3 10 
2-40s WENO: Soiieosiec wane a Nominal 
2-50s stralian, 70s quality... Nominal 
2-608 Stralian, 70s quality... Nominal 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
1-208 MON vaceseabavan e+e+-1 20 —1 30 
-208 | Sn re 130 —1 40 
27S Mn Gikieuss teen eee 145 —1 60 
"eve ood... 50068 beSa CO's 150 —1 55 
<° U8 Wile vecks ocoee ee kaeme 165 —1 75 
1-403 MNRAS coies Shaauntee pueuetom —1.90 
1-508 Pika tess set wane Breas 1.95 —2.25 
1-608 MINE. oon axnaamaue ss Nominal 
1-408 Se Sven ccuse Nominal 
— Australian .......... Nominal 
“108 f MMOTPOMAD 660 cccccss Nominal 
ENITT| YG YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 

Prices Nominal 
- =6 -10s, %& blood......... 100 —1.05 
a8 pe ee. eee 1.05 —1.10 
—— s 30s, % blood......... 1.10 —1.20 
8s t a eee 1.25 —1.30 
es MOOR. ks ents 1.30 —1.40 
|. ee 1.70 —1.85 








there has been a proper adjustment ; = 
wages in the clothing manufactur W ARNER a S I EEL 
oy a 5 enable the ‘trade’ to Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
offer men’s clothing at a more popular bs 

ie “tate aad Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 
price than that which has been prevail- = 
ing, and which has heen one « the avTMMUMEMMAMUON prune 5 
causes for the present situation There egenmnmuu 
are many who predict that to-day these 2 i a 
somone Sats" MERION WORSTED MILLS 
cheaper price than they can at any time 4 
later this vedar, which indicated their 3 ee en ee re 
confidence in this trade wher : 
tions are favorable \nothe tor 
which causes many to mark tin sa 
desire to see just what position the . 
American will take when it comes to Seil 
pricing the goods which it has on hand A 
in an effort to move them. It is felt that Direct 
this will have a marked influet n de 
termining their own pol is regards 
prices. < ; 

Knitters Still Buying ~~ ‘ 
Knitters are still reported ying ; me ee 
. 1 e . 

yarns, with also activity among mat } F h-S W t d d W t d M Yy 
of the jobb« rs and de al rs in th S tra le ine renc pun ors e an ors e erind arms 


There is quite an effort b¢ 


Ing ma = WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
some factors to place orders calling = AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
later deliveries than the average spin- 3 
ner will accept. April Ist is the limit ~ 
for many spinners on these contracts 


TL: . 444) PURSCAEU RELATE SSS GUV HE CEAMSUUD ETUC OOO CCUG CERT QU SE 
This activity has re sulte d ina wn ‘ | } WANN AULA MUNA SVAD MSTA rit Up 


stiffening 





in prices, although, as previously noted, 

quite a number of spinners are inclined 

to criticize a too strong advance 1 que ose orste oO 
] ft 


tations. On 2-20s quarter-bloods, arour 
$1.05 to $1.10 is regarded a fair pric 


with some quotations reported $1.15 
and $1.20. There is no dispositior 

make concessions to favored customers 
any more because of the development 


of business. Of late many spinners r¢ 
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port a preponderance of preference I 

2-30s in quarter-blood grades. Several 

good sized sales are noted at the lower 

figure. This is apparently due to the 

nearness of Spring business for bathing =o 
: . . . = 

suits and jerseys. Here an average pr f K c| d = 

ae tac Tak a or Nnitting an W eaving Trade S 

a i idee. de att ine I tT TRY -KINT = 

also said to be a little more movement NORRISTOWN PENNA. Z 

on zephyr varns. The demand for yarns Zz < 

for jersey cloth continues active on 2-2 GUTTVIVELLELUA UE LECELAALGULISGMEALLALLU GLASS IEPIANSSESLIGLNLLGAGRSOLLAASSLOMALASLISLILSSASERSSOLOSEEOCERSCLORULIOUIOCUIU RATT ARIT CCI TIL Som 
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blood, only a 





to 2-30s in good quarter 
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- Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


THE YEWDALL 
& JONES CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures, and 
double and twist 


Ti 


usec eee eee Teen 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CT LUT 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


epewcn SPUN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by f \ 


WOONSOCKET, -R.I. 
THOMAS H. BALL new voax 


MILWAUKEE 
SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


TONE ANE 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 
Woolen Merino 


Yarns Yarns 
RANDALL & BRO. 


Incorporated 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


- 


2 ening out is visible 
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MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
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JAMES DOAK JR.COMPARNY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADEL 


Fo) TTT COT NL 


PRIA 


MMUGMOULANNTAIE nme 


limited 
eighths-b 
also 
hosiery 


for three- 
Prices here 
firmly. Demand for 
and underwear yarns is still 
scattered, spinners reporting this trade 
still slowly developing. 


noted 
stock. 


call being 
lood grade 
holding 


are 


WORSTED YARNS STEADY 
of Market Apparent— 
Two-Ply 40s Sell Around $2.00 

The worsted 
dull this week, 
be wondered 
percentage of 
comparativel) 
ism in the 
market 
ple wor 


No Broadening 


Bx ISTON.- 
iS very 


yarn market 
which is‘not to 
that the 
running so 
Increasing optim- 
affected this 
That fine sta- 
, street 
fact, and 
ognizing the 
asking prices 


at considering 


spindles is 
small. 
wool market has 
sympathetically. 
ls are scarce o 

shone a 


them, rec 


is less a supposition 
the holders 
situation, continually | 
higher. 
The bu 
present 
to 
and 
blood or 


ol 
ut 
siness this market at the 
almost entirely confined 
counts high-grade dress goods 3 

varns made from high quarter 
three-eighths blood for knit- 
ting mill purposes. lwo-ply 40s, a 
standard and staple count usually 
ciated with men’s wear fabrics, 
with ing up t 
or even a little 


2 ¢ od half bloc 


time 1S 
for 


asso- 
is very 
» $2.00 
higher where 
d wool 


quict, 
per pound, 
the use of 
ulated. 
Whether 
come to 


week o1 


prices rang 
is stip- 


the vement that has 
the market during the last 
two is but the forerunner of 
a broader and more extensive demand 
or on the other hand a seasonable spurt 
in varn for ended for Easter 
wear—on such a no decisive 
can be Prices generally 
but inclined to advance. 
true of the top market. 
Dealers in both markets cannot get rid 
the uneasy feeling that in some way 
other, and at some time or other, 
extensive world holdings of wool may 
the market: but on the other 
is the fact that the bulk of the 
world’s wools have now passed into the 
control of an organization that will 
apparently act a unit in the interest 
of the wool producer rather than of the 
wool consumer 


impre 
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fabrics int 
que stion 
answer given. 
not 
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are firm, 


This is 
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or 
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hand 
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TOPS HOL. D FIRM 


Varieties Still ctaie Market 
Noil Production Increasing 
Boston.—The fine tops 
features the broad- 
and during the last 
and three-eighths 
and low, have been 
knitting mills and to 
men’s wear. The sit- 
yntinues good and quite firm as 
and, although activ not 
so marked a little 
Buyers 
impetuous in 


-Fine 


Fine 
demand _ for 
still market: some 
week high 
blood, both high 
shipped both to 
manufacturers of 
uati 


quarters 


mm ce 


to price is 


itv 
quite as a weck ago, 
business 1s coming in ev 
of the tops 
their insistence 
made, the reason 
that there is 
facture of 
produced fi 

Top 


stood. 
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fine are quite 


that quick 
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delivery be 
Ss supposed 
it on the manu 
fine goods now being 
this spring. 
generally, it is under- 
attempt to 
English 
both 
domestic 
ig offerings at 
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knows, at the 
goods ble for 
delivery are in 


a time lim 
the 
ir women’s wear 
makers 
are not 
compete with 
and occasionally 
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making any 
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lower prices of fore 
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immediate 
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= «*’ Merino Yarns 


KNITTING WEAVING 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Meneguak. Sateteeete, Pa. 
Spinners of 


WORSTED YARNS: 


(Bradford System) 
for Weavers and Knitters 
TT i) 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc 


PHILADELPHIA 4 
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| “Rockwell Woolen Co. 


ockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN YARNS 


and MERINO 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yarns 
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| Star Worsted Company | 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS, 


POT 
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ane -Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Profit by 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 


THROWN AND SPUN 
SILK YARNS 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 
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Hosiery or 
Garments. 
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UESSING at pro- 
duction figures never 





Noils have been firmer recently. 
Quarter blood domestic noils have sold 





. nade any business a suc- as high as 27c and three-eighths bloods 
ess, but it Aas been re- as high as 32c. Fine noils range now 
yonsibl f from 46 to 48c; but as the production 
I ; € Tor many a of these commodities is on the increase 
susiness failure. the tendency is for prices to fall away 

somewhat. Compared with a month ago 
Such guessing is pro- this market is decidedly stronger. Some 
ific of waste—waste of 7 interest is being shown in arti- 
: cial silk noils, which are quoted 

ime, labor, materials, around 30c. 

, nd money. sais 


HOPEFULLY WAITING 


Ss 
6 


~* Spun Silk Has Reason to Expect Trade 
OES 
Janie Jie ea Betterment 


, , S a There is much in the silk trade at 
es a 7 
if MODEL 5B1 


large to give encouragement to factors 
T : = 
the Productimeter 


in the spun silk trade that the general 
betterment cannot pass them by. The 

Stop waste by knowing 
exactly what each opera- 


a 


trade has had a protracted spell of 
patient waiting and even a promise of 
better things is appreciated. The price 
situation has been awkward, and the 
business condition uninspiring, but 
under the accepted theory that it is a 
long lane that has no turning, attention 


hm <9F 
Sm Tt ML 
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tive and each machine is has been fixed on the lookout for the 
producing, and can pro- turn that meant improvement. Hopes 


are alive that this turn is in sight. 
Prices hang in much the same position 
as formerly. 

A relatively growing demand is re- 


Nn 4 
emer uu ct 


aduce, 


‘Equip your machines with 
ie Productimeter—a count- 


iy er plus a service—a_ service = Pei en foll — = 
+] . 6S... rices are as OLlOWS: 
that gives you a counter de- si hiealaideadie 
signed to supply the figures Grade A—Bleached...... .. $2.30 
that you ought to have Grade B—Bleached 2.15 
ss. - ” Grade C—Bleached . 2.05 
150 DENIER 
ceeees Try one at Our Risk Grade A—Bleached aa $2.15 
Grade B—Bleached ‘ 2.30 
— Grade C—Bleached 


Tell us what machine you 
will use it on and what record 
ot results you want, and we'll 
send you a Productimeter to 
fit. Use it 30 days. If not per- 

‘ectly satisfactory return it 
in good order and we'll 

cancel the charge. 


Durant Mfg. Co. 


643 Buffum St. 


CANADIAN KNIT GOODS 




















Outlook for Year 1921 
Prices for Fall Appear Attractive 


Encouraging 


"” 
. ha 


rlotte 





(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
Toronto, Can.—The knit goods sit- 
uation in Canada is intricate at present. 
The outlook for spring is that the pro- 
duction costs of underwear are rather 
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Tork Milwaukee too high to stimulate a wide distribu- 
Wis. tion of goods. Retailers’ stocks are 
(1391) light, as are wholesalers’. Canadian 


manufacturers are using fairly expen- 
sive raw materials, so it does not ap- 
{ pear likely that the consumers will get 
the benefit of the more recent declines 
in the primary markets. The odds are 
that American houses will make an ef- 
fort to gain maximum distribution in 
Canada. Spring goods are now coming 
forward to cover orders booked here in 


tton 


November, December and during the 
present month 

The hosiery situation is more cheer- 
ful than in the case of underwear. A 
good demand is expected for the spring 
trade. Retailers throughout the Prov- 


ince are stated to have light stocks, and 
















prices are considerably below the peak 
Yarn prices are now at a low level, and 
J on the basis of raw material and pri 
4 duction costs they are due to advance. 
hing Ri-2 For Multiple Stitching Those companies that deferred buying 
kets toz | il purposes where a number raw cotton until after the price move- 
; 3 stitching are reqilire i 
or ov herg ing are rane. Ww ith ment changed late last autumn are in a 
ce ; f stitch, single t iread chain, fortunate posit The consensus of 
2 ead chain, or lock stitch, ay ‘tl ae hat the hott 
al a ae . P ; inio 1 re trac 1S at the botton 
Uses > nied erial from 1-16 inch thick, | ©? ~ a ' 0 é, = Se oe 
stay = h thick, and up to 120 inch has been reached for the present move- 
a : b ished with any desired num- | ment. 
be m | : 3 : ° 
— } ee, Spacing to suit require- Orders for next fall’s deliver are 
a 7 } We also build Paper Slitti T 1 
a | Machines ain. sin es aper ae encouraging [Travelers have been show- 
ue a sign special ma- . :; 
Catoe hine ° I ing samples since early this month, and 
ixth Street L sufficient progress has been made 
‘ zres as | made in 
‘DELP HIA -F. PALES. wal had 
3 gu es 3B. pole, Mass., U.S.A. taking orders tor fall goods to guaran 
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FRENCH SYSTEM BRADFORD SYSTEM 


Worsted and Woolen and Mohair 


YARNS 


Weaving and Knitting 
WALTER McCOOK 


117-19-21 N. Fifth Street PHILADELPHIA 








Worsted 
and 
Cotton 


YARN 
SPINNERS 


seeking a favorable and con- 
stant outlet for their yarns are 
invited to communicate with us. 


We handle quality yarns of any 
number or description for the KNIT- 
TING and WEAVING | trades. 
Address 


HARRY COHEN & COMPANY 


32 & 34 Strawberry St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Edward H. Moyer John G. Motz 


M & M YARN CO. 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


Weaving and Knitting 
308 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNA. 


Representing 
THURLOW WORSTED MILLS 
Chester, Pa. 


VOOUTYESOULAD ELAM AAA AMM DALLA MAULANA 


MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO. | 


200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Spinners oF MOHAIR » WORSTED ¥ARNs 


For WEAVING and KNITTING 
also 


BRAID and NOVELTY YARNS 
Mills at Lowell, 


Mass. 
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YOU MAY TRY IT °F 
BEFORE YOU BUY IT 2 MINUTE 
'70 CUT YOUR 


a.” = ‘ a STE NCIL ADDRESS 
1 a 


A FEW STROKES 
OF THE BRUSH- 
AND YOUR SHIPMENT IS 0 


ee }, 7 
eat nt) ee 


Tae * 
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wiITtH A DIAGRAPH 


(Built to — a Business Life-tir.e) 
Si li it S d, Endurance hese have made the < ton 
—ér APH famous everywhere 
imp ici y» pee or fifteen years. Further 
more, the DIAGRAPH performs a broader and more wanes range of necessary work 
than is possibie by any other construction. The Jumbo DIAGRAPH cuts 
characters 13-4” high—much the largest charactercut by any ma: 
chine, With it you can now quickly and successfully stencil. 
mark directly on bales or bundles in the heaviest burlap. Yov 
cannot now name the leading shippers in any leading industry anywhere without 
naming owners of DIAGRAPHS in quantities of from 1 to 100 or more machines 
Also hundreds used by the U. S. and British armies and navies and other depart 
ments.) That’s why it will pay you to see and try the DIAGRAPH first. 
The DIAGRAPH pays for itself. Simply ask us today to send you one prepaid 
Give it a thorough trial. Buy it if you like it. 
You need a DIAGRAPH right now—whvy wait? 


DIAGRAPH STENCIL MACHINE CORP. 


A Size for Every Need 


21 So. Kings Highway Blvd., 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


Knitting Machine Power Attachments 


We convert your Hand Machines into 
Power, with take up and Rack. This is a 
standard attachment and is the latest and 
most improved of its kind on the market 
today. 

We have these attachments operating in a 
large number of mills today and they have 
proven very successful both in the saving 
of labor and increasing of production. 

We also specialize in the making of needle 


hy as 


CUMISKEY Co. 
Milwaukee, 


EDW. F. 


berry St. Wis. 
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SS JOHN BRIDGE SONS 


Established 1880 


TRADE MA 


3 MANUFACTURERS CHESTER, PA. 


KEYSTONE BRAND LEATHER BELTING 


Made from the “HEART OF THE HIDE” 


YUEN OOVTYTS Pee ORD rd PMN 


ROLLER COVERING 


Cotton Spinning 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


Domestic and Imported 


ern 


‘E 


“SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE. ROLLS 


RENEC KED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FLUTED ROL Ls OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 
Bates Flute Raising Machine patented June 25, 1907, for raising worn out 
8s like this or comber Detaching Rolls. 


George A 
Drawing Koll 


WORN 
ROLLS 
MADE 
NEW 


Returns the Rolls with worn ends ef delivery to the original sise of new roll 
F Guaranteed not to change draft of roll 
Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to ord 


. A. BATES & SON 87 6 Broadway, Fall River, as. 
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aa MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS | 


Otherwise return it at our expense | SWWUNummMniuoNMUN 
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MERROWING. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
OVERSEAMING 


OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 

MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 


Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


LAVACA LAL MELA LL) 200020008 A Li, 


IN SERVICE 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Bodies: Best Hard Fibre 
Steel Rings: Polished and Elec- 

trically welded 
Rolled Fibre Top Rims far- 
nished if wanted 


A SAVING 


QUALITIES 


Durability 
Lightness 
Smoothness 
Uniformity 
TRY OUR 


“NO WASTE” 


Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Cans 


COCA TEGATANA 


Bottoms: Heavy Gauge Stee! 


Finish: Inside with two coats 


Boxes : : 
moisture proof preservative 


Trucks Baskets 
STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


Somerville, Mass. 
ot OE PAE) 1010000 PPLELMS PLL! VAT) ve 


Outside: Two coat enamel 
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RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear Trade 


TTT 
3 


| 3 my ] For yrice and particulars address 
' 4 ul 7 


Reliance Machine 





MP 


Works 


Hedge and Plum Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET PROVIDENCE, R 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


BANDING 
FABRICS 


ALI 


SHOE 


AND 


AND CORSET LACES, 
ALL BRAIDED 


ly 
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MALLS AS LANA A AR TY 
GRAVITY and 


PRESSURE FI LTERS 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. 4: 
Member Associated Manufacturers of Water Purifying Equipment 
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any errors in business and 
trade operation are avoided 
through the use of cost keep- 
ing Devices. 


7 


| he Universal Recorder auto- 
matically keeps you informed. 


Wise Superintendents—and 
the Production manager as 
well—look to the day when 
the mill will be working to its 
limit. 


Each machine should produce 
to its capacity. Are yours 
doing theirutmost. Are they 
running at a loss or profit? 


“Universal” Keeps You Posted 


Factory conditions and equipments 
ure mighty factors in developing 
loyal workmen who will be alert to 
your production. 


Universal Counters 


Are Inspiring to the Operator 


THEY WILL DO THE 
TRICK 


"We have some interesting 
information and will gladly 
send it to you—on receiv- 
ing your request and ad- 


dress 


Our representative will call and give 
all re quired particulars if you will 
write to the factory. 


Precision Machine Company 


Manufacturers of Small Machine Parts 


| been light in the latter hal 






tee an active season. The hosiery sit- 
uation for the autumn of this year 
promises to be more active than will be 
the case for underwear, and even in 
the latter department there is likely to 
be no complaint. 


A Better Year Than Last 


There will be ups and downs in the 
1921 trade, but manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are satisfied that there will be 
more activity throughout the year than 
during 1920. The fact that buying has 

lf of 1920 
makes it necessary for empty shelve 
to be filled this year. Curiously enough, 


es 


; retailers feel more inclined to make lil 





415 Chestnut St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
State Lonis Gordor Atlanta, 
States—Universal Sales Co., 
Rank Bldg,, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


Yokohama Canton Shanghai 
Milan Turin Lyons =é 
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Raw, Thrown 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hoviery Silk on Cones 


Tele ‘hone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
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A. P. Villa & Bros.. 
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eral commitments for fall than they do 


to place moderate orders for spring 
Their process of reasoning may be that 
spring prices will not be attractive 
enough to bring out a great amount of 
buying, while the fall prices d k 
good. 

So far as the manufacturers are con- 
cerned, the raw material has been 


ought in a cheap market. Shrewd buy 
ing has been the rule, to which there 


naturally are some exceptions. | 


costs ar¢ considerably wer, and 
efficiency has increased noticeably 
Wages have been reduced 20 per nt 
on the average Phe tandard 
workers is higher, and estimatit the 
higher efficiency, it is safe to state that 
prodt iction costs are at least 25 per nt 
below the peak 


OBITUARY 


Robert M. Gwynne 

Robert M. Gwynne, agent and super- 
ntendent of the Pea a ; 

| Peace Dale, R. I., died suddenly on Jan. 
25, at the South County Hospital, Wake- 
| field, R. I Mr. Gwynne had been at 
the hospit al for shout a week for 


4 
7 | treatment, and his death, due to heart 


failure, came unexpectedly. He was 43 
vears of age. Mr. Gwynne became su- 
perintendent of the Peace Dale Mills in 
1905, going there from Moosup, Conn 
From that time until 1918 Mr. Gwynne 
was associated with the agent, John R. 
Hinchcliffe, who resigned in 1918, and 
since that time Mr. Gwynne had been 
filling the place of both agent and su- 
perintendent He was prominent in 
Masonic circles, a director of the Wake- 
field Trust Co. and of the South Kings- 
town Board of Trade. 


W oe V. Kenney 
William Kenney, overseer of card 
ing for ci Wrelisele, Under vear ( nN 
pany, Newton Lower Falls, Mass., f 


a number of years, died at the Newton 
Hospital, January 26th. Mr. Kenn 
met with an accident recently being 
lstruck with an automobil s he was 
leaving his home in Newton Lower 
Falls. He was sixty-one -vears ag 


and leaves a widow and one son 


Dye B Bill’s ¢ Chi ance 

WaAsHINcTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—That 
there is little likelihood of the Lons 
worth Dyestuff Bill becoming law at 
this session of Congress seems appar- 
ent to every one at this time. Col. John 
P. Wood, of Philadelphia, a prominent 
textile manufacturer, who has been 
vitally interested in the dvestuff bill, 
and who was in Washington today, 
stated that he had been informed on 
|very good authority that there was 
| practically no chance of the bill being 
| passed. This accords with the general 
information which is being circulated 
in Washington at this time 
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ARTIFICIAL SILK — | 


TOPS and NOILS : 
Garnetted 


Worsted and Spunartsilk 


YARNS 
Artsilk Worsted Mixes ; 


Abeeco Mill, Inc. 
1921 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Telephone 


UU ag 


Madison Square 


7538 





K.WILBVR & COMPANY Ino 
THROWN SILKS 
17 Madison Avenue NewYork 


Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 
I 5 3 
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SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. bratwine’sik® 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Thenminines for Woolen Manufacturers a Speciaity 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Scranton. Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St.. Boston 4 
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MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN Importers and 


Manufacturers of 
Artificial Silk, Mercerized and Cotton xarns 
Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Hnitting Trade 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. Hosiery Silks a Specialty 


105-107 East 29 th St., near 4 th Ave., 
Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City Now You 
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ZAK WORSTED MILLS | 


B.ano TIOGA STS. PHITLADELIPENLAS 


v COMMISSION WORK FOR TRE TRADE v 


Y TWISTING-REELING*SPOOLING JACK SPOOLING:-WINDING: 
JACK WINDING: WARPING - DRESSING: WEAVING: BURLING MENDING 
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R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Ine. 
Established 1885 Manufacturers of 
COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 
For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 


= WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 


19th and Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
English Cast Steel Pins, Cirele Plows, Roller Covering, Roller L ase 
I UT VAAN AALAUALACA EET WAAL PAVNTODALASUUAED SA AGHA LE EAT Ul il TTT eile 


mt! SPOOLS itn 


Made from one piece, up to 6" long and 3” dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular cus- = 
tomers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates fur- 
nished on samples submitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 
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If You Want the Best 


- EAVENSON’S 
TEXTILE SOAPS 


J. Eavenson & Sons, Inc., 


» EUGENE SUTER & COMPANY 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


Aniline Oil Textile Oils 
Aniline Salts Aniline Colors 
Sodium Sulphide Caustic Potash 
Carbon Tetrachloride Soapmakers for nearly three-quarters of a century 
Trichlorethylene 
Carbonate of Potash Nitrite of Soda 
Sal Ammoniac Bichromate of Soda anne ee 


Prussiate of Soda Lead Acetate a 


Epsom Salts Carbondisulphide WOOL (GREEN S 


OUR NEW PRODUC r 
EUGENE SUTER & Co. ata” 
able Addre 
0 BROADWA N RK , 

ve pway once ™ DIRECT BLACK 

60 Gartenstrasse, Basle, Switzerland OUR OLD PRODUCT 
SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Office & Factory, Delaware Ave. & Penn St., Camden, N. J, 
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ARISTA CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
FACTORY OFFICE 
Greenpoint, L. I. 305 Broadway, N. 


Products 


es ac - THE oar rome faa “Tne | 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT 60 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SIZING and FINISHING 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS re 


Seydel Manufacturing Co. roe oure 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. Immediate delivery from stock or shipment from China 


Samples and quotations submitted upon request 
Telephones—Hanover 5794, 5913, 5914 


ae ML nt VL. 


H. H. Vreeland, Springfield, Mass. 
C. E. Bauldry, Newtonville, Mass. 
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/WOOL BLUE G Extra | : 


~ SALT 


For all Dyeing Purposes 


Immediate Delivery From Stock 


(SCHULTS & JULIUS, No 565) 
Fast to acids, alkalies, steaming, fulling, washing, crocking, carbonizing, light 


FUCHSINE AA 


Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. SOLUBLE 100% COLOR VALUE 
; MANUFACTURED BY 


Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, . ; STAIER CHEMICAL co. 
Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 Keystone Phone: Main 1022 il 3 Factory: 81 Fulton St., N. Y. City 
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TEXTILE 


DYEING WOOL AND 
WORSTED YARNS 


five ma 
of ten men. 


Three men will operate 
hines and do the work 


In the City of Philade iphia, ’a., the 
largest center for this work, we have 
over 300 machines in operation, most of 
them in job dye houses 

With yur machine there is no felting 
or matting no cross winding or break 
ing of le ash hands and th e winding con 
ditio ym and colors distinguish the yarn 
from that dyed by any other means 


Vanufacturers 
Machine Co. 
N. J. 


Patentees and Sole 


Method of lifting while Hussong Dyeing 


changing liquors Groveville, 
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ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYHES @ COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 
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Works—St. Denis (Seine.) France Works—Besseges, France 
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‘““THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL” 


“BRADFORD” Fig Soap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 


Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A LL 
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DETERGENT SPECIALISTS | 


HERE is a better, quicker, soap-saving way 

of scouring or washing those goods. Let us 

make a suggestion that will lower cost and im- 
prove appearance of your goods. 


| The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 


nears: N. Y. 
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‘ATLANTIC. TANK @ BARREL CORP. 
Formerly J. Schwarzwalder & Sons, Inc. 
V ATS CYPRESS 


TANKS 


HUT 


YELLOW 
PINE 


FOR ALL TEXTILE USES 


15th and Jefferson Streets HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Branch enter me Ky. 
TTD TT Tr TTT TTT 
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Established 1; 
GEO. F. TAYLOR & CO., Inc. 
2 Rector St., New York City 


WU Tuy 
Telephone Rector 4270 


NAPHTHALINE FLAKEs 
AND BALLS 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
60-62% FUSED 
BICHROMATE OF SODA 


We handle all chemicals. 
oils, ete., used in the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


LYLUAAEULEA YODA 
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We manufacture 


DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS | 


for the —___—_— 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TOWER MANUFACTURING CO., 
3 
| 


ALLS AMOEUEMATAU ERED AUATUAUEET ELEN EAT 


326 Broadway New York 
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| sn Office 
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ZINSSER & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


LON 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


ALIZARINE COLORS—TANNIC ACID 


PTTL Ee PEE ee ED 
: 
For all Textile 


SAL T Purposes 
BUMM SALT CoO. 


Pier 36, North Wharves, philadelphia, Pa. 


vinstuuuit 
SU AEN 1 AY TAD NL | 
1892 


1920 
Copper Sulphate,Prussiate of Potash and Soda, Caustic 
Potash and Soda, Heavy Chemicals, Fuchsine Crystals, 
Soluble Blue, Perkins Type, Alkali Blue, Acid Magenta 


ALEX. C. FERGUSSON, JR., 458 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Laboratory and Warehouse: 17-19 S. Orianna St. 
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PENETROL 


Solves all bleaching and scouring troubles 
INDUSTRIAL GUM RR 
We can make prompt delivery 


For Silk and Cotton printing | 
For cotton dyeing 


TURKEY RED OILS Silk finishing | 
ANTIMO-LAC—Substitute for Tartar Emetic | 


TARTARIC ACID FORMIC ACID 
HERRICK & VOIGT 


: 
1 Liberty Street New York | 
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- ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS, AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 


DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Office and Works - ~ i 
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Jersey aay N. J. | 
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SPUD ELDRED A mera 


STEIN, HALL & 
COMPANY, Inc. 
61 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia 
Eamonn rcs severe eeciavenrvercireenvn acne nara erence reece ee 


MCALLISTER 


Royal Tapioca 
Flour For Sizing 


Boston 
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¥ UUM LL Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, 
Z which are located at Basle, Petite 
: W ] Huningue, and Monthey (Switzerland) ; 
. e can soive St. Fons (France); Pabianice (Po- 
3 land); Moscow (Russia); Manchester 
E all your problems (England) ; and Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
a sales personnel of the Ciba Company, 
z . Inc., will be practically identical with 
—— that of Aniline Dyes and Chemicals, 
Inc. 
Starches The Blue Cross Chemical Company, 
Newark, N. J., has been incorporated 
Siz in g Ss = with a capital of $125,000 to manutac- 
= ture chemicals and dyestuffs, et The 
e um —s incorporators are Nicholas N. Barron, 
= Straton Chriss and Theodore D. Gott- 
Dextrines = lieb, 31 Clinton Street. 

= lhe Karbo Chemical Company, ‘38 
3 Softeners = Hicks Street, Pawtucket, R. I, has 
4 = filed notice of organization to manu- 
: Weighting = facture dyestuffs and chemicals 
= David H. Livingston heads the com- 

; = pany. 
Z H B | C The Bange Chemical Company, 375 
4 i , 0 ey ompany Halsey Street, Newark, N. J., has filed 


of organization to 
chemicals and dyestuffs 
heads the company. 

The Verona Chemical 
Verona Avenue, Newark, N. J., has 
completed plans for alterations and im- 


notice 


3726-28 N. Randolph Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


manutacture 


TUPAERUTNBEN ATT a | TTL 


WUALELATOADNN EIEN ET 
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E E 

E 7 il = provements in its plant. 

é extile E The Central Chemical Company, Bal 

E Manufacturers — timore, Md., has filed notice of increas« 

E Should be interested in DIAX e in capital from $600,000 to $1,000,000 

j for the following reasons: = Bradford Webster, president of the 

F FOR BLEACHING = Dye Exchange Corporation, who has als 

E Purer whites are obtained, less = , ‘ M : 

tendency to weaken fibres, saving = been a patent lawver for the past 12 o1 
f time and chemicals. [ od : +11S > ar yementc 

F FOR DYEING E 15 years, has just made arrangement 

More level dyeings are obtained = to return to the practice of patent and 
with economy of dyestuffs. Thor- = ee ars s : . - 

ish Geguaming of provieusy i trade-mark law with offices at dl 

E dyed and finished goods are easily = broadway, New York, and in Louisville, 

: FOR MERCERIZING — : = Kentucky. He will be associated with 

EB Has increased affinity of the cloth = FE, WW, Bradford, patent lawyer, of 

5 for the caustic liquor, gives better = ’ 1:. ' 

E ustre, the mercerizing lye kept = \Vashington and = Indianapolis, and 

E es ; 7 

f _clearer and lasts longer. = Frank W Jahn of Washington 

— FOR PRINTING = - Da ’ oe 

E 

E 





It is especially useful in making former principal examiner in the Patent 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and Cae 5 -haro . » elac f ‘to 
cs ee, cake meee we Office in charge of the class of textiles 
color and easily removable. and textile machinery. 
FOR FINISHING ee el Eee Be SG Bk 
Thin Gea walang ene peotmeed Walter Re ni¢ ke, formerly of th Ex 
which penetrate the cloth better, celsior Dyestuff & Chemical Co., is now 
giving superior results in the han- é ee > “ +c 
ile and feel of the cloth, and connected with the Beaver Chemical Co., 
economy in the use of starch and whose office is located at 106 Wall street 
lextrine. : ; -_ ; 
; New York. This company is manufac 
Further information gladly given. : 


Write turing in its plant at Damascus, Va., a 











: P Sulphar Blue B C Extra Concentrat 
= - é , 
3 Malt-Diastase Company also Alizarine Paste and Alizarine Blue 
E 79 Wall Street, New York City Paste 
8 Laboratories: Brooklyn, N.Y. = ; 
Emm DUUAEUAANTTUAATRNNATOUNETNNTENNGN ATU TTTATATNNA ATAU TNT LATTA TNA ATTA N = ait : oo Be 
LINEN MAKING IN CANADA 
Ui OUAUEA GUANO EMDO ALAS OMLLOUALEG ELA — = 
: CEAR M i oy j = Tendency to Extend Manufacture in That 
: 5 = Country Noted 
an effective = (From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
deodorizer = Toronto, CAN = -The Canadian linen 
age = industry has a bright future, according 
disinfectant to British opinion. The growing ten 
o . . 
insecticide = dency in the Dominion to produce more 
id ” t + ¢ = finished products where this can be 
oes not spot or stain done to commercial advantage is not 


viewed with unmixed apprehension in 
Britain. Some of the progressive man- 
ufacturers of the 


)-gallon tryout 


f. 0. b. Providence $8.75 


FRED E. HALL, INC., 
Providence, R. I. 
MMM 


United Kingdom have 
proposed to accept the situation of Can 
ada’s growing importance as a manu- 
facturing country, and to extend the 
scope of their activities by producing 
goods in this country as well as at 
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home. The Brookfield Company, a well 
known Irish firm of linen manufac- 
Do you read the turers, announced its intention some 
time ago of setting up a factory in 





= Quebec Province and to cultivate their 
= own supplies of flax there. 

Such an announcement called to the 
: = attention of the British business world 
g 9 = the fact that there was almost 40,000 
: every week = acres of fibre flax under cultivation in 
: = Canada last year, and that there were 
: = 77 flax mills established to extract the 


= seed and the fibre. 


Textile Clearing House 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Henry Bange 
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Oldest and best agent 
for Stripping, Finishing, Sizing. 
Used by the biggest mills for Government Contracts 
SERVED THEN. READY TO SERVE NOW 
Sold and distributed solely by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York Office, 1182 Broadway 


CINCINNATI, O. BOSTON, MASS. 


LALLA EN AND AT CCEA A TEN 





“All Kinds of Salt’’ 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
SCRANTON, PA. 


— District Offices 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 





S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street, 


New Haven Office: 








Boston, Mass. 
944 Chapel Street 


wt i 


ACETIC ACID 


Commercial, Redistilled, Pure and Glacial 


Red Oil and Glauber’s Salt 


D. A. HIMADI & CO., Inc. 
Himadi Bldg., Lodi, N. J. 51-53 Maiden Lane, New York 





HYDROCARBON CHEMICAL Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soluble Blue for Ink 
Extra Concentrated Silk Blue 
Alkali Blue’ Paste and Powder 
General Offices, Laboratories and Works 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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Fuchsine Crystals ‘‘OO”’ 


Fuchsine Base 
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In Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and Cotton and Wool Mixtures 


FRANK B. GRAVES CO. 


Church and Arch Streets 


Albany, N. Y. 


New York Offices, 200 Fifth Avenue 
Mr. Graves or Mr. Mooney will be at New York Office every Wedn2sday 
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FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 
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HAAN 


For Rags, Paper, Cotton or Woolen W aste, 
4 styles, 30 sizes. Prices $13 to $100 


Write tr. ular 
1000 Story Ave. 


2 HENRY J. KLEIN CO. —owisvite, xv. 
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“ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST: LINE BITE TAN ALS A 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, 0d: ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


Perforating Co., 
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© Walter W. Hodgson 
Card Stamping and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 


and French Index 
315 West Lehigh Avenue - Philadelphi 
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The W. L. Loeser Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Careful Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
s DELAINES—LINSEYS 


Fut HL 
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GORDON BROS., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
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RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTES 


LOOK FOR REVIVAL IN 
SUBSTITUTE MARKET 


Dealers Buying Heavily in Anticipation 
of Early Business—Mills Take 
Sample Lots 
Although actual business 
dull and with the exception of 
yne or two lines that show a flurry of 
demand, are unchanged, the rag, substi- 
tute and wool waste markets are begin- 
ning to show signs of early recovery, 
although the trade does not look for 
normal business for another six months. 
The fortnight has, however, 
shown more activity than was noted in 


continues 


prices, 


past 


QUOTATIONS 
WOOL WASTE 


Prices generally nominal 
Fine white lap waste 9 
Medium colored lap waste 
Fine colored lap waste.., 
Fine white Australian 
waste 
Fine white ring waste 
Fine white Australian 
waste . 
Hard Ends— 
Fine white 
Medium white 
% white 
Medium colored 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy. 
Australian white card waste, 
clean 
Fine white card waste, clean... 40 
Medium white card waste, clean 28 30 
Colored card waste, fine clean.. Nominal 
Colored card waste, medium... Nominal 
Coarse colored card Nominal 


REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Prices generally nominal 


Blue serge 

Brown serge 

Green serge 

Red serge 

Black serge 

White softs 

White flannels and serges 
White knits 

Red knits 


Silver gray 

Brown knits 

Fancy knits 

Black dressed knits 

Light hoods 

Light gray underwear 

Fine light merinos 

Fine dark merinos 

Coarse dark merinos with serges...... 
Coarse light merinos with serges 
Thibets 

Light skirts cloth, 

Black and white skirted cloth 
Fine light skirted cloth 

Brown skirted cloth 

Dark skirted cloth...., 

Black skirted cloth 


% Blue skirted cloth 
= Tan skirted 


- Beckley of Garwood | 


10 North Ave., N. J. 


cloth 

Light skirted worsteds 
Blue skirted worsteds 
Black skirted worsteds 
Brown skirted worsteds 
Dark skirted worsteds 
Wool carpets 


>: Soft black carpets 


>; Mixed delaines 


Perforated sheet 
steel for machinery 
cuards, also perfo- 
rated metal for cen- 
trifugal wool scour- 
ing, carbonizing, 
bleaching and dry- 
ing machines. Per- 
forated tinned steel 
surfacing. 


All kinds of special sheet metal work in copper, brass 


or any other metal. 


ELECTRIC WELDED STEEL, VATS, KETTLES AND TANKS 


Bs il 


> Fine clips 


NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 


Ordinary clothing clips 
MEN'S WEAR CLIPS 


: Worsteds— 


Dark 
Light 
Black and 
Brown 
Blue 

Black 
Edges 


PItttd 


HEAVY CLIPS 
Mackinaws 
overcoatings 

chinchillas 


Mixed 

Mixed 

Brown 
cheviots ae 

Blue chinchillas and chev- 
lots 

Black chinchillas and chev- 
lots 

Oxfords 

Black and white 

Mixed lights 

Brown light 

Shawls 


COTTON WARP CLIPS 
Dark unions 
Light unions 
Serges, black and white.... 
Serges, light 


and 


While 


relucta 


the months. 
wool manuiacturers 


past Six 
are 
beginning operations while the: 
yet no demand for 
the of cloth 


is considerable 


reworked 
manufac 
speculative 
rags among dealers. 
price cannot 


part ture! 


lower than it 


go 


large rag houses are buying wh 


can and putting it aside until a 
develops. 


Bl 


attra 


one-half to seven cents. 
sted clips are particularly 
dealers and 


and 


price. 


Palm Beach 

Delaines, mixed colored.... 
Black astrachans 

Mixed 

Black cloakings 

Blue cloakings 

Brown cloakings 

Mixed cloakings 


OVERCOATINGS 
Indigo 
oO. D. 
O D. worsted and 
suitings 
Cadets 


16-0z. 


Scarlet 
Steel 
Dark 


WOMEN'S 
Serges— 


Brown 
Green 
Maroon 
Light 

Tan 

Light 
Mixed dark 


OLD WOOLEN 
Merinos— 


RAGS 


Coarse light 
Fine light 
Coarse dark 
Fine black 
Fine dark 
Serges— 

Light 
Brown 


Flannels— 
Fine white 
Coarse white 
White No. 2 


DELAINES 
Skirted 
Red flannel 
Best *plaids 
Best brown 
Best blue 
Common gray 
Knit— 
White 
Blue, dark 
Blue, light 
Blue, mixed 
Black, trimmed 
Black, trimmed 
Red 


Light gray 
Hoods— 

Light 

Mixed hoods 

Silver gray 


SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteds— 


Brown 
Skirted cloth— 

Fine light 

Light 

Blue 

Dark 

Plain black 

Skirted, 

coverts 


Duy 


Convinced 1 


Rough rags can be pur 
in almost any quantity for two a1 
half cents per pound and softs f: 


are bringing a pr 


—— 
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21 Years SUCCESSFUL USE 
in TEXTILE MILLS 


What ?—Warren’s Pulley Cover. 


Why ?—It overcomes belt slipping and al- 
»ws belts to run slack, saving belts, bear- 
ngs and greatly increasing output. 

It's clean—catches no dust or lint. 

It’s economical—one application wears 
onths and costs only 10 cents per sq. ft. 
Vrite for prices today; or we will send 
100 sq ft. prepaid upon receipt of $10. 


THE WARREN COMPANY, Mfrs. 
704 Chicago Road Niles, Mich. 
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Railroad Men 


see our “ No hot box” 
lubricator. Saves brasses, 
saves Journals, saves 
time, money and worry. 
M. C. B. Equipment. 


Our lubricators for shaft- 
ing, loose pulleys and 
bearings is the standard 
in many railroad shops, 
and many of them use 
our metallic packing on 
Steam Rods. 


SWAIN COMPANY 
443 W. 37th St. Chicago, II. 
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We accomplish by a simple mechanical - 


truction what hose manufacturers have 
for forty years to secure by compound- 


< rubber, and failed. 





FLATTENED 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose construction keeps 
the rubber from cracking or leaking. If you 
want the best fire hose at the lowest cost 
per year of service, send for our catalogue. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 
326 West Madison Street, 
pysrarrnanysnnyvenanearrngmannsuenaanaaanerresaneeneeceeen 


Chicago, Ill. 


= country intended to prejudice the pub- 


particularly from concerns that are just 
resuming operations, or hope to in the 
near future. 
what they were a month ago and good 
white threads are quoted at from 40 to 
45 cents per pound and colored from 27 
to 32 cents per pound. One dealer last 
week sold a large lot of waste at 15 
cents per pound lower than he had paid 
for them several months ago. While ex- 
periencing a loss, he was glad to get rid 
of them because he can replace them to- 
day f considerably less the 


for selling 
price. 





Substitute Trade Notes 
The Wool Stock Graders’ Association 


met at the Hotel McAlpin last Thurs. | 


day, for a special meeting, called by 
President E. A. Stone. Tariff questions 
were discussed pro and con and Mont- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


In wool waste there is a little demand, 


Prices have advanced from ! 





rose Bermas was appointed a committee | 


of one to cooperate with representatives 
of allied industries, representing the in- 
terests of the association. 

The eighth annual banquet of the Na- 


tional Association of Waste Material 
Dealers will be held at the Hotel 
Astor on Tuesday, March 15. The 


banquet will be held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting which will open 
Monday, March 14 and close on Wed 
nesday, March 16. 


SUBSTITUTES HOPEFUL 





Business Has Been Better Recently in 


Reworked Wools and Rags 


Boston.—The reworked wool market 
is dragging along unsatisfactorily, with 
practically little business coming in, 
and the mills having a hard time to 
keep their organizations intact. 
are only slight indications of any recov- 
ery from the depresion into which these 
commodities were forced by the con- 
tinuous decline in consumption which 
began to operate immediately at the 
close of the war. Information filter- 
ing in from Maine and New Hampshire 
woolen mills indicates a growing op- 
timism, and while not expressing itself 
in the placing of business, may reason- 
ably be expected to do so before very 
long. 

A more hopeful spirit prevails in the 
industry. As a matter of fact, there 
has been some buying of reworked 
wools during the last few days from 
three or four distinct sources, 


merely woolen mills, but shirting manu- | 


facturers and felt makers. Business so 


placed, however, has not been in any | 


large volume. It is taken for granted 
that this industry will be protected from 


There | 


not | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





foreign attacks by a sane and scientific | 
tariff and as the pure fabric propagan- | 


da is now generally discounted much | 


better things are ahead for the industry 
in recovered wools. 

It is said by those conversant with 
this industry that the better class of 
dyed materials, especially, made from 
clips and redyed to fast shades, have 
nothing to fear from competition of 
either wool or its by-products. The ill- 
informed propaganda throughout the 


lic against the utilization of recovered 
wools will probably have little effect, 
say those whose judgment is entitled 
to credence. 

Another indication of approaching 
betterment is perhaps evidenced by an 
increase in purchases of softs and 


- cloths by graders in anticipation of ap- 


proaching demand from woolen mills 


. and substitute plants. 
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Used In The 
Textile 
Industry 
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Lift It With Air 







URTIS one man All Steel Air 

Hoists and Curtis Roller Bearing 
Trolleys are effecting important econ- 
omies in leading textile mills through- 
out the country. 















Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and 
operate it with the air you now have 
availavleP? The wide variety of uses to 
which Curtis equipment can be most 
| economically applied is worthy of your 
| immediate investigation. 
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CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 
1630 Kienlen Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Offices 
531-M Hudson Terminal, New York 
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Statue of Liberty 
UEEN of America 


~of Liberty's Stature 
UEEN INSURANCE © 


AMERICA 


Incorporated under Laws New York State 1891 


HEAD OFFICE: 


84. WILLIAM ST. 


NEW YORK 


Fire Use and Occupancy Rent 
Marine Profits Leasehold 
Sprinkler Leakage Automobile Explosion, Riot, Strik: 
Tourist Windstorm Air and Sea Plane 
Gross Assets, Liabilities, Surplus to Policyholders, 

$15,871,765 $10,394,164 $7,477,600 
Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 
S.Y. Tupper, Mgr. Kolla V. Watt, »!gt- 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Western Dept. 
P. D. McGregor, Mgr. 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 





Strik: 


hast Dept: 
Jatt, let 


NCISCO 


COTTON UNSETTLED 
AT LOWER LEVELS 





Back to Nearly December’s Low Records 
—Export Business Lacking—Large 
Available Supplies 


Early new year optimism has been 
llowed a renewal of nervous and un- 
settled sentiment in the cotton market. 
March contracts which had sold up 
rom 13.16 to 16.60 between December 
29th and January 13th have reacted to 
about the 13%c. level, while quotations 
or middling cotton in the Southwest 
have also declined to within half a cent 
the low records established toward 
the end of the old year. 


This decline and change of sentiment 
is reflected various features, including 
the increase in the local stock of cotton 
available for delivery on contract, re- 
orts of continued trade depression 
broad as bearing upon the outlook for 
<ports, and a slackening of demand in 
the domestic goods markets. Evidently 
ade demand failed to broaden to the 
extent expected by buyers on the early 
ynuary advance, while the South has 
shown a disposition to meet the needs 
f buyers at the higher level of prices, 
d the liquidation of long accounts 
hich probably began with a disposition 
take profits, has been accompanied 
selling in anticipation of increased 
ot offerings, with the approach of the 
anting season. A diversity of opinion 
with reference to the general economic 
fect of the German indemnity terms 
agreed to by the Allies, have also had 
confusing if not an unsettling influ- 
‘e on the market, and more latterly 
traders have been paying increased at- 
tention to the statistical situation. 
It has been realized for the past sev- 
eral weeks that there would doubtless 
a substantial addition to the World’s 
rryover owing to the reduced con- 
sumption and increased crop of the 
present season. Local statisticians, in 
tentative calculations, have estimated an 





COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS FOR FUTURE 
Closed,-—For week—,Closed, 


tion Jan. 26. High. Low. Jan. 31. Chg. 

Poh oniosken REO0 TOO SER cease dees 

ee 14.32 14.75 14.13 18.85 —.47 

ADP, aageeas 14.40 14.52 14.00 14.00 —.40 

ciate 14.55 14.85 14.20 14.03 —.52 

ere S285 oases sass TE = a2 

My vse ae 14.77 15.30 14.56 14.38 —.39 

LOS. Acweees 14.82 15.20 14.50 14.55 —.27 

Bent’ cance 14.06 cscs sese G68 —eaQy 

Sacre 15.00 15.53 14.82 14.67 —.33 

wee 15.00 15.35 14.75 14.83 —.17 

DEG: aavccies 15.03 15.50 14.94 14.97 —.06 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 

(MIDDLING) 

New New Liver- 

York. Orleans. pool. 

Thursday, Jan. 27....15.00c. 14.25c. 9.084. 

Friday, Jan. 28....... 14.75c. 14.25c. 9.044. 

S rday, Jan. 29.....14.75c. 14.25c.Holiday 

M ay, dem Bhes00s 14.30c. 14.00c. 8.65d. 

Tuesday, Feb. 1...... 14.15c. 13.75c. 8.80d. 
POT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Spot This Last 

prices. week. year. 

Gal vemtOn is secsenve 13.50c. 332,645 310,002 

N Orleans ....... 14.00c. 436,633 396,778 

MODUS sacvmacesesiea 13.75c. 23,939 27,894 

RAVANUE oso e000 00 15.00c. 149,566 254,406 

Ch RT seo ..+. 245,502 63,704 

W ngton ...18.50c. 38,863 67,022 

N ORES hc bn oarpaicd holed 13.75 73,784 95,050 

B WR cccrnees 15.00c, 4,524 5,250 

ee 13.75c. 162,002 180,021 

Me eee ea ee 14.50c. 384,118 280,851 

St RARE 14.50c, 24,064 7,539 

BOUSION os ssses ieee 13.00c. 374,915 212,822 

Lit DOOR néaciase 14.50c. 62,556 51,978 


increase of approximately three mil- 
lion bales in the carryover of American 
cotton which would bring the figures up 
to about nine million bales at the end 
of next July. The prospects in this 
direction have been emphasized, how- 
ever, by a statement prepared by the 
Bureau of Markets which estimates the 
world’s production of all kinds for this 
season at 25,624,000 bales and the 
world’s probable consumption at 
13,457,250 bales based upon the figures 
so far available. These estimates would 
point to a world’s carryover of all kinds 
amounting to fully 12,000,000 bales in 
all positions. During last season the 
world’s production was 19,260,000 bales 
and the consumption exclusive of lin- 
ters in the United States was approxi- 
mately 18,451,000 bales. These statisti- 
cal features are being emphasized in the 
South as an argument in favor of re- 
duced acreage, while the decline in the 
market may also be counted upon to 
strengthen the determination to plant 
less cotton for next season. Telegrams 
received here from Texas this week 
say the cut in acreage in South Texas 
will not be a large one, but that there 
will be a bigger reduction in central 
and northern sections of the state, and 
that it may average 25 per cent. for the 
state as a whole. It is still too early 
for acreage prospects to take any con- 
vincing shape, however, and the dimin- 
ishing activity of the futures market 
has probably grown from a disposition 
to await developments in that respect as 
well as for some sign of improvement 
in trade abroad. 


Meanwhile the market is supposed to 
depend largely upon the action of spot 
cotton in the South. Differences be- 
tween months here have widened as a 
result of the March liquidation and the 
adjustment of outstanding accounts to 
the possibility of large March tenders 
from the local stock which is now in the 
neighborhood of 90,000 bales of in- 
spected cotton, seems to have been 
pretty well completed. The question is, 
however, with reference to the further 
attitude of Southern holders. Supplies 
in the South are very large and the out- 
let restricted. If there is any general 
effort to market cotton as the planting 
season advances declines are antici- 
pated, but the lower prices go now, the 
greater certainty there will be of re- 
duced acreage, and should spot liquida- 
tion fail to develop, the stronger tech- 
nical position of futures would entitle 
the market to sharp rallies. There has 
been some improvement in the relative 
demand for low grade cotton which 
probably reflects an easier situation as 
to mill labor and which may react on 
the value of the better grades until the 
lower qualities are nearer the parity in- 
dicated by tests of relative spinning 
values. 


The following table will show Tues- 
day’s closing prices in the leading spot 
markets of the country with the usual 
comparisons: 


Jan, Feb. Last 

Market. 26. 3 Chg. year. Sales. 
Galveston... 14.00 13.70 —.50 40.00 3,018 
N. Orleans... 14.25 13.75 -—.50 39.50 2,401 
Mobile...... 14.00 13.60 —.50  .... apie 
Savannah... 15.00 16.00 .... 39.50 .... 
Norfolk.... 14.00 13.50 —.50 .... 1,106 
New York.. 15.65 14.15 —1.50 37.55 .... 
Augusta.... 14.00 13.50 —.50 38.50 2,631 
Memphis... 14.60 14.50 .... 89.50 5,125 
St. Louis... 14.50 14.60 .... 40.00 .... 
Houston.... 13.10 18.00 —.10 39.75 14,966 
Dallas..... 13.20 12.45 —.85 17,800 











The following differences on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 





Cotton Exchange late on Tuesday. The 
cotton trades marked ** are not deliv- 
erable on contract. 
WHITE GRADES. 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver. 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age. 
eee 4.00¢ 3.00t 2.75¢ 3.00t 3.45¢ 
S. M. G.... 3.00¢ 2.50¢ 2.50t 2.50¢ 2.90 
Cie sack 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 2.00t 2.28¢ 
"ae 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.25¢ 1.20 
eg ace mc miotatia ee 
S. L. M... 3.00% 2.00* 2.00% 2.00% 2.10 
Ti BE ws as 5.00% 3.50% 4.00% 4.25% 4.23 
**S. G. O.. 7.00% 6.00% 5.00% 5.75% 5.83* 
**G. O. ... 8.50 7.50% 6.00% 7.25% 7.25° 
YELLOW TINGED. 
**S. M. G.. .75* Even. .25% .75% .39° 
CM. cows 1.50% 1.00¢ .75* 1.50° 1.03 
S. M. ..... 2.50 1.60% 1.75% 2.50% 2.05° 
**Middling. 4.00% 3.00% 2.75% 3.50% 3.43 
**S. L. M.. 6.00% 5.00* 4.75% 5.50% 5.30° 
eel, M. ... 8.50% 6.00% 6.75* 7.50% 7.38° 
YELLOW STAINED. 
G. M. ..... 4.00% 2.50% 2.50% 3.50* 3.00° 
*°S, M..... 5.00% 3.50% 3.50% 3.50% 4.10* 
**Middling. 6.00 4.50% 5.00* 6.50% 5.50* 
BLUE STAINS. 
**G. M..... 5.00% 2.50% 3.00% 5.00% 3.83° 
**S. M..... 6.00% 3.50% 4.00* 7.00% 5.05 
**Middling. 7.00* 4.50% 5.50% 8.00* 6.25° 





Cotton Trade Notes 

Liverpool mail advices state that at 
the present rate of consumption the 
stocks of cotton of growth other than 
American and Egyptian in Liverpool 
are sufficient to supply requirements for 
the next two or three years. 

Liverpool also reports that the larger 
spot sales reported there during the mid- 
dle of January were partly due to sales 
of low grade cotton for export to In- 
dia. 

Demand for cotton room out of New 
York for European ports shows no 
signs of improving, notwithstanding the 
low rates now quoted. 

An Alexandria cable to a Liverpool 
firm reads: “Syndicate (Egyptian) 
landowning cotton growers is in for- 
mation with the object of holding 
2,000,000 cantars for sixty tallari; first 
meeting promises obtained 100,000 can- 
tars writing.” 

Austin, Texas, mail advices to S. M. 
Weld & Co., say that recent precipita- 
tion has placed the soil over a con- 
siderable portion of Texas in fine con- 
dition for plowing and planting. 

Offices of the American Cotton As- 
sociation are using statistics pointing to 
a huge carryover of cotton at the end 
of this season in support of their cam- 
paign for a reduction in acreage. 

A statement on the cotton situation 
prepared by the Bureau of Markets 
estimates that the world’s available sup- 
able supply of cotton for this season 
will amount to 25,624,000 bales, while 
the world’s consumption is estimated at 
only 13,457,000 bales. 

The American Cotton Association in 
its statement to growers estimates the 
world’s carryover of American cotton 
at 9,700,000 bales. 

\ Washington 


scores oft 


despatch says that 
applications for loans and 
inquiries as to the method of procedure 
to secure loans are being made every 
week to the War Finance Corporation. 
Several loans to persons and corpora- 
tions holding contracts to export Amer- 
ican goods already have been made and 
a large number are now under con- 
sideration. 

Beginning February 15 the rate from 
the Pacific Coast to ports of call in 
China and Japan on cotton when packed 


in standard and high density bales will 
be 50c. per 100 pounds. This is a reduc- 
tion from the present rate of 60c. per 
100 pounds on high density bales and 
75c. per 100 pounds on standard bales. 

Harvie Hordan, secretary of the 
American Cotton Association: “At the 
present rate of limited cotton consump- 
tion, there is now enough cotton in the 
world to last the spindles nearly two 
years, even if no cotton is planted at 
all this year, so there is no need to com- 
plicate the proposition with all kinds of 
nostrums. A half crop of cotton in 
1921 and full corn-cribs and smoke- 
houses this fall is the one and only solu- 
tion of the problem, not only for the 
present situation, but for all time in the ° 
future. The cotton acreage will be more 
heavily reduced this year than ever be- 
fore in the history of the industry.” 

The agricultural appropriation _ bill 
passed by the House last week includes 
an item of $554,840 to fight the pinx 
boll worm in Mexico and prevent its 
establishment in the United States. 
The bill also carried $139,000 for the 
enforcement of the Cotton Futures Act; 
$65,000 for the administration of the 
United States Warehouse Act; $146,000 
for the enforcement of the insecticide 
act and $38,400 for investigating, dem- 
onstrating and promoting the use of 
standards for the different grades and 
for investigating the ginning, grading 
and baling of cotton. 


WASTES IMPROVING 
More Life to Market Though Business Is 
in Small Volume 


Boston.—There is a better tone in 
the market for cotton wastes, but very 
little new business is appearing. Waste 
men as a whole are moderately bullish 
on the situation. They are inclined to 
believe that cotton is near low level 
for some time to come, and point to 
the statement of the president of the 
American Cotton Association, in which 
it was asserted that “a half cotton crop 
for 1921, regardless of seasons, is an 
assured fact.” The only stock in which 
a limited interest is being taken is 
choice peeler comber, which is far from 
abundant, and sells from 10 to Ile, 
which figure certainly does not repre- 
sent intrinsic value. Any strengthening 
in demand ought to bring this desir- 
able commodity up to an 80 per cent. 
basis. Production of combers is still 
very limited. The demand for fine 
combed yarns has been lagging behind 
for months and the production of tire 
yarns made from combed long staple 
cotton has almost entirely ceased. 
Egyptian comber exists, so it is said, 
in great quantities. Underwear mills 
are buying sparingly, paying low prices, 
perhaps around 8c a pound. This is 
considered altogether too low a price 
for so essential and valuable a fibre; 
when a color is not a detriment it is 
just as good, if not better, it is said, 


than the best type of American grown 
cotton. 


Very few signs of settlement are vis- 
ible in cotton wastes, the fluctuations of 
spot cotton being rather too marked to 
stabilize sentiment among waste dealers. 
As to contracts there is still consider- 
able dickering going on regarding spin- 
nable stocks, but up to the present very 
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Tartrazine— 


HAT beautiful yellow dye with 
the lustrous green caste was in- 
troduced by Ziegler in 1884 and 

since that time has been one of the most 
popular dyes in the woolen, carpet, paper 
and hat industries. 


Some of us have been using it under other 
names such as Wool Yellow, conc, Acid 
Yellow, Yellow T, Yellow S, Hat Yellow, 
etc., but it is TARTRAZINE, just the 


same. 


Why not secure the genuine? Make sure 
vou are getting TARTRAZINE by ask- 


ing for 


“TEXDEL” TARTRAZINE 
E. DANIEL FISHER 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


142 Maiden Lane New York City 


Cotton Year Book 
1920 


Containing latest information on machinery, pro- 
cesses and management with particularly complete 
descriptions of new methods. It is both a summary 
of the year’s progress and a handbook of practical 
everyday use for the cotton mill man. 


Section I. Review and Digest of the World’s Cotton Markets. 

Section II. Opening, Scutching, Carding, Combing, Drawing, 
etc. 

Section III. Spinning, Summaries of Machines, Drafts, Pro- 
duction, etc. 

Section IV. Doubling, Winding, Gassing, Fancy Yarns, etc. 

Section V. Cotton Waste, 

Section VI. Pieparation for Weaving. 

Section VII. Weaving Plain and Jacquard, Standard Weaves, 
Cotton Fabrics, Glossary, etc. 

Section VIII. Bleaching, Mercerising, Dyeing, Printing, Finish- 
ing, etc. 

Section IX. Management, Costing of Yarns and Cloth, Mill 
Books, etc. 


Section X. Ventilation, Power Drive, etc. 


Wadding, Banding, etc 


Postpaid, $2 Per Copy 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 
334 Fourth Ave. 


Ask for complete catalog of textile books—Free 


New York 
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few contracts have been concluded, and 
the market apparently is as much up in 
the air as it was a couple of weeks ago. 
The lower grade wastes are so close to 
the ground that mill treasurers are not 
specially interested in accepting the 
very low offers made by dealers. This 
situation is most acute in the South. 
To bring low grade wastes up into this 
section would be a profitless undertak- 
ing unless it were purchased for a mere 
Wiping waste materials are firm 
with an upward tendency manifested. 
White slasher and spooler particularly 
is quite strong. 


song. 


REFUND ON DYES 


Textile Alliance Returns Over $500,000 to 
Consumers 

The Textile Alliance, Inc., has mailed 
checks amounting in the aggregate to 
$563,221.99 covering the first refund due 
to consumers for whom the Alliance im- 
ported dyes under the so-called “ Herty 
Option” and from the first importations 
of Reparation dyes. The following form 
of letter was sent to recipients of the 
checks: 

GENTLEMEN : 

In securing for you the German dye- 
stuffs which became available to Ameri- 
can consumers through the _ original 
Reparation and_ so-called “% Herty 
Option” sources we estimated the cost 
of the dyes including charges incidental 
to complete delivery in New York and 
made a separate charge of 15 per cent. 
to cover the estimated expenses which 
might be incurred by the Textile Al- 
liance, Inc., in connection with the pur- 
chase, importation and distribution. It 
was understood that any unexpended 
balance of the funds remitted by you for 
these charges and expenses would be re 
turned to you in a pro rata distribution 
of such funds. 

In accordance with the above under- 
standing and as authorized by a resolu- 
tion of our directors, which resolution 
has been approved by the Dye Advisory 
Committee of the War Trade Board 
Section of the Department of State, we 
are now enclosing you our check which 
represents your pro rata share of this 
unexpended balance of the funds you 
remitted to us for such charges and ex- 
penses of the dyes to October 31, 1920. 
We retained a sum to 
provide for the liquidation of these 
transactions and for the payment of any 
additional charges which may accrue and 
be at a later date presented in connec- 
tion with the performance of these serv- 
We shall at a future date refund 
any unexpended balance of the fund we 


have sufficient 


ices. 


retaining. 

For the purpose of making this refund 
the accounts of the Alliance have been 
audited by the firm of Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Company, public accountants 
appointed by the Dye Advisory Com- 
mittee of the War Trade Board Section, 
and approved by a representative ap- 
pointed by the Department of State. 
Should this statement not be satisfactory 
to you we will exhibit to your duly au- 
thorized representative the auditors’ cer- 
tificate and explain to him the methods 
used at arriving at the refund. 

We would thank you to acknowledge 
receipt of this check. 

Yours very truly, 
TEXTILE ALLIANCE, INC. 


are now 


February 5, 192! 


PERSONALS 
(Other Personals will be found on p 
521) 


Fred Royle, superintendent of finis 
ing for the Eddystone Print Work 
Chester, Pa. has severed his conn 
tions with that company. 


Harry Haigh has accepted the po: 
tion as overseer of dyeing for 
Penobscot Woolen Company, Camd 
Me. Mr. Haigh comes from Bost 


William Yare has accepted the px 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the E 
Hilliard Company, Buckland, Co: 
Mr. Yare was formerly employed 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Joseph Phelan, overseer of the cl 


room for the Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Reading, Pa., has severed his cx 
nections with that company. 

Chester Burrows, dyer and chem 
for the Shetucket Mills, Baltic, Con 
has resigned his position with that co: 
pany 


Miller, overseer of spin: 
for the Louisville Woolen Mills, Lo 
ville, Ky., for a number of years, | 
severed his connections with that « 
pany. Mr. Miller was presented 
a watch fob and charm by the hel; 
when leaving. 


William J. Casey has , accepted 
position as overseer of spinning for 
Louisville Woolen Mills, Louisville, 
Ky. Mr. Casey was formerly employed 
at Proctorsville, Vt. 


Geo OC 


Richard Busher has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of finishing for the 
Waucantuck Mills, Uxbridge, lass. 
Mr. Busher was formerly employed at 
the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Com- 
pany. 


James Wright has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Rut- 
land Worsted Mills, West Rutland, 
Mass. Mr. Wright comes from Lowell, 
Mass., and was formerly employed by 
the Merrimack Woolen Company, Dra- 
cut, Mass 


Lees Hall, overseer of dyeing for the 
Waverly Mills, American Woolen Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Me. has served his 
connections with that company to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Rose- 
mont Dye Works, Woonsocket, R. | 

Gavin T. Binner has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of dyeing for the 
Thomas Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Clifton Heights, Pa. Mr. Binner 
comes from Webster, Mass., and was 
formerly employed at Oregon City, Ore. 

John F. Roddy has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Eureka Woolen Mills, Eureka, Cal. Mr. 
Roddy comes from West Buxton, 
Me. 

August Berlings, 
Sidney Blumential Company, 
Conn., has severed his connections 
that company. He was presented wit! 
a solid silver shaving set, suitab! 
graved, by several of the dyers 
Berlings has accepted a similar p 
with the Ritter Textile Company, 
sterdam, N. Y. 


silk dyer for 


Sheltor 


PotrsvILLE, Pa. Announcement is 
made that the partnership of Fegley & 
Kunkel, operating the Acme Knitting 
Company, has been dissolved. The bus 
iness will be continued by H. E. Fegley, 
who is now the sole proprietor. 

Royersrorp, Pa. The Jersey Knit 
Ware Corp., manufacturer of kn 
goods specialties, has moved to Spring 
City, Pa. 
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WOOL MARKET SHOWS 
STRONG UNDERTONE 


Demand for Finer Sorts Holds Good— 
World Markets Generally Firm and 
Broader 
Boston.—The wool market is appar- 
ntly shaking down to staple foundation, 
ut in the process some wools go up a 
ttle and others go down. On the whole, 
the tone is firm. Fine wools and their 
mi-manufactures, like tops, are in very 
od, and it might be said urgent de- 
and, but there seems no great amount 
confidence that this demand will im- 
ediately broaden in volume. Buying 
s a little quieter this week, fine wools 





WOOL QUOTATIONS 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 


VIRGINIA 
Washed Unwashed 
Fine cloth’g. .38—40 
Fine del......47—49 
a: es 38—40 
% blood...... 32—34 
% blood...... 29—30 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
Unwashed Unwashed 
Fine del...... 47—49 % blood..... 35—40 


Fine cloth’g. .35—40 % to % blood.28—32 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 


% blood...... 35—40 i. See 26—28 
% blood......« 30—33 Common 15—18 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 

Sp'g northern S’th, 6 and 
& 12mo... 70—75 ek waeawk 60—65 
Sp. middle Fall free.....50—55 
counties ...65—70 Fall defects. .40—45 
S'th 12mo....65—70 Carbonized 50—55 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
Fn. 12mo.....80—85 Fine Fall.....50—55 
Fn 8mo.....65—70 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
PIO: eave ces 85—95 Lambs’ Bs...40—50 
A MRO. 203s 60—70 Cree On... 80—85 
DB QESOE. s.0s%0 40—55 Medium ..... 60—70 
a ee 30—35 Coarse 30—35 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 


(Scoured basis) 


Staple, fin....85—90 Fine clothing..75—80 
Do, %& bid...80—85 Fine medium.75—80 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 

PE. Siecaevs 75—80 Fine medium.75—80 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 


Pe ccccuues 7b6—80 % blood......70—75 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
Fine medium.75—80 Fine clothing..75—80 
MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign 
Combing ....30—365 TUMEF cade vwus _—.. 
Carding ..... 23—25 Cape ..... ++ -25—80 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy): 
choice... .75—80 % blood... .23—25 
Combing, % blood....26—28 
good..... 70—75 % blood....32—34 
Clothing, Merino .39—41 
choice. ..60—65 Buenos Altres 
Clothing, x-breds: 
good.... .60—65 Lincoln ...15—16 
Australian: High \% b1d.19—21 
Fine ...1 05—1 15 
648 ....1 00—1 05 
56-58s8.. 70— 175 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed ...25—30 GE GU ke 25—30 
Whd. col ..20—25 2nd clip......—.. 
Angora ......18—15 Mongolian: 
BWOME ..sces 20—22 We seceess 22—25 
ORME concen 20—22 Manchu'n 18—22 
Bokhara: Scotch Black 
White .....26—27 WUOOO: 680040 28—30 
‘olors .....22—23 Camel's hair 
China: (Russian) ....—.. 
Combing ..18—20 Servian skin 
Wid. ball. .25—25 WOE o cccessc ses 


Wid. open East India: 


_ ball .....16—20 Kandahar ..35—40 
Willowed ..18—17 Vickan'r ...35—40 
Unwld@ .....13—14 JOrTia ...65-smm.. 
Szechuen ..14—17 ere 20—25 
Cordova .....19—20 
Donskoi: 


Combing .....—.. 








worsted manufacturers and 


going to 
high quarters and three-eighths blood 
to knitting mills. 

The trade retains its confidence, and 
expects better business in the immediate 


future. Not much is heard on the tariff 
question, the general opinion being that 
the emergency measure will not go 
through, but that the right kind of pro- 
tection for the wool industry generally 
will be brought into being quite soon 
after the assembling of the new Con- 
gress. 


Wool shipments out of this city for 
three successive weeks have shown in- 
crease. Amount shipped out by rail each 


week is approximately 2,000,000 pounds, 
but some large quantities are 

the road by motor truck. The 
as a whole, is much healthier 

was at the close of the year 
Street holds quite a quantity of 
tory wool a good portion of which is 
still ungraded as advances been 
swallowed up, and merchants are dis 
inclined to grade at the present tim 
If call for fine staple wools continues, 
however, operations will be started up 
to meet the demand. 

The wool manufacturing industry is 
very spotty in worsteds, while woolens 
show but little comeback. 
provement, nevertheless, is 
witness the purchasing of scoured and 
short wools by the woolen branch and 
fine combing wools by There 
is still, however, a tremendous amount 
of adjustation to new conditions to be 
achieved and anything like a runaway 
market in wools and their manufactured 
products seems quite improbable. 

Cape Wool Project 

The Imperial government is now en 
gaged in ironing out the Colonial wool 
situation, the latest move being to of 
fer to take over 100,000 bales of South 
African wool handing the same to the 
British-Australian Realization Co. for 
distribution. The Cape government 
owes the Imperial government a large 
sum on account of war expenditure, and 
the understanding is that the Colonial 
government instead of paying its debt 
to the mother country in cash should 
buy the wool from its own growers at 
price to be named and thus pay the Im- 
perial government in wools instead of 
cash. The growers would thus be re- 
lieved financially, their government di- 
minish its debts and the wools be taken 
over by the powerful organization re- 
cently formed to control the wool situa- 
tion. The proposition is still pending. 


sent over 
market, 
than it 

Che 
terri- 


have 
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Some 


going on as 


worsted 


Manufacturing Situation 

The domestic market in wools is mov- 
ing along in a fairly satisfactory fash- 
ion buying of fine wools, combing and 
clothing, the chief feature. There is 
manifest a well grounded feeling of sat- 
isfaction that a change for the better 
has taken place. No immediate boom is 
regarded as at all likely, and yet it 
seems more than probable that when 
the men’s wear goods are shown some 
two or three weeks from now there will 
be sufficient placing of orders to be felt 
immediately in Summer Street wools. 

Worsted mills are very busy on light- 
weight goods, and the utmost urgency 
is shown regarding quick delivery of 
wool, tops or yarns as the case may be. 
It is understood that if fabric deliver- 
ies are not completed by the end of 


March cancellations 
the order of the day. This call for fine 
wool for this class of fabric may 
just as quickly as it appeared. It is a 


may become again 


pass 


seasonal demonstration, and is. still 
nearer the line of luxury than of ne- 
cessity. Tricotines are being rushed 


through in browns, greens and blues, the 
latter color, the favorite shade, 
predominating. 

The world markets for 
held firm all 
strength can be n 
be seen. Immense wool stocks 
be either legislated or imagined out of 
existence, and nature is producing wool 
at the present time much more rapidly 
than it is being consumed 

Australian interests will do their level 
best to maintain prices, and for this rea- 
son the Sydney and Melbourne sales 
that open this week will be viewed with 
than Our own 
growers are helpless; can do little 
other than wait for a turn in the mar- 
ket and allow the Australian Realization 
Company fight their battles for them 
by opposing the law of supply and de- 
mand. Foreign exchange has been much 
stronger this week. This is a knife cut- 
ting several ways. By raising the price 
at which finished goods can be imported 
t helps manufacturers; by making raw 
nport it tends to 


feminine 


raw material 
whether this 
remains to 


wee k, but 
aintained 
cannot 


more usual interest. 


they 





materials cost more to 


ncrease the cost of raw materials to 
manufacturers \nything that puts up 
the cost of importing foreign wool helps 
the domestic grower and also tends t 
enhance the value of stocks held by 


Summer Street 
CONTINUED ACTIVITY 


Wools Receive Interest and Sales Result 


PHILADELPHIA The w narket 
continues to show an active develop 
ment in real interest. There is mani- 


festly a better feeling shown on all sides 


and this has resulted in business being 


done where manufacturers either a 

tually need the wools, or else are 
firmly convinced this is the proper price 
level for them to operate. In any event, 


it is stated several monufacturers have 
recently been buying in good quantities 
so that the entiré is showing the 
effects of the revived Prices 
have certainly shown added 
There is no real advance noted, it is 
declared, but still the prices are main- 
tained more firmly, so that it is no lon- 
ger necessary to make any 
so as to conclude the deal. Then, too, 
the extremely low prices made last De 
cember and thereabouts in order to force 
interest and to liquidate holdings, are 
no longer heard, so that the whole ap 
pearance of the market is much im- 
proved as far as price strength goes. 
Of late the chief interest appears to 
be in fine wools. Some buying of quar 
ter bloods found during the 
week or so, as a result apparently of the 
active development of knitting yarns 
Now, however, dealers declare the 
wools are in demand, with 
many making their appearance. 
prevailing are reported about on the 
same levels, with a good fine, and fine 
medium territory held at 75 to 80c.; 
three-eighths at 55 to 60c.; half-blood 
of good grade at 70c.: quarter-bloods 
at about 45c. Some manufacturers are 


market 
interest. 
strength. 


concessions 


was last 


fine 
none too 


Prices 





in buy- 
ter- 

these 
although they are 
hand, as are the 
wools. Nevertheless, if they 
the delivery 


said to be showing more interest 
ng foreign wools than the 
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ritory secure 
at a much lower price, 
not usually on 
tic territory 
can wait for 
to their 


ter oft 


domes- 


they feel it is 
the mat 
they are 
Cape 


advantage, becaus« 


prices. For example, 


said to have been buying fine 
wools at around 55 to 60c.; Australians 
at 60 to 65c., and fine Chubut wools from 
South America at 55c. and less. The 
South American market is said to have 
shown advances all along the line, with 
the lower grades advanced at least 2e. 
a pound in the and the finer 


50s and S6s, at least 4c. In 


grease, 


oI ade Ss, Say, 


the Cape wools, there is also an ad- 
vance reported of about 2 to 3c. in the 
grease. In this latter market there is 
some uncertainty prevailing beca of 


action of the 
British Government as regards the mar- 
The se 


been 


the question as to the 
keting of these wools. foreign 
said to 
quantities by 


purchases ar have made 
in large 
this country, being usually fot 
es before April at least so as to avoid 


any possibl ariff on 


many factors im 


deliver- 


e enforcement of a 
wools 


Sales Noted “i 
Sales in this market are noted in va 
however, 


Many fac- 


rious grades, most of these. 


being in rather small lots 
tors here say they now have only lim- 


their own to show 


ited offerings of pos- 
sible buyers, the bulk of their stocks 
being made up of consigned wools. 
Fleece wools in particular are in rather 
limited supply here. Many trades are 
also noted pending, sales of sample 
bags being reported bv all the dealers 
Among the trades noted are 40,000 Ibs 
of original territory wools of good sta- 


ple, largely fine and fine medium on a 


cleaned basis of 80c.; 20,000 Ibs. of fine 
clothing territory at better than 70c. 
cleaned; 10,000 Ibs. of medium terri- 
tory at 56 to 58c.:; 10,000 lbs. of three- 
eighths territory at 26c. in the grease; 
25,000 Ibs. of quarter blood fleece at 


45c. cleaned; 10,000 Ibs. of three-eighths 
; a small lot of Ohio quar- 
ter and three-eighths at 28c.; a small lot 
of low quarter at 18c. There was alsoa 
Ohio fine delaine 
In for- 
eign’ wools, a sale of 10,000 Ibs. of 50s 
Montevideo wools is noted at 2lc., with 


fleeces at 50c 


sale of a small lot of 
made on a cleaned basis of 95c. 


a sale of 56s at 26c 

Scoured Wools Scattered 

Scoured showing only a 
scattered trading. Interest is shown by 
both manufacturers and dealers. Stocks 
of wools are reported not large, nor do 
they offer much in the way of very de- 
sirable selections according to many fac- 
Sales of domestic scoured B 
wools are reported at 42 to 47c., accord- 
ing to condition. Better selections are 
noted held at 50c. and thereabouts. For 


wools are 


tors 


A wools, with their limited quantities 
reported available here, prices asked 
annually run from 75 to 80c. For very 
choice wools of this grade, it is said 
to be possible to get your own price 
where there is any demand. Many fac- 
tors say they could sell wools of this 


grade, if they only had some offerings 
worth while. Scoured domestic gray 
wools sold at 28c. Some business is 
said to be done lately on these wools. 
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Wool 


| Tel. Main 430 
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THE FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
OPERATING 
FRANKLIN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOPS 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINE PLANT 
ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 
Manufacturers of HARRIS-CORLISS Reboring Cylinders 


Overhauling and Repairs on all kinds of Engines and Machinery—Shafting, Pulleys, 
Hangers, Bearings, Couplings, Etc. Spun Silk Machinery, French Worsted Drawing 
Frames (Frotteurs), Iron Castings and General Mill Repairs, Ball Winding Ma- 
chines, Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Cotton Bat Heads, Yarn Dresses, Wool Top 
Baling Presses, Special Machinery for Textile Work. 


Noils Waste 


263 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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Telephone Union 963 
Telephone Union 1857 
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T. V. COTTER & SONS 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ROLLER LEATHER 
BROADBENT HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


Steam Belt and Electrically Driven Centrifugal Clutches 


TOMLINSONS WIPING WASTE MACHINERY 
HAIGHS IMPROVED FEARNOUGHTS 


859 BROADWAY 
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SouTH Boston, MAss. 
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NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE AND SUPPLY CO. | 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 
H. STANLEY CRYSLHUR, President and Manager 


Successors to Silver & Gay Co., Established 1832, 
and North Chelmsford Supply Co., Established 1897. 


BALL WINDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF BALLS 
Brushes (Dabbing) Roll Covers, Worsted and Jute 
Aprons (Worsted Comb) Fallers for Worsted Silk and Jute 

CARD WINDING MACHINES 


Special Machinery from Drawings or Patterns 
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| important Improvement in Worsted Spinning 
DUST PROOF and 


| The Bamford srtsricatine Spindle Tube 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most 


important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer 


fi ] » satasathanats mills. BAMFORD 
& SMITH 


J Providence, R. I. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF STEEL CAPS & SPINDLES 
Caps, Flyers, Tubes, Etc., Repaired 
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JAMES G. KITCHEN & CO. 


Importer and Dealer in 


Hair WOOL Noils 


Manufacturers of 


Reworked Wool 


8 and 10 Letitia St. _::: Philadelphia 
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WODL-NDILS 


CAMEL HAIR - CASHMERE 
ALPACA 


H.HAIGH é¢ CO. 


246 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ees BRADFORD, ENGLAND | 
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ESTABLISHED 1851 


COATES BROTHERS 


FLEECE, TERRITORY AND FOREIGN 


WOOL 


127 Market Street Philadelphia 
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ISAAC P. SPATZ & CO., Inc. 


Wool, Noils and Waste 


ATTA 


114 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 
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WOOL MARKETS—Continued 


Noils are reported showing a fair were about what the trade expected, 
nount of interest. 
manufacturers and dealers have been was sold, lends the belief that carpet 
erating, so that prices are showing mills, that have been closed or curtailed 
,ided strength. Dealers say they find their-output, will begin operations soon. 
me woolen mills getting business, and Another indication of early activity in 
refore there is more real consuming the carpet industry, the trade believes, 
interest being shown, and the market is is the fact that during the past weeks 
eling much better. Dealers are hold- several large shipments of Scotch black 
ng out for their prices as stocks are face wool arrived here, having been pur- 
t very large because of the curtailed chased in London. Foreign wool prices 
production. On quarter-blood, prices in general have experienced a slight ad- 
1 from 23 to 27c.; three-eighths at 27 vance in price. 
35c.; half-bloods at 35 to 40c., with Prices on the American market are 
fine all the way from 38 up to 50c. for not expected to show much change, 
the very choice lots. Most of the activ- while there is no demand from the pri- 
has been centered on the three- mary markets, and while there is an 
ghths and good quarter-bloods. abundant supply here. This amount 


now in the country will only increase 
Philadelphia Wool Trade Notes as the time draws nearer that a tariff 
Chas. Davis, who has been associated 








may be placed on future imports. But 


th the Philadelphia office of S. W. '* is the censensus of opinion that with- 
Bridges & Co., has severed his relations '™ another month or two, demands from 
with that company to become connected manufacturers will absorb much of this 
with the Philadelphia office of Winslow surplus stock with which the market is 
& Co. now overrun and establish a firmer mar- 
Fey & Christie, wools, have removed ket. 
m 30 Letitia Street, to 25 Letitia 


Street. 


SILK IMPROVING 





MARKET FIRMER Shertace Continues as Demand Grows— 
No Shipment Before March and April 
Interest Develops as Foreign Markets Rising prices and continued shortage 

features the raw silk market. This 


; Show Better Tone applies particularly to specialties as 20- 
NEw YorKx.—The wool market here 22 sizes in Canton, Japan and China 
shows little in the way of a revival, steam filatures which are particularly 
although during the past fortnight more hard to obtain for early delivery. 
wool has changed hands, and more in- The Yokohama market is under a 
quiries for prices and sample lots have steady demand from American 





eral months preceding. of 500 bales and 


over. The 
ket had no real prices, and dealers were of 20-22 size and because of this scar- 
inclined to accept almost any price fixed city, the 14-16 size has moved up in 
by the seller, there is at least so much price to within 10 and 15 cents of the 
improvement noted that the seller can former. Little silk is offered for ship- 
name his price which is, as a rule, ac- ment earlier than the end of February 
cepted by the buyer if he is really in and March. 


the market for raw material. Not only Considerable business on American 
are mills, that have been operating full account is reported booked in the 
or part time, buying, but some business Shanghai and Milan markets. Several 


is reported with manufacturers whose thousand bales have been purchased by 
plants are still closed, indicating thata American importers in Europe while 
re general demand may develop in the over 1,000 bales of Improved Tsatlee 
near future. raws have been purchased on the Shang- 
Demand for Domestics hai market. It is difficult to obtain ship- 
The past week has developed an in- ments of high grade steam filatures early 
terest in domestic wools, and consider- than March and April. 
able quantities of A and B_ supers This week’s quotations were: 
changed hands at prices ranging from Filature Kansai Dou. Ex. Cracks........ 


‘ Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 ihhw eu 
40 to 45 cents for the B supers, and Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15.........6.06 


rom 5 UE TE ER Es ccc coke csase ccs 5.90 

rom s . ms 

., 55 to 60. cents for the A supers Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15...... 5.85 

Staple territories were also in demand Fijature Sinshui No. 1 13/15..... 5.75 
nd . 4 months’ basis. 

Ohio quarter breds brought 35 iin ink ee. co 

ents and higher on a clean basis. ee I EB oc cece dices cena 4.90 

(he wool import tariff question is - satel ITALIAN. ca 

cti}] shi . A IINIIINIIN 7 6 oc oe '6 410s 6/5. cil sd) y saad OO 

till one which gives great concern tO Soest Classicals ....-...........--- sees 6.00 


mporters, dealers and manufacturers, 
and while the Fordney Emergency Tar- 
t's passage appears very remote, still 


he belief that a duty will be placed on 7 


Japan’s Woolen Industry 








astern Division, Bureau of Foreign 


re oe = the carly — of the sible = and Domestic Commerce, has the fol- 

th foie ee ek a i. homed lowing to say in connection with the 

tor Soule eecaiiaes sciaila ta ela woolen textile industry of Japan: 

a eiaal ace coe lg oe The woolen textile industry of Ja- 
itevideo crossbreds take the lead, 


pan is said to be attaining the stage of 
being self-sustaining. The woolen tex- 
tile companies have a total capital of 
120,000,000 yen, and an annual output 
of 11,000,000 yards of woolen cloth, 30,- 
000 bales of moussceline, and 6,000,000 
pounds of woolen yarn. While imports 
of woolen textiles into Japan were 


having experienced an increase of ap- 
proximately 15 per cent. within the past 
weeks. These sold at 19 cents two 
ks ago, but during the past week 
manded 22 cents. 
Carpet Wools Better 


In carpet wools there was little activ- 


ity during the past week. Chief inter- nearly double in 1920 what they were in 
est was centered upon the Government 1919, it is believed that 


carpet wool sale at Boston on Thurs- 
4 


importations 
will be limited to fine textiles in the 
The prices that were received future.” 
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Here again both and the fact that everything offered- 


im- 4 
been noted among dealers than for sev- porters, consisting of daily transactions 3 
mi Canton 3 
While for several months the mar- market is reported to be well sold out 4 


OR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—The Far a 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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R. A. FAWCETT 
(Export) Ltd. 
Wools—Tops—Noils—Mohair 

161 Summer St. 


Bradford, Eng. Boston, Mass. 
ALOE NATIT 


_ 


DANIELS.PRATT TELEPHONE BEACH 8 


DANIEL S. PRATT, JR. 


DANIEL S. PRATT & CO. 
Commission Merchants 
For the Purchase and Sale of 
SOUTH AMERICAN and other FOREIGN WOOLS 
185 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 


Sole Agents in the United States and 
Canada for 


ENGELBERT HARDT & CO. 


BUENOS AIRES MONTEVIDEO PUNTA ARENAS 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


230 Summer Street, Boston 


lies 


| GENERAL WOOL MERCHANTS 
and Sole Agents for 


VIDUALS 


a NTU A YT TTT 


carefully graded 
Pulled and Scoured Wool 
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GRUBNAU BROS. 


Importers and Commission Merchants 


WOOL, TOPS, NOILS and HAIR 


Top Makers and Commission Combers 


114 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
210 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mill: 2nd and Erie Avenue, Philadelphia Pa. 
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lively in- 
two bills, now pending be- 
fore the Georgia legislature, which seek 
to establish municipal ownership of pub- 


erest in th 


lic utilities, including principally power 
plants, because of the possibility that 
similar legislation may be initiated in 
other states 

Evidence drawn from the history of 
such things reveals that municipal own- 
ership has several immediately destruc 
tive effects upon industry and public 
welfare, industry being the first to suf 
fer. It will be the purpose of this 
urticle to show in detail how the estab- 
lishment of municipal control of powet 
plants would strike at all Georgia in- 
lusts and particularly at the textile 


7 


It will be revealed 
reighted with 
1 


gowns, 


that 
the pri 
impaired power 


the chang 
yspects of shut 
and increased 

The ultimate 
t would be communism. It was 
from the creation of public 
ownership locally that Bolshevism had 
Russia 


osts upon the operators 
prosp¢ 


precis¢ ly 


its beginnings in 
The question were 

by the last general assembly 

dentified as Senate 


bills in rejected 


"hey art 
Bills Nos. 277 and 
ome up 


; . 
ic?l 


278, and will 
session of th 


again at the next 
sriefly thes: 
instruments propose amendments to the 
mstitution that will enable the Genera 
Assembly to Hydro-Electri« 
Power Commission which shall have 
power to incur debt in the name of the 
purchasing, leasing, construct 
operating of public utilities 
legislation would abolish th 
hief safeguard the state has the 
prote the 


I 
mu 


tion of its credit 
present law prohibit 
nicipalities from 
debt bey 
t the 
therein 
Mill operato 
articularly in 


Slature 


create a 


state for 
and 
Such 


ng 


lor 
which is 
ing counties or 
incurring 


{1 any publi 
nd the limit of 


seven per cent 
assessed value of all the property 
rs will be interested more 
the effect this arrange- 
ment would have upon their own power 
requirements. Poor current and fre- 
quent shut-downs have punctuated the 
experience cities that have already 
experimented with public ownership 
Municipal operation of a public util- 
with ineftic has 
it introduces political management 
to a task that requires long training 
and skill. Mill owners may expect un- 
der the proposed amendments to get 
their. power from plants that are politi- 
cally managed 
There can be no moderation or ex 
ception to the wholesale transfer of 
power service into the hands of the pub- 
lic in case these proposed bills go into 
effect. In providing for public owne: 
ship of every kind of public utility, the 
bills naturally provide the 
demnation. Thus, th 
become effective every privately owned 
utility will stand in peril of being 
lemned 
The 
ship advocates is 


Starts 1ency lt 


ior 


right of con 
moment. they 


con- 
for municipal purchase 
theory ot the 

that 
cheaply 
the plan. If 

would still be a ¢ 


municipal owner 
power could be 
to the consumer 
that were true it 


uestionable 


supplied more 
under 


gain; for 
and 
osition of 


+ . ot 
taxes simply to give 


then all owners 
would be in the 
greatly increased 


heaper lighting and power service to 


homes farms 


paying 


the residents of the cities 


But even a reduction of rates for cur- 
rent is not a thing that can be remotely 
guaranteed by municipal ownership. 
Listen to the story of the province of 
Ontario, of Seattle and of Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio. Municipal ownership great- 
ly increased the rates in all the towns 
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Textile Municipal Ownership 


Proposed Georgia Law and Ef- 
fect on Cotton Mills Outlined 


By 


‘ 


of Ontario the others mentioned. 
The principle proved a failure in every 
direction. 

And what of the quality of the serv- 
ice? This is a point that textile mill 
operators will view with special curios- 
ity. 

The hydro-electric commission of 
Ontario has oversold its products and 
has failed utterly to supply the indus- 
trial demand made upon it. The com- 
mission admits of a shortage of more 
than 100,000 horsepower. The supply 

f power to many municipalities is be- 
ng arbitrarily reduced, and in many 
ases completely cut off at the present 
time. Manufacturers depending on this 

ce have been compelled time and 
igain to shut down their plants. They 
have had no redress 

The presence of 

mmission in 
industrial 
Not a he 


1 
velopme! 
i 


and 


the hydro - electric 
Ontario has stifled all 
development in that province 
yrsepower of water power de- 
t has been constructed there by 

ivate capital the commission 
went into 1908. The threat 
of condemnation and confiscation hang 
er the heads of 
seek 


since 
action in 
ng o\ any investors who 
to develop power service 

the region, manifestly prevents such 
investment. 


would 


All these things should be significant 
mill operators of Thes 
s represent one of the chief in- 
dustries of the state 
spindles, and their profitable existence 
depends on current transmission If 
they should be subjected to a change of 
power from the present com 
panies to the sorry experiment of polit:- 
cal management, they would be plunged 
It would be an experience 
freighted with the possibility of shut- 
down at any time 


Georgia 


perato! 


Their looms and 


service 


into hazard 


No less an authority 
sen, who 


than Ole Han- 
was mayor of Seattle for 
eighteen months through its crucial ad- 
venture in public ownership, may be 
quoted on what happened there. Ex- 
Mayor Hansen has become one of the 
chief opponents of municipal owner- 
ship, and his opinions are based upon 
bitter experience 
“Tf we want to make the American 
government a kind of pickpocket,” he 
said during a speech on public owner- 
ship in March, 1920, “the way to do is 
1ust to these great 
ties throughout the country.” 
He presented show that 
Seattle’s street railways and power ser- 
vice under public ownership had cost 
the city much in taxes, had bred in- 
efficiency and had destroyed the invest- 
ment of private capital in these things 
He showed also that the subject had 
vecome merely a humbug campaign 
ssue for a crowd of petty politicians 
This he summarizes general 
conditions. ‘“ There was a_ continual 
struggle to cut the rates below actual 
cost. Men became candidates for office 
with no other issue than that they were 
for municipal ownership, but— 
“When the time came to take care of 
the utilities in a business wav—because 


confiscate proper- 


figures to 


is how 


in the final analysis, the man who burns 
the light must pay for the light, that is 
all there is to it, and that is the tax 
payer—when the time came they were 
always found on the side of cutting the 


Our Special Correspondent. 


rate to the man that used the power or 
light, and by some camouflage or other, 
by bookkeeping or otherwise, appar- 
ently showing a profit.” 

Heat, light and power generation is 
an industry that calls for efficiency to 
the last degree. One of the specific 
examples demonstrating this is what oc- 
curred recently in Atlanta in relation 
to the Georgia Railway and Power 
Company of that city. This is a well 
seasoned, capable corporation that has 
expended millions on the establishment 
of its various plants and distributing 
systems. 

The company supplies current to 
forty-three cities and towns through- 
out northern Georgia and the borders 
of Seuth Carolina. They include the 
great city of Atlanta 

Recently the Exposition Cotton Mill, 
one of the largest of its kind, under- 
took to reinforce its capacity by estab- 
lishing a steam power plant of its own 
just outside the city. The company in- 
stalled this plant at a cost of $75,000, 
and then served notice on the power 
company that it would not renew its 
contract for the ensuing year. Subse- 
quent to that action the mill operators 
caused an analysis to be made of the 
future cost of its power plant opera- 
tion 

The production of power by steam 
method involves the consumption of 
enormous quantities of coal. The power 
company manufactures current for that 
region by means of a great water power 
plant, dispensing with coal. The power 
generated here is transmitted 110 miles 
to Atlanta and other points 

When the Exposition Cotton Mill 
Company finished its investigation of 
the comparative costs of its private 
power plant and the current it was get- 
ting from the power company, its of- 
ficials changed their minds. They de- 
cided their private power plant was a 
complete waste of effort and money. 
It depended on a coal supply which 
would cost heavily and which might be 
cut off at any time. The company 
therefore notified the power company 
to renew its contract. 

This is just one of the demonstrations 
of how the gulf of efficiency separates 
trained utility management from ex- 
perimenters. The Georgia Railway and 
Power Company has facilities capable 
of serving cities and states. Its proper- 
ties extend all over the northern part of 
Georgia and along the South Carolina 
shore of the boundary rivers. It has 
five developed hydro-electric stations 
and four steam stations, with an output 
of 350,000,000 horsepower hours per an- 
num. 

Would it be advisable to confiscate 
this enterprise and make an experiment 
out of it? 


English Notes 


Manufacturers of branded fabrics are 
in somewhat of a difficulty. Important 
London retail firms have begun to sell 
off their stock of branded and price- 
fixed lines at less than the advertised 
prices. Retailers are representing that 
they cannot obtain the full prices of ad- 
vertised fabrics and that they ought to 
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be permitted during their annual Jan- 
uary clearing sales to offer proprietary 
goods at a reduced rate. At least one 
firm of manufacturers has consented 
and others are not unwilling to allow 
drapers to reduce prices for a few 
weeks. No meeting has been held to 
discuss the point of principle and it is 
certain that some producers hold that 
unless the principle of price-main- 
tenances is upheld both on falling and 
on rising markets the policy of price- 
fixing is of no use to them. 
Manufacturers of cotton goods, for 
example, argue that people who bought 
from them at the price fixed last spring 
bought better than they could do for 
next spring. In the interim cotton has 
fallen but every other item of expense 
has increased and the goods that re- 
tailers now want to slaughter are lower 
in cost than replacements. Those whx 
hold stocks stand at a theoretical ad- 
vantage but in practice these holders 
need to liquidate a portion of their com 
mitments in order to buy more. Manu 
facturers do not see their way to pre 
vent sales at less than fixed prices and 
they have no fixed and common date 
for revising quotations. Concessions 
are therefore probable but will have t 
be made at the expense of the distribu- 
tors concerned. One cotton mill has 
abandoned price-fixing for the present 
and others are minded to do the sams 


*> * 


Woolen and worsted manufacturers 
have a manifest difficulty in arriving at 
an understanding with their customers, 
the woolen merchants, about spring de- 
liveries. Jobbers’ hand are so full of 
unsold stock bought at the highest 
prices that their ability to pay for fur- 
ther deliveries is seriously affected. Ac- 
cording to one report of the negotiations 
proceeding between the organized bod 
ies on each side manufacturers had de- 
clined to concede extra terms for pay 
ment, but submitting to consider the 
making of concessions off the prices of 
contracts booked for spring delivery. 
The strongest bodies of manufacturers, 
in other words, the Huddersfield fine 
worsted firms and the Scotch tweed 
makers, are certainly opposed to any 
tampering with contracts. They hold 
that both the quantities and the prices 
booked for the spring must be observed 
in the letter and the spirit. If they 
could enforce the observance of con- 
tracts all would be well, but as they 
cannot and will not deliver to those wh¢ 
cannot pay, some compromise is inevit- 
able. Substantial firms of jobbers are 
in precisely the same position as manu- 
facturers as regards stock. In other 
words, they hold large quantities, with- 
out any present prospect of covering the 
cost on resale. They refrain from cut- 
ting prices, realizing that no good comes 
from a display of weakness and hoping 
to sell in a better market when thé 
weak holders have been frozen out 

By the order of a manufacturer 1,00 
pieces of high-class woolen and wor: 
steds are being put up to auction 
London this week. 

Georgia Industrial Tour 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Definite announcem: 
has recently been made that the week 
April 4 to 9 inclusive has been sele 
for the state-wide industrial tour of t! 
Georgia School of Technology, whic! 
expected to help start a business and 
dustrial revival in Georgia. It is 
pected that about 150 men prominent 
the business and industrial life ©! 
Georgia will make the tour, visiting 
least thirty-seven cities and towns 
throughout the state. 
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WOOL BLANKET PLAN 





ost of Manufacture Causes Texas Grow- 
ers Discouragement 
DALLAS, TEXAS, Jan. 22.—Plans of 
exas wool growers to manufacture 
eir unmarketed staple into blankets 
d sell them at retail were all but 
rapped when the Investigating Com- 
ttee reported that it would be cheaper 
buy the blankets wholesale than to 
rnish the wool under the best offer 
ide by any of the mills. Valuing the 
ol at 30 cents a pound the blankets 
suld cost $8.90 each, it was reported, 
40 cents more than the wholesale 
ice. 
From ten to thirteen pounds of un- 
ished wool or six pounds of washed 
01 would be required to make a five- 
und blanket, the committee was in- 
rmed by the representative of a K$n- 
tucky mill. One pound of cotton warp 
and a half a pound of silk binding 


' suld also be used. The mill proposed 


do the work for $5 a blanket. 

(he plan for disposing of the wool 
had been indorsed by a majority of the 

inty and district organizations of 


wool growers affliated with the Texas 
Farm Bureau Federation, and orders 


hundreds of blankets had been 

en. The Dallas County Wool Grow- 

’ Association took the lead in inves- 
tigating the proposition. 

The plan has not been finally aban- 

loned, and further investigation will be 
le by the committee. 


Navy Goods Awards 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—P. H. 
man and Son have been awarded the 
ntract by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, for fur- 
hing 12,000 pounds of colored cotton 
at $1,140, bids for which were 
ned on January 11. 
lhe Durham Hosiery Mills have been 
irded the contract by the Bureau for 
nishing 1,600,000 pairs of black cot- 
socks at $167,160, bids for which 
opened on January 14. 
lhe H. B. Ferguson Company will 
nish 910 pairs of nainsook drawers 
it $61,425, bids for which were opened 
anuary 18. 
e Bureau will open bids on Febru- 
18 for 10,000 heavy undershirts, 
37 
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Business News 








Hazard Adv. Corp. Removes 
n attractive card has just been re- 
| from the Hazard Advertising 
ration announcing its removal to 
42d Street, New York. This 
© more spacious and better ap- 
Pointed offices was necessary because of 
teady increase in the volume of the 
iny’s business and the recent ac- 

n of several new accounts. 
following concerns in the chemi- 
| associated industries are among 
t] placing their advertising through 
the Hazard agency: H. A. Metz & Co., 
I lectro Bleaching Gas Co., Butter- 
h-Judson Corporation, Sandoz 
‘al Works, Inc., Wm. E. Jordan, 
In Industrial Pitch & Tar Products, 
rdan Coal Tar Products Co., Inc., 
Meteor Products Co., Inc., and Ernst 
Dischoff Co., Inc. etc. The Hazard 
\geney is specializing in accounts in this 

and allied fields. 
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We specialize in 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Winding in every form. 
Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins 


WIN DING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisvitte, Bucks Co., Pa. 








Northern Engineering Co., Inc. 


784 South Swanson St., Philadelphi a 


Telephome 
Trenton 4308 





WOOL SPUN YARN 


for all 


KNITTING PURPOSES 


Wool Mixtures, Cotton and 
Waste. Solid Colors, Oxfords 
and White. Singles only. 
Foster Cones. Commission 
or sale. Invite inquiry. 


J. BROADBENT & SON, INC., 
Unionville, Conn. 


PIECE DYE 


and FINISHING 
of KNIT CLOTH 


Prompt Deliver) 
STANDWARE DYE WORKS 


2157 Prospect Avenue 
BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


COMMISSION YARN CONVERTERS 


Our SPECIALTY is Ball and Skein Winding 


Embroidery, Crochet and Knitting Yarns 
Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen 
Novelty Yarns 


DOMESTIC MILLS COMPANY, INC. 
LOWELL, MASS. 





COMMISSION SPINNING 


Open for Contract Work 
Six months to one year. Making from 8,000 lbs. to 10,000 lbs. per week. 
All new machinery making 
AXMINSTER REEL SKEIN WOOLEN YARNS 
Thirty years’ experience 
By your supplying raw work we can save you a lot of cost 


Philadelphia Shoddy 
4540 Hedge Street 


Manufacturing Co., Ine. 


Frankford, Phila., Pa. 





COMMISSION DYEING 
Cotton, Wool, Shoddy and Rags 
Raw Stock and Skein Dyeing 
COMMISSION SPINNING 
Business Solicited 


WEBSTER DYE & YARN MILLS 
Webster, Mass. 


| WINDING—QUILLING— CONING 


Extra Facilities for Reeling 


Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk 
Quiller Warps—Cops—Cones— Tubes 


New System Textile Company 


27 MASON STREET PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COMMISSION WEAVING 


Knowles Looms. Woolen 


or Worsted. 


BE. J. HYLAN TEXTILDE Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 





AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


(Incorporated) 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 


CENTRAL WARP CO., Inc. _ Pawtucket, R.I. 
Silk, Cotton and Worsted Yarn Winders 


Yarns Beamed and Slashed from” Skeins or Warps for 
Weaving ._ 
TIRE FABRIC WARPING A SPECIALTY = 
Back Winding from Cones, Tubes, Warps, or Jack-Spocls. 
Quilling, Coning and Tubing, from 
Skeins or Warps 


Schappe and Artificial Silk Warps slashed for Weaving Purposes 





COMMISSION SPINNING 


Wool, Cotton and Merino 
Cotton number from three to seven. 


Satisfaction guaranteed as to price and 
quality. 


Prices quoted upon request. 
TROY YARN CO., Troy, N. Y. 








tates: 1 in., $3.00; 2 in., 
$6.00 ; 3 in., $8.40; 4 in., 
311.20: & in., $18.76: 
6 in., $16.50. Space 
used as desired. Fur- 
ther rates on application. [f 


Situations Wanted 


—Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or we Sg mand to 
C. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World Journal, 
111 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF DYEING Position wanted 
by a man 35 years of ag Seotch, married. 
Worked on piece dyes, cotton and worsted yarns, 
slub dyeing, tops, and silk dyeing. Familiar 
with all makes of machinery. ‘Good references. 

Oo. B. 7462 Textile World, Boston, Mass 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT OF DYE 
ING AND FINISHING DEPARTMENTS, OR 
WILL TAKE POSITION AS OVERSEER OF 
DYEING Position wanted by a m 42 years 
of age married Worked on worsted 
yarn tops slubbing cottor warps cotton 
yarns raw stock Vvool otton silk noils came 
hair velours broadcloths, meltons, etc 
Familiar with all makes of machinery that the 
above lines are handled wilt! (,00d 

Oo. B. 7463, Textile World 


Scotch 


references 


Mass 


Boston 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL Position wanted by a man 
38 years of age, American Worked on woolens 
aud worsteds Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles Good references 

oO. B Textile World, Boston 


looms 


7464, Mass 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a man 
43 years of age, German, married Worked on 
all kinds of woolen, worsted and cotton 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 

Oo. B. 7465, 


Textile World, Bost« Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT, OR DESIGNER 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 40 years of 
age, British, married Worked on ladies’ suit 
ings and cloakings, men's sultings and overcoat 
ings, cap cloths, melton, etc Familiar with all 
makes of machinery used in the manufacture of 
cloths Good reference 

e) IB 7466, Textile World Boston 


AND 
WOOLEN 


Wools 
Mass 

SECOND 

Position 


OVERSEER OF KNITTING OR 
HAND IN UNDERWEAR MILL 
wanted by a man 2f American 
single. Worked on jersey and fleeced back in 
cotton, worsted and = silk Familiar with all 
makes of circular spring needle machines, Good 
references 
oO. B. 


years of age, 


7471, Textile World Mass. 


OVERSERR OF FINISHING IN WOOLEN 
OR WORSTED MILL Positio wanted by a 
mat 41 yeers of age, American married 
Worked on all classes of worsted, woolen and 
cotton Warps Familiar with a makes of ma 
chinery used in finishing Gjood references 

©. B. 7472, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


DYEING IN WOOLEN OR 

Position wanted by a man 
American, single Worked on 
worsted piece dyes, union piece dyes, worsted 
yarns, raw stock, woolens, velours Famillar 
with Kliauder-Weldon, Delahanty Stock, Klauder 
Weldon Yarn, and piece dye 
referenc 

O. B. 7473 rextile 


Boston 


OVERSEER OF 
WORSTED MILL, 
80 years of age, 


machines Good 


World, Bosto Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT, ASSISTANT SUPERIN 
TENDENT OR OVERSEER OF CARDING IN 
COTTON MILL. Position wanted by a man 30 
vears of age, Americar married Worked on 
cotton yarns, and cloth mercerized and bleached 
Familiar with Whitin, Fales & 
Jencks, Hethington, Crompton 
& Knowles Good ref- 
erences 

Oo. B 


Saco. Lowell 
Dobson & Barlow 
Draper, and Universal 

7474 


Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT or A SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY MILI Position wanted by a man 25 
. ’ 


years of age An married Worked on 
cotton combed and ¢ ded seamless hosiery, mer 
cerized cotton seamless and infant's sox (fancy) 
t lad 7 hose 


dies’ silk and cotton 
footers, and 


seamless 
kes of ribbers 


World, Bostor 


with all 


Mass 


IN WOOLEN OR 
wanted by a man 
{ married Worked 


nis overcoatinugs woolen 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING 
WORSTED MILI Positio 
10 years of ni A 
nh uM s Wear 
1d teds, 1 ytton worsteds Familiar 


with Cromptor loo Cron tc & Knowles 
looms, fancy nd « Good references 
O. B. 7480, Textile World, Bost Mass 


OVERSFER OF CARDING IN WOOLEN MILL, 
Position w ted by a man 48 years of age, 
American. 1 rried Worked on woolens shoddy 
asbestos, I l 

Familiar 
er 


kinds of mixed 


cards, 


stocks, 
Good ref. 
O. BR. 7481, Textile 1rld. Boston, Mass 


OVERS R OF SPINNING IN 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 42 years of 
age, America married Worked on all grades 
of stock Familiar with Davis & Furber and 


Johnson and Bassett mules and operators. Good 
references 


Oo. B 


WOOLEN 


7482, Textile World, Boston 


Mass 


OVERSEER OF FINISHING IN 
OR WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a 
man 85 years of age, American, wmarried. 
Worked on worsteds and woolens. Familiar with 


all makes of finishing machinery. Good ref- 
erences. 
O. B. 7483, 


WOOLEN 


Textile World, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF CARDING, OVERSEER OF 
SPINNING OR BOTH IN WOOLEN MILL. Po 
sition wanted by a man 24 years of age, Ameri 
an, married, Worked on yarns for knitting 2% 
cut to 20 cut. Also made lots of core yarn for 
eavy socks. Good references. Familiar with 
Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett mules, and 
Saco-Lowell cone winders and twisters. 
©. B. 7484, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


AGENT, GENERAL MANAGER OR OTHER 
HIGHER EXECUTIVE POSITION IN WOOLEN 
OR WORSTED MILL Position wanted by a 
man 52 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on medium and fine grade fabrics for 
men’s and women’s wear. Good references. 

Oo. B. 7467, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF CARDING IN WOOLEN 
MILL Position wanted by a man 32 years of 
age, American, married Worked on mostly all 
kinds of work from all cotton seven run to all 
wool seven and one-half run mostly low stock. 
Familiar with Davis & Furber and the Ray 
earding system. Good references 

©. B. 7468, Textile World, Boston, 


Boston, 


Mass 
ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
PENDENT OR OVERSEER OF CARDING IN 
COTTON MILL. Position wanted by a man 40 
years of age, American, married. Worked on 
lawns, sheetings, interlinings, ducks, drills, bags, 
towels, shirtings, etc. Familiar with the general 
use of American and English machinery in the 
earding spinning and weaving departments, 
Good references 
O. B. 7469, 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Textile World, 


Boston, Mass. 


SECOND HAND IN THE DYE HOUSE OR A 
SMALL BOSS JOB. Position wanted by a man 
22 years of age, French, American, married. 
Worked on wool, shoddy, plece dyes, and some 
worsted yarns. Familiar with Klauder-Weldon 
dyeing machinery, yarn, piece dye, and raw 
stock machines, also Sprague wool kettles. Good 
references 

0. B. 7470, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT, OVERSEER OF WEAV- 
ING OR SEWING AND DRESSING IN WOOL- 
EN OR WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a 
man 40 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on velours, kerseys, men's wear suitings, bolivias, 
poplins broadcloths and _ blankets. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles automatic and fancy 
worsted looms, and Crompton looms. Good ref 
erences 

oR 


7476, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF SPINNING, SPOOLING, OR 
TWISTING IN COTTON MILL Position 
wanted by a man 35 years of age. American, 
married, Worked on all kinds of cotton goods 
Familiar with Whitin, Howard and_ Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell, and Fales & Jencks machines 
Good references 

©. BR. T7477, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DYEING AND FIN- 
ISHING OR OVERSEER OF FINISHING 
(WET OR DRY) IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
MILL Position wanted by a man 40 years of 
age, American, married Worked on worsted, 
woolens, broadcloth, felt, dress goods, medium 
and light weight Familiar with all kinds of 
finishing machinery from gas plate to shipping 
department references 

oO. B Textile World, 


(ood 


7478, Mass. 


toston 





RUYER AND SUPERINTENDENT. OR SU- 
PERINTENDENT IN WOOLEN SPINNING 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, Belgian, single. Worked on all kinds of 
goods—woolen yarns, merino yarns, silk nolls 
yarn and fancy yarns Familiar with al! makes 
vf machinery, principally Belgian and English 
Good references 

Oo. B. 7479, Textile World 


Boston, Mass 


do not 
find what 


you want 


in the Textile Clearing 
House department of 
TEXTILE Wortp, then 
advertise for it. 


Men Wanted | 


WINDER WANTED—Man experi- 
enced on Payne bottle winders for 
mill in Connecticut. Good pros- 
pects and pleasant surroundings. Write 
qualifications and wages expected. 


Address Adv. 158, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


COTTON YARN SALESMAN 


Experienced—is open for position 
in New York City, as representa- 
tive in Eastern territory on weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


Address Adv, 115, Textile World 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Position Wanted 


PRACTICAL DYER 
WANTS POSITION 


Would like to connect with some re- 
liable concern which would be inter- 
ested in procuring a dyer of long ex- 
perience at present or in the future. 
Long and varied experience on all 
classes of Knit Goods, raw stock, 
piece skein, both cotton and wool. 
Understands the finishing of Knit 
Overcoatings and Jersey Cloths. Now 
idle, owing to the times. Nearly 
seven years with large concern. Best 
of references furnished. 


Address Adv. 151, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


SUPERINTENDENT OF COTTON YARNS OR 
CLOTH 
desires position. Twenty years experience 
covering a wide range. Understands thor- 
oughly the handling of waste. Best of refer- 
ences. Would consider salary plus bonus for 
production and quality. 
Also experienced in starting new mills. 
Address Adv. 150, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


A man who has had 25 years experience in 
Weaving, Designing and Finishing, now 
wishes to connect with a small mill where 
a part interest might be obtained. Would 
be willing to look after the weaving and de- 
signing if necessary. 


Address Adv. 152, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


POSITION WANTED 
By man, 33 years—past 6 years Supt. of small 
factory—who thoroughly understands the 
manufacturing of men's, women's and chil- 
dren's union suits and two piece garments. 
Ail weights, from Knitting to the case. 
Competent on cutting, finishing, sewing ma- 
chines, and press room. Wide experience— 
best of references. 
Address Adv. 174, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


POSITION WANTED 


Hosiery Knitter very capable. Fill any 
osition. 17 years experience in all makes 
osiery machines, ribbers, loopers, etc. 

Experienced all kinds goods, 72 needles to 

260 needles. Married. Permanent posi- 

tion with a future desired. 

Address Ady. 141, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


SUPERIN TENDENT 
or 
Assistant Superintendent-Piush or Velvet Mill 


Position wanted by young man who can origi- 
nate as wellas reproduce any Pile Fabric that 
isrequired. (C:00d loom man, as well as mas- 
ter of many textile trades allied with Weaving. 
Efficient in handling help. Graduate of 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Address Adv. 156, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Used Machinery 
Mill Properties Pa 
“A Situations, Opportunities F 
4 Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


I ee = 
Men Wantea 


WANTED 


A thoroughly experienced Machine 
Adjuster on Schubert & Salzer and 
Reading types of Full Fashioned | 
Knitting Machines, operating on 
Ladies’ Gummed Silk Hose. 


An excellent opportunity for men of 
ability. We are now operating fifty 
machines, running on silk lisle and 
gummed silk hose, and we are install- 


ing a number of new Reading ma- 
chines. 


Address Adv. 162, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 


By large worsted yarn 
mill, a competent and 
practical man as Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 


When making application kindly 
state length of experience, re! 
erences and age. 


Address Adv. 163, Textile World 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED 


Overseer of knitting in bath- 
ing suit factory. Ten Staf- 
ford & Holt circular ma- 
chines and a few winders. 
Knowledge of cotton and 
worsted yarns. Fine oppor- 
tunity for the right man 
with a growing concern. 


MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPAN’ 
Los Angeles, California 


WANTED 


Desirable party familiar 
with purchase of all ma- 
terials connected with 
manufacturing of | silk 
jersey, silk gloves, etc. 


Address Adv. 148, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York City 


DYE HOUSE 
MANAGER WANTED 


A large yarn dye house of the middle west bas 
an opening for capable man between the ages 
of 38 and 48 years of age who knows the dy« 
business thoroughly in its relation to 
sweater and bathing suit trade and is 
enough to assume full responsibility for 
operation of the business. He must have 
good technical education and also good prac 
tical experience, and must kandle the dyeing 
Attractive proposition awaits the man whoce” 
produce results. We want more than 4° 
overseer dyer. Give all details of past expe! 
ence, references and proposition expected 


Address Adv, 170, Textile Worid 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Official American 
Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions 
—Office, Large Size, $4.00. Traveler’s 
Flexible, Smaller, $3.00. A complete 
Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, 
Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United 
States and Canada, together with the 
Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleach- 
eries, Print Works and other Textile 
Establishments; about 9,500 in all. 
Full information is given about each 
mill. 

Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory 
are published in three sections, viz.: 
the New England States and Canada; 
Middle Atlantic States; Southern and 
Western States. The price of these 
is $1.50 per section. 


Directory of 
Textile Merchandise 


A directory of over 15,000 names of 
textile products with descriptions, first- 
hand distributors, etc. Postpaid, $5.00. 


American Directory 
of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size 
for the pocket, $2.00. It contains full 
reports of every knitting mill in the 
United States and Canada, giving 
capitalization, names of the officers, 
neluding superintendent and buyer; 
kind of goods made; number of knit- 
ting machines, whether latch or spring 

eedle; number of sewing machines; 
whether the mill dyes or bleaches or 
nishes; kind of power; number em- 
loyed; selling agent; kind of yarn 
ught; lists of the jobbers, manufac- 
rers’ selling agents, commission mer- 
ants, department stores and large 
etailers handling knit goods and the 
ime of the person in charge of the 
nit goods department.. 


Book Department 


We carry in stock for sale all up- 
-date textile books published in the 
nglish language and will send cata- 
g free upon request. 
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From the Publishers 
Business Is On The Upturn 


Business in America is getting its stride again. 





It is going to set a steady pace it can keep. Swing along with it, the best is vet to come. 
Recent months have marked a return to normal habits and wholesome standards. Busi- 


ness houses are in training to conserve strength and build up vital powers on a better, 
broader basis. 


Prices have reached or are reaching stable levels. 

Goods and services no longer sell themselves. They must be sold. 

Good salesmanship is the order of the day. It is a help-the-buyer kind. It puts Serv- 
ice on a par with Profit. Its aim is to attract buyers by making buying attractive 
Merchants and all sellers are not merely getting business, they are building it on founda- 
tions of integrity. 


With the spirit of Service as a guiding force, business is worthy of your faith on which 
its activity relies. There is the nub of the whole matter. 

American security lies not only in our mines, forests, factories, and farms, but also in the 
work of our hands and the confidence in our hearts. 


Let us turn these to constructive purposes and enjoy a wholesome measure of Prosperity. 
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MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


GENERAL SILK IMPORTING CO., INC. 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAT SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun, and Dyed Silks 
Warps, Insulating Silk 





ard form of package 


a 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


NATIONAL SPUN SILK COMPANY 


Wills 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


High-grade spun silk yarns for all purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, Presidert 


KLOTS THROWING COMPANY 


Silk Throwsters 


Mills 





CARBONDALE, PA. SCRANTON, PA. FOREST CITY, PA. ARCHBALD, PA. 
CUMBERLAND. MD. MOOSIC, PA. LONACONING, MD. KEYSER, W. VA. 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


General Offices: 
TWENTY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





